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WHO   WHILE   LIVING 

DEIGNED     TO    HONOUR     WITH     HIS    APPROVAL 

THE  author's   present   UNDERTAKING 

IN   DEFENCE   OF  HOLY   SCRIPTURE, 

AND  GAVE  PERMISSION   TO  INSCRIBE   IT   TO   HIM, 

NOW, 

with  affectionate  regret 

for  the  loss  of  one  so  revered  and  beloved 

(too  late,  alas,  for  his  eye, 

but  with  care  and  diligence  completed), 

TO   THE 
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KING  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS, 

THIS  WORK 

IS   HUMBLY   dedicated: 

OF     WHOSE     GRACE   AND    CONDESCENSION 

MAY  IT   BE   ACCEPTED   ANl^   BLESSED ! 


A  PRELIMINARY  EPISTLE. 


To  the  Berrmant  of  Judah  and  Israel  resident  in 

England. 

Men  op  Israel, 

The  Lord's  dealings  with  your  fathers 
down  to  the  time  of  His  glorious  deliverance  of  your 
nation  out  of  Egypt  are  briefly  considered  in  this 
work,  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred  Eecord 
is  vindicated  from  some  attempts  of  modem  un- 
believers.  The  subject  specially  concerns  you,  and 
while  it  is  of  interest  for  all,  to  you  I  specially  com- 
mend it.  Receive  it,  I  pray  you,  in  faith  of  that 
greater  and  more  glorious  deliverance  which  yet 
awaits  you  out  of  all  lands  into  which  your  people 
have  been  scattered,  and  that  glorious  reconstitution 
of  Israel  under  the  Messiah,  which  is  promised 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  appointed 
measure  of  time  is  fulfilled.  The  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles have  run  their  course.  Intreat  the  Lord  that 
now  at  length  He  may  have  mercy,  and  be  favourable 
to  His  ancient  people ;  and  do  you,  on  your  part, 
break  off  your  sin  and  unbelief,  that  these  may  not 
frustrate  His  gracious  and  declared  purpose  towards 
you. 
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Though  you  have  not  recognized  your  King,  yet  as 
a  conqueror  He  hath  subdued  the  world,  and  that  not 
by  your  swords,  but  by  the  word  which  proceedeth 
out  of  His  mouth,  and  by  the  Divine  grace  and 
majesty  of  His  person  and  character.  He  hath  made 
your  prophets  honoured  in  every  land.  The  law  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  delivered  to  your  fathers 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  has  through  Him  been  placed  at 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  England.  The  reflected 
lustre  of  His  person  upon  those  related  to  Him,  and 
upon  your  race,  has  even  so  dazzled  many,  that  it 
has  been  remarked  not  without  ground  by  one  of 
your  own  nation  that  one  half  of  Europe  worships  a 
Jewess  as  queen  of  heaven.  But  that  extravagant 
and  idolatrous  homage  into  which  the  children  of 
idolators  have  fallen,  while  it  afibrds  a  proof  of  how 
the  house  of  David  has  been  exalted  in  their  eyes, 
receives  no  countenance  from  the  teaching  of  your 
Messiah.  As  for  us,  we  worship  not  man,  but  God. 
Even  in  your  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  we 
worship  not  man,  but  God  manifested  in  and  by  Him, 
as  in  the  living  Head  of  His  believing  people,  as  in 
the  living  ark  of  His  presence  having  the  Shekinah 
of  His  glory,  as  in  the  living  temple  of  His  indwelling 
in  true  human  nature,  through  whom  He  is  united  to 
us  also.  For  God  doth  not  dwell  apart  from  the 
world  which  He  hath  created,  but  in  communication 
with  man.  Nor  is  the  glorious  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being  a  barren  and  unfruitftil  imity,  like  that  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  first  numeral  cypher,  but  most 
fruitftd,  forming  the  bond  of  unity  to  His  people, 
and  binding  us  together  in  one  body,  one  living 
temple.  He  dwelling  in  us  and  we  in  Him.  We  may 
expect  therefore  that  in  His  own  Divine  Being  there 
is  to  be  found  the  ultima  ratio   of  that  unity  in 
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plurality,  of  which  the  practical  manifestation  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  creation,  and  even  in  each 
of  us,  whose  life  is  complex  yet  one.  A  deep  and 
awfiil  mystery  is  God,  whose  very  Name  is  not  lightly 
to  be  pronounced.  And  most  highly  is  that  principle 
manifested  in  Him  who  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  the 
Head  of  the  redeemed,  and  the  Centre  of  our  spiritual 
life.  For  we  recognize  in  Jesus,  whom  your  fathers 
rejected  and  crucified,  the  true  Son  of  David,  your 
true  King ;  and  in  Him  we  accept  your  King  as  ours. 
Thus,  though  crucified  by  your  ancestors,  He  is  the 
Conqueror  of  the  world ;  for  God  raised  Him  from 
the  dead  and  exalted  Him  to  His  right  hand.  These 
conquests  are  a  testimony  to  you  that  He  liveth; 
proofs  of  living  energy,  and  of  Divine  power  and 
grace.  By  Him  your  Scriptures  have  been  made  to 
us  as  household  words,  and  the  ancient  annals  of 
your  race  are  lisped  even  by  our  children.  What 
conqueror  ever  so  subdued  mankind  ?  And  shall  He 
continue  to  be  rejected  and  despised  by  you,  His  own 
countrymen  and  lawful  subjects  ? 

In  His  name  I  invite  you  to  lay  aside  old  prejudices 
and  to  consider  these  things ;  that  when  He  appears 
in  glory,  and  when  JBis  Divine  power  is  about  to  be 
put  forth  for  your  deliverance  and  national  reconsti- 
tution,  you  reject  Him  not  again,  nor  prefer  again 
some  vain  pretender,  a  Barabbas  or  some  false 
Messiah,  in  His  place.  I  here  commend  to  you,  not 
only  the  vindication  of  some  parts  of  your  ancient 
history  against  modem  unbelief,  but  also  demon- 
strable evidence  that  some  grounds  of  your  own  un- 
belief in  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  far  as  these  depend  on 
the  chronology  which  your  Babbis  hold,  fail,  and 
much  need  your  reconsideration. 

As  a  servant  of  your  King,  bound  to  you  by  the 
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ties  of  His  love,  I  address  you  as  still  heirs  of  the 
promises  mado  of  God  unto  the  fathers,  in  confidence 
that  when  the  veil  is  removed  from  your  hearts,  af 
glorious  destiny  awaits  you,  a  destiny  of  high  place 
and  honour  for  God's  service,  and  of  blessing  to  the 
world.  Even  to  the  Christian  Church,  now  too 
extensively  corrupted  and  debased,  your  return  to 
duty  to  your  own  true  Messiah  is  predicted  to  be 
"  as  life  from  the  dead.*' 

Let  me  hail  you  as  brethren  !  The  promise  made 
to  Abraham  that  he  should  be  "  a  father  of  many 
nations,"  and  that  "  in  him  all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,"  has  been  verified  in  Abraham's 
Seed  your  glorious  Messiah,  given  not  to  be  yours 
exclusively,  but  also,  as  your  prophets  foretold,  "  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  He  might  be  God's  salva- 
tion unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  The  exclusiveness 
of  the  old  dispensation  has  been  long  broken  down, 
and  that  by  your  national  act.  For  consider  what 
consequences  are  involved  in  a  national  act  of 
regicide.  In  the  person  of  the  rightful  king  the 
law  and  constitution  are  represented.  He,  of  right, 
is  the  law's  executive  power.  Thus  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  your  King,  represented  in  His  person  your 
law  and  constitution ;  and,  by  the  regicidal  act  of 
your  ancestors,  the  national  law  and  constitution, 
were  in  His  person  taken  and  nailed  to  the  cross. 
The  moral  and  spiritual  principles  of  the  law  con- 
tinued: but  its  executive,  together  with  the  penalties 
by  which  it  was  nationally  enforced,  were  disannulled 
and  taken  away,  and  rendered  dead  letter.  This  is 
not  the  only  nor  the  principal  aspect  of  the  death 
of  the  Messiah :  He  died  as  King,  the  representative 
of  all  His  people,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  representa- 
tive of  mankind,  making  by  His  death  an  atonement 
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and  sacrifice  on  behfiJf  of  all ;  and  the  results  of  His 
crucifixion  have  fiilfilled  and  are  Ailfilling  EQs  predic- 
tion, "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  Me."  But  the  aspect  of  it  which  I 
have  presented  is  one  which  peculiarly  affects  you 
nationally,  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  your 
law.  By  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  your  King,  its 
moral  and  spiritual  principles  were  sustained  and 
revived  in  their  preceptive  obligation;  but  it  was 
not  revived  in  its  condemning  power  and  penalty,  or 
in  its  exclusive  national  force  and  privilege,  or  in  the 
enactments  subservient  to  these.  Has  not  history 
substantiated  this  fact  ?  And  can  you  complain  of 
it  ?  But  yet  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance  on  His  part.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  His 
covenant  with  your  fathers.  Though  the  door  of 
grace  is  no  longer  closed  against  any,  yet  to  you, 
who  are  Abraham's  by  natural  descent,  some  pro- 

these  to  you,  and  qualify  you  by  repentance  and 
faith  to  be  speedily  made  partakers  of  them  !  The 
land  of  your  fathers,  promised  of  old  to  Abraham 
and  his  posterity,  has  that  guarantee  from  God  of 
your  eventual  possession ;  and  amid  the  tottering  of 
the  Mohammedan  power,  and  the  rival  ambitions  of 
earthly  potentates,  that  solution  in  part  awaits  the 
questions  of  the  east,  to  be  sought  not  by  violence, 
but  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  from  the  agreement 
of  Christians,  to  fix  a  barrier  thereby  to  mutual  en- 
croachments, and  to  cause  to  inherit  the  waste  heri- 
tages, to  repair  the  desolations  of  many  generations. 
And  you  at  least  have  not  forgotten  that  God  con- 
cerns Himself  not  merely  with  men  individually,  but 
with  the  nation.  Human  society  cannot  be  a  mere 
congeries  of  independent  units,  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
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Nations  have  their  corporate  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  government,  to  be  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind, must  be  from  above,  not  from  beneath. 
Government  is  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
truth ;  and  the  mere  popular  will  can  neither  make 
nor  unmake  one  particle  of  truth  or  justice.  It  is  a 
lie  against  the  living  and  Almighty  God,  to  say  that 
the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legitimate  power. 
For  the  blessing  of  mankind,  what  is  to  be  desired 
is  not  "  the  rule  of  the  least  competent." 

The  moral,  the  spibitual,  the  Divine  in  man  must 
RULE ;  not  the  numerical  force  of  the  mere  physical 
and  arbitrary,  not  cunning  craftiness  and  selfish 
scheming,  or  the  volubility  of  the  reckless  and 
empirical,  and  of  such  as  despise  even  the  oath  of 
the  Lord. .  Mammon  too  has  had  his  day  of  disastrous 
rule,  and  is  found  wanting.  There  are  other  princi- 
ples worthy  to  be  taken  account  of  besides  those  of 
the  wealth  of  nations.  Let  rr  be  known  and  pro- 
claimed   THAT  THE   LoRD  GOD    OMNIPOTENT   REIGNETH  ! 

The  hour  is  on  the  wing  when  that  proclamation 
will  be  accepted  not  as  mere  breath ;  and  when  it 
will  be  felt  and  confessed  that  no  other  kingdom  is 
henceforth  possible  to  be  established  and  to  endure 
upon  this  earth,  but  the  kingdom  of  God. 

As  a  humble  servant  and  messenger  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  I  do  hereby  proclaim  Him  King  op 
KiNGa  AND  Lord  op  lords,  Supreme  in  the  State  as 
WELL  AS  in  the  Church,  and  thereto  have  set,  with 
my  hand,  my  heart*  s  inmost  prayer. 

In  faith  of  His  coming  glory, 
I  am.  Men  and  Brethren, 

Your  Servant  for  His  sake, 

W.   B.   GALLOWAY. 

Ikb.  9, 1869. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  QUESTION  TO  BE  CON- 
SIDERED ;  WITH  NOTICE  OF  THE  I.EADING  SOURCES  OP  IN- 
FORMATION AND  MISINFORMATION  AS  TO  THE  MANETHONIAN 
CHRONOLOOY   OF   EGYPT. 


THE  interest  of  a  question  relating  to  the  early 
history  and  development  of  mankind,  while  it  is 
considerable  in  itself,  is  enhanced  when  it  involves 
results,  not  only  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  but  of 
immediate  concern  to  the  present  and  fiiture  well- 
being  of  man.  And  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
following  pages,  that  is  peculiarly  the  case,  since  it 
stands  connected  with  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
sacred  history,  and  with  the  consequent  stability  or 
instability  of  faith. 

On  this  ground,  indeed,  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  here  undertaken  has  become  highly  neces- 
sary. The  infidelity  which  in  the  present  day  is 
sapping  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  diminishing 
the  confidence  even  of  many  professed  believers  in 
the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  such  as  cannot 
be  turned  aside  by  arguments  of '  a  general  and 
popular  description,  nor  stopped  by  authoritative 
decision.  It  proceeds  upon  learned  and  critical 
grounds,  and  can%e  satisfactorily  dealt  with  only 
by   thorough    and    searching   investigation.      That 
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treatment  of  it  may  not  indeed  be  adapted  to  the 
taste  which  inclines  towards  whatever  requires  least 
eflTort  of  thought,  and  cares  only  for  Christianity 
made  easy  :  but  the  most  practical  and  popular  zeal 
is  not  independent  of  the  solidity  and  accuracy  of 
knowledge  in  the  truth  ;  and  even  the  most  simple- 
minded  piety  may  now  occasionally  pause,  to  ask 
with  the  prophet,  "  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  the  end 
of  these  things  be  ?"  We  may  be  energetically  pro- 
moting good  works,  building  churches,  extending 
the  offices  of  religion ;  but  in  the  mean  while  it  is 
becoming  a  more  and  more  serious  inquiry,  by 
whom,  in  a  few  years,  these  churches  shall  be  occu- 
pied ;  what  the  doctrines  taught  in  them ;  and  what 
the  faith  of  the  worshippers.  The  silent  progress 
of  an  assuming  criticism  is  tincturing  some  of  the 
future  clergy  and  educated  laity  with  doubt  or  infi- 
delity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  are  disposed  to  see  no  refuge  from  infideUty, 
except  in  submission  to  the  Papal  pretence  of  infal- 
libility,— ^which  is  but  another  and  more  organized 
form  of  the  same  thing,  amounting,  in  the  end,  to 
the  opinion  that  truth  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  can 
be  made  or  unmade  at  the  dictum  of  the  Pope. 
With  the  experience  before  us  of  long  ages  of 
miserable  error  and  delusion,  we  dare  not  indolently 
trust  the  truth  to  take  care  of  itself,  without  atten- 
tion and  duty  on  our  part ;  and  in  various  depart- 
ments of  it  zealous  and  able  writers  have  accord- 
ingly stood  forward  to  meet  the  growing  scepticism ; 
but  their  learned  labours  have  left  much  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  most  of  all  in  the  range  of  subject 
which  is  here  taken  up. 

The  deadliest  form   of  infidel  Attack  which   has 
yet  arisen  is  that  which  is  based  on  the  union  of 
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German  rationalistic  criticism  with  Egyptological 
studies.  By  this  an  attempt  is  made  to  overthrow 
the  Scripture  history,  and  to  fix  upon  it  a  demon- 
stration of  its  falsity,  from  the  parallel  history  and 
monuments  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  negative,  but  posi- 
tive, laboriously  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish a  contrary  truth.  Against  this  any  mere 
general  invective  were  altogether  out  of  place.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  many  earnest  and  sincere 
'minds  entangled  in  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ; 
and  as  the  doubts  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  were  per- 
mitted and  overruled  for  the  more  confirmation  of 
our  faith,  it  need  not  be  questioned  that  a  similar 
result  will  be  ordained  by  the  Divine  Providence 
fi*om  the  present  scepticism.  .  Let  it  not  be  dealt 
with  in  an  unkindly  spirit,  but  with  a  just  conformity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Collect  used  on  St.  Thomas*s 
Day. 

Recent  hieroglyphical  and  monumental  preten- 
sions in  support  of  a  chronology  irreconcilably  at 
variance  with  Scripture  resolve  themselves  chiefly 
into  Dr.  Lepsius  and  the  fabricated  pseudo-Mane- 
thonian  succession  of  dynasties.  As  this  is  desirable 
to  be  generally  known,  in  order  to  a  full  perception 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  investigation  in 
the  present  work,  it  is  proper  that  the  fact  should 
appear  as  one  generally  accepted,  and  especially  so 
by  the  Egyptologists.  Now  the  general  acceptance 
of  Dr.  Lepsius  by  the  scientific  as  an  authority  in 
this  department  is  well  known,  and  he  has  main- 
tained that  position  for  some  time.  "  All  that 
relates  to  Egyptian  chronology  and  history,'*  says 
Baron  Humboldt  in  his  "  Cosmos,"  "  and  which  is 
distinguished  in  the  text  by  marks  of  quotation,  is 
based  on  manuscript  communications  which  I  re- 
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ceived  from  my  friend  Professor  Lepsius,  in  March, 
1846  ^"  But  the  special  acceptance  of  the  same 
authority  by  the  Egyptologists  is  of  importance  to 
our  argument.  For  this  reason,  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  advanced  of  them,  with  whom  I  had  some 
personal  acquaintance,  long  resident  as  American 
Consul  at  Cairo,  and  known  as  the  author  of  several 
learned  works  in  this  department,  may  here  be 
cited;  and  the  rather  because  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Lepsius,  coupled  with  the  opportunities  of  his  cor- 
respondence, seem  to  have  exercised  that  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  faith  of  my  former  friend  which 
is  but  too  apparent  between  his  earlier*  and  later 
works ;  an  influence  which  followed  him,  it  is  feared, 
to  his  grave,  and  which  I  allude  to  with  sorrow  and 
with  tenderness. 

"  So  various  and  unforeseen,"  says  the  late  Mr. 
Gliddon,  "were  the  victorious  achievements  effected 
in  the  year  1843  by  the  Prussian  Scientific  Mission 
among  the  pyramids  from  Memphis  to  the  Laby- 
rinth, so  completely  have  they  revolutionized  all 
preceding  judgments  upon  Nilotic  antiquity,  that 
we  must  pause  to  indicate  how  they  originated,  and 
where  they  are  to  be  found. 

"  Chevalier  Richard  Lepsius,  long  celebrated  as 

'  "Cosmos,"  vol. ii. part  ii. sect.  2,  Principal  Momenta,  &c.,  note^ 
■  In  1843  Mr.  Gliddon  wrote,  "The  Septuagint  Version,  and 
the  venerahle  array  of  orthodox  Churchmen  who  support  the 
latter*s  computation,  permit  us  to  place  the  deluge  somewhere 
ahout  3200  B.C.  By  which  arrangement  we  attain  a  period  of 
thirty-two  centuries,  and  one  that  gives  us  '  ample  room  and  verge 
enough'  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  founded 
upon  the  results  of  hieroglyph ical  interpretations,  and  coiToborated 
by  authorities  sacred  and  profane."  Ancient  Egypt :  a  Series  of 
Chapters  on  Early  Egyptian  History,  Archaeology,  &c.  New  York, 
1843,  p.  37. 
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Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  ArcltceO" 
logical  Goi'respondence  at  Rome,  directed  his  studies 
into  Egyptology  soon  after  the  publication  of  a  prize 
essay,  that  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  linguistical 
scholarship,  in  1834.  A  Lettre  a  M.  le  Prof.  Hippo- 
lite  Bosellini,  sur  VAlphabet  Hieroglyphique,  1837, 
next  announced  to  the  world  of  science  that  the 
loss  of  the  illustrious  Champollibn  had  but  momen- 
tarily arrested  the  onward  miarch  of  his  disciples. 
The  return  of  Perring  from  Egypt,  after  his  inde- 
fatigable exploration  of  thirty-nine  pyramids,  ren- 
dered the  fact  generally  known,  that,  immense  as 
had  been  his  own  successes,  the  NecropoUs  of  Mem- 
phis had,  notwithstanding,  scarcely  begun  to  yield 
up  its  historical  treasures.  Trench  and  Tuscan 
national,  with  EngUsh  private  enterprise,  had  been 
rewarded  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  victories  over 
past  time  as  noble  as  they  were  scientific.  It  re- 
mained for  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  to 
give  ftdl  scope  to  the  hitherto  pent-up  yearnings  of 
Germany  towards  Egyptian  discovery;  and  upon 
Lepsius,  in  1842,  naturally  fell  the  mantles  of  his 
predecessors  *." 

Similar  testimony  may  abundantly  be  found  in 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen's  work  on  Egypt,  and  a  simi- 
larly disastrous  influence,  though  not  to  an  equal 
degree,  appears  to  have  been  gradually  produced  on 
his  faith. 

The  Bunsen  of  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  His- 
tory" is  no  longer  of  quite  the  same  genial  though 
speculative  spirit  which  meets  us  in  his  earlier  works. 
Between  him  and  Lepsius,  no  doubt,  the  speculative 

'  "  Types  of  Mankind  ;  or,  Ethnological  Researches.**     By  J.  C. 
Nott,  M.D.,  an.l  Geo.  R.  Gliddon.     Philadelphia,  I800,  p.  673. 
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influence  must  have  been  reciprocal ;  but  so  far  as 
concerns  the  attempt  to  fasten  those  speculations 
upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  Ijepsius  is  the  autho- 
rity. "  Champollion  and  Rosellini's  restorations," 
Bunsen  tells  us,  "  were  manifestly  quite  wrong  *." 

Let  us,  then,  advert  to  Dr.  Lepsius's  own  testi- 
mony. "  In  spite  of  numerous  writings  upon  Egyp- 
tian Mythology,"  says  he,  "  it  has  nevertheless  been 
hitherto  deficient  in  a  fixed  monumental  basis.  In 
the  Temple  at  Thebes  we  beheld  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations whose  meaning  had  not  hitherto  been 
recognized,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  afford  entirely 
new  conclusions  for  the  correct  comprehension  and 
development  of  Egyptian  Mythology.  The  series  of 
the  first  arrangement  of  the  gods  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  and  Manetho,  which  in  modern  investiga- 
tions has  been  differently  arranged  in  its  details  by 
all  scholars,  is  at  length  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  certainly  differs  in  all  essential  points  from  what 
has  been  hitherto  every  where  adopted"  (p.  27). 

In  regard  to  increased  chronological  knowledge 
obtained  concerning  the  monimients,  he  says, 
"  For  the  first  time  we  were  able  to  pursue  all  its 
branches  during  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy,  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  of  the  Hycsos,  and  accordingly 
to  extend  both  it,  and  the  history  of  Egypt,  about 
sixteen  centuries  further  back,  and  some  tens  of 
years  lower  down  in  time"  (p.  28). 

All  the  alleged  monumental  evidence  to  the  elon- 
gated chronology,  which  he  follows,  is  therefore  con- 
fessed to  depend  on  Dr.  Lepsius's  interpretations 
of  the  inscriptions ;  and,  as  it  is  not  in  our  province 
to  deal  with  the  details  of  hieroglyphical  interpreta- 
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tion,  we  must  take  its  value  partly  according  to 
what  we  observe  of  his  fairness  or  unfairness  in  the 
treatment  of  such  evidence  as  all  can  judge  of  ^ ;  and 
partly  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  new 
monumental  light  which  he  had  obtained.  Respect- 
ing the  latter,  the  following  is  his  statement : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  few  individual  points, 
my  restoration,"  says  he,  "  of  the  Manethonic 
Chronology  was  principally  determined  before  my 
journey  to  Egypt."  Place  this  in  connexion  with 
what  he  says  again  :  "  We  therefore  beUeve  that  by 
a  new  path^  namely^  the  Manethonic  Chronology^  we 
have  found  the  key  to  tlie  relative  portions  of  time  in 
the  Old  Testament^  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with 
^9ypis'  and  in  an  inverse  manner  we  may  now 
consider  the  agreement  that  subsists  between  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  history  (both  the  true 
chronology  represented  in  the  genealogies,  and  the 
false  one  which  was  afterwards  erroneously  adopted), 
and  the  Egyptian  numbers  upon  which  the  chrono- 
logy was  originally  founded,  to  be  indeed  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  authenticity  of  these  last  as 
they  appear  according  to  our  restoration  of  them" 
(p.  490). 

Here  then  we  have  the  key  to  those  remarkable 
discoveries  of  his  in  Chronology.  The  monuments 
of  Egypt  are  made  to  speak  Dr.  Lepsius's  supposed 
restoration  of  Manetho's  dynasties,  which  he  had 
framed  before  he  set  foot  on  the  Egyptian  shore. 
Voiceless,  mysterious,  and  awful,  amid  the  sublime 
silence  of  the  deserted  ruins,  yet  at  the  wand  of  the 
enchanter  they  lift  up  their  voice,  and  give  solemn 
utterance  to  the  stupendous  and  magnificent  pseudo- 

■*  Note  E  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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mytli  of  the  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  prior  to  the 
last  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ochus ! 
It  reminds  me  of  the  mystic  wonder  performed  by  a 
celebrated  ventriloquist,  who,  stopping  an  honest 
Leith  fisherwoman  one  morning,  to  look  at  the  con- 
tents of  her  basket,  was  assured  by  her  that  they 
were  very  fresh,  caught  that  very  morning;  on 
which  one  of  the  fish,  with  a  strong  asseveration 
and  broad  Scotch  accent,  asserted,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  comrades,  a  much  remoter  date  for 
that  event.  Indubitable  evidence !  We  need  not,  in 
the  present  case,  imitate  the  consternation  of  the 
honest  woman  in  hastily  abandoning  the  basket  and 
its  contents,  attributing  the  occurrence  to  a  very 
evil  power ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  only  Dr.  Lepsius ; 
and  it  will  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  that 
we  know  it  thus  from  his  own  testimony.  What 
the  monuments  should  speak  was,  except  individual 
points,  settled  by  him  before  he  went  to  Egypt.  It 
is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  all  men  to  go  to 
Egypt  in  order  to  be  on  a  par  with  him  as  to  his 
principal  key  of  knowledge. 

Baron  Bunsen  has  frankly  avowed  that  any  sup- 
posed dates  which  exist  on  the  monuments  are  to  be 
declared  erroneous  whenever  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  theory  of  the  Egyptologists.  "  I  individually," 
says  he,  "  persist  in  believing  that  the  Egyptian 
monuments  contain  chronological  notations,  but 
that  we  do  not  yet  understand  them  sufficiently  to 
build  any  system  upon  representations  of  so  pro- 
blematical a  character  *."     This  was  written  in  May, 

•  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  Cottreirs  Authorized 
Translation,  vol.  ii.  prof.  p.  xii. 
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1854,  after  Lepsius's  expedition  and  researches,  and 
by  Lepsius's  intimate  Mend.  Again,  "  There  are,'* 
he  says,  quoting  Lepsius,  "  oflficial  documents  con- 
taining notations  of  months  or  days,  which  cannot 
be  correct ;  and  such  blunders  must  be  attributed  to 
the  workmen  or  painters  employed.  For  instance, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  Rosetta  stone,  though  con- 
taining an  official  text  engraved  on  granite,  has  a 
wrong  date,  owing  to  one  sign  being  used  instead  of 
another.  There  are  indeed  official  monuments  of 
the  best  Pharaonic  times  on  which  these  blunders 
occur."  "  A  blunder  in  the  notation  of  the  month 
in  monuments  of  the  new  empire  is  easily  detected, 
and  as  easily  corrected.  It  would  make  a  diflFerence 
of  120  years  in  the  cycle."  "A  blunder  of  this 
kind  would  be  caused  by  the  simple  difference  of 
a  stroke  more  or  a  stroke  less.  If,  therefore,  by 
assuming  it  to  be  a  blunder,  we  are  reheved  from  an 
impossibility,  and  brought  within  the  period  pre- 
viously known,  we  may  confidently  adopt  it." 
"  The  representations  of  star-risings  on  the  ceilings 
are  evidently  of  a  decorative  character,  and  they 
frequently  contain  the  grossest  blunders^  whole 
months  being  left  out  for  want  of  space  even  in  the 
very  centre  of  them.  Some  indeed  of  these  repre- 
sentations of  constellations  bear  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent kings,  though  the  rising  of  Sirius  is  perfectly 
identical'."  In  short  the  monuments  must  speak, 
like  ManetHo,  with  Dr.  Lepsius's  voice.  When  they 
do,  they  are  irrefragable;  when  they  do  not,  they 
must  be  corrected ;  a  few  hundred  years  are  put 
right  by  a  stroke  or  two.  They  are  charged  with 
the  grossest   blunders   if  they   differ   from   Baron 

'  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  Histoiy,*'  vol.  iii.  pp.  xiv,  xv. 
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Bunseii  or  Dr.  Lepsius ;  but  if  the  Scriptures  differ 
from  these  monuments,  the  word  of  God  is  held 
less  trustworthy  I 

Manifestly  the  first  inquiry  here  is  as  to  what  the 
chronology  of  Manetho  really  was.  If  an  erroneous 
view  be  taken  of  this,  the  apphcation  of  it  to  the 
moniiments  cannot  bring  out  a  true  result ;  and  the 
late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  has  very  justly 
placed  before  the  bar  of  common  sense  the  flexible 
and  arbitrary  nature  of  modern  hieroglyphical  inter- 
pretation ■.  Sir  George  had  under  review  the  best 
achievements  of  the  most  celebrated  students  of 
hieroglyphics,  including  the  hieroglyphical  voca- 
bulary  of  Bunsen  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on 
Egypt.  Mr.  Birch  has  since  added,  in  the  fifth 
volume,  published  in  the  present  year,  a  more 
copious  extension  of  the  vocabulary ;  but  there  is 
not  yet  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
materially  affected  the  grounds  of  Sir  George's  judg- 
ment, and  certainly  not  that  it  would  have  reversed 
it ;  for  the  former  vocabulary  of  Bunsen,  which  he 
had  before  him,  was  also  arranged  by  Mr.  Birch,  on 
whose  erudition  and  assiduous  labour  in  it  Sir 
George  passes  a  high  encomium*.  My  friend  Mr. 
Reginald  Stewart  Poole,  who  in  this  department 
had  early  in  life  the  highest  advantages  from  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  enjoying  the  society  and  instruction 
of  men  of  the  highest  quahfications,  published  in 
1851  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  Egyptian 
chronology  based  on  his  own  personal  hieroglyphical 
studies  on  the  spot  ^  in  which  he  received  the  dis- 
tinguished approval  and  concurrence  of  Sir  Gardener 

•  **  Astronomy  of  the  Ancienti?,"  pp.  377 — 396,  published   in 
1862.  »  Ibid.  p.  384,  note, 

*  "Horse  ^::gyptiaca?."     Murray. 
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Wilkinson,  of  whom  Bunsen  appropriately  speaks  as 
one  of  the  •  Nestor s  of  Egyptian  research.  That 
result  was  professedly  in  general  agreement  with 
the  Septuagint  chronology.  But,  with  the  tran- 
scendent light  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  it  has  appeared  to 
the  author  of  a  later  work  already  referred  to,  and 
to  the  whole  school  whom  he  represents  and  abun- 
dantly  quotes,  that  Mr.  Poole,  and  Sir  Gardener 
Wilkinson  with  him,  had  egregiously  erred  in  their 
interpretation  of  hieroglyphics,  nay,  in  a  degree 
"unpardonable  in  the  existing  state  of  Egyptian 
hierology."  And  who  then  is  to  decide?  or  what 
stronger  illustration  could  be  given  to  the  judgment 
of  Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis,  of  the  flexible  and 
arbitrary  nature  of  hieroglyphical  interpretation? 
The  fluctuating  uncertainty  of  the  conclusions  based 
on  it  is  indeed  too  much  akin  to  the  contradictory 
evidence  of  scientific  experts  in  courts  of  justice. 
But  while  not  attempting  to  judge  of  hierogly- 
phics, we  may  set  much  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
leai*ned  Alexandrian  contemporaries  of  Manetho, 
among  whom  it  will  be  remembered  were  those  who 
translated  the  Pentateuch ;  and  somewhat  also  upon 
Moses,  who  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Now  the  copy  of  the  alleged  Manethonian  succes- 
sion of  dynasties  on  which  most  reliance  has  been 
placed  by  the  Egyptologists,  is  acknowledged  to 
have  come  to  us  solely  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 
who  flourished  in  the  close  of  the  eighth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  namely, 
George  Syncellus,  so  called  from  having  been  the 
Syncellus  or  Suffragan  of  Tarasius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. "  Through  him  alone,"  says  Dr.  Lep- 
sius,   "  we    possess    especially  .  the    most  valuable 
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basis  for  our  Manethonic  chronology,  the  dynastic 
lists  of  Afiicanus  *.'*  And  that  is  the  evidence  pre- 
ferred by  these  profound  reasoners  on  antiquity  to 
the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which 
are  to  be  broken  and  reset,  and  the  historical  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  also  arranged,  and  numbered,  and 
CORRECTED  (!),  accordiug  to  the  comparatively  modern 
arrangement  and  summation  of  these  lists !  The 
preliminary  inquiry  arises,  Are  these  lists  worthy  of 
this  confidence?  Are  they  rightly  understood  as 
so  many  dynasties,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ?  Do 
they,  as  now  usually  treated,  represent  Manetho's 
system  and  opinions  ?  In  short,  what  was  the  early 
Egyptian  chronology  as  understood  by  Manetho  and 
the  ancients  ?  It  is  proposed  to  return  a  demon- 
strable answer  to  these  questions. 

The  following  are  the  genuine  or  fictitious  fi'ag- 
ments  of  Manetho' s  writings  which  are  principally 
in  question,  three,  or,  as  often  erroneously  reckoned, 
four  in  number : — 

1.  A  fragment  of  the  book  of  Sothis  (as  the  first 
volume  of  his  ^Egyptiaca  appears  to  have  been  called 
by  himself  or  his  transcribers,  from  the  special  sub- 
ject of  its  opening),  containing  Manetho's  dedica- 
tion of  his  work  to  his  patron,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  then  the  application  of  the  Sothic  Cycle 
to  the  arrangement  of  his  dynasties  and  the  mea-, 
surement  of  their  duration. 

The  second  part  of  this  fragmentary  document 
has  been  also  separated,  and,  in  a  more  corrupted 
form,  presented  by  Syncellus  as  "an  old  Chrono- 
graphy,"  supposed  to  have  existed  before  Manetho, 


*  Lepsiu8,   Egypty  Ethiopia^  and  Sinai,  &c.,  EngL  Traosl.  p. 
498. 
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but  to  have  formed  part  of  the  materials  used  by 
him  among  the  authorities  for  his  work ;  by  others 
no  less  erroneously  conceived  to  be  a  later  forgery, 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  but  prior  to 
that  of  the  monks  Panodorus  and  Anianus.  Syn- 
cellus  says  that  Manetho  "  evidently  took  it  as  his 
starting-point;"  and  he  is  right  in  this;  but  the 
mistake  that  it  existed  in  any  thing  like  its  present 
form  before  Manetho,  was  fallen  into  by  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  unable  to  reconcile  it  with 
other  documents  which  he  took  to  be  Manetho*s; 
and  from  his  having  copies  of  it  in  a  more  corrupted 
form,  in  which  the  general  statement  of  the  Sothic 
scheme  of  Manetho  had  been  adulterated  and  ob- 
scured by  the  interpolation  of  certain  details,  per- 
haps from  Manetho's  first  book,  but  inserted  out  of 
place  by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  the 
general  scheme ;  whence  Syncellus  failed  to  recover 
its  original  construction.  In  Scaliger's  collection 
and  restoration  of  the  Greek  remains  of  the  Chro- 
nica of  Eusebius,  it  is  given  at  page  6  of  his  The- 
saurus Temporum,  following  Manetho's  dedication, 
and  imder  this  title  : — 

0c(i>v  pa<rtX€ia  koto,  to  iraXawv  xpoviKOVf  iK  Ttav  MavcAii, 

THE   KINGDOM   OP    THE   GODS   ACCORDING    TO   THE    OLD   RECKON- 
ING  OF   TIME,    FROM   THE   WRITINGS   OF   MANETHO. 

Che  same  title,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  cV 
tS>v  Mavedioj  is  given  by  Syncellus  over  what  he  in 
the  same  passage  speaks  of,  by  a  mistake  of  his  own, 
as  TToXaijop  Tt  ^ovoypa^€u>v^  an  old  chronography.  If 
the  above  was  the  title  placed  over  it  in  the  work  of 
Eusebius,  and  perhaps  of  Africanus,  to  whom  Euse- 
bius was  largely  indebted,  it  aflFords  no  ground,  or 
shadow  of  ground,  for  supposing  that  it  existed  in 
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its  present  form  before  Manetho;  though  Manetho 
professed,  no  doubt,  to  have  drawn  it  up  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence  to  which  he  had  access. 
Syncellus,  however,  changes  the  word,  and  speaks 
of  it  in  his  own  writing  as  iraKaiov  ri  xP^^^P^^^^^» 
"  a  certain  old  chronography,"  an  expression  by  no 
means  equivalent.  The  word  j^poi'tKoi',  in  the  sin- 
gular^  does  not  express  a  chronicle,  chronography, 
or  writing  on  chronology,  but  only  when  used  in  the 
plural;  just  as  ra  Tlepa-i^Ka,  to,  AiyvnTiaKa^  are  used 
to  express  the  work  of  this  or  that  author  on  Persia 
or  Egypt ;  but  Kara  ro  IlepaiKov  could  not  express  a 
reference  to  any  work  on  Persia,  but  to  Persian 
custom.  Just  so  that  clause  Kara  to  iraKaiop  ^ovikov 
means  "  according  to  the  ancient  style  or  custom  in 
the  computation  of  time;"  and  certainly  does  in>ot 
mean  "  according  to  the  old  chronography." 

We  may  therefore  at  once  reject  the  idea  of  that 
"  certain  old  chronography,"  as  simply  a  grammatical 
blunder  of  Syncellus,  and  of  the  learned  critics  who 
have    followed    him    therein  ^      The  Manethonian 

•  We  have  in  Latin  the  same  use  of  the  word  chronica  in  the 
plural,  not  chronicon  in  the  singular,  in  the  sense  of  chronicle ;  at 
least  not  correctlj  so  in  the  singular,  even  in  the  later  Latin. 
We  seem  to  have  it  perhaps  in  the  title  **  Chronicon  PaschaleJ* 
In  Greek  the  designation  of  that  work  used  by  Ducange  is  simply 
IlacrxaXtov,  and  it  had  previously  passed  under  the  name  "  Fasti 
Siculi^*  and  "  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,*^  It  may  be  observe^^ 
however,  that  the  use  of  the  word  chronicon,  even  in  the  Latin,  in 
that  instance,  conveys  the  force  of  "  a  canon  or  measure  of  time,** 
not  of  a  chronography  or  chronicle  ;  *'  the  Paschal  Cycle  "  of  532 
years  being  treated  of  in  the  work.  Now  "  the  old  Cycle  "  is  a 
sense  which  would  well  suit  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  super- 
scription of  the  extract  above  considered.  The  title  of  ''The 
Paschal  Cycle  "  (Chronicon  Paschale)  might  apparently  connect 
that  continuation  or  interpolated  edition  of  the  Fasti  Siculi,  which 
is  brought  down  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  with  the 
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scheme  presented  in  the  passage  itself  shall  be  fully 
vindicated  from  objections.  The  title  prefixed  to  the 
extract  was  manifestly  written,  not  by  Manetho,  but 
by  the  person  who  made  the  extract,  whether  that 
person  was  JuHus  Africanus  in  the  first  instance,  or 
Eusebius ;  and  it  expressly  names  and  quotes 
Manetho  as  the  author.  In  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  from  Manetho's  days,  the  "  old  style  "  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  with  its  Sothic  cycle,  had  been 
changed  for  the  Julian  reckoning  of  time.  The 
extract  given  from  Manetho  treats  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  gods,  in  a  method  constructed  of  course  on 
the  "old  style"  of  reckoning  time;  namely,  the 
Egyptian  year  of  366  days,  the  Egyptian  lunar  cycle 
of  twenty-five  Egyptian  years,  equivalent  to  .309 
lunations,  and  the  Sothic  cycle ;  and  not  according 
to  what  was  in  Eusebius' s  day  the  "new  style," 
namely,  the  Julian  year  and  its  quadrennial  inter- 
calation, together  with  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen 
Julian  years,  and  the  solar  cycle  of  twenty-eight. 

chronological  studies  of  Denjs  or  Dionjsius  Exiguus  (a  compe- 
tent Greek  scholar)  and  of  his  junior  contempoi^es.  For 
Dionysius  was  reputed  the  author  of  a  Paschal  Cycle.  The  title 
however  of  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinurriy  'Uhe  Alexandrian  Canon 
or  measure  of  time,"  by  which  it  is  also  known,  marks  the  peculiar 
Paschal  Cycle  on  which  it  is  based  to  be  not  that  invented  by 
Denys  (which,  Dupin  informs  us,  was  of  95  years,  or  equal  to 
five  times  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years),  but  the  longer  one  known 
long  before,  of  532  years,  which  was  received  from  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  and  by  them  from  the  learned  Jews  there,  many  of 
whom  were  believers ;  and  ultimately  by  them  traditionally  from 
the  prophet  Daniel  at  Babylon,  as  I  have  reason  to  think.  Da- 
cange,  in  his  edition  of  it,  observes  in  his  preface,  pp.  ix,  x, 
that  the  title  is  equivalent  to  Computus  Paschalis ;  and  that  the 
Canon  for  the  computation  of  Easter  was  Alexandrian  in  its 
origin.  There  seems  no  other  obvious  reason  for  calling  this  work 
Alexandrian  except  that  it  was  based  on  that  Alexandrian  Cycle. 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  the  question  of 
the  computation  of  time,  and  therefore,  we  may 
conclude,  the  comparison  of  the  vetus  and  novels  cam- 
putus  was  particularly  agitated  in  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius,  and  discussed  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  feast  of  Easter.  And  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon  Paschale  informs  us  that  the  Council, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sanctioned 
the  introduction  of  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years 
into  the  Church's  computation  of  that  festival.  This 
cycle  was  previously  well  known ;  but  their  decree 
made  it  ecclesiastical  ^.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
gives  a  considerable  probability  that  the  title  of  the 
extract  was  from  the  pen  of  Eusebius;  and  that 
afterwards,  as  the  questions  of  the  old  Sothic  and 
the  new  Julian  reckoning  of  time  receded  further 
into  the  distance  and  were  forgotten,  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Kara  ro  iraXaiov  ^ovikov^ — "  according 
to  the  old  reckoning  of  time,"  became  more  Uable  to 
be  misunderstood,  tiU  at  last  Syncellus  fixed  it  to  a 
totally  wrong  and  ungrammatical  sense. 

2.  The  second  document  is  the  copy  of  the  alleged 
Dynasties  of  Manetho,  transmitted  to  us  erroneously 
under  the  name  of  Eusebius.  A  copy  of  it  is  placed 
by  Scahger  among  the  recovered  or  supposed  re- 
mains of  the  Greek  of  the  first  book  of  his  Chronica, 
in  his  Thesaurus  Temporum. 

3.  The  third  is  a  copy  of  the  same  alleged  succes- 
sion of  Dynasties,  transmitted  to  us  under  the  pre- 
tended name  of  JuKus  Africanus.  And  for  this 
latter,  which  is  the  favourite  with  the  Egyptologists, 
it  is  admitted  that  we  are  solely  indebted  to  Syn- 
cellus, in  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  after  Christ. 

•  ChroD.  Pasch.,  prapf.,  ed.  Ducaoge,  pp.  9,  10,  &c. 
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These  two  copies  of  the  alleged  Dynasties,  which 
are  both  furnished  by  Syncellus,  do  not  agree  with 
one  another;  but  they  agree  (though  not  exactly 
even  here)  in  presenting  professedly  thirty  or  thirty- 
one  human  dynasties,  instead  of  only  sixteen.  That 
in  their  present  form  and  arrangement  they  are 
falsely  attributed  to  Eusebius  and  Julius  Africanus, 
appears  first  from  the  fact  that  Eusebius  in  his  own 
work  cites  no  human  dynasty  earlier  than  the  six- 
teenth, and  is  utterly  ignorant  certainly  of  the  first 
fourteen.  Secondly,  that  the  author  of  the  Barbarous 
Latin  Extracts  from  the  chronological  works  of 
Eusebius,  Africanus,  and  others,  is  also  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  first  fourteen  of  those 
dynasties,  and  therefore  they  were  not,  at  least  in 
their  present  form,  in  the  works  of  Eusebius  or  of 
Africanus,  at  the  time  of  his  reading  them.  That 
time  was  apparently  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  not  earlier  than  the  birth 
of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  which  is  the  last  event  he 
chronicles.  Now  Theodosius  the  Great  died  in  a.d. 
395,  at  which  time  Honorius  was  ten  years  old. 
But  Eusebius  died  about  the  year  a.d.  340.  His 
labours  were  therefore  closed,  his  works  complete, 
and  he  had  been  nearly  half  a  century  in  his  grave, 
at  the  time  when  this  writer  perused  his  works  and 
made  his  extracts;  yet  demonstrably  if  these  dy- 
nasties, which  are  falsely  transmitted  under  Euse- 
bius's  name,  had  been  contained  in  his  works,  at 
least  in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  dynasties,  the 
writer  in  question  could  not  have  made  the  state- 
ments which  he  does.  Much  more  does  this  apply 
to  the  works  of  Julius  Africanus,  who  is  believed  to 
have  died  about  a.d.  232,  a  century  and  half  before 
the  birth  of  Honorius.     The  dynasties  indeed  are 

c 
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quoted  from  Africanus,  not  according  to  the  original 
edition  of  his  works,  but  avowedly  Kara  rriv  hcvrepav 
cKSocrtr,  which  may  be  interpreted,  "according  to 
the  re-written  and  falsified  edition  of  his  works  in  a 
later  age."  We  shall  afterwards  refer  to  this. 
Meanwhile,  be  it  observed,  that  his  works  had  been 
long  before  the  world ;  and  that  if  they  had  then 
contained  the  list  of  dynasties  attributed  to  them  by 
Syncellus,  it  is  impossible  that  Eusebius  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  it,  or  that  this  barbarous  Latin 
writer,  using  those  works,  could  have  represented 
the  dynasties  of  Manetho  as  he  has  done.  It  may 
be  further  noticed  in  passing  that  the  pseudo-Afri- 
canian  arrangement  and  mode  of  dividing  the  Mane- 
thonian  dynasties  were  unknown  to  Timaeus  the 
Scholiast  on  Plato;  a  writer  certainly  later  than 
Proclus,  whom  he  frequently  and  copiously  quotes, 
and  who  may  probably  have  been  one  among  the 
last  heathen  Platonists,  before  the  Edict  of  Justinian 
had  imposed  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  in 
other  words,  between  a.d.  485  and  529  *.  For  this 
Scholiast  citing  Manetho  calls  that  Shepherd  dynasty 
the  seventeenth^  which  in  the  list  falsely  ascribed  to 
Africanus  is  the  fifteenth.  He  makes  no  mention 
there  of  Africanus  or  Eusebius,  either  in  connexion 
with  Manetho  or  otherwise  *. 

Yet,  overlooking  these  facts,  it  has  pleased  the 
critics  to  decide  against  the  genuine,  and  for  the 
fabricated,  and  to  make  the  ground  of  distinction 
between  them  their  own  preference  for  the  superbly 

•  Gibbon,  ch.  xL  vol.  vii.  p.  1. 

•  Platonis  0pp.  Valpy's  edit.  vol.  ix.  Scholia,  p.  90,  ZSaTrucos] 
iK  Tioy  "M-ca/fOlo  AlyvTrruLKwv  eirraxaiScKan;  Swacrrctia  iroi/ievcs  ^crav 
dScX^oi  <^oiViic€s,  iivoi  /Soo-iXcis,   ot  koX  Mc/i^iv    cIXov,    cSr  TrpSrroi 
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elongated  chronology  produced  by  numbering  thirty 
human  dynasties,  instead  of  only  sixteen.  We  shall 
prove  that  that  magnificent  figment  of  the  vast  and 
anti-scriptural  duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  is 
not  more  contrary  to  Scripture  than  to  Manetho  and 
all  genuine  antiquity :  but,  meanwhile,  let  it  be  noted 
that  this  is  one  principal  point  on  which  their  critical 
decision  turns;  and  that  they  have  rejected  the 
genuine  firagments,  and  chosen  the  fabricated,  be- 
came they  choose  to  have  thirty  human  dynasties, 
and  not  only  sixteen '. 

But  there  is  pretended  to  be  found  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  Busebius,  an  authentic  copy  of  these 
dynasties  justifying  their  being  attributed  to  that 
author.  The  fact  as  to  the  Barbarous  Latin  Ex- 
tracts, which  has  been  referred  to,  dispels  that  de- 
lusion. The  editor  of  the  Armenian  translation,  vast 
and  imwarranted  as  are  his  assumptions,  does  not 


'  To  show  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  foUowing 
critical  passage,  which  may  also  be  of  service  as  containing  vir- 
tually the  confession  that  the  vetus  chrontcon,  or  old  chronographj 
(erroneously  so  called),  and  the  extract  fro^i  the  book  of  Sothis, 
are  substantially  the  same  thing.  ''  Syncellus  de  vetere  hoc 
chronico  verba  &ciens  dicit,  ^tperai  trap  Alywriovs  imXaiSv  ri 
}(poyoypaAfKioVf  &c.,  et  paulo  post  6  yhp  Trap*  AlyvtrruiKoli  [1.  Atyvir- 
Tiois^  hrunjfjLorarof  MavtOta,  vcpl  rlav  avrcov  X'  dvva(rr€i&v  yp<£i^as, 
lie  rcrunav  ^XaSrf  XajSoiv  ra$  &<f>opfAaq,  Karh.  ttoXv  SuL<fxov€i  Trcpi  rovq 
)(p€vov9  irpos  ravra  :  Facilis  conjectura  est,  referenda  haec  esse  ad 
Psendo-Manethonem,  t^  ScIi^ccds  pCpXav  auctorem.  Idque  vel  eo 
confirmatury  quod  PaetidO'Manetko  eodem  modo  quo  vetua  chronicon, 
triginta  dynastiia  et  mortalium  et  immortalium  regna  comprehendisse 
dicitur,  dum  vert  Manethonis  triginta  dyncisticB  nonniii  ad  mortales 
pertinent.*^   Mulleri  Fragm.  Hist,  Gr,,  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

The  distinction  of  the  true  and  false  Manetho  shpuld  here  be 
simply  reversed,  as  will  conclusively  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work,  when  the  other  points  relating  to  it  and  depending 
on  it  have  been  examined. 

c  2 
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even  pretend  a  greater  antiquity  for  it  than  the  fifth 
century ;  and  the  fact  alluded  to  goes  to  show  that 
in  the  half-century  between  the  death  of  Eusebius 
and  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  his  works  did 
not  contain  that  succession  of  dynasties.  The 
same,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  works 
themselves. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  extravagant  claims  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
Armenian  translation  of  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  * 
are  professed  to  be  supported,  is  as  weak  in  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  arrogant  in  tone.  The  proud  pre- 
tension of  the  editor  of  the  work  is  that  it  is  to  be 
received  as  Eusebius' s  genuine  and  standard  text, 
and  all  others  approved  or  condemned  according  to 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  it.  In  support 
of  this  stupendous  assumption  the  editor  does  not 
profess  to  think  any  evidence  at  all  necessary,  if  it 
were  not  (as  he  expresses  it)  for  the  ^^  malignant 
snspwions^^  of  some,  who  while  they  like  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  not  deceived,  only  deceive  others  and 
themselves  by  an  excess  of  subtlety  •.     We  set  out 

•  "  EusEBH  Pamphili  C-fiSARiENSis  Episcopi  Chronicon  Bi- 
PARTiTUM,  nunc  primum  ex  Anncniaco  textu  in  Latinum  conver- 
sum,  odnotationibus  auctum,  Graecis  FragmcntiB  exornatum,  operS 
P.  Jo.  Baptists  Aucher,  Ancyrani,  Monachi  Armeni  et  Doc- 
torie  Mechitaristae,"  4to  Venetiis,  1818. 

•  "  Sed  ipsius  operis  avOeyria  ad  versus  malignas  nonnuUorum  sus- 
piciones  asserenda  est,  qui  dum  se  malis  artibus  decipi  posse  re- 
forinidant,  alios  atque  adeo  semetipsos  nimis  acuta  subtilitate  deci- 
piunt,  liceat  nobis  nonnulla  praefari,"  &c.  Prcefy,  pp.  vii,  viii.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  is  on  the  fi;:st  publication  of  the  work. 
No  evidence  is  proposed  at  all,  except  on  account  of  "  the  malig- 
nant ;"  and  to  them  therefore  the  rest  of  mankind  are  indebted  for 
any^  however  small,  amount  of  evidence  which  is  given. 
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then  under  rebuke,  and  must  be  content  to  be  classed 
as  malignants,  since  we  think  some  evidence  very 
desirable  before  submitting  to  the  arrogancy  of  this 
claim.  Those  small  crumbs  of  evidence  which  the 
editor  has  condescended  to  impart  we  accept  with 
much  thankfulness,  but  not  without  a  considerable 
remaining  appetite,  and  far  from  reaching  the  com- 
fortable state  of  satisfaction  promised,  "ut  omni 
scrupulo  atque  dubitatione  sublata  ipsissimum  Bu- 
sebii  opus,  jamdiu  eruditorum  votis  expetitum,  tenere 
se  certo  sciat  Utteraria  respublica,  versionemque 
Haicanam,  quam  modo  exhibemus,  Eusebiani  Arche- 
typi  loco  habendam  esse  "  1 

But  what  are  the  proofs  ?  Nobody,  he  says,  can 
possibly  doubt  it  who  considers  the  constant  tra- 
dition of  the  Armenians — "  quorum  plurimi  linguae 
GraecsB  prorsus  ignari  "—the  greater  part  of  whose 
writers,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  next  page,  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  Greek;  and  who,  therefore, 
we  are  left  to  infer,  must  have  been  the  best  judges 
whether  it  was  the  very  text  of  Busebius.  He  quotes 
and  misapplies  a  passage  from  St.  Augustine  to  show 
that  there  cmild  be  no  belter  proof  of  its  perfect 
authenticity  than  this !  The  works  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Varro,  and  others,  are  received  as 
theirs  on  no  better  evidence,  in  the  learned  editor's 
opinion !  Then,  as  if  recollecting  that  all  these  bold 
statements  are  appUed  to  a  mere  translation,  the 
editor  bethinks  himself  how  the  translation  should 
be  proved  faithful.  The  most  natural  way  (he  re- 
marks)  would  be  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  but 
that  had  suffered  "miserable  shipwreck;"  so  that 
this  test  could  not  be  applied ;  but  it  could  be  com- 
pared with  Jerome's  Latin  translation,  and  with  the 
Greek  fragments ;  and  with  these  it  was  found  to 
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agree;  and  so,  he  argues,  it  is  certain  that  this 
Armenian  work  exhibits  the  entire  and  nncorrupted 
text  of  Eusebius  I  But  what  then  ?  while  the  proof 
of  this  depends  on  its  correspondence  with  the  Latin 
of  Jerome,  and  with  the  Greek  fragments,  it  is 
straightway  to  be  allowed  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
these,  and  to  be  made  the  only  standard  by  which 
they  are  to  be  tried  1  The  writer  has  not  enough  of 
logic  to  know  that  he  is  reasoning  in  a  circle.  The 
argument  flows  on  so  convincingly  to  him, — "  ut  si 
quadras  quod  ex  ipso  addiderit,  si  auctorum  loca 
nonnuUa  expendere  volueris,  ubi  Eusebianum  aliquid 
latere  viri  docti  suspicantur,  quod  posteriores  scrip- 
tores  in  aham  significationem  distraxerint,  si  denique 
quid  SynceUus  aUique  ex  Eusebio  Kara  Xcfu',  quid  ad 
sensum  citaverint,  ea  omnia  ad  hoc  quod  edimus 
opus  tuto  exigere  possis,  ac  de  iisdem  certissime 
judioare.  Quid  ni  ?  Cum  nemo  de  aUeno  opere  tarn 
prudenter  decernere  possit,  quam  auctor  de  suo  " ! 

Having  settled  the  matter  so  decisively,  one  is 
almost  surprised  to  find  him  beginning  again  in 
another  section,  "  De  Armeniacas  Eusebiani  Chronici 
versionis  Antiquitate  et  Auctoritate," — "  respecting 
the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion." Who  the  author  of  the  translation  was  the 
editor  ingenuously  confesses  he  has  not  the  remotest 
idea.  Nobody  heard  of  its  existence  till  within 
little  more  than  the  last  half-century,  when  it  came 
out  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  Hght  upon  Eusebius,  from 
a  quarter  whence  nobody  expected  it — "  unde  nemo 
profecto  orituram  suspicabatur,"  as  he  had  expressed 
it  a  little  before.  In  the  last  century  one  Dr.  James 
Redstone',  Vicar  of  the  Jerusalem  Patriarch  of  the 

*  "Jacobus  quidam  Rhedeetoniiis  Doctor.'*     One  of  the  leanied 
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ArmenianSy  when  he  was  in  the  Holy  City,  found  a 
manuscript  of  venerable  antiquity,  containing  this 
Armenian  version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Busebius,  and, 
having  taken  it  some  time  after  to  Constantinople, 
placed  it  in  the  library  oi  the  Patriarch's  seminary 
of  the  Armenians,  in  that  royal  city.  The  editor 
heard  of  it,  obtained  liberty  to  examine  and  copy  it, 
and  immediately  thought  of  translating  it  into 
Latin,  and  publishing  it.  But  though  nobody  knew 
any  thing  of  its  existence  till  then,  there  now  comes 
out  a  claim,  grounded  on  the  fact  that  all  the  Arme- 
nian world  knew  it,  and  that  there  was  a  continuous 
chain  of  tradition  and  testimony  in  its  favour,  which 
had  existed,  as  alleged,  from  the  fifth  century ! 
There  cannot  (he  tells  us)  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  of 
that  antiquity.  Behold  the  proof  with  which  he 
gratifies  us,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Till  the  year  of  Christ  406  the  Armenians  had 
not  even  an  alphabet.     But  when,  by  the  singular 

writers  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  Dr.  Williams  (p.  54  note), 
sajs  it  was  Cardinal  Mai  who  discovered  it.  I  give  the  state- 
ment of  the  work  itself.  There  was  a  rival  and  contemporaneous 
publication  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  same  Armenian  translation, 
but  without  the  Armenian  text,  in  the  same  jear,  at  Milan,  and 
dedicated  to  Charles  Albert,  under  the  title,  Eusehii  Pampkili 
Chronicorum  Canonum  libri  duo,  Opus  ex  Haicano  codice  a  doctore 
Joanne  Zohrabo  Collegii  Armeniaci  Venetiaivm  alumno  diligenter 
eapres9um  et  castigatum.  Angelus  Maiu^  et  Johannes  Zohrabus 
nunc  primum  conjunctis  curis  Latinitate  donatum  notisque  illustra- 
tvm^  odditis  ChroBcis  reliquiis,  ediderunt,  4ix}  Mediolani,  1818.  The 
edition  which  I  have  principally  used  is  that  of  Aucher ;  but  I 
have  also  consulted  that  now  referred  to,  and  from  what  is  after- 
wards to  be  mentioned  i^  will  be  seen  that  if  Cardinal  Mai  dis- 
covered any  thing,  it  was  not  the  manuscript,  but  t?te  non-existence 
of  the  pretended  ancient  manuscript  at  Constantinople  /  But  that 
will  scarcely  add  to  the  weight  of  the  authority  which  Dr.  Wil- 
liams cites  and  supinely  relies  on  in  his  partial  ignorance. 
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blessing  of  God,  Mastosius,  or  Mesropes,  found  in 
that  year  the  elements  of  the  Armenian  alphabet, 
within  the  next  forty-four  years  more  than  six  hun- 
dred volumes  had  been  translated  into  that  language. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  the  father  of  their  poets  and 
historians,  who  lived  the  whole  century  and  twenty 
years  more,  had  a  hand  in  these  translations,  and 
mentions  some  of  his  scholars  and  associates  who 
laboured  in  the  work.  Whatever  has  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  fathers  into  Armenian  is  ascribed, 
it  seems,  to  that  century.  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical 
History  was  translated  then,  and  why  not  also  his 
Chronica  ?  Nay,  was  it  possible  (!)  that  it  should 
not  have  been  translated  then,  considering  what  an 
important  work  it  was  ?  Some  Armenian  writers 
have  mentioned  or  quoted  from  Eusebius's  Chronica; 
and  how  could  they  have  done  that  if  it  had  not 
been  translated,  when  most  of  them  understood  not 
a  word  of  Greek  ?"  The  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
self whether  there  be  a  grain  of  proof  in  all  this. 
The  editor  then  names  one  Armenian  writer  in  the 
twelfth  century  (Samuel,  a  presbyter  of  Ania '),  one 

•  Armenice  Urhs  ad  flumen  Achvrwm  sit  a.  The  Snmmarium 
Temporum  of  this  Samuel  Aniens  is  translated  into  Latin,  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Chronicon  of  Eusehius,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Migne's  edition  of  that  father,  in  the  PatrologicB 
cursua  Completus  ;  Series  Grceca  ;  and  is  thus  described :  Opus  ex 
Haicanis  quinque  codicibus  ab  Joanne  Zohraho  Doctore  Armeniaco 
diligenter  exscriptum  at  que  etnendatum,  Joannas  Zohrahus  et  Ange- 
lus  Maius  primum  conjunctis  curts  Latintfate  donatmriy  notisque 
illustratum  ediderunt.  His  work  is  assigned  by  the  editore  to 
the  period  of  the  Patriarch  Gregory  the  yoiiuger,  who  succeeded 
to  the  office,  a.d.  1176.  As  might  be  .expected  from  a  writer  of 
that  late  date  it  contains  the  list  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetho, 
thirty-one  in  number. 

It  mav  bo  observed  that  this  citv,  Ania,  seems  to  have  two 
adjectives  foimed  from  it,  Aniahus  and  Aniensis,  both  Ix^Ionging 
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in  the  eleventh,  one  in  the  tenth  (Stephanas  Varta- 
biei,  also  called  Asolicus),  one  in  the  close  of  the 
ninth  (Thomas  Arzerumius) ;  and  after  cursorily 
alluding  to  two  more  in  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury, he  skips  over  the  rest  to  the  fifth  century,  in 
which  he  names  Lazarus  Pharpensis  and  Moses 
Chorenensis,  who  notice  or  quote  Eusebius's  Chro- 
nica; all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  to  make  their 
evidence  of  any  value  to  the  point  of  an  Armenian 
translation  having  then  existed,  must  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  both  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that  they 
might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  quote  from  the 
original  or  from  Jerome,  for  that  would  spoil  the 
argument  that  they  must  necessarily  have  been 
using  this  translation.  This  ignorance  of  theirs, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  proved,  being  an  essential 
point  in  the  argument.  He  remarks  that  their 
words  are,  in  some  instances,  the  same  with  those 
of  this  translation ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
translator  might  avail  himself  of  the  rendering  of 
certain  passages  given  by  those  well-known  authors 
in  their  own  country  and  language,  and  that  the 
identity  of  the  words  in  some  cases  might  thus  tell 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction,  indicating  the  trans- 
lator to  be  later  than  the  authors  from  whom  he 
adopted  the  rendering  of  certain  passages.  There 
is  much,  therefore,  to  be  desiderated  in  the  way  of 
proof.  And  when  at  last  he  comes  to  Moses  of 
Chorene,  in  the  fifth  century,  or  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  who  is  not  supposed  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
whose  quotation  of  Eusebius  might  therefore  plainly 
be  from  the  original,  he  argues  that  one  might  even 
suspect  this  Moses  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 

to  persons  who  may  be,  or  have  been,  suspected  as  corruptors  of 
Eusebius. 
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translation,  for  no  one  of  the  others  was  so  familiar 
with  Eusebius  \ 

Admirable  evidence,  certainly,  to  support  such 
confident  assertions!  wonderfully  consistent  with 
itself !  After  which,  it  may  be  best  to  come  back 
to  the  former  statement  of  the  editor : — "  Ad  ejus 
auctorem  quod  attinet,  quisnam  ille  demum  fuerit, 
haud  potuisse  nos,  ne  conjiciendo  quidem,  divinare, 
ingenue  fatemur."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  sug- 
gest that  the  fewer  there  were  who  understood 
Greek,  the  slower  the  process  of  translating  the 
Greek  fathers  must  have  been  in  a  nation  which 
had  just  got  its  alphabet,  and  the  later,  therefore^ 
this  translation.  They  who  choose  to  accept  and 
build  upon  the  foundation  of  this  literary  oracle  are 
very  welcome  to  do  so.  But  it  was  surely  unfortu- 
nate that  the  editor,  writing  in  an  age  when  the 
manufacture  of  antiquities  in  paintings,  bronzes,  and 
other  works  has  become  a  trade,  should  have 
thought  it  proper  to  suggest  that  he  felt  the  work 
at  all  open  to  the  "  malignant  suspicion"  of  having 
been  produced  ^^malis  artibus;^^  nay,  should  even 
confess  that  his  own  suspicions  (alas,  how  malig- 
nant !)  were  very  much  awakened  by  the  first  copy 
he  received  of  it,  which  contained  too  much  of 
Scaliger's,  and  which  actually  proved  to  have  been 
very  much  interpolated^  and  was  returned  with  re- 
marks to  that  effect  to  the  transcribers  * !     What 

'  Compare  this  with  what  is  said  by  Mai  in  the  preface  of  his 
edition  from  the  Armenian,  p.  xi,  "  Neque  illud  tamen  reticen- 
dum  est,  a  Mose  [sc.  Chorenense]  Chronicon  Africani  semel  ap- 
pellari,  Eusebii  simile  opus  non  iteniJ'*  "  The  Chronicon  of  Afri- 
caniis  is  once  quoted  by  name  by  Moses  Chorcnensis,  the  similar 
work  of  Eusebius  is  not,^' 

*  ^*  Quod  cum  accepissem,  et  cum  Eusebiano  Chronico  ab  Scali- 
gero  cdito  contulissem,  statim  mihi  suspicio  qua?dam  oborta  est, 
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the  reason  of  his  correspondent  had  been  for  so 
interpolating  the  copy  sent,  or  what  he  had  aimed 
at  concocting  by  it,  is  not  explained;  but  it  is 
assumed  that  the  new  and  fair  transcript  which  was 
then  made  from  it,  and  which  appeared  purged  of 
all  the  suspected  interpolations,  represents  a  docu- 
ment  of  unquestionable  antiquity  I  The  reader  may 
put  these  facts  together,  with  an  instructive  piece 
of  information  which  is  fiirnished  by  the  learned 
Angelo  Mai,  afterwards  Cardinal,  in  the  Preface  of 
his  Latin  translation  from  the  same  Armenian  or 
Haican  Codex,  published  at  Milan,  without  the  Ar- 
menian text,  in  the  very  same  year  (1818),  who  tells 
us  that  the  ancient  manuscript,  alleged  to  have  been 
found,  had  already  strangely  vanished,  and  when 
sought  again  was  not  to  be  found  at  all  at  Constan- 
tinople * !     What  the  real  worth  of  it  may  be,  will, 

exemplom  nobis  transmissum  haud  omnino  antique  illi  codici  re- 
Bpondere,  licet  enim  in  moltis  a  Scaligeri  lectione  discederet,  con- 
sentiebat  tamen  in  nonnullis ;  quce  quoniam  ah  Eusebio  ipso  pro- 
fecta  esse  non  poteranty  haud  exiguam  mihi  interpellationis  sue- 
picionem  injiciebant/'  &c.     Prcef.  p.  xxii. 

'  *'  Tree  igitnr  Canonum  EuBebianorum  manuscripti  codices 
esse  coeperunt ;  primus  Byzantinus  membraneus,  sseculo  undecimo 

duodecimove  conscriptus Princeps  autem  hie  codex  videtur 

ex  hominum  conspectu  abiisse ;  rursus  enim  qucesitus  in  regia  Tur^ 
carum  urbe  nequicquam  est.  Secundus  Codex  Constantinopoli  con- 
fectus,  sed  Venetiis  postea  collocatus,  Venetus  a  nobis  appellatur. 
Tertius  denique  Venetiis  a  Zohrabo  manu  propria  elaboratus,  turn 
Mediolanum  ab  eodem  translatus,  dicatur  Mediolanensis,*^  The 
second  of  these  was  a  copy  of  the  first,  made  for  Zohrabus  at  his 
earnest  request  by  one  George  Johnson, — "  qui  gente  Armenius, 
patri&  Cpolitanus  "  [which  may  be  intended  for  Constantinopoli- 
tanus,  or  shall  we  say  rather  Cosmopolitan  us,  a  countryman  of 
Dr.  Redstone  ?].     Prcpfi  p.  xiii. 

After  this  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  Milan  edition  of  the 
Armenian  rendered  into  Latin,  was  made  from  the  same  copy  with 
the  Venetian  edition,  only  re-copied  with  Zohrabus's  own  hand,  it 
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no  doubt,  be  discovered  without  any  discourtesy  to 
the  ingenious  monks  and  linguistic  students  and 
alumni  of  the  Armenian  Seminaries  of  Rome  or 
Venice.  But  there  need  be  little  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  worth  wiU  be  found  not  equal  to  its 
pretensions.  Clearly  it  is  later  than  the  date  at 
which  the  names  Neirus  and  S6sus  **,  in  the  Baby- 
lonian fragment  of  Abydenus,  became  mistaken  for 
words  expressing  Chaldean  periods  of  time — a  mis- 
take which  is  gone  into  by  Syncellus,  and  appears 
from  him  to  have  been  first  made  by  Anianus  and 
Panodorus,  who  flourished  under  the  patriarchate  of 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  385 — 412  '.  But  the 
ancients  know  nothing  of  these  words  as  designating 
measures  of  time;  and  Hesychius,  the  Greek  lexi- 
cographer in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
while  he  gives  the  word  Z'otpos,  d/ot^/ios   rts   irapa 

is  amusing  to  find  tbe  following  passage  in  the  preface  to  Migne's 
edition  of  the  Chronicon,  purporting  to  be  from  the  same  Angclo 
Mai : — "  Duce  tantummodo  totius  operis  editiones  curatse  sunt, 
Medlolanensis  videlicet  atque  Veneta,  quce,  separatis  locis  studiisque 
factcBy  hand  semel  inter  se  dissident " !  !  What  marvel  ?  There 
comes  out,  however,  in  the  same  edition,  a  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment that  Mai  thought  the  Armenian  had  been  tampered  with, 
"  Etenim  luce  meridiana  clariua  est,  non  pauca  Amienium  vel  ama- 
nuensem  vel  interpretetn  de  genuinis  Eusehii  fraginentis  prcetemiisisse, 
quam  rem  Syncellus  prassertim  et  Chronicon  Paschale  (cujus  nobi- 
lissimus  in  Vaticana  Bibliotheca  codex  est)  apcrte  demonstrant,  de 
quorum  veluti  rivulorum  ab  Eusebio  origine  nuUo  modo  dubitari 
potest."   p.  29. 

*  Sdsus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  king  in  a  list  of  Manetho's  ; 
apud  Scaliger.  Thesaur.  Temp.  (Gr.)  p.  7.  It  may  be  in  both 
cases  an  abbreviation  of  Seso6sis,  which  again  will  be  found  to 
be  an  abbreviation  of  Sesog-Khosis,  i.  e.  the  Sheykh  of  Cush. 

^  That  Syncellus  himself  followed  them  in  this  mistake  appears 
from  the  following  wordj«  of  his,  6  fxkv  BrypuKrcros  8ta  a-dpfnv  kol 
vrjpwv  Koi  o-a>a-o-u)v  dreypaj/^aTo.  Syucel.  Chrouogr.  ed.  Dindorf. 
vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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BajSvXoviotSy  says  nothing  of  them.  Anianus  and 
Panodorus  are  less  likely  to  have  been  read  by 
the  Armenian  divines  than  the  more  distinguished 
SynceUus  of  the  Patriarch  Tarasius,  in  the  eighth 
century,  through  whom  the  names  of  these  two 
Alexandrian  monks  have  been  preserved  to  the 
world.  The  editor  has  mentioned  that  there  was  an 
Armenian  Writer  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  Zecharias,  Metropolitan,  or  Bishop  General*  of 
Armenia,  with  whom  the  Patriarch  Photius  of 
Constantinople  corresponded,  and  who  metitions  the 
Chronica  of  Eusebius  in  his  Homilies ;  and  that  in 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century  there  was  an  Arme- 
nian writer  Thomas  of  Erzeroum,  who  perpetually 
follows  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius,  and  gives  his 
words;  one  in  the  tenth,  Asolicus,  who  gives  an 
abstract,  and  quotes  whole  pages  of  the  author; 
one  in  the  eleventh,  and  one  in  the  twelfth,  who  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  work  of  Eusebius.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  assume,  therefore,  that  this  Arme- 
nian translation  might  be  compiled  in  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century ;  or,  indeed,  with  all  these  helps, 
as  late,  or  later,  than  the  last  of  these  writers,  sup- 
posing  there  was  then  a  writer  who  understood,  and 
could  write,  pure  Haican  Armenian  as  weU  as  later 
critics  occupied  in  the  revision  of  school  exercises 
in  that  language.  But  that  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence ;  neither  would  it  take  much  from  its  value 
if  the  learned  editor's  own  first  suspicions  of  the 
copy  had  proved  well  founded  not  only  as  to  that 
transcript,  but  as  to  the  book  itself,  that  it  had  been 
concocted  later  than  Scaliger's  great  work.  For  to 
us  it  comes  only  with  the  critical  evidence  of  the 

'  Catholicus. 
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first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  of  an  editor 
who,  to  judge  from  his  introduction,  seems  to  have 
been  not  very  capable  of  reasoning  or  accurately 
estimating  evidence,  though  very  largely  endowed 
with  assurance.  Moreover,  the  alleged  ancient 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  had  a 
doubtful  history,  and  a  mysterious  disappearance. 
Scaliger's  marvellous  work  of  the  restoration  of  the 
first  book  of  Eusebius's  Chronica  from  the  collection 
of  Greek  fragments  is  not  the  less,  but  the  more 
valuable,  because  we  know  the  avowed  nature  of  it, 
and  manner  of  its  execution,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
used  with  absolute  reliance,  but  with  caution  and 
discrimination  *.  No  doubt  it  contains  some  things 
which  belong  to  SynceUus  or  others,  and  not  to 
Eusebius.  If  it  had  come  to  us  with  the  claim  of 
an  assumed  ancient  manuscript,  its  value  would 
have   been  incalculably  diminished.     And,  in  like 

*  The  sources  from  which  Scaliger  collected  the  remains  of  the 
first  book  of  Eusebius's  Chronica  are  thus  mentioned  by  him  : — 
"  Gneca  autem  quascumque  nancisci  potuimus,  majori  ex  parte  a 
Greorgio  Tarasii  Patriarchs  StuccIIo  habemus ;  qusedam  etiam  a 
Chronologo  innominate  beneficio  viri  nunquam  satis  laudati  Isaaci 
Casauboni,  quos  Fastos  Siculos  vocant ;  neque  pauca  a  Georgio 
Cedreno,  qui  multa  Eusebiana  in  suum  centonem  inculcavit,  non 
quidem  ab«  Eusebio  petita  sed  a  Georgio  STUcello.  Accessit  his 
cumulus  comitate  ejusdem  quem  mode  nominavi  praestantissimi 
viri  araj&ujvucat  et  alia  immortalia  monumenta  quae  in  calcem  Gr^s- 
corum  Eusebianorum  conjecimus  quod  ea  sero  accepissemus/' 
Scalig,  Thesaur.  Temp,  Frolegom.  p.  xxiv.  He  has  not,  however, 
specially  given  his  authority  for  each  of  the  fragments  separately; 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  he  seems  to  have  had  access  to  some 
superior  copies  of  them  to  those  which  are  now  generally  known 
in  the  sources  above  specified.  Scaliger's  restoration  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Chronica,  has  been  too  implicitly  relied  on  by  some ; 
it  has  been  impugned  by  others,  but  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of 
inestimable  value  towards  the  recovery  of  the  tnith. 
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manner^  when  a  translation  of  doubtfdl  origin,  un- 
known date  and  author,  professing  to  represent  a 
lost  work,  and  that  through  the  medium  of  a  lan- 
guage little  understood  or  cultivated, — ^a  translation 
presented  in  a  manuscript  which  is  mysterious  in 
the  account  of  its  transcription,  confessed  inter- 
polation, subsequent  correction,  and  concoction  to 
the  proper  state  of  genuineness,  and  again  still 
more  mysterious  in  its  immediate  disappearance  and 
certified  non-existence  at  the  place  where  it  was 
represented  to  be  deposited, — ^is  put  forth  with  the 
arrogant  claim  to  be  received  in  all  respects  instead 
of  the  original,  and  with  all  the  weight  and  con- 
fidence due  to  the  original,  it  is  invested  suflBiciently, 
even  by  the  effrontery  of  that  pretension,  with  the 
character  of  an  imposture.  Whatever  value  it  pos- 
sesses is  simply  in  its  modem  notes,  or  in  the  way 
of  critical  suggestion,  not  of  evidence  or  authority  \ 
Besides  the  information  deducible  from  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  genuine  or  alleged  Manethonian  frag- 
ments, and  the  use  made  of  them  by  Afiicanus  and 
Eusebius,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  statements  contained  in  the  history  of 
Diodorus,  which,  in  part,  are  probably  derived  from 
Manetho,  and  admit  of  being  reduced  to  parallehsm, 
in  part  are  divergent,  and  manifestly  theoretical 
results  of  an  alteration  in  the  cyclical  computation 
of  time.  Dicaearchus,  and  many  other  ancient  writers 
who  need  not  here  be  enumerated,  have  left  im- 
portant statements,  which  admit,  as  shall  be  proved, 

'  I  maj  cite  here  the  judicious  but  perhaps  tpo  mildly  expressed 
caution  of  Clinton : — "  We  must  not  estimate  this  woi^  [the 
Armenian  translation]  beyond  its  real  value."  Fasti  Hellen^  vol. 
iii.  p.  202.  Verhum  sapientilms  I  But  this  word  of  warning  has 
proved  insufficient  for  many  subsequent  writers. 
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of  being  reconciled  with  Manetho  and  with  one 
another  to  a  degree  not  hitherto  supposed  possible, 
and  bring  out  a  consistent  testimony.  These  will 
be  noticed  in  the  order  in  which  they  most  con- 
veniently present  themselves.  It  will  also  be  found 
that  there  is  demonstrable  scientific  evidence  de- 
pending on  the  ancient  Egyptian  cyclical  computa- 
tion of  time.  With  these  it  will  be  shown  that  there 
is  direct  and  conclusive  agreement  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  that  in  the  present  work  I  have  used,  for  the 
basis  of  inquiry  as  regards  Eusebius  and  Africanus, 
with  the  alleged  Manethonian  Dynasties,  the  text 
given  in  Scahger's  "  Thesaurus  Teraporum,"  pub- 
lished in  folio  at  Cologne  in  1629,  and  at  Amster- 
dam in  1658 ;  that  great  work,  which  itself  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  the  study,  furnishing  obviously 
the  most  important  point  of  departure  for  all  sub- 
sequent investigation.  But  I  have  not  neglected 
later  criticism,  particularly  that  of  Bunsen  and  of 
Mueller.  Of  Syncellus  I  have  used  the  edition  of 
Goarus,  and  also  that  of  Dindorff.  In  Scaliger's 
day  the  Chronography  of  Syncellus  had  not  been 
edited,  and  he  used  manuscripts  furnished  by  the 
learned  Isaac  Casaubon,  which  are  thought  by  some 
critics  not  to  have  been  suflBciently  doctored,  "  apo- 
graphis  parum  ernendatis  usus  est  ^"     I  suspect  that 

•  "  Sed  non  modo  Syncclli  et  Chronici  Alexandrini,  turn  tern- 
pons  nondum  editorum,  apographis  parum  ernendatis  usus  est," 
&c.  Euseh.  Chron.  .ed.  Migne.  The  principle  on  which  Scaliger 
went,  as  stated  hj  himself  in  a  particular  instance,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  "  Siquid  in  annis  regum  immutatum  occurret, 
quod  ah  Eusehianis  rationibns  discrepet;  sciat  candidus  lector 
mahiisse  nos  ea  ita  relinquere,  quam  ad  rationes  Eusebii  castigare. 
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some  of  the  manuscripts  which  Scaliger  used  were 
in  some  respects  superior  to  those  from  which  the 
editions  have  been  printed,  which  have  probably 
been  mended  too  much.  Not  to  mention  here  the 
many  other  authors  abundantly  referred  to,  the 
reader  wiU  find  that  I  have  made  it  my  practice  to 
go  to  the  original  sources,  and  not  to  take  state- 
ments at  second  hand.  The  condensed  results  of 
most  of  the  later  criticism,  including  Boeckh's 
Manethonian  Canon,  and  the  critical  suggestions  of 
Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  others,  may  be  found  in 
Mueller's  "  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum." 
And  in  Bunsen's  work,  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 
History,"  the  reader  will  find  a  usefiil  Appendix  of 
authorities  at  the  close  of  the  first  volume.  No 
means  of  accurate  information  within  my  power  has 
been  neglected,  as  wiU  sufficiently  appear,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  following  pages. 

Multa  enim  sunt,  quae  sine  eorum  detrimento  curaii  non  possunt. 
Itaque  ea  ita,  sicut  a  Georgio  accepimus,  relinquere  maluimus, 
quam  kolk^  kokov  uura<r0ai."  Scalig,  Notce  in  Orceca  Euaehiiy 
p.  412. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A   CHRONOLOGICAL    STATEMENT   OF   DICAARCHUS   CONSIDERED. 

PROBABLY  no  more  advantageous  order  can  be 
adopted  for  tlie  opening  of  a  subject  involving 
the  necessity  of  much  detailed  investigation  and 
proof  than  that  in  which  the  gradual  progress  of 
discovery  has  been  developed  to  my  own  mind,  and 
I  shall  therefore  seek  no  other  reason  for  the  position 
here  assigned  to  the  statement  which  I  bring  first 
before  my  reader's  notice. 

In  a  valuable  Greek  collection  of  ancient  historical 
passages,  published  in  Scaliger's  "  Thesaurus  Tem- 
porum,"  entitled  "  *I<TTopiSiv  awayaryij'  Collectanea 
Histariarum  partim  ex  iis  scriptoribus  qui  nondum 
editi  stintj  partim  ex  iis  qui  editi.  Penus  antiquce 
viemorice  locupletissimum^  totum  fere  Eusehium  illus- 
trans  \*^  there  is  a  passage  given  fi'om  Dicasarchus 

'  This  collection  was  received  by  Scaliger  from  the  celebrated 
Isaac  Casaubon,  and  is  thus  alluded  to  in  Scaliger's  Prolegomena, 
p.  22,  after  mention  of  his  other  materials,  "  Accessit  his  cumulus 
comitate  ejusdem,  quern  mode  nominavi,  prsestantissimi  Tiri, 
araj&toviKOLy  et  alia  immortalia  monumenta,  quse  in  calcem  Graeco- 
rum  Eusebianorum  conjecimus,  quod  ea  sero  accepissemus." 
There  is  the  following  note  prefixed  to  the  *I<rropuav  <rvvayiayrf,  in 
the  edition  of  1658».  published  bj  Alex.  More  and  J.  Jahnsson, 
p.  313.  (The  former  edition  was  published  by  Scaliger  in  1606.) 
^*  NoTA.  Quas  in  his  collectaneis  historiarum,  proximis  aliquot 
paginis,  alio  charactere  aut  Notis  expressa  sunt,  ea  in  exemplar! 
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the  Messenian,  a  philosopher  and  historical  writer, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  who  flourished, 
as  Clinton  *  shows,  for  about  forty  years,  from  b,o. 
826  to  B.C.  287,  being  thus  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  it  with  Manetho.  Dicaearchus, 
as  here  represented,  says,  in  his  first  book,  that 
"  after  Obus,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  Sesonkh6si8 
became  king ;  and  so  from  the  reign  of  Sesonkh68IS 
to  the  Olympiad  were  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Nilus  [read  Alex- 
ander] back  to  the  first  Olympiad  were  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  years ;  so  that,  altogether,  there 
were  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years.*'  The  words  are  as  follow : — AiKaiapxo^  ep 
TrpwTff}.  M era  toi/  ^IcrtSos  icat  *Ocri/>t8o9  ^fipov,  fiacn," 
Xcvs  yiyov^  S^aoyxoxri^*  cScrrc  yiv^adai  otto  rrj^ 
Seaoyxfoa-iZo^  fiaatXeia^,  li^^ypi  rJJs  *OXv/x7rta8os,  en; 
hia)(i\ia  tf/,  awo  8c  rfj^  NeCXov  fiaavKeias  y^^XP^  '^^ 
TrpwTT]^  'OXv/iirtoSos  err)  vfi's' '.  cus  cTi^at  ra  Trdvra 
oiJLov    en)    Sur^tXta    iwaKoaui    Xt'*.     It   is   clearly 

adjecta  erant  manu  Scaligeri.  Qusedam  praeterea  ab  eodem  levi- 
ter  interpolata,  et  qusedam  penitus  sublata  memmeris.  Quae  ilia, 
diligens  ac  Btudiosus  lector,  factll  collatione  novaB  hujus  editionis 
cum  priore,  facile  deprehendet.'*  I  have  compared  the  two  edi- 
tions. Tlie  passage  is  the  same  in  both^  and  is  therefore  such  as 
Scaliger  received  it  from  Casaubon. 

*  "  Fasti  Hellen.'*  vol.  iii.  p.  474. 

*  The  editions  of  Apollonius  have  vXt'. 

*  Scaliger,  Thesaur,  Temp,y  Amstelodami^  1651,  Gr.  p^  355. 
The  word  NclXov  in  this  passage  is  miswritten  for  'AXov,  con- 
tracted for  *AXc^avSpov.  The  old  Ionic  letters  resembled  the 
Phoenician  (Herod,  v.  58,  59)  ;  and  there  was  a  Phoenician  form  of 
A,  ^^  exactly  like  NI,  having  probably  a  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
form  of  Aleph  »,  (vid.  Scalig.  "  Animadv."  p.  110,  Digressio  de 
literar.  Ionic,  origine).     The  knee  of  the  letter  may  be  observed 
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necessary  to  introduce  a  numerical  correction  in  the 
passage,  either  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  sum 
total  to  2946  (for  which  there  is  no  authority),  or 
else  reducing  the  interval  from  Alexander  back  to 

to  be  retained  in  a  common  form  of  it  at  the  time  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  /^.     Lepsiu«  alno,  in  his  "  Tabule  of  Umbrian  and 

Oscan  Inscriptions "  (fol.  Lips.  1841,  Tab.  xxxi.),  gives  us  the 
Oscan  or  ancient  Capuan   form  of  A,  K],  easily  mistaken  for 

the  literoB  Ugatce  NI ;  whence,  rounding  the  top,  ^     ^,  A. 

The  same  pas^^age  of  Dicsearchus  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonitts  of  Rhodes,  in  commenting  on  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Argonautica.  But  in  all  the  editions  of  that  author,  simply  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  Florence,  1496, 
the  first  printed,  the  text  of  which  is  in  uncial  characters,  the 
Scholia  in  cursive  without  capitals,  there  is  the  coiruption  of 
reading,  oxrre  yiyvtadax  diro  rQg  (rccroyxaxriSo?  Paa-iXtCan  ftc^i  T179 
v€iX.ovj  for  rrj^  oXv/x.,  an  abbreviation  of  oAv/ATrioSos,  which,  written 
in  a  careless  hand,  or  read  from  a  slightly  blotted  or  obliterated 
copy,  might  be  mistaken.  It  is  manifest  that  in  the  passage 
itself  the  king  meant  is  not  Nilus  but  Alexander,  and  that  the 
reading  in  the  following  clause  must  have  been  diro  SI  rrj^  'AAov 
PaaOuCa^  fi€xpi  r^s  irp6TV^  'OAu/xirtaSos  Inj  v/xt'  (or  v\r).  There 
was  also  a  sufficient  reason  why  Dicaearchus  should  take  his 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  Alexander,  but  none  in  the  world  why 
he  should  concern  himself  about  Nilus ;  and  as  the  one  stretch  of 
years  comes. up  to  the  Olympiad,  and  the  other  is  added  to  it,  the 
measure  itself  fixes  the  true  person  to  be  Alexander. 

I  have  compared  the  editions  of  Apollonius,  of  Flor,  1496, 
Francofurti  1546,  p.  227(2),  Aldus,  Ven.  1521,  the  Elzevtr  1641,  H. 
StephanuSj  Far.  1574,  and  Lipsice  1813.  The  passage  in  all  follows 
the  corruption  in  the  first ;  and  it  is  given  in  agreement  with  these 
in  Mulleri  "Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  vol.  ii.  p.  236,  with  the  addition  of  a 
still  more  corrupted  copy  of  it  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  in  which 
the  name  Scfroy^ojo'iSof  had  been  altered  into  SccraKrrpiSos ;  as 
Buttmanu  again  has  altered  the  name  to  SesortSsis  {Bunsen,  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  682).  That  the  Scholiast  understood  the  Sesonkhosis  men- 
tioned to  be  Sesostrls  may  be  admitted ;  but  it  was  another  thing 
to  alter  the  word,  and  that  is  due  to  the  transcriber  of  the  Paris 
manuscript,  a  fit  precedent  for  the  further  change  of  Buttmann. 
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the  first  Olympiad,  from  446  to  436  years ;  and  for 
this  change  of  reading  there  is  authority.  Either  of 
these  two  numbers  would  be  sufficiently  in  agree- 
ment with  historical  fact,  according  as  you  date 
forward  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Olympiad, 
B.C.  776,  to  the  termination  of  the  Persian  Empire 
by  the  death  of  Darius,  B.C.  330,  which  gives  the 
interval  446  years ;  or,  as  you  date  back  from  the 
death  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  accession  of  Alex- 
ander in  Macedonia,  B.C.  336,  to  the  end  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  B.C.  772,  which  gives  the  interval  436 
years.  The  effect  of  this  latter  reckoning  would  be 
to  include  the  first  Olympiad  in  the  span  of  2500 
years  from  Sbsonkhosis,  and  therefore,  consistently 
with  this,  to  count  back  from  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander in  Macedonia  to  the  same  point  (namely,  the 
close  of  the  Olympiad),  436  years.  Thus,  the  total 
sum  of  2936  years  is  to  be  taken  previous  to  B.C. 
336,  which  brings  us  to  the  year  B.C.  3272  as  the 
date  given  by  Dicaaarchus  for  Sesonkhosis.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  numbers  were  modified  in  agree- 
ment with  the  reading  446  from  Alexander  to  the 
Olympiad,  the  effect  of  this,  counted  in  the  manner 
we  have  indicated,  would  be  to  place  the  date  four 
years  earlier,  B.C.  3276.  Now,  either  of  these  years 
(b.c.  3276,  or  b.o.  3272),  whichever  may  be  the  date 
given  by  Dicaearchus  for  the  earliest  of  mortals  who 
is  recognized  as  having  held  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  not  greatly  different  from  the  Septua- 
gint  date  of  the  flood,  as  it  is  counted  by  Dr.  Hales*, 
after  Scaliger  •  and  others,  according  to  which  Noah 

*  HaWs  "  Analysifl  of  Chronology,"  vol  i.  p.  215.     2nd  edit. 
Rivingtons,  1880. 

•  The  Churches  of  the  East,  as  Scaliger  informs  ns,  reckon 
from  the  Septuao^int  5500  yoars,  and  no  more,  from  AdamV  crea- 
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left  the  ark  in  the  year  B.C.  3246.  The  late  Mr. 
Cunninghame  of  Lainshaw,  in  his  tables,  makes  the 
Septuagint  date  of  it  B.C.  3216,  thus  reducing  the 
time  by  about  thirty  years;  Dicasairchus  increases 
it  apparently  by  a  similar  number,  and,  as  we  shall 
find,  with  better  reason.  It  will  be  acknowledged 
that  it  is  the  Greek,  or  Septuagint,  Chronology  of 
the  Bible  which  we  must  use  in  comparison  with  the 
reckoning  of  the  Greek  Gentile  writers. 

The  date  thus  given  by  Dicaearchus  goes  to  iden- 
tify the  first  mortal  king  of  Egypt,  whom  he  calls 
Sbsonkh6sis,  with  Kh6s,  or  Gush,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ham,  the  son  of  Noah.  From  Ham,  or  Kbam,  that 
land  received  its  ancient  name  of  Khbmu  '.   But  it  is 

tion  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Scaliger,  however,  says  that  in  order 
to  make  the  reckoning  square  with  the  theory  of  his  Julian  period, 
and  the  cycles  of  which  it  is  constituted,  we  must  reckon  more 
precisely  5508  years,  so  that  Christ's  Nativity  would  be  placed  in 
the  currency  of  the  year  of  the  world  5509.  (Scalig.  Can,  Isagog, 
lib.  iii.  pp.  279 — 281.)  But  this  modification  (in  which  he  had 
been  preceded  by  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Cycle)  is  theoretical. 
The  late  Mr.  Cunninghame  of  Lainshaw,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  very  minute  investigation,  but  also  on  theoretical  grounds, 
reduced  the  round  number  5500  to  the  extent  of  twenty-two 
years,  placing  the  date  of  the  Creation  in  the  year  B.C.  5478,  just 
thirty  years  below  Scaliger's  estimate.  The  variation  of  the  two 
dates  of  the  deluge  given  above  will  be  found  to  be  explained  by 
this  circumstance.  The  years  from  the  ci^eation  of  Adam  to  the 
deluge,  according  to  the  most  generally  approved  reading  of  the 
Septuagint^  accepted  by  Scaliger,  Hales,  Clinton,  and  Cunning- 
hame, are  2262.  There  is  not  the  same  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  this,  as  in  the  computation  of  the  interval  onward  to 
the  Christian  era.  Mr.  Cunninghame  has  pointed  out  the  curious 
fact  that  the  Septuagint  measure  of  time  from  the  first  year  of 
Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Deluge  (==  2261  years)  is  exactly  seven- 
teen sevens  of  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  that  is,  1 19  cycles. 
•  Plutarch.  "  De  Is.  et  Osir."  p.  362.  Peal.  cv.  23.  Hieron. 
"Quaest.  Hcbr."  in  Gen.  ix.  18. 
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from  his  eldest  son  that  the  Ethiopian  i-ace  is  desig- 
nated  Cush  ;  and,  as  Thebes  was  reckoned  Ethiopian, 
its  sovereignty  for  that  reason,  and  also,  as  we  shall 
see,  for  other  personal  reasons,  claimed  to  represent 
the  patriarchate  of  Cush.  But  since  Cush  himself 
could  not  be  at  the  head  of  a  grown-up  family,  or 
incipient  clan,  before  he  was  of  the  age  of  about 
fifty-five  or  sixty,  the  effect  must  be  to  place  the 
date  of  Noah's  leaving  the  ark,  according  to  Dicaa- 
archus,  not  thirty  only,  but  about  eighty-five  years 
earlier  than  the  computation  at  present  ordinarily 
deduced  from  the  Septuagint.  We  shall  see  by  and 
by  whether  there  be  reason  to  think  that  the  true 
and  ancient  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  was  here 
in  accordance ;  and  it  need  only  be  remarked  now, 
that  if  the  full  scriptural  allowance  of  400  years  be 
made  for  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  placing  the  Septuagint  date  of  the 
flood  about  eighty-five  years  fiirther  back,  the  rest 
being  sufficiently  allowed  for  in  their  having  placed 
the  exodus  a  century  too  high. 

The  name  itself,  which  with  strict  adherence  to 
the  Greek  we  may  spell  Sesog-Kh6sis  (there  being 
nothing  to  prove  the  letter  n,  which  is  only  an  adap- 
tation for  the  sake  of  euphony),  directs  us  to  Kh6s 
or  Cush  ",  the  son  of  Ham,  and  to  the  sovereignty 
in  his  line.  It  may  be  read  ttto  ^i?.  Sheshakh-Cush. 
The  former  part  of  this  compound  name  or  title, 
Sheshakh,  which  is  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  the  king 
of  Babylon  ^,  is  said  by  Gesenius  to  be  of  uncertain 
origin.     I  know  not  whether  it  have  not  some  trace- 

'  LXX,  Xovs* 

•  It  is  the  king  who  is  meant,  and  not  a  place  (Jor.  xxv.  26  ;  li. 
41)  ;  though  the  English  Authorized  Version  inserts  the  preposi- 
tion "  o/"— "  King  [o/]  Sheshach." 
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able  affinity  with  the  Arabian  word  Sheykh,  which  is 
not  unlike  it,  dropping  only  the  reduplication,  which, 
on  Home  Tooke's  principle  of  the  Epea  Pteroenta^ 
has  taken  to  itself  wings  and  flown  away.  The 
resemblance  of  Shishakh  and  Sheykh  appears  much 
closer  than  that  of  the  latter  with  the  word  Zaken, 
with  which  Dean  Stanley  represents  it  as  nearly 
identical  \  The  word  Sheykh  is  used  to  signify  the 
head  of  a  tribe ;  and  hence  often  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  venerable  old  man  invested  with  a  religious 
reverence  as  one  holy.  The  first  ideas  of  sovereignty 
sprang  from  this  origin  :  and  as  Jeremiah  might  not 
choose  offensively  or  with  unnecessary  plamness  to 
express  the  prediction  against  the  king  of  Babylon 
by  name,  he  uses  this  term  in  its  vagueness,  yet  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  intelligible  of  his  sacred  majesty, 
as  the  principal  Sheykh.  Clearly  no  idea  could  with 
more  propriety  be  apphed  to  the  patriarch  Cush 
by  his  descendants  than  this  of  sacred  tribal  or 
patriarchal  veneration,  and  holy  authority  thereon 
grounded.  The  same  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
designation  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  Shishak,  to  whom 
Jeroboam  fled  from  Solomon.  In  this  case  also  it  is 
a  tribal  title,  rather  than  a  personal  name ;  for  we 
do  not  find  this  name  of  an  Egyptian  king  in  the 
Gentile  historians,  and  we  find  that  the  king  of  Egypt 
in  Solomon's  days  was  called  by  the  name  of  Hophra*. 
If  then  this  patriarchal  title  had  become  appropriated 

'  "On  the  Jewish  Church,"  Lect.  vii.  p.  161.  Perhaps  the 
word  to  which  the  dean  refers  is  the  same  which  is  represented 
in  a  passage  of  Agathias,  quoted  hy  Scaliger,  Scyov  Sao,  Segan 
Shah,  which  Agathias  renders  as  equivalent  to  Scycoravciiv  /Sao-iXcvc. 
Scalig,  Canon,  Isagog.  lib.  iii.  p.  316.  But  it  may  be  that  this  is 
rather  the  title  Sagan,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Babylonian 
histoi'v  in  Scripture. 

*  Ens(  1>.  ap.  Soalig.  **  Thesanr.  Temp.''  p.  36. 
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by  the  descendants  of  Gush  to  their  tribal  chief,  the 
use  of  it  in  this  case  might  indicate  that  king  pf 
Egypt  to  be  of  an  Ethiopian  or  Theban  dynasty. 
Accordingly  the  vast  army  of  the  Shishak  who  in- 
vaded Judaea  and  despoiled  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Rehoboam  consisted  largely  of  Lybians, 
Sukkiim  or  Troglodites',  and  Ethiopians^:  and 
within  twenty-six  years  afterwards,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Asa  \  the  Ethiopian  element  in 
the  invading  host,  as  much  as  in  the  reigning  dynasty, 
had  become  predominant ;  for  the  army,  then  con- 
sisting of  a  million,  is  described  as  Ethiopians  and 
Lybians,  and  their  general  in  chief  is  called  "  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian*."  It  is  observable  that  in  the  Greek 
rendering  of  "  Shishak,"  which  is  "  Sousakeim,^*  and 
in  the  Latin  "  SesaCj^  as  well  as  in  "  /S'esog'-Khdsis," 
the  sh  is  represented  by  s  without  the  aspirate ;  and 
the  plwral  form,  which  that  name  or  title  has  taken 
in  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  translators,  might  be 
explained  if  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  royal 
PATRIARCHAL  HEAD  of  a  number  of  chiefs  or  Sheykhs, 
each  at  the  head  of  his  own  tribe ;  the  prince,  in 
short,  of  the  Cuehite  clans ;  an  honour  which  was 
no  doubt,  with  others,  at  a  later  period  transferred, 
by  concession  or  by  force,  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
as  "  King  op  kings  '," — as  we  may  say,  "  Sheykh  op 
Sheykhs." 

'  A  people  who  inhabited  all  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
especially  that  bordering  on  Ethiopia. 

•  2  Chron.  xii.  2,  3. 

•  The  first  ten  years  of  Asa  were  years  of  peace,  2  Chron.  xiv.  1. 

•  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  13 ;  xvi.  8.  An  unfounded  opinion  has  been 
supported  by  some  of  the  learned  that  this  army  was  not  that  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  but  Arabian.  But  the  retreat  of  the 
army  was  towards  Egypt ;  and  what  other  power  could  combine 
the  Lybians  with  the  Ethiopians  ? 

'  Dan.  ii.  37.     The  ^ame  dignity  was  claimed  by  Sesoosi?  (an 
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The  chronology  of  Dicasarchus,  therefore,  presents 
only  a  moderate  elongation  of  that  which  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  Septuagint :  and  we  shall  find  by  and 
by  sufficient  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  ancient  and  genuine  com- 
putation used  by  the  authors  of  that  version. 

In  this  explanation  of  the  passage  and  the 
chronology  which  it  represents,  we  have  been  pro- 
ceeding upon  what  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the 
manuscripts  used  by  Casaubon,  and  from  all  internal 
probability,  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Dicasarchus. 
But  it  may  be  proper  also  to  consider  what  view,  or 
rather  what  confusion  of  the  chronology,  must  have 
been  held  by  those  who  first  adopted  that  old  corrup- 
tion of  the  reading  of  Dicaearchus  which  we  find  in 
the  Scholia  to  ApoUonius's  poem  of  the  Argonauts 
in  all  the  editions  from  1496  downward".  This 
Apollonius,  sumamed  Rhodius,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  third  librarian  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian 
hbrary,  imder  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  It  is  not  he, 
however,  but  his  anonymous  commentator  or 
scholiast,  of  a  later  age,  who  has  quoted  Dicaaarchus. 
The  effect  of  the  corruption  in  the  quotation,  as  now 
read  there,  is  to  carry  the  sum  of  the  time  four  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-six  years  fiirther  baok ;  which  would 
make  Noah  the  Sesog-Kli6sis,  or  head  of  the 
patriarchal  staff  of  Cush :  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  an  evident  tendency  in  the  Scholia  to  con- 
found that  Sesog-Khdsis  with  Sesostris,  who,  no 
doubt,  in  a  later  period  became  the  Sesog-Kh6sis  or 
Sheykh  of  Cush.     Now  we  shall  have  occasion  by 

abbreviated  form  of  the  title  Sesog-Khdeis),  as  appears  from  the 
inscription  he  placed  on  the  pillars  recording  his  victories,  TrjvSt 
TYjv  \vipav  SttXois  Kar€(rrpinl/aro  rots  iavrov  /SacriXcvs  PcLtriXitav  kol 
Sccnron/f  Sccrirora)^  Sco'doxris.  Diodor.  i.  f56. 
•  See  above,  p.  36,  note. 
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and  by  to  show  that  Noah  actually  was  so  confounded 
with  Sesostris  by  Alexander  Polyhistor.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  Noahic  deluge  has  been  mixed  up  by  him 
with  the  story  of  Sisuthrus  or  Sesostris;  and  the 
cause  of  that  confusion  was  the  Cataclysm,  or  over- 
whelming in  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  third  Sesostris  and 
his  army.  There  was  therefore  some  slight  ground 
of  excuse  for  the  mistakes  of  the  Scholiast,  or  of  his 
transcribers,  whichever  of  them  may  be  answerable 
for  the  corruption  of  Dicaaarchus. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EQTPTIAN  MYTHICAL  PERIODS  OF  DIODOBUS  ;  THEIR  SOURCE 
DEMONSTRATED,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  DIBENTANGLINQ  OP 
THAT    WHICH   IS    HISTORICAL. 

IN  the  investigation  of  the  long  theoretical  Egyp- 
tian periods  of  time  it  is  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  have  clearly  in  view  the  following  defini- 
tions : — 

I.  A  cycle  is  a  period  of  time  returning  into  itself, 
and  reproducing  its  parts  in  the  same  order. 

II.  The  Lunar  Cycle  of  nineteen  years  is  a  period 
containing  235  lunations,  in  which  the  sun  and  moon 
return  nearly  to  the  same  relative  position  towards 
the  earth  at  the  same  time  of  the  solar  or  Juhan 
year.  This  cycle,  however,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  uniform  Egyptian  year  of  365  days;  because 
from  the  omission  of  the  intercalary  days  of  the  leap 
years,  there  was  a  divergence  of  four  or  five  days 
in  nineteen  years.  Prior  therefore  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Julian  calendar  they  used  a  different 
Lunar  Cycle  of  twenty-five  Egyptian  years,  equal  to 
309  lunations,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  speak,  and  which  we  shall  caU  distinc- 
tively the  Egyptian  Lunar  Cycle. 

III.  The  Solar  Cycle  of  twenty-eight  years  is  a 
multiple  of  the  Julian  intercalary  period  of  four  years 
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by  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  week.  All  the 
possible  changes  in  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
JuUan  year  commences  occur  in  this  time,  and  then 
return  again  in  the  same  series. 

IV.  The  Paschal  Cycle  is  a  multiple  of  the  Solar 
Cycle  by  the  Lunar  (28  x  19),  and  consists  therefore 
of  532  years ;  in  which  period  all  the  changes  in  the 
time  of  the  keeping  of  the  passover  in  regard  to  the 
day  of  the  week  and  of  the  month  had  taken  place, 
and  would  according  to  the  Juhan  year  return  again 
in  the  same  order.  This  cycle  is  often,  but  errone- 
ously, said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Dionysius 
the  Little  in  the  sixth  century :  but  it  was  not  un- 
known to  the  calculations  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  ground  to  think. 

V.  The  Julian  Period  is  a  multiple  of  the  Paschal 
Cycle  by  the  Eoman  Indiction,  which  was  a  period  of 
fifteen  years.  It  amounts  therefore  to  7980  years. 
In  other  words  it  is  the  product  of  the  Solar  Cycle 
multiplied  into  the  Lunar,  and  that  again  by  the  In- 
diction (28  X  19  X  15  =  7980  years).  Scaliger 
adjusted  it  so  that  these  three  cycles  should  begin 
together  from  the  1st  of  January,  B.C.  4713  ;  and  it 
has  this  property  that  no  year  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  period  had  the  same  characteristics,  as  regards 
these  three  cycles,  with  any  other  year  of  it.  Though 
this  period  is  modern  in  its  present  form,  yet  we 
shall  prove  that  there  was  known  and  used  by  some 
of  the  philosophers  at  Alexandria  a  great  Julian 
Cycle,  from  which  Scaliger  appears  to  have  borrowed 
it ;  a  cycle  utterly  different  from  that  which  we  next 
mention. 

VI.  The  Sothic  or  Canicular  Cycle  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  old  Egyptian  or  Nabonassarian  year  of 
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365  days  in  relation  to  the  sidereal  heavens,  approxi- 
mately estimated ;  which  takes  place  in  consequence 
of  the  Egyptian  year  not  having  a  day  intercalated 
every  fourth  year.  This  cycle  therefore,  if  measured 
by  comparison  with  the  Julian  year,  consists  of  1461 
of  these  Egyptian  years,  equal  to  1460  Julian  years, 
in  which  space  of  time  the  omitted  intercalary  days 
amount  £o  a  whole  year ;  and  the  months  and  days 
would  come  round  again,  as  they  estimated,  to  the 
same  point  in  relation  to  the  rising  of  the  star  Sothis, 
also  called  Sirius  or  Canis,  from  which  the  cycle  takes 
its  name. 

VII.  The  Cycle  of  Eclipses,  the  same  with  the 
Chaldean  Saros,  consisted  of  223  lunations,  or  equal 
to  18  Egyptian  years  (uniformly  of  365  days  each), 
besides  15  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  20  seconds ; 
in  which  time  the  sun,  moon,  and  nodes,  after  being 
once  in  a  line  of  conjunction,  return  very  nearly  to 
the  same  position,  giving  rise  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  eclipse.  The  Chaldeans  formed  a  still  more 
accurate  cycle  of  three  saroses,  amounting  to  54 
Egyptian  years,  45  days,  23  hours,  10  minutes.  And 
Pliny  mentions  an  Egyptian  cycle  of  540  years; 
which  may  be,  in  round  numbers,  a  multiple  of  that 
cycle  by  ten :  for  thirty  measures  of  the  Saros,  if 
expressed  in  the  Julian  notation  of  time,  are  540 
years  and  a  fraction,  or  considerably  under  541 
years,  and  form  just  one-half  of  the  period  which 
completes  the  whole  recurring  phenomena  of  each 
eclipse.  Tacitus  alludes  to  this  or  some  similar 
Egyptian  Cycle,  stated  in  round  numbers  at  500 
years,  and  it  is  known  that  the  whole  of  the  recurring 
phenomena  of  an  eclipse  are  sometimes  from  cir- 
cumstances completed  in  about  a  thousand  years: 
but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  period  so  spoken 
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of  by  him  bore  this  relation  to  the  Saros,  or  was  a 
rough,  inaccurate  statement  of  the  period  of  532 
Julian  years,  the  Paschal  Cycle,  also  called  the 
Alexandrian  ^;  or  of  a  period  of  532  Egyptian  years, 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  earlier  in  the  exact 
adjustment  of  lunar  time  subordinately  to  the  cycle 
next  mentioned. 

VIII.  To  these  we  may  add  what  may  be  called 
the  Luni-canicular  Cycle,  which  was  a  multiple  of 
the  Sothic  or  Canicular  Cycle  by  the  Egyptian  Lunar 
Cycle  of  25  Egyptian  years.  Of  this  cycle  also  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  afterwards. 
Its  invention  is  attributed  by  Manetho,  and  with 
general  consent,  to  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes;  and 
if  combined  with  an  adjustment  of  lunar  time 
amounting  to  one  day  in  532  Egyptian  years,  it 
would  be  almost  absolutely  correct  *. 

Of  these  cycles  the  Canicular  or  Sothic  and  the 
Luni-canicular,  together  with  the  above-named 
subsidiary  measure  of  532  Egyptian  years,  as  also 
the  Cycle  of  Eclipses,  belong  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mode  of  reckoning ;  and  the  Lunar  Cycle  of  nine- 
teen solar  years  was  probably  known  to  the  Chaldeans 
long  before  the  time  of  Meton  or  of  Manetho.  But 
the  Solar  and  Paschal  Cycles  depend  upon  the  Jewish 
division  of  time  by  Sabbaths  and  Passovers,  and 
also  upon  the  Julian  year,  or  a  year  of  equivalent 

*  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  ("Hor®  ^gypt.,"  pp.  24,  50)  suggests  that 
it  was  the  third  part  of  a  greater  cycle  of  1600  complete  Egyptian 
years,  which  form,  as  he  shows,  a  Tropical  Cycle^  so  named  hy 
him.  Whether  he  has  proved  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew 
and  made  use  of  that  cycle,  or  not,  Tacitus  seems  to  speak  of  a 
cycle,  rather  than  the  section  of  one,  a  thousand  years  from  its 
completion. 

*  See  below,  in  chap.  v. 
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measure'.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
IsraeUtes  in  Egypt  previous  to  the  Exodus  had 
practically  lost  sight  of  the  sabbatical  division  of- 
days,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  week 
was  not  thus  marked  by  the  Egyptians  *.  The  exis- 
tence of  the  Sothic  Cycle,  while  it  proves  that  the 
Egyptians  knew  the  measure  of  the  year  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  365J  days,  proves  also  that  they  did  not 
intercalate  a  day  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  manner 
of  the  Julian  calendar,  but  allowed  the  odd  quarters 
of  days  to  accumulate.  We  learn  historically  that 
the  golden  circle  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  divided 
the  year  into  365  days. 

On  these  particulars  we  may  base  the  following 
general  proposition,  which  will  be  found  illustrated 
by  the  results  of  our  investigation  : — 

All  theoretical  periods  op  time  depending  on  the 
Solar  and  Paschal  Cycles  are  to  be  held  not  purely 
Egyptian,  but  Alexandrl/in,  or  Jud^so-Egyptian  ;  and 
their  introduction  in  Egypt  and  Greece  is  op  a  later 
period  than  that  op  Manetho,  in  whose  time  the 
year  continued  to  be  adjusted  theoretically  to  the 

RISING  OP  THE  STAR  SOTHIS  BY  THE  SOTHIO  CyCLE. 

■  Dodwell,  in  bis  work  "  De  Veteribus  Graecorum  Romanomm- 
que  CjcUb,"  Dissert,  ix.  §  10,  p.  380,  admits  tbat  tbe  same  mea- 
sure of  tbe  year  was  known  to  tbe  Pjtbagorean  pbilosopbers,  and 
even  practically  used  among  tbe  Romans,  before  tbe  Julian 
Calendar,  but  determined  in  a  different  manner.  "  Erat  quidem 
is  idem  modus  anni  Solaris  apud  Romanos  in  antiquioribua  Julio 
Cyclis.  Et  Equinoctium  viii.  Kal.  Apriles ;  sed  pro  modo  Juliano, 
Bupponebant  vetustiora  Julio  parapegmata,  ut  alibi  osteudimus 
(app.  ad  Prael.  Camden.),  Sed  potius  a  Magns  Graecise,  vel 
Sicilise,  Pjtbagoraeis  instituta  arbitror  ilia  parapegmata  quam  a 
Graecia  proprie  ita  dicta." 

*  Exod.  xvi.  22—30.    Deut.  v.  15. 
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We  proceed  now  to  the  statements  as  they  are 
transmitted  to  us  by.  Diodorus. 

The  chronology  of  Diodorus  has  been  much  mis- 
construed; and  it  appears   likely  also  that  he,  in 
some  respects,  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
information  which  he  received  from  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  and  from  their  books.     But  his  works  afford 
us  to  a  considerable  extent  the  means  of  correcting 
the   errors   arising  from  both  these  sources.      To 
illustrate  the  prodigious  degree  to  which  statements 
may  be  fastened  upon  an  author  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible,  I  may  cite  Rodoman's  Latin  translation 
of  a  passage  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  the  first 
book,  to  the  foUqwing  effect: — "  There  reigned  in 
Egypt  (as  some  of  them  mythically  relate),  at  the 
first,  gods  and  heroes  for  rather  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  years,  and  the  last  king  was  Horus,  the 
son  of  Isis.     The  kingdom  was  then  governed  by  men 
for  almost  fifteen  thousand  years^  down  to  the  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  Olympiad,  in  which  I  came  to 
Egypt,  when  Ptolemy,  called  the  New  Dionysius*, 
was  king."     "  Ab  hominibus  autem  regnum  per  quin- 
decimfere  millia  annorum  gubernatumy^  &c.    Now  the 
Greek  of  which  this  clause  professes  to  be  a  trans- 
lation is  VTT  av0p(on(op  Bk  rrfp  yjLpav  fiefiao'iXevaOai, 
^aa\v  CLTTO  [ivpLoiSo^  erq  ISpa)(y  Xeinovra  twp  irana- 
KKTxiKioiv.     But  these  words  palpably  do  not  afl&rm 
that  they  ascribed  to  the  rule  of  men  a  duration  of 
fifteen  thousand,  but  of  "  somewhat  less  than  five 
thousand  years.'*     There  may  be  a  difficulty  about 
the  words  airo  /ivptaSo9 ;  but,  if  that  be  not,  as  is 

*  i.  e.  Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra. 
Flis  accession  as  a  minor  was  B.C.  81,  his  recognition  by  the 
Romans  B.C.  59. 
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most  likely,  a  corrupt  reading,  yet,  even  taken  as  it 
stands^  it  must  mean  "  of  or  frrnn,  a  myriad,"  not  in 
addition  to  it,  which  would  be  expressed  by  Ttpo%  *. 
Wesseling  mentions  that  some  manuscripts  give  atro 
MoipiSo^  or  M v/3iSo9,  i.  e.  "  from  Moeris '  ;**  but  he 
justly  remarks,  that  Moeris  not  being  the  first  of  the 
human  kings,  the  reckoning  cannot  be  begun  from 
him.  He  proposes,  therefore,  either  the  rejection  of 
the  two  words,  or  the  substitution  of  ano  MrjvaLy 
from  Menfis ;  but  he  admits  the  latter  to  be  a  some- 
what violent  change.  I  would  suggest,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  passage  itself,  as  to  the  point  from 
which  the  reckoning  is  taken,  that  the  source  of  the 
mistake  has  been  a  contracted  or  abbreviated  writing 
of  AnOMSlPI^IAOX.  for  ano  [ih  "llpov  ''icrtSo?, 
"from  Orus,  son  of  Isis" — the  same  Orus  men- 
tioned by  Dicaaarchus  in  the  last  extract,  who  seems 
to  be  the  Apollo  or  Exemplar  of  the  human  race,  the 
Adam  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  Son  of  Ood^^  as  he  is 
called  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  whose  reign  pre- 
ceded that  of  aU  the  sons  of  men;  for  Adam  is 
called  Al  Orus  in  a  Chaldean  fragment,  as  we  shall 
find.     See  also  in  the  Appendix,  Note  A. 

If  such  an  enormous  mistake  was  possible  to  be 
made  of  the  chronological  meaning  of  Diodorus,  and 
that  by  learned  men,  it  may  reasonably  be  allowed 
that  Diodorus  also,  in  some  particulars,  may  have 
misapprehended  the  information  given  to  him  by  the 

'  Compare  the  difference  of  the  construction  in  a  parallel  case 
in  ^schylus,  "  Prom.  Vinct."  772,  TpiVos  yt  yiwav  wp^  Scic'  ctXXcu- 
ariv  yovats. 

^  I  see  that  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Anchor  in  one  of  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  from  the  Arme- 
nian. And  it  is  followed  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "  Hist,  of  Astr."- 
p.  332. 
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priests  of  Egypt,  or  by  their  books.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  from  what  he  says,  that  as  to  their  long 
mythical  periods  they  were  not  agreed  in  their 
statements,  or  in  their  methods  of  arriving  at  them ; 
but  they  clearly  followed  conflicting  calculations, 
based  upon  diflTerent  cycles.  We  must  gather  what 
we  can  from  their  agreements  and  from  their  dis- 
crepancies. 

A  more  exact  statement  of  the  longest  measure 
which  they  ascribed  to  the  duration  of  the  human 
kingdom  is  given  by  Diodorus,  as  follows,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  chapter  of  the  same  book : — **  The 
Egyptians  affirm  that  the  invention  of  alphabetic 
writing,  and  the  observation  of  the  stars,  originated 
among  them ;  and  that,  besides  these,  the  theorems 
of  geometry,  with  most  of  the  arts,  had  been  dis- 
covered by  them,  and  the  best  laws  had  been  esta- 
blished. And  of  these  facts,  they  say,  the  greatest 
proof  is,  that  Icings  of  Egijpt,  for  the  most  part  natives^ 
had  reigned  more  than  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
years,  and  their  country  had  been  the  happiest  in 
the  whole  world,  which  would  never  have  been  the 
case  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  possessed  the  best 
laws  and  customs,  and  the  best  educational  institu- 
tions. Now,  whatever  Herodotus,  and  some  of  those 
who  have  composed  histories  of  the  Egyptians,  have 
improvised  from  memory,  with  the  inclination  to 
relate  the  marvellous  rather  than  the  true,  I  will 
pass  over ;  and,  having  carefully  examined  the  exact 
statements  written  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  in  their 
books,  these  I  will  set  forth." 

Thus  the  "  little  less  than  five  thousand  years"  of 
the  mythic*  duration  of  their  human   kingdom  is 

*  Mv^oXoyovcrc  S*  avrcuy  rcvcs,  &c.,  lib.  i.  c.  44. 
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here  otherwise  stated  as  "  a  little  over  four  thousand 
seven  hundred."  Diodorus  came  to  Egypt  about 
the  beginning  of  the  180th  Olympiad'.  Counted 
back,  then,  from  the  180th  Olympiad,  which  began 
in  the  middle  of  B.C.  60,  these  years  would  reach  to 
the  middle  of  B.C.  4760;  and  allowing  the  "little 
over,"  this  would  carry  back  into  the  year  preceding, 
namely,  B.C.  4761.  This  reckoning,  we  shall  pre- 
sently show,  was  really  taken  back  to  the  beginning 
of  an  old  theoretical  measure  of  chronology,  corre- 
sponding in  its  nature  and  use  to  the  JuHan  Period ; 
in  which  the  Alexandrians  had  forestalled  Scaliger, 
if  ho  be  not  convicted  of  unavowed  plagiarism  of 
their  idea.  The  commencement  of  the  Julian  Period 
was  fixed  by  Scaliger  to  the  first  of  January,  b.o. 
4713,  which  is  forty-seven  years  later,  or  a  "little 
more;"  but  that  interval  of  years  will  be  found 
exactly  accounted  for,  resulting,  as  a  consequence, 
from  shifting  the  day  of  commencement  from  the 
month  of  September  to  the  first  of  January.  This 
theoretical  period  may,  from  the  intercourse  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  have  been 
applied  to  the  outline  of  primeval  history;  and  it 
appears  that*,  on  a  computation  somewhat  differing 
from  that  of  the  Septuagint,  they  sometimes  traced 
upward  the  succession  of  their  kings  beyond  Cush, 
through  the  whole  line  of  his  pedigree,  even  to 
Adam,  "  son  of  God,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  Evan- 
gelist St.  Luke,  to  whom  they  thus  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Orus,  the  son  of  Isis  or  Nature,"  and  whose 
reign  preceded  that  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  himself 
no  son  of  man.  He  is  called  Al-Orus  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Chaldean  history,  as  will  be  found  below, 
in  a  table  of  their  first  kings,  in  the  latter  part  of 

•  Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellen." 
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Chapter  V.  The  Septuagint  date  of  the  Creation 
is  B.C.  6508,  according  to  Scaliger,  following,  on  the 
whole,  the  computation  of  the  Constantinopohtan, 
Russian,  and  Abyssinian  Churches,  but  B.C.  5586 
according  to  the  computation  of  Abulfaragi,  as  Hales 
states  it,  which  is  here  probably  in  closer  agreement 
with  the  true  ancient  reckoning  of  the  Septuagint. 
In  the  one  computation,  the  death  of  Adam  was 
B.C.  4577,  according  to  the  other  B.C.  4655.  It  is 
therefore  not  remarkably  wide  of  the  Septuagint 
reckoning,  that  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Diodorus 
is  here  stated  to  be  a  period  of  less  than  5000  years, 
and  over  4700.  This  reckoning  may  have  first 
come  to  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  through 
Jewish  channels  of  information ;  for  Eusebius  tells 
us  that  none  of  the  Gentile  nations  had  any  ante- 
diluvian records  ;  and  in  the  preceding  extract  from 
Dicaearchus,  and  also,  as  we  shall  find,  in  the  Chal- 
dean fragments  which  transmit  the  statements  of 
Berosus,  there  is  no  record  between  Adam  and  the 
period  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  Diodorus  treats  that  measure  of  time  as  mythical 
— ^at  least  it  first  occurs  in  an  account  of  the  Egyp- 
tian chronology  which  he  expressly  affirms  to  bo 
mythical, — and  there  may  thence  be  some  reason  to 
think  that  it  was  modified  by  them  to  suit  some 
theoretical  period  similar  to  the  Julian. 

It  is  true  that  the  Julian  Period  was  only  intro- 
duced by  Scaliger  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1580 ;  but 
the  suggestion  of  its  principle  and  method  of  appli- 
cation was  borrowed  by  him  from  the  Greeks  \  and 

^  **  Haec  posterior  Periodus  Julianus  dicitur ;  quoniam  ad 
methodum  anni  Julian!  ejusque  cyclorum  acQominodata  est  ab 
auctore  illius  Scaligcro,  quam  a  Gra'cis  tile  mutuatus  est*^  Potav. 
"  Ration.  Temp."  P.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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it  was  based  by  him  on  ancient  and  well-known 
cycles,  namely,  the  cycle  of  the  sun  (twenty-eight 
years)  multiplied  by  the  cycle  of  the  moon  (nineteen 
years),  and  that  by  the  Roman  Indiction  (fifteen 
years),  giving  a  product  of  7980  years.  The  last  of 
the  three  cycles  which  enter  into  this  product, 
namely,  the  Roman  Indiction,  took  that  name  from 
the  ap^tment  of  U.e  tribute  or  taction  by  Cob- 
stantine  at  the  end  of  every  third  lustrum,  or  period 
of  five  years.  But  it  was  not  exclusively  that  civil 
and  imperial  application  of  the  period  which  ^ave  it 
importance  in  chronology;  otherwise  it  had  been 
more  transitory.  Petavius  tells  us  that  the  learned 
in  his  day  were  not  agreed  about  its  origin ' ;  and 
that  the  Greeks  counted  their  Indiction,  not  as  the 
Romans  firom  the  first  of  January,  but  beginning  in 
September  *.  No  doubt  for  the  purposes  of  the 
imperial  taxation  it  did  not  exist  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Diodorus ;  but  at  least  as  a  multiple,  or  a  part, 
of  other  known  cycles,  it  existed.  There  is  precisely 
its  double,  a  Thirty-year  Period,  rpiaKovraerripU; 
of  the  recognized  existence  and  use  of  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  we  have  singular  and 
decisive  proof  in  the  inscription  of  the  Rosetta 
Stone  *.     Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is  there  called  Kvptos 

•  Petav.  "  Rationar.  Temp."  P.  IL  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
'  "  Indictionem  Romano  more  a  Calendis  Januarii  auspicamur ; 

quam  GrcBci  ah  antecedente  Septembri  repetere  solent,^^  Ibid.  p.  745, 
ed.  Lugd.  Batav.  1710. 

*  In  the  department  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  Brit.  Mus.  A 
facsimile  of  the  Greek  portion  of  the  inscription  may  be  found 
given  in  Mueller's  "  Fragmenta  Hist.  Graec."  at  the  close  of  the  first 
or  second  volume.  The  Arabians,  too,  had  a  cycle  of  thirty  years, 
or  triacontaeteris,.of  the  ingenuity  of  which  Scaliger  speaks  very 
highly,  Canon.  Isagog.  lib.  iii.  p.  247.  But  (hie  was  probably. of 
a  different  nature. 
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rpiaKOPraenipChwv  Ka0dn€p  6  ^HifxuaTos  6  /icya^/^Lord 
of  the  Thirty-year  Periods,  like  the  great  Vulcan." 
Now  Vulcan  was  esteemed  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian 
gods,  from  whom  the  generations  of  gods  and  men 
began  their  course.  This  Thirty-year  Period,  multi- 
pUed  by  the  product  of  the  cycles  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  moon,  would  give  precisely  the  double  of  the 
Julian  Period ;  which  latter  would  thus  be  compre- 
hended in  it,  and  might  correspond  with  it  in  its 
beginning,  and  begin  again  at  its  bisection.  As 
thirty  years  are  the  measure  of  a  generation,  we  have 
hence  the  stronger  probabiUty  of  its  being  employed 
in  their  theoretical  computations  of  the  successive 
generations  of  human  history.  The  approximate 
coincidence  of  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  Period 
with  that  Egyptian  mythical  estimate  of  the  past 
duration  of  their  human  kingdom  is  therefore  well 
worthy  of  notice.  Of  course  this  great  Period  being 
theoretical,  and  grounded  upon  the  points  of  coinci- 
dence of  the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  the  product, 
the  adjustment  of  it  to  the  actual  chronology  must 
depend  much  on  the  point  from  which  you  set  out  *. 
The  Indiction,  as  reckoned  by  the  Romans,  began 
from  the  first  of  January;  as  reckoned  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  September  preceding  *.  Scaliger  adjusted 
his  Julian  Period  so  that  the  commencement  is 
placed  on  the  first  of  January,  4713  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Alexandrian  men  of  science  seem 
to  have  adjusted  their  corresponding  cycles  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  took  the  starting-point  not  from 
January  B.C.  4713,  but  from  the  September  of  the 
year  B.C.  4761. 

•  See  Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellen."  vol.  iii.,  Introd.  p.  xiv. 

•  Petav.  "  Rational-.  Temp."  P.  II.  lib.  i.  c.  3.     See  the  words 
cited  above. 
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The  Solar  Cycle  of  28  years  belongs  distinctively 
to  the  Julian  year,  being  the  product  of  the  Julian 
intercalary  period  of  four  years  multiplied  into  the 
days  of  the  week ;  and  we  know  that  the  reform  of 
the  Calendar  by  the  Julian  year  was  in  contempla- 
tion about  the  time  when  Diodorus  went  to  Egypt, 
because  it  was  actually  carried  into  public  effect  by 
Julius  Cassar  not  more  than  fourteen  years  later,  B.C. 
46.  Public  changes  of  that  nature  are  not  made 
without  long  previous  discussion  and  preparation  of 
the  mind,  at  least  among  the  well-informed  and  in- 
fluential classes.  Dodwell  indeed  affirms,  as  already 
quoted,  that  the  same  measure  of  the  solar  year  was 
in  use  among  the  Romans  in  cycles  more  ancient 
than  the  Julian  year ;  and  that  they  also  fixed  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  25th  day  of  March,  but  instead 
of  the  JuUan  employed  older  methods.  That  mea- 
sure of  the  year  is  supposed  by  him  to  have  come  to 
them  fi'om  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  of  Sicily 
and  Magna  Gr8ecia^  Pythagoras  may  have  im- 
ported it  fi*om  Babylon.  What  marvel  then  that  we 
find  the  elements  of  the  Julian  Period,  or  of  the 
greater  cycle  of  generations  which  contains  it,  and 
which  is  precisely  its  double,  presenting  themselves 
at  the  time  of  Diodorus ;  and  that  we  find  a 
theoretical  antiquity  based  on  their  result,  not  very 
different  from  that  which  ScaUger  has  actually 
assumed  as  the  theoretical  starting-point  of  his  Julian 
Period  ?  The  difference  between  the  commencement 
of  the  Julian  Period  as  adjusted  by  Scahger,  and  the 
date  to  which  the  computation  given  by  Diodorus 
would  conduct  us,  happens  curiously  to  be  the  sum 


'  Dodwell,  "Dc  Cyclis,"  Dissert,  ix.  §  10,  p.  381  ;  cited  above, 
p.  48. 
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of  the  Julian  Solar  sjid  Lunar  Cycles  (28  +  19  = 
47  years),  with  the  addition  only  of  the  interval 
from  the  first  of  January  back  to  the  September 
preceding.  For  4700  years  counted  back  from 
Diodorus's  coming  to  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
180th  Olympiad  B.C.  60  %  conduct  us  to  B.C.  4760 ; 
and  that  is  just  47  years  before  B.C.  4713,  to  which 
Scaliger  adjusted  the  commencement  of  his  JuKan 
Period.  But  the  additional  months  back  to  Sep- 
tember carry  us  into  the  year  B.C.  4761. 

Let  us  see  then  whether  that  month  and  year 
would  give  the  requisite  conditions  for  commencing 
the  Period  from  ;  namely,  that  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
Cycles  should  begin  together,  and  the  Indiction,  or 
the  corresponding  Alexandrian  cycle,  at  the  same 
time.  As  to  the  last,  we  have  already  referred  to 
what  Petavius  says,  that  it  began  in  September.  As 
to  the  Solar  Cycle,  in  the  first  place,  the  year  b.c. 
4761  Uke  B.C.  4713  was  a  leap  year.  But  the  reform 
of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar  had  not  then  been 
introduced,  and  the  intercalation  even  afterwards 
was  not  made  by  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  in  the 
Boman  manner  by  placing  it  after  the  Roman  feast 
of  the  Terminaha,  as  a  repetition  of  the  sixth  day 
in  the  reckoning  of  the  days  before  the  Kalends  of 
March,  bis  sextus  dies  ante  Kahndas  Martias,  from 
which  the  leap  years  received  and  still  retain  the 
appellation  of  bissextile.  They  simply  added  it  to 
the  five  days  called  epagomenoe  at  the  end  of  the 

'  Clinton  assigns  that  date  to  Diodorus's  coming  to  Egypt.  We 
shall  find  a  little  after  that  Diodorus  gives  a  measure  of  time 
which  implies  that  at  the  time  of  his  then  writing  it  was  probably 
the  close  of  that  Olympiad  b.c.  67,  or  the  beginning  of  B.C.  56. 
But  there  is  no  inconsistency  here.  He  may  still  have  come  at 
the  earlier  date,  as  Clinton  indeed  proves  that  he  did. 
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year,  as  one  day  over  the  365  days,  making  a  sixth 
of  the  epagomense.  This  method  became  fixed  for  a 
considerable  time  at  Alexandria,  in  their  reckoning 
of  the  civil  year  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
Augustus  into  that  city,  August  29,  b.o.  29  •.  But 
before  that  date,  as  it  existed  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion only,  the  position  assigned  to  the  theoretical 
day  of  intercalation,  depending  on  the  time  at  which 
the  year  closed,  would  vary  with  the  termination  of 
the  movable  Egyptian  year,  from  which  the  reckon- 
ing happened  to  be  taken.  Counting  back  then 
from  Scaliger's  commencement  of  the  Julian  Period, 
January  1,  B.C.  4713,  forty-seven  complete  JuUan 
years,  and  further  back  to  the  same  state  of  the 
moon  in  the  month  of  September  (we  assume  it  to 
be  new  moon  in  both  instances),  the  interval  must 
be  measured  by  complete  limations,  and  gives  us  585 
lunations,  which  by  Mayer's  tables  amount  to  17,275 
days,  9  hours,  28  minutes,  6|-  seconds.  Again,  if  we 
take  47  years  at  the  Julian  measure  of  365^  days, 
and  add  to  them  109  days  for  the  interval  back  from 
January  1  to  the  14th  of  September,  it  gives  us 
17,275  days,  18  hours,  or  within  six  hours  of  17,276 
days :  and  if  we  allow  twelve  intercalary  days  to 
the  period,  it  would  be  that  complete  number.  Now 
dividing  that  number  by  seven  for  the  weeks,  it  gives 
2468,  without  remainder.  We  are  thus  conducted 
back  to  the  same  day  of  the  week ;  and  the  same 
day  of  the  moon  also;  for  deducting  the  exact 
measure  of  the  lunations  above  given,  from  the  Julian 
measure  of  the  time  now  assumed,  it  wiU  be  found 
that  the  lunation  began  on  the  first  day  of  it  (Sep- 
tember 14th),'  the  time  contained  in  the  assigned 

•  See  Clinton,  "Fasti  Hcllcn."  vol.  ii.,  Append,  pp.  297-8;  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  356. 
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number  of  lunations  being  just  eigbt  hours  and  a 
half  short  of  the  exact  Julian  time;  or  fourteen 
hours  and  a  half  short  of  it  as  reckoned  according 
to  the  intercalated  days  of  leap  year.  In  short,  from 
the  14th  of  September,  B.C.  4761,  the  period  would 
be  reckoned  from  the  same  day  of  the  week,  the 
same  day  of  the  moon,  and  the  same  in  respect  of 
leap  year,  as  from  January  1,  B.C.  4713,  to  which  . 
ScaUger  shifted  it. 

Now,  that  the  immense  theoretical  period  which  I 
have  mentioned,  extending  to  two  full  Julian  periods, 
was  really  in  use  by  the  informants  of  Diodorus,  and 
that  it  consisted  of  the  product  of  the  Cycle  of  the 
sun  multiplied  by  the  Cycle  of  the  moon  (28  x  19 
=  532),  and  that  again  multiplied  by  the  thirty  years 
of  a  generation,  giving  15,960  years  in  the  whole, 
appears  from  the  following  facts.  Diodorus  men- 
tions in  the  next  chapter  ^,  52  native  kings  successors 
of  Menes,  or,  including  Menes  himself,  53  generations; 
while  here  he  mentions,  besides,  four  of  Ethiopians ; 
then,  after  speaking  of  the  Persians,  who  are  ex- 
cluded as  wholly  foreign  to  the  succession,  he  says 
that  aU  the  remaining  a^es  were  occupied  by  475 
native  sovereigns y  of  whom  five  were  women.  Now 
adding  these  together  (53  h-  4  +  475),  the  sum  is 
532  generations,  which,  at  the  recognized  rate  of  30 
years  to  a  generation,  give  15,960  years,  exactly  two 
complete  Julian  Periods.  In  short  it  is  what  may 
be  called  their  SoU-lunar  Cycle  of  generations,  con- 
sisting of  the  Cycle  of  the  sun  multiplied  by  the 
Cycle  of  the  moon,  and  that  multiplied  again  by  the 
Thirty-year  Period  or  rpuiKovraenjpl^^  of  the 
received  use  of  which  we  have  distinct  evidence  from 
the  Rosetta  Stone. 

'  Lib.  i.  c.  44. 
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There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this  in  the  liistory  of 
Herodotus;  and  the  reason  is  that  the  cycles  on 
which  it  was  based  were  of  later  introduction  in 
Egypt  than  his  day.  He  states  indeed*  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  had  read  to  him  from  a  book  the 
names  of  330  sovereigns,  among  whom  there  were 
eighteen  Ethiopians  and  one  queen,  namely,  Nitocris. 
But  even  if  these  are  to  be  considered  all  successive, 
the  number  here  is  of  a  different  nature,  bearing 
relation  rather  to  the  number  of  the  days  of  the 
year.  Thirty-five  generations  indeed  would  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  number  of  365 ;  but  if  the 
reckoning  was  taken  only  down  to  Nitocris,  that 
supplement  of  thirty-five  generations,  though  not 
specified,  might  be  tacitly  allowed  for  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  dynasty  to  which  she 
belonged :  and  this  is  the  more  likely  since  in  another 
chapter  of  the  same  book  the  reckoning  is  of  341 
generations  down  to  SetJws.  Now  these  thirty-five 
generations,  if  taken  as  Thirty-year  Periods,  and 
measured  back  from  the  time  of  Herodotus,  would 
carry  back  to  about  B.C.  1506 ',  or  a  year  or  two 
earher;  but  measured  back  from  the  Persian  con- 
quest of  Egypt  they  would  cany  back  to  B.C.  1575  : 
the  latter  of  which  dates  may  certainly  stand  in 
connexion  with  the  period  of  the  Sesostrian  dynasty, 
and  indeed  affords  an  approximation  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  death  of  Nitocris,  which  we  shall  find 
reason  to  place  about  six  years  earlier,  and  about 
forty  years  preceding  the  Manethonian  date  of  the 
Exodus  of  Israel.     For  it  will  appear  afterwards* 

•  Lib.  ii.  c.  100.     Compare  c.  142. 
'  Herodotus  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games,  at  the  age 

of  twenty-eight,  B.C.  456,  Clinton, 

*  See  the  general  obsorvation.s  on  the  catalogue  of  the  kings  in 
tlio  first  section  of  Chap.  X. 
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that  while  the  Chronology  of  Manetho  agrees  with 
the  Septuagint  as  regards  the  earUest  period  of  the 
Monarchy  in  Egypt,  it  brings  the  times  of  the 
Exodus  considerably  nearer  to  an  accordance  with 
the  Hebrew.  We  may  therefore  not  unreasonably 
conjecture  that,  allowing  thirty-five  generations  for 
the  period  downwards  from  the  Sesostrian  Dynasty, 
to  which  Nitocris  belonged,  to  the  Persian  conquest, 
the  priests  at  the  time  of  Herodotus  theoretically 
assumed  a  Great  Year  op  generations  as  their  grand 
mystic  and  all-comprehensive  measure;  taking  a 
generation  corresponding  to  every  day  of  the  365. 
The  interval  back  to  Sethos  and  Sennacherib 
counted  on  the  same  principle  is  further  from  the 
truth  *.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  any 
different  year  from  the  Egyptian ;  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  cycles  based  upon  the  Julian 
Calendar,  as  they  are  indicated  in  the  mythic  periods 
mentioned  by  Diodorus.  The  Egyptian  priests  in 
their  conversation  with  Herodotus  evidently  pro- 
ceeded on  the  Canicular  Cycle,  and  have  in  one  part 
of  their  statement  furnished  thence  an  antidote  to 
their  own  exaggeration.  For  they  told  him  that 
in  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  Menes,  the 
sun  had  four  times  departed  from  his  then  wonted 

*  The  excessiye  interval  of  twenty-four  generations  which  is 
allowed  in  this  case  (which,  measured  from  the  same  point,  would 
carry  back  to  B.C.  1176  or  B.C.  1236)  may  be  owing  to  their 
having  confounded  the  Ethiopian  king  Sabacus,  who  shortly  pre- 
ceded Sethos,  with  an  earlier  Ethiopian  king,  in  some  part  of  the 
unsettled  times  after  the  overthrow  of  Phai*aoh  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
a  mistake  which  might  readily  happen,  since  that  king  also  would 
bear  the  common  title  of  the  Sabaciis,  or  Sava  of  Cush,  and  since 
the  name  Sethos  seems  to  have  come  by  a  gradual  process  of 
abbreviation  from  Scthosis,  Sesoosis,  and  Sesog-Chosis,  meaning 
Sheykh  of  Cush.  . 
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place,  having  twice  risen  where  he  then  set,  and 
twice  set  where  he  then  rose.  The  explanation  of 
this  singular  statement  is  to  be  found,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hales*,  in  the  gradual  though 
slow  revolution  of  the  Egyptian  year  according  to 
the  Canicular  Cycle,  in  consequence  of  the  omission 
of  the  intercalation  of  a  day  in  the  fourth  year.  So 
that  in  process  of  years  the  winter  months  took  the 
place  of  the  summer  months,  and  the  spring  months 
of  the  autumnal,  and  still  proceeding  onwards  gra- 
dually revolved  again  to  their  old  position  in 
reference  to  the  seasons.  The  month  in  which  the 
sun  rose  with  the  star  Sirius  would  thus  when  half 
that  cycle  was  accomplished  be  reversed,  and  in  the 
revolution  of  another  full  cycle  the  same  reversal 
would  have  taken  place  again.  And  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  statement  of  the  priests  (which 
Herodotus  has  obscurely  rendered,  as  one  who  did 
not  understand  it)  would  thus  be  not  more  than  a 
Canicular  Cycle  and  a  half,  that  is,  1461  +  730 J,  = 
2191i  years,  which  measured  back  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  say  B.C.  456,  would  conduct  to  about 
B.C.  2647,  a  date  somewhat  later  than  the  death  of 
the  patriarch  Salah  the  father  of  Peleg,  and  so  far 
not  very  extravagant;  but  which  must  be  taken  only 
as  a  general  statement,  with  considerable  latitude; 
for  it  is  a  hundred  and  forty  years  earlier  than  the 
date  which  we  shall  afterwards  show '  to  be  deduci- 
ble  from  Manetho  and  Diodorus  for  the  beginning  of 
the  kingdom  of  Menes.  The  measure  given  by  the 
priests  to  Herodotus,  from  its  peculiar  nature,  might, 

•  "  Analysis  of  Chronology,"  2nd  edit.  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  who  follows  the  same  view,  appears  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  it. 

*  See  below,  Chap.  X.  See.  i. 
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without  any  imputation,  be  vague  and  inaccurate  to 
this  extent. 

Thus  of  this  vast  succession  of  Thirty-year  Periods 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  though  each  is  the  space 
of  a  human  generation,  all  are  transparently  theo- 
retical; and  their  allotment  to  any  actual  human 
occupants  is  purely  mythical,  excepting  only  the 
periods  assigned  to  the  fifty-two  native  successors 
of  Menes,  and  the  four  Ethiopians,  which  are  to- 
gether 1436  years.  There  are,  however,  other 
historical  measures  related  to  these,  which  we  shall 
find  authority  for;  namely,  135  years  for  the  Persian 
dynasty,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  of  Diodorus; 
and  from  another  source  443  years,  or  about  the 
measure  of  fifteen  generations,  perhaps  including 
the  reign  of  Menes  himself.  These  three  added 
together  amount  to  2014  years.  Prefixing  to  them 
a  grand  Soli-lunar  Cycle  of  532  generations,  15,960 
years,  we  obtain  17,974  years,  or,  in  Diodorus's 
expression,  "  a  Httle  short  of  18,000  years."  With 
that  theoretical  cycle  to  work  upon,  nothing  was  easier 
for  them  than  to  get  up  great  periods.  The  "  not 
quite  18,000  years,"  so  obtained,  could  easily  be  all 
assighed  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  prefixed  to  the 
theoretical  4700  years  of  Julian  time  mentioned  by 
Diodorus,  or,  to  round  the  number,  why  not  say,  as 
he  does  elsewhere,  about  5000?  And  thus  there 
comes  out  Diodorus's  other  mythical  number  of 
23,000  years.  When  a  grand  theoretical  succession 
of  years  like  the  Julian  Period,  or  its  double,  was 
once  set  up,  they  could  of  course  play  with  it,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  eternal  flow  of  time 
actually  existed,  with  its  supposed  years  and  thirty- 
year  periods  as  mapped  out,  whether  there  were 
men  in  them  or  not.     Gods  and  demigods  could  be 
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had  recourse  to,  if  there  were  not  men ;  or  the  sun 
and  the  moon  might  be  supposed  to  rule  the  vacant 
spaces  with  the  sceptre  and  insignia  of  Osiris  and 
Isis.  Mythically  viewed,  their  offspring  Horns  was 
treated  as  a  personification  of  the  year  ■ ;  and  in  the 
fable  of  Isis  seeking  and  recovering  the  scattered 
members  of  Osiris,  and  Horus  avenging  his  father's 
death  and  putting  down  Typhon,  is  contained  an 
allegory  of  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  iroXtyycvco-ia, 
the  putting  down  Death  and  Destruction  by  Time 
and  the  recovering  hand  of  Nature  •. 

It  is  clear  that  the  cycle  of  which  we  have  indi- 
cated the  traces,  depending  necessarily  on  the  Solar 
Cycle  of  the  Julian  year,  was  comparatively  modern  in 
the  days  of  Diodorus  :  for  the  old  Egyptian  year  was 
the  same  with  the  Nabonassarean,  consisting  of  365 
days   without   the    quadrennial  intercalation;    and 

'  Diodorus  (lib.  i.  c.  26)  tells  us  that  by  some  of  the  Greeks 
the  year  is  called  "  Horus,"  and  annual  chronicles  "  Horographies." 
trap  hfiOL^  TfSv  'EAAi/v(ov  rov^  cvuxvrovs  &pov^  KoXturOiu  koI  ras  fcar* 
&09  &yaypa<l>as  uipoypa^tas  7rpo<rayop€v€<r$(u,  Wesseling,  in  a  note 
on  the  place,  cites  in  support  of  this  statement  Censorinus  *'  Do 
Die  Natali,"  19:  "  Sunt  qui  tradunt  hunc  annum  trimestrem  Horum 
instituisse,  eoque  ver,  eestatem,  autumnum,  hiemem  upas  et  annum 
&pov  dici,  et  Graecos  annales  wpov?,  eorumque  scriptores  tapoypd- 
^vs."  Which  he  supports  from  Plutarch,  T.  ii.  p.  677  d,  where 
Antipater  says,  tovs  fitv  ivuavTov^  ap\axKo*9  tapovi  Xcyccr^ai,  and 
also  by  reference  to  Athenieus,  x.  p.  423  f,  to  Hesychius,  Eusta- 
thius,  and  the  rest  of  the  grammarians,  explaining  Homer's 
iwliapov  oapurnjv  and  iwiiapov  oXci^op ;  and  to  Hesychius  in  the 
word  'QporYpdtf>oL,  &c.  We  shall  find  proof  by  and  by  that  the 
king  by  whom  the  year  of  365  days  was  introduced  had  also  the 
name  of  Horus.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  the  mythical 
application  of  these  or  other  personages  by  the  Egyptians  does 
not  exclude,  but  rather  is  based  on,  their  historical  existence  also 
as  persons,  though  thus  parabolically  transfoired  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent meaning. 

•  Diodor.  i.  21. 
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the  cycle  belonging  to  it  was  the  Canicular,  which 
was  in  use  in  Manetho's  days.  It  follows  that  such 
parts  of  those  periods  of  Diodorus  as  were  at  all 
ancient,  are,  if  incorporated  with  the  Julian  chrono- 
logy, transferred  to  it  from  a  different  computation ; 
and  may  therefore  bear  traces  of  incongruity  in  the 
fitting  in.  This,  it  will  be  foimd,  is  the  case  with 
the  fifty-two  generations  of  successors  of  Menes; 
which  are  introduced  by  Diodorus  in  a  dislocated 
manner,  after  mention  of  the  475  sovereigns  who 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  plainly  all  invented  to  make 
out  with  them  the  soU-lunar  number  of  632  genera- 
tions, or  Thirty-year  periods. 

We  shall  now  investigate  the  nature  of  those  fifty- 
two  successions  and  trace  them  to  their  place  in 
Manetho's  grand  scheme  of  Chronology.  The  trans- 
ference of  them  from  the  earlier  Sothic  Chronology, 
to  the  Julian  Soli-lunar,  has  apparently  confused 
Diodorus  as  to  their  historical  nature  and  place : 
and,  after  mentioning  their  total  number  and  dura- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  give  many  of  the  historical 
details  of  the  period  and  succession,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  his  reader  is  led  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing them  to  be  details,  not  of  that,  but  of  a 
subsequent  period.  Whether  Diodorus  himself  al- 
together fell  into  this  mistake  may  be  doubtfrd, 
because  he  is  relating  the  statements  which  he  had 
met  with  in  books ;  and,  as  his  style  is  not  always 
distinguished  by  great  precision,  the  expression 
"  after  these  things^*^  with  which  he  introduces  the 
historical  details  of  the  succession,  may  not  mean 
"  aft^r  the  expiry  of  the  1400  years  of  the  fifty-two 
generations,"  but  only  "after  the  general  mention 
of  them  in  the  books  ^"     These  details  no  doubt 

'  This  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  the  fragments  of  Diodorus 

P 
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were  given  after  that  general  statement  of  the  time 
and  number  of  generations,  and  that  most  probably 
in  the  books  of  Manetho,  which  were  the  most 
accessible,  being  in  Greek,  as  well  as  by  far  the 
most  celebrated;  but  they  are  in  fact  not  a  sub- 
sequent time  and  series  of  generations,  but  the 
detailed  account  of  the  same,  as  we  shall  plainly 
prove. 

himself,  from  Book  vi.  (Wesseling's  edition,  fol.  1746,  vol.  ii. 
p.  633),  mentioniDg  Euemerus's  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
island  Pankhaia,  where  he  said  he  had  seen  a  temple  of  Zeus 
Triphylseus,  founded  hy  that  person  himself,  while  yet  upon  earth, 
when  he  reigned  over  the  whole  world ;  in  which  temple  there 
was  a  golden  column,  whereon  were  inscribed  in  Pankhaic  charac- 
ters the  transactions  of  Ubaxus,  and  Kbonus,  and  Zeus,  in  a 
brief  summary ;  and  after  these  things  he  says  that  Uranus  first 
became  king,  &c.,  iv  y  roic  nay;(ouoi9  ypdfifiacriv  virdp)(€iv  ycypofi- 
fiiva^  ras  re  Ovpavov  kox  Kpovov  koI  Atos  ?rpa^ci$  Kc^aAauu^wv,  /icra 
ravrd  <f>ri<n  irpt^rov  Ovpavov  Patrtkla.  y€yovivai,  &c.  Will  any  one 
maintain  that  there  is  here  a  second  Uranus  mentioned ;  and  that^ 
in  the  summing  of  the  time,  the  reign  of  the  second  Uranus  and  all 
the  events  following  it  should  be  added  to  the  siun  of  the  reigns 
of  Uranus,  Kronus,  and  Z^eus  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP     THE     EGTPTIAN     HISTORICAL     PERIODS     OF     DIODORUS. THE 

ACCOUNT   GIVEN   BT  HIM   OP   THE   PIPTY-TWO  DESCENDANTS   OF 
ICKNES,    WHO    REIGNED    UPWARDS   OF    1400.  TEAR6. 

IT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  bespeak  the  reader's 
patience  for  the  details  which  follow.  The 
importance  of  the  issue  depending  may  counter- 
balance the  dryness  of  the  process  by  which  it  must 
be  reached.  That  issue  will  be  found  to  be  the 
demonstration  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  chrono- 
logical statements  by  which  men,  who  are  glorified 
beyond  desert  as  hterary  and  scientific,  have  been 
assailing  the  facts  of  the  Scripture  history.  We  may 
set  out  by  taking  a  text  from  Diodorus. 

"  They  say  that,  after  the  gods,  MSnas  was  the 

first  who  reigned  over  the  Egyptians And 

in  succession  it  is  said  that  descendants  of  the  above 
mentioned  king,  two  and  fifty  in  all,  reigned  more 
than  1400  years,  in  whose  time  nothing  worthy  of 
record  took  place."     Diodor.  i.  45. 

Diodorus  seems  here  to  have  mistaken  the  in- 
ference  to  be  drawn  jfrom  the  absence  of  any  record, 
in  that  particular  place  of  the  priestly  books  which 
he  was  consulting,  concerning  that  long  line  and 
immense  period.  He  himself  had  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  priests  had 

y  2 
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an  exact  account  of  all  their  kings,  their  stature, 
character,  and  the  occurrences  of  their  reigns.  Is 
it  credible  that  1400  years  should  be  an  utter  blank? 
No :  he  himself  has  found  (though  it  seems  he  was 
not  aware  of  it)  and  has  even  supphed  to  us,  the 
record,  beginning  with  Bousiris  and  his  eight  de- 
scendants. In  short  all  the  native  kings  of  Egypt 
were  accounted  successors  of  Men6s,  and  the  genera- 
tions of  the  successors  of  Men6s  were  numbered 
fifty-two,  apart  from  fifteen  separately  counted,  as 
we  shall  see.  Before  proceeding  however  with 
these,  we  may  turn  to  one  or  two  general  facts 
which  Diodorus  furnishes  as  belonging  to  the  period, 
whether  during  or  following  the  close  of  this  long 
succession.  These  are  furnished  by  him  in  the 
forty-fourth  chapter,  immediately  preceding. 

He  there  mentions  that  among  the  kings  there 
were  four  Ethiopians,  who  reigned,  not  in  succes- 
sion, but  with  an  interval,  for  a  little  less  than  six- 
and-thirty  years  in  all.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the 
Persian  dominion,  by  which  the  whole  native  suc- 
cession was  superseded. 

"  But  the  Persians,"  says  he,  "  held  the  dominion 
from  the  conquest  of  the  nation  by  king  Cambyses 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years ;  besides '  the  revolts 

^  ovv.  These  revolts  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  135 
years.  The.  allowance  necessary  to  be  made  for  them  appears, 
according  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  (which  gives  194  years  from 
the  5th  year  of  Cambyses  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  dominion), 
to  be  in  all  about  59  years.  According  to  the  list  ascribed  to 
Africanus  it  was  more^  without  including  the  revolt  in  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  which  was  subdued 
in  the  second  year  of  Xerxes,  or  the  revolt  of  Inarus,  which  lasted 
four  years,  but  confining  the  reckoning  to  the  periods  of  acknow- 
ledged independence  in  the  native  reign  of  Amyrtseus  and  of  his 
son  and  successor  Pausiris;  and  the  native  reigns  of  Achoris, 
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of  the  Egyptians,  which  they  made  from  their  in- 

PBammuthis,  Nepheritas,  Nectanebes,  Tachiis,  Mendes,  and  Nee 
tanebus. 

The  list  ascribed  to  Africanus  ftimishes  us  with  the  reckoning 
of  this  period,  not  exactlj  in  agreement  with  Diodorus*s  reckon- 
ing, but  yet  very  illustratiye  of  it : — 

The  Twenty-seventh  Dynasty.    Eight  Kings.    Persian. 

1.  Cambyses  reigned  over  Egypt,  counting  from 

the  3rd  year  of  his  reign  over  the  Persians .     6  years. 

2.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  .         .         .  36      „ 

3.  Xerxes  the  Great 21      „ 

4.  Artabanes,  seven  months. 

6.  Artaxerxes  .         .        .*       .        .        .        .  41      „ 

6.  Xerxes,  two  months. 

7.  Sogdianus,  seven  months. 

8.  Darius,  the  son  of  Xerxes  .  16      „ 

Together  120  years  and  4  months. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Dynasty.    One  King.    Saite. 
1.  Amyrtaeus  \  the  Saite 6  years. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Dynasty.    Foub  Eongs.    Mendesian. 

1.  Nekherites* 6  years. 

2.  Akhoris* 13     „ 

3.  Psammuthis 1      f» 

4.  Nepherites,  four  months.  — 

Together  20  years. 

The  Thirtieth  Dynasty.    Three  Kings.     Sebennite. 

1.  Nectanebes* 18  years. 

2.  Teo8» 2     „ 

3.  Nectanebds'         .         .         .        .         .         .  18     „ 

Together  38  yeai-s.  [over 

1  Not  mentioned  by  Diodonu,  xi.  71.  See  Herod,  iii.  16,  and  SynceL  Chionogr. 
»  CStlled  N«^«pfn}r,  Euaeb.  "  Chron.  Can."  p.  172 ;  Nt^pt^t,  Diodor.  xir.  79. 

*  'AKopis,  Diodor.  xt.  9. 

'«  Ncrrayf/Sif,  Diodor.  XV.  42. 

*  Tax^s*  Diodor.  xt.  90. 

*  Ktierayt^s,  IModor.  xv.  92,  xvi.  41.     Pscudo-CalliBth.  i.  1,  34;  ii.  26. 
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ability  to  endure  the  harsliness  of  the  oppression, 
and  the  impiety  towards  the  gods  of  their  country. 

^'Last  of  all,  the  Macedonians  ruled,  and  the 
successors  of  the  Macedonians,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years."  Diodor.  i.  44. 

This  extends  down  to  the  time  when  Diodorus 
visited  Egypt  in  the  180th  Olympiad,  when  Ptolemy 
Auletes  was  king,  as  he  tells  us.  The  180th  Olym- 
piad began  B.C.  60  and  ended  B.C.  57,  Diodorus 
appears  to  have  come  to  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  B.C.  60,  as  Clinton  shows ;  but  he  was  occupied 
thirty  years  on  his  history,  and  was  still  writing  till 
after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  44  (see  Clinton, 
"Fasti  Hellen."  vol.  iii.  p.  211).  Ptolemy  Auletes  was 
first  recognized  by  the  Romans  B.C.  59  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iii.  p.  393).  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded 
his  father  Philip  b.o.  336.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont 
B.C.  334.  Alexandria  was  founded  by  him  b.o.  332. 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  slain  b.c.  330. 
Diodorus  in  one  place  dates  to  Alexander's  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  in  another  measures  the  same 
period  of  time  to  the  founding  of  Alexandria '.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years  measured  from  these 

The  Thiuty-first  Dynasty.    Three  Kings.    Persian. 

1.  Ochus,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign  in  Persia    6  years. 

2.  Arses,  the  son  of  Ochus         .         .         .         .     4     „ 

3.  Darius,  whom  Alexander  conquered       .         .     6     ,, 

Together  16  years. 

In  all  giving  to  the  Persians  136  years  and  4  months, 
And  to  the  periods  of  independence    64  years. 

Total  .         .  200  yeai-8. 

Which  is  longer  than  the  reckoning  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  by  at 
least  four  vears. 

'  Compare  lib.  i.  c.  23,  and  c.  26. 
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events  would  give  respectively  B.C.  58,  B.C.  56,  or 
B.C.  54,  as  the  date  down  to  which  Diodonis  in  this 
place  had  reckoned,  and  any  of  these  would  suffi- 
ciently agree  with  the  general  facts ;  but  the  second, 
at  the  close  of  B.C.  57,  or  commencement  of  B.C.  56, 
that  is,  at  the  dose  of  the  180th  Olympiad,  which 
would  thus  be  included  in  the  reckoning  in  this 
passage,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely. 

Some  decisive  light,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  measure  of  time  allotted  in  the  above 
extract  to  the  fifty-two  descendants  of  Menfis,  and 
upon  the  epoch  down  to  which  it  reaches.  In  re- 
cords applying  to  that  remote  time  it  is  obvious 
that  there  might  be,  and  indeed  is,  a  liability  to  fit 
together  the  chronology  of  one  scheme  of  the  his- 
tory, with  facts,  historical  or  traditionary,  belonging 
to  another  scheme  of  it ;  and  though  both  may  be 
substantially  true,  the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  the  ad- 
justment of  them  to  one  another  may  be  to  shift  the 
same  man  several  generations  forward  or  back  in 
the  history.  If  this  should  have  happened  in  regard 
to  Menfis  (and  happened  it  certainly  has,  since  Euse- 
bius  has  removed  him  so  far  back  as  to  bring  him 
into  coincidence  with  Mizraim),  the  error  may  or 
may  not  admit  of  being  historically  rectified ;  but  in 
examining  the  measures  of  time,  Men6s  may  here  be 
considered  simply  as  the  letter  A,  B,  or  C,  marking, 
according  to  Diodonis,  the  beginning  of  fifty-two 
generations.  In  regard  to  the  measure  of  the  fifty- 
two  generations  it  will  be  unimportant  whether  the 
historical  person  Menfis  really  occupied  that  place, 
or  whether  some  generations  have  been  omitted 
between  him  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-two,  or 
in  the  course  of  that  succession.  There  is,  as  we 
Rhall  find,  some  verv  doubtful  indication  of  this,  in 
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the  apparent  repetition  of  Bousiris  and  his  eight 
descendants  *,  which  would  accord  with  the  idea  of  a 
period  of  some  generations  before  the  commence- 
ment  of  that  main  series. 

In  the  details  with  which  Diodorus  follows  his 
general  statement  of  the  fifty-two  descendants  of 
Men6s  who  reigned  in  succession,  not  all  are  enume- 
rated.  He  begins  with  the  mention  of  a  dynasty  of 
nine  kings,  namely,  Bousiris  and  his  eight  descen- 
dants ;  of  whom  the  last  bore  the  same  name  with 
his  ancestor;  and,  after  some  particulars  of  the 
works  executed  by  that  king,  somewhat  discursively 
treated  of  in  several  chapters,  he  mentions  again 
Bousiris  and  his  eight  descendants,  of  whom  the 
eighth  bore  after  his  ancestor  the  patronymic  name 
of  Ukhoreus  (Ovxopevs)  *.  It  may  be  concluded 
therefore  that  Bousiris  also  bore  that  name,  which 

»  Diodor.  i.  45,  50. 

**  Mcra  8c  ravra,  Karaora^CKros  PaxriXiiOi  BoiNriJptSof,  koX  ruv 
rovrov  waXw  hcyoytnv  ^ktiu,  rhv  rcAcvraibv  ofjuow/juoy  Svra  rf  vptanf 
^ocrl  KTiaui  rrfv  viro  fiky  Alyvwriwv  KoXovfiivrp^  Acos  iroXiv  r^  fjLryaXrp^^ 
vjTO  Sk  Tc3v  'EXX-qvtav  0T;/?as.     Diodor.  i.  45. 

Tov  8c  rovrov  rov  /SoaiXccus  awoyovtav  oySooS)  o  &w6  rov  irarpoq 
wpoirayop€v$€\9  Ov;(Opcvs,  hcrta€  irdXcv  Mififf^w,  hrvftavttrn.'npf  rcSv 
KOT  AiyvTrroK,  &c.     i.  50. 

We  have  here,  first,  a  series  of  nine  kings,  ^r«<  and  last  hear- 
ing the  royal  designation  of  Bousiris,  and  hj  the  last  of  whom 
Thehes  was  huilt.  Again,  starting  from  the  ninth  Bousiris,  we 
seem  to  have  eight  descendants  from  him,  the  eighth  hearing, 
afber  his  ancestor,  the  name  of  Ukhoreus ;  so  that  the  ninth  of 
the  first  series,  if  not  his  predecessors  also,  hore  the  patronymic 
name  of  Ukhoreus.  The  last  of  this  second  series  huilt  Memphis ; 
and  from  this  time,  we  are  informed,  Thebes  declined  in  relative 
importance.  Thus  Diodoms  vaguoly  and  uncertainly,  as  if  he 
were  not  quite  sure,  indicates  two  series  of  the  name.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  to  me  that  here  Bousiris  and  his  eight  descen- 
dants pass  only  for  nine  of  the  fifty- two  descendants,  and  are  not 
twice  counted. 
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thus  appears  to  be  a  recurring  one.  We  may  ob- 
serve that  the  third  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  (ac- 
cording to  the  list  erroneously  ascribed  to  Airicanus, 
here  in  agreement  with  the  evidence  of  a  useful 
chronological  compiler  who  writes  in  broken  Latin  *) 
has  the  same  number  of  kings,  of  whom  the  first  is 
called  by  the  pseudo-Africanus  Ekherophfis.  Now 
this  name  on  examination  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond with  Ukhoreus.  For  it  is  well  known  to 
those  conversant  with  the  Greek  language  that  the 
termination  cvs  arose  from  the  attenuation  of  a 
sound  analogous  to  /  or  ph^;  so  that  the  name 
given  by  Diodorus,  TJkhorevs  {Ouxppeifs;)  represents 
only  the  more  attenuated  pronunciation  of  Ukhd-^ 
rephSj  which  seems  the  same  with  that  written  by 
the  pseudo-Africanus,  Ehherdphes  (*E;(€/5o^9).  The 
rest  of  the  list  has  been  made  up  from  names  of  a 
later  epoch. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  word  Ekh^rophSs  has 

'  Scaliger  entitles  the  work  ^'Excerpta  utilissima  ex  priore 
libro  chronologico  Eusebii,  et  Africano,  et  aliis,  latine  conversa 
ab  homine  barbaro,  inepto,  HelleniBmi  et  Latinitatis  imperitissimo.'* 
It  will  be  found  at  large  in  Scaliger's  Thesaurus  Temporum,  Am- 
stelodamiy  1658 ;  and  the  passage  quoted  is  at  p.  75.  Eusebius's 
Chronica,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  Greek  Sozomena  of  the  first 
part,  Africanus's  dynasties  of  Manetho  (or  those  which  pass  under 
that  name),  an  excellent  chronological  collection  entitled  'laropiMv 
Svvayoyy^,  with  other  ancient  works,  and  some  treatises  of  Scali- 
ger's  on  chronology,  will  be  found  in  this  invaluable  treasury. 

The  barbarous  Latin  extracts  are  noticed,  but  not  given  at  large, 
in  Mueller's  "  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr." 

*  '*  Substantives  in  cvs  and  avs  have  been  introduced  among  the 
pure  roots  only  by  the  attenuation  of  the  f :  {fituriX^hy  vafi)  fiaan- 
Xm,  vow."  Thiersch,  "  Greek  Gram.,"  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford's  trans- 
lation, p.  119.  The  modern  Greeks,  and  after  them  Reuchlin 
and  those  who  adhere  to  his  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
sound  the  diphthongs  cv  and  av,  as  ef&nd  aj\  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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suffered  a  transposition  of  two  of  its  consonants, 
and  ought  to  be  written  ErekJUfphSSt  that  is,  "  of  the 
city  of  Erechj^*  which  was  one  of  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x. 
10).  This  city,  in  the  formation  of  the  derived 
name  of  its  people,  assumed  a  v,  and  they  were 
called  Erekhovae  or  Arkh'vites  (Heb.  ^^J^'  LXX 
^Apxvaloi^  Vulg.  Erchucei;  Ezra  iv.  9).  The  city  of 
Erech,  or  Orech  (^Opex)  as  the  Septuagint  has  it, 
was  in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  and  the  Hebrew  writing 
of  the  name  of  its  people  seems  to  me  to  point 
towards  an  identification  of  it  with  Urchoa,  or 
Orchoe,  on  the  Euphrates,  some  distance  below 
Babylon;  a  city  celebrated  for  a  peculiar  foreign, 
probably  Egyptian,  sect  of  astronomers  and  astro- 
logists,  by  which  an  ancient  connexion  of  it  with 
Egypt  may  be  marked '. 

'  Bocbart  (Pkaleg,  lib.  iv.  c.  16)  would  ideatifj  Erecb  with 
the  Arecca  of  Ptolemy,  the  Arecha  of  Ammianus,  and  the  Arde- 
ricca  of  Herod,  vi.  119,  which  last  he  interprets  Ard-EHca  or 
Ard'Erecha,  "  The  great  Erech."  This  distinctive  epithet  may 
imply  that  there  were  two  Erechs.  Dean  Stanley  makes  Edessa 
the  other  (Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  6).  In  the  place 
cited,  Herodotus  states  that  Ardericca  was  210  stadia  from  Susa 
(qu.  from  the  Susian  boundary  on  the  Tigris  ?),  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Kissians  (qu.  here  Chasdim,  or  Chaldeans,  then  sub- 
ject to  the  same  government  with  Susiana  ?).  In  his  first 
book  (c.  185)  Herodotus  mentions  Ardericca,  probably  the  same, 
and  it  was  certainly  not  east  of  the  Tigris.  "  Nitocris,"  says  he, 
\'  led  the  Euphi'ates,  hitherto  straight,  by  a  tortuous  course,  so  that 
it  came  three  times  in  three  days'  navigation  to  the  same  village, 
named  Ardericca."  One  of  these  Erechs  was  Urchoa,  of  which 
the  modem  name,  Arja,  may  even  retain  a  vestige  of  the  syllable 
Ardy  from  Ard-Erecha,  The  passage  last  quoted,  which  continues 
thus,  kclL  vvv  ot  &v  KOfJLiiiavrai  airo  t^o-Sc  t^s  OaXacrarj^  U  Ba)9vX<3va 
KarairXcon-cs  ^s  tov  Ev^pijn/i'  irorafthvy  rpi%  tc  l^  riiv  afr^F  ravrrjv 
KMfirp'  irapayivovTfu^  koX  iv  rpifri  -^/xipYfo-i,  —might  at  first  sight  seom 
to  iTMpiiro   till?    roatling  nvairX€nvT€s  for  KaTaTr\4ovT€s ;  but  not  so: 
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The  span  of  time  of  the  two  first  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties  as  represented  in  the  lists  ascribed  re- 
spectively to  Eusebius  and  Africanus,  and  also  by  the 
broken  Latin  Chronologist,  is  given  with  more  or 
less  inaccuracy;  but  they  contain  fifteen  generations 
of  descendants  of  Mends ;  and,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards find,  the  first  fifteen  generations  are  separated 
firom  all  the  rest  bv  Manetho,  as  a  marked  chrono- 
logical  measure,  in  i  manner  that  might  easily  lead 
to  their  being  left  out  of  the  account  by  Diodorus. 

With  the  formation  of  Erekh^J^Ae^,  as  a  derivative 
from  Nimrod's  city  Erech,  may  be  compared  the  for- 
mation of  the  name  Memphis  from  M6n  or  MdnSs 
its  founder; — Men-phis^.  There  is  also  a  similar 
formation  of  the  derivative  name  of  another  of 
Nimrod's  cities  with  the  letter  v  or  \  answering  also 
to  ^  in  Memphis ;  namely,  Nineveh  (W?),  Nin  ^veh^ 
from  Nin  or  Ninus  :  most  likely  meaning  originally 

for  the  latter  word  may  be  taken  simplj  for  sailing  towards  land. 
The  sense  in  anj  case  here  requires  this  meaning ;  and,  while  no 
man  could  sail  down  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  into  the  Euphrates, 
he  might  sail  from  the  Persian  gulf  into  it,  and  might  very  weU 
be  said  to  sail  down  from  the  high  sea  into  the  Euphrates.  For 
KarairXUiv  is  the  common  phi*ase  to  express  sailing  towards  land, 
steering  towards  port ;  as  Scapula  gives  it,  navigando  descendere^ 
navi  devehi  in  terram,  Schweighhaeuser  thinks  that  diro  ttotSc  t^ 
BaXavfrrfi  means  *'  from  the  Mediterranean ;"  but  this,  though  the 
expression  is  so  used  by  Herodotus  occasionally,  cannot  be  con- 
elusive  where  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage.  If  necessary 
r^o-Sc  had  better  be  rejected  than  1%  before  rov  'Ev^prfrqv^  which 
he  proposes.  The  object  of  Nitocris  also  being  the  defence  of 
Babylon,  suit«  the  supposition  of  the  winding  course  being  below, 
not  above  the  city ;  so  as  to  retard  the  approach  of  any  naval 
attack  from  the  sea,  and  furnish  the  means  of  fmsti^ating  it  in  the 
passage. 

'  ^I  Sermon e  ^g.  denotat  rrfp^lv,  servare^  cvstodire.  Matt.  ix.  17. 
JahionsK'i,  Voces  ^Eg.  ap.  Stq^bani  "  Thesaur.  Ling.  Gr."  Valpy's 
edit. 
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the  keep  of  Nin  or  Ninus,  so  called  after  its  founder 
Nin-Merod,  "The  revolted  or  Apostate  Son,'*  or 
"  The  son  of  the  chase ;"  or,  by  a  paronomasia  such 
as  was  frequent  in  names,  "  Nin,  or  Ninus,  the  Sub- 
duer ;"  according  as  the  second  portion  of  the  name 
is  taken  from  T^D  ^  rebel,  from  *n"^  to  rove  or  to 
pursue,  or  from  HTl  to  tread  doum,  to  subdue.  The 
two  parts  of  the  name  Nin-Merod,  or  Nimrod,  have 
left  their  separate  traces,  the  former  in  the  names 
Ninus  and  Nineveh,  and  the  latter  in  the  frequent 
Babylonian  name  Merodach,  in  which  last  the  ter- 
mination may  arise  from  composition  with  the  Chaldee 
demonstrative  pronoun  IfJ  (dekh),  as  it  were  Venator 
tile,  "  The  mighty  hunter." 

The  name  Erekhophfes  has  undergone  other  trans- 
formations, chiefly  by  prefixing  the  initial  N,  for 
the  name  Nin,  or  an  abbreviation  of  it.  Eusebius, 
or  the  writer  from  whom  we  have  the  account  of 
Manetho's  dynasties  contained  in  the  Greek  Sozomena 
of  Eusebius' s  Chronica,  writes  it  Nekherohhis,  and 
the  broken  Latin  chronological  compiler  above  cited, 
Necherocheus :  the  principal  difference,  besides  the 
prefixing  of  N,  being  the  interchange  ofph  with  kh; 
of  which  interchange  of  the  aspirated  letters  other 
instances  occur  among  the  names  •. 

According  to  the  broken  Latin  chronologist  just 
mentioned,  Menfis  was  followed  in  succession  by 
seven  descendants:  then  came  another  succession  of 
eight  kings  *  :•  then  Necherocheus  (Ekherophfis),  who 
was  followed  in  succession  by  other  eight. 

*  An  instance  has  just  occurred  (p.  69,  note)  in  the  interchange, 
of  the  name  Nepherites  with  Nekherites,  and  another  will  be 
found  in  the  variation  of  Phiops  with  Kheops. 

'  According  to  the  listP  attributed  to  Afi'icanus  and  Eusebius, 
the  number  of  king.s  of  the  second  dynasty  was  nine.    The  broken- 
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Now  the  name  Ekherophs  or  XJkhorephs,  we  have 
found,  was  borne  by  a  king  who  is  also  called  Busiris 
or  Bousiris  (Bovcrtpts),  and  this  last  name  has 
evidently  some  relation  to  Osiris.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably the  same  with  that  which  is  given  to  one  of 
the  later  kings,  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus,  in  the  modi- 
fied form  "  Pausiris."  The  diphthong  in  the  first 
syllable  in  both  cases  indicates  a  contraction  ;  and  a 
contraction  might  easily  be  formed  from  the  dropping 
of  the  liquid  I  in  Baal  or  BeP,  Baal-Osir',  Ba'-Osir, 
and  with  a  Greek  termination  added  Bausiris  or 
Bousiris,  according  as  predominance  might  be  given 
to  the  former  or  latter  vowel  in  the  pronunciation. 
The  name  in  short  is  of  the  same  origin  and  com- 
position with  Pul-assur.  I  would  suggest  therefore 
that  this  name  signifies  "Lord  of  Asshur  or 
Assyria*,"   and  that  it  is   a  name    appropriately 

Latin  extracts  support  the  tme  scheme  of  Manetho,  hj  giring  a 
succession  of  fif);een  in  the  two  dynasties  together;  and  with  this 
Diodorus  agrees. 

*  The  slurring  or  omission  of  the  liquid  I  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  change  of  Melek  into  Mak,  for  which  see  Lepsius,  Egypt^ 
Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,  p.  182  (Bohn,  1853). 

'  The  name  Osiris  is  interpreted,  very  consistently  with  the 

idea  of  "  ITHE  great  king,"  "  MaNY-ETED  ;" — ^^c^cp/xi/vcvo/ici^cdv 
fjLfv  yap  rovrciiv  cts  rov  "EXXi/vticov  r^  SioAcktov  Tpmrov,  cTvac  rov 
fjiky'^Oa'tpiv  iroXvoiftOaXfiov.  Diodor.  i.  11.  Compare  c.  13,  rov  fi^ 
Oaipiv  fi€$€pfji.riy€v6fifvov  cTvat  Aioyvaov,  These  two  differing  inter- 
pretations show  that  the  rendering  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
drawn  close  to  the  letter;  and  ''the  MANY-ErED"  suggests 
the  fact  that  the  satraps  and  other  functionaries  of  the  great 
Oriental  monarchies  were  considered  "  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
great  king."  Sxrir^p  fieydXav  /ScuriXcois  6<l>6aXfjLol  koI  2n-<x,  Philo 
"  De  Somn."  0pp.  edit.  Mangey.  Lon.  1742,  vol.  i.  p.  642.  Xeno- 
phon  applies  the  idea  to  the  Persian,  the  successor  of  the  Assyrian 
(Osirian  ?)  monarchy  : — Karc/xa^oyuicv  S^  a>9  xal  rov9  jSocriXccDS  Ka\o%)' 
pJvoMi  6€ft6aXfxov^  KoX  ra  jSoo-iX^ois  Stra,  &c.  Xen.  "  Cyrop."  viii. 
p.  468. 
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applicable  to  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Erech,  who 
went  out  of  that  land  into  Assyria^  and  founded 
Nineveh.  Being  thus  a  title  of  dominion  or  honour, 
it  became  assumed  by  the  Egyptian  successors  of 
that  first  imperial  head  of  the  Cushite  or  Hamite 
tribes,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  strictly  applicable. 
The  Bousiris  therefore  whom  we  have  found  to  be 
also  called  Ukhorephs,  has  in  the  latter  name  the 
same  title  with  the  king  who,  in  the  lists  of  the 
dynasties  attributed  to  Manetho,  is  the  sixteenth  in 
succession  of  the  descendants  of  Men^s.  Whether 
he  was  correctly  so  reckoned  is  another  question. 
Perhaps  some  vestige  of  Manetho' s  information 
might  be  found  incorporated  there,  though  the  whole 
dynasty  were  not  to  be  depended  on,  but  had  been 
fabricated  by  fraud  or  error  on  that  slight  foundation. 
Of  the  first  fifteen  human  generations  of  Manetho 
there  is  little  if  any  thing  given  beyond  a  certain 
measure  of  time.  As  to  the  persons  by  whom  that 
period  was  filled,  or  even  their  names,  it  will  be 
found  afterwards  that  the  Usts  of  the  first  sixteen  suc- 
cessive dynasties  which  pass  under  the  assumed  names 
of  AMcanus  and  Eusebius  are  fabricated  out  of  names 
taken  generally,  from  a  later  period  of  the  Egyptian 
history ;  nay,  are  indeed  mere  varying  versions  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty :  but  at  present  we  are  not 
concerned  with  that  question,  which  would  here 
interrupt  our  consideration  of  Diodorus's  account  of 
the  succession. 

We  have  noticed  a  vagueness  in  that  historian's 
statement  of  the  first  nine  kings,  Bousiris  and  his 
eight  descendants,  of  whom  the  last  was  called  after 
his  great  ancestor,  UrkhoaBUS ;  as  if  he  felt  not  sure 
whether  the  series  were  not  repeated  in  other  eight, 
of  whom  the  last  bore  also  the  title  of  UrkhosBus. 
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This  want  of  precision  may  indicate  some  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  historian  that  there  were 
other  generations  to  be  allowed  for  as  belonging  to 
the  series,  but  an  uncertainty  whether  in  that  place. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  if  this  be  so,  it 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  already  noticed,  of 
there  being  fifteen  generations  separated  from  the 
rest  by  Manetho,  which  must  be  taken  in  addition 
to  the  time  expressed  in  the  succession  of  the  fifty- 
two  generations.  But,  on  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  several  documents,  these  fifteen  are  not,  either 
in  part  or  in  whole,  to  be  prefijced  to  the  series  of 
Diodorus,  but  create  an  acknowledged  break  of  ages 
(xpopa>v  iroXXciv  StacrrT^/xa)  in  the  course  of  it.  This 
will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

We  must  leave  that  question  for  the  present, 
remarking  only  on  the  name  given  to  the  first  king. 
MenSs  is  also  written  MSnas,  and  M6n,  and  with  an 
iota  Min^s  *  or  Mineus  *.  The  form  with  iota  corre- 
sponding to  M6n  would  be  Min.  This  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  variation  of  dialect  from  Nin  •, 
or  Ninus ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  the  name  goes,  he 
may  be  the  same  with  Nin-Merod,  or  Nimrod, — 
Bausiris  or  Ba'Osir,  "  the  lord  of  Asshur," — Erekh- 
oph^s  or  Erekhovi,  "  the  founder  of  Erech," — ^the 
founder  also  of  Nineveh,  and   of  another  Nin-vi, 

*  McoTpaifi  6  icac  MtVi;s. — *A6ui&rfi  vc^  Mivcois.  Euseb.  Chron. 
lib.  i.  apud  Scaligeri  "  Thesaur.  Temper."  (pp.  17, 18  of  the  Greek.) 

*  "  Excerpta  Chronologica."     Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  p.  74. 

*  Compare,  for  the  interchange  of  m  and  n  in  dialect,  the  familiar 
pronominal  particles  fuv  and  viv.  An  illustration  more  directly  in 
point  maj  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  Mines  or  Men  gave  his 
name  to  Memphis,  as  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis  confesses,  that 
citj  is  called  bj  Isaiah,  Noph  (ch.  xix.  3),  and  by  Hosea,  Moph 
(ch.  Ix.  6,  Heb.).  Here  the  interchange  of  the  letters  seems 
actually  to  be  in  the  name  of  Min  or  Nin. 
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Min-vi,  or  Men-phis  in  Egypt;  whence  also  even 
one  of  the  sacred  Bulls,  the  emblem  of  Osiris,  is 
mentioned '  as  having  been  called  M  1^19,  equivalent 
to  M'nephis  %  or  Men'phi,  We  also  find  the  word 
in  the  same  form,  Mvevrf^,  applied  to  the  king  who 
first  committed  the  laws  to  writing  •• 

This  plurality  of  names  seems  thus  to  admit  of 
unity  of  person  by  their  careful  analysis.  How 
many  heroes  might  be  made  out  of  the  late  illus- 
trious Duke  of  Wellington,  if  all  the  glorious  his- 
torical titles,  which,  as  many  can  remember,  occupied 
so  considerable  a  time  in  reading  at  his  funeral,  were 
treated  as  separate  historical  persons !  Just  so, 
Nimrod,  the  first  founder  of  worldly  empire,  has 
•doubtless  left  many  separate  titles  of  glory  floating 
in  the  stream  of  old  traditionary  history.  Eusebius, 
after  Eratosthenes,  has  given  us,  as  a  synonymous 
name  for  Men6s,  the  word  Dionius  * ;  and,  as  this 
is  not  a  known  name,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  it  is  written,  by  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  for 
Dionysus,  who  is  without  doubt  the  Egyptian  Osiris, 
the  same  with  the  traditionary  conqueror  Bacchus ; 
and,  as  Bochart  shows  S  that  last  word  is  in   its 

'  Diodor.  lib.  i.  c.  21.     Strabo,  xvii. 

*  The  diphthong  cv  is  bo  sounded  by  the  modem  Greeks,  and 
their  pronunciation  was  adopted  by  Reuchlin  in  the  reading  of  the 
ancient  language.    See  Thiersch,  '^  6r.  Gram."  cited  aboTe,  p.  73. 

•  Diodor.  i.  94. 

lpfjLrty€v€T€Li  Aidviof  en7  (^.  Euseb.  Chron.  lib.  i.  (In  Scaliger's 
'*  Thesaurus  Temporum/'  p.  18  of  the  Greek.)  By  some  Aiokio^ 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  miswritten  for  Altavioi^  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  that  either  was  a  name  of  Menes,  or  expressed  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

'  Bochart,  *'  Phaleg."  lib.  i.  c.  2, 18.  See  also  my  work  "  Isaiah's 
Testimony  for  Jesus,"  Appendix,  pp.  540 — 548. 
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origin  Bab-Chus,  by  interpretation  "the  son  of 
CrsH,"  in  fact,  no  other  than  Nimeod  ;  whence,  ap- 
propriately to  THE  MIGHTY  HUNTEB,  Bacchus  i8  repre- 
sented as  having  yoked  tigers  to  his  chariot. 

We  may  follow,  then,  for  the  present,  the  shortest 
reckoning  of  the  successions,  leaving  out  the  ques- 
tionable repetition  of  the  eight,  and  take  the  first 
Bousiris  and  his  eight  descendants  only  once,  as 
properly  Menfis  himself  and  the  first  eight  succes- 
sors, the  eighth  being  Ukhoreus.  But  as  the  first 
Bousiris  appears  to  be  here  counted  in  the  succession, 
Ukhoreus  is  thus  the  ninth.  To  him,  on  this  view,  Dio- 
dorus  ascribes  the  building  of  Diospolis,  or  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt ',  or,  it  might  be,  its  rebuilding  and 
improving;  for  some,  he  tells  us,  attributed  the 
building  of  it  to  Osiris*.  To  Ukhoreus  also  he 
ascribes  the  building  of  Memphis,  near  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  where  the  Nile  divides. 

This  king  was  followed,  according  to  Diodorus, 
by  twelve  generations  of  kings,  and  then  came 
Moeris  *,  who  may  thus  be  counted  the  twenty-first 
fi:om  Bousiris,  or,  including  Bousiris  himself,  the 
twenty-second ;  and  who  was  followed  by  seven  gene- 
rations of  kings  not  named*',  making  down  to  the 
close  of  this  time,  twenty-nine  generations,  inclusive 
of  the  first  Bousiris,  Then  followed  Sesoosis,  or 
Sesostris,  who  is  thus  the  thirtieth. 

If  the  Moeris  who  is  placed  twenty-second  by 
Diodorus  were,  for  the  moment,  supposed  the  same 
who  is  said  by  Herodotus,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  priestSj  to  have  died  less  than  nine  hundred 
years  previously  to  the  time  when  they  gave  him  the 
information,  it  may  be  observed  that  nine  hundred 

•  Lib.  i.  50.  *  Lib.  i.  15. 

»  Lib.  i.  51.  •  Lib.  i.  53. 

G 
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years  are  equivalent  to  thirty  generations,  or  thirty 
Thirty-year  Periods;  and  that  thirty  generations 
added  to  the  twenty-two  which  we  have  counted  as 
ending  in  Moeris,  would  complete  the  fifty-two  gene- 
rations of  successors  of  Men6s.  It  is  possible  that 
the  round  number  of  about  nine  hundred  years 
given  by  the  priests  may  have  been  roughly  arrived 
at  in  this  manner;  and  that  they  had  counted  the 
succession  down  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses,  B.C. 
526,  when  the  native  line  ceased  for  a  long  time, 
and  continued  in  abeyance  to  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Thirty  generations  so  counted  previous  to  that  con- 
quest would  carry  back  the  death  of  Moeris  to  about 
B.C.  1426.  Probably  the  date  ought  to  be  at  least 
fifteen  generations,  or  Thirty-year  Periods^  higher. 
There  are,  however,  several  kings  of  the  name  of 
Moeris ;  one  of  them  Sesostris  the  Great,  who  took 
this  as  one  of  his  names,  and  who  was  eight  genera- 
tions later  than  the  king  who  is  here  so  named  by 
Diodorus;  another  later  still,  Mend^s,  also  called 
Marrhiis  (i.  e.  Mares j  or  Moeris),  who  lived  in  the 
Polybasileian  period  of  changes,  usurpations,  and 
revolutions,  which  came  after  Sesoosis  II.  Their 
reckoning  of  the  nine  hundred  years  must  have  been 
to  that  last  Moeris,  and  places  him  correctly  in  the 
time  later  than  the  Exodus  of  Israel.  But  we 
have  mentioned  that  there  are  fifteen  generations 
taken  apart  by  Manetho,  and  therefore  to  be  counted 
besides  the  fifty-two.  And  their  exact  position 
in  the  succession  is  not  determined;  for  if  the 
fifty-two  begin  from  Men6s,  then  must  place  be 
found  for  the  fifteen  in  the  midst  or  at  the  close,  or 
partly  both.  From  Diodorus  we  found  it  left  ambi- 
guous whether  or  not  eight  of  them  were  prefixed 
to  the  fifty-two,  but  certain  that  the  whole  are  not 
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placed  there;  and  there  is  reason  rather  to  take 
them  all  as  supplying  the  long  interval  of  ages  which 
he  has  noted  {noXkoiv  ^povtov  StacrTiyfta),  which  oc- 
curred soon  after  the  builders  of  the  pyramids.  The 
estimate  of  the  priests  to  Herodotus  may  have  been 
given  by  them  overlooking  this. 

In  the  list  of  Theban  kings  by  Eratosthenes  and 
ApoUodorus,  as  it  is  given  by  Scaliger,  a  king 
Mar6s,  who  might,  from  his  name,  be  taken  to  be 
the  same  who  is  here  counted  twenty-second  in  the 
general  order,  is  placed  ninth,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  note  from  Eusebius,  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  sixteenth  dynasty  among  the  Egyptians,  in  which 
Thebans  reigned  for  160,  or  in  some  copies  190, 
years '.     The  Theban  dynasty  here  referred  to  is  to 

^  ^rqPaCiav  AiyuiTTiwK  ipofrikevo'tv  &  Maprj^^  vios  avrov,  o  iariv 
'HAtd&dpo^,  hrf  K?' ;  to  which  there  is  appended  this  remark,  irap 
AiyvTTTMMS  lrvy\av€v  it'  hwaoTiia,  Kaff  rjv  ipatrCktva-av  &rffiaioi,  enf 
pSy€VTi<rti\ivTiyfiatf>ovipL\  Scalig.  "Thesaiir.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  18. 
Syncellus,  in  our  present  copies  of  his  Chronography  since  the 
edition  of  Goarus,  does  not  give  this  note  in  the  same  place  with 
the  list  of  Eratosthenes.  In  some  of  the  less  doctored  manu- 
scripts used  by  Scaliger  (see  above,  Chap.  I.  p.  32?)  it  seems  to 
have  been  found.  See  his  notes,  p.  413.  It  is  given  by  Bunsen 
in  a  Laterculiis  Regum  JEgyptiacorum^  which  he  has  put  together 
from  successive  parts  of  Syncellus  ("  Egypt's  Place  in  Univ.  Hist." 
vol.  i.  p.  685,  EngL  Tr,) ;  and  he  states  that  it  is  found,  ex- 
pressly as  a  quotation  from  Eusebius,  in  the  margin  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  Syncellus  A  and  B,  against  the  year  of  the  world  ypftc' 
(3145)  : — ^EvorcjSios  ff^rfo-iv  on  vap  AtyuTrrioc?,  &c.  The  year  of  the 
world  here  mentioned  would  make  the  marginal  passage  cor- 
respond, according  to  SyncelluSj  not  so  much  to  the  ninth  Theban 
king  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  as  more  generally  to  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  those  kings,  whom  Syncellus  places 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3090  to  3205.  And  these  years  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  same  Syncellus,  correspond  to  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  his  Laterculus  from  the  tenth  onward  nearly  to 
the  seventeenth.    The  last  of  these  is  Ouse,  and  his  date,  according 
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be  understood  as  the  same  dynasty  which,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Shepherds,  reigned  over  all  Egypt, 
which  continued  at  Thebes  during  the  reign  of  the 
Shepherds  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  which  recovered 
Egypt  from  the  Shepherds ;  on  which  it  became  in 
Lower  Egypt  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  succeeding 

to  SyncelluB,  is  put  thirty-one  jears  later  than  Mares.  But  all  these 
years  of  the  world  are  of  Syncellus's  fixing,  not  of  ancient 
authority.  Goarus,  who  first  edited  Syncellus,  has  a  list  of 
passages  of  that  author,  amended  hy  Scaliger,  and  also  of  pas- 
sages alleged  to  he  vitiated  hy  him ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
places  this,  in  the  following  manner : — Mapi/s  vlos  avrov  S  k<rrv 
'HXio&iipos,  post  hsec  de  suo  suhdit,  vap  Atytnrribis  iTvy)(av€v  k 
SwooTcia  Kaff  ^  cjSourtXcvcrav  ®rfPaioi  hiff  p^ :  Iv  run  Sc  dUrcypai^s 
pL\  Fallitur  Scaliger;  Mosis  enim  temporihus  Dynastia  16 
proxima  fiiit,  haecque  a  Mari,  qui  anno  3205  regnare  coepit,  annis 
fere  600  cemitur  remota  (vid.  Georg.  Syncel. "  Chi-on."  ed.  Dindorf. 
Bonn,  vol.  ii.  p.  323).  The  reason  here  assigned  hy  GU)arus  for 
rejecting  the  passage  is  merely  connected  with  his  own  theory  of 
chronology,  with  which  it  did  not  agree ;  hut  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  ita  genuineness^  nor  afforded  any  sufficient 
ground  for  imputing  to  Scaliger  the  invention  of  it.  Scaliger,  in 
his  notes  on  the  Greek  of  Eusehius,  p.  413,  refers  to  it,  not  as  if 
guilty ;  and  the  passage  itself  even  refers  to  the  existence  of  two 
various  readings,  in  several  different  copies ;  nay,  on  a  frivolous 
accusation  of  Syncellus's,  Scaliger  treats  this  sixteenth  dynasty  as 
having  heen  forged  by  Eusehius.  Dindorf,  the  more  recent  editor 
of  Syncellus,  speaks  of  GoaruSy  as  "  Scaltgeri  ohtrectator  acerrimus^ 
tnediocri  homo  doctrina,  artis  critical  facultate  nulla,  negligent ia  tn- 
credihili  "  (prsef.  ed.  Bonn).  In  these  circumstances  the  subsequent 
disappearance  of  the  passage,  or  its  source  not  having  been  stated 
by  Scaliger,  involves  no  suspicion  upon  him.  In  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  Chi'onicus  Canon  of  Eusehius  are  these  words, 
following  the  mention  of  the  birth  of  Abraham.  '^Forro  apud 
.^Hgyptios,  XVI.  potestas  erat,  quam  vocant  dynastiam.  Ah  hoc 
tempore  regnabant  eis  Thebsei  annos  CXC."  This  is  so  fiu*  cor- 
roborative evidence  of  one  of  the  readings  mentioned  by  Scaliger. 
It  also  contradicts  the  statement  of  Goainis,  that  the  sixteenth 
dynasty  was  next  to  the  days  of  Moses.  See  my  table  of  the 
Manethonian  Chronology  in  Chap.  X.  sec.  i. 
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the  seventeenth  or  Shepherd  dynasty  there.  The 
190  or  160  years  here  mentioned  were  contemporary 
with  the  Shepherds,  as  we  shall  find,  and  were 
occupied  by  five  reigns,  correctly  so  given  in  the 
sixteenth  dynasty  of  the  Manethonian  lists  ascribed 
to  Eusebius.  If,  then,  that  king  MarSs,  the  ninth 
king  of  Eratosthenes,  reigned  in  the  sixteenth 
dynasty  at  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  the  king  of 
that  dynasty  was  reconquering  Lower  Egypt  from 
the  Shepherds,  it  follows  that  he  became  the  first 
king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  is  called  Amdsis 
(the  same  with  Ous6)  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he 
was  in  that  case  not  improbably  the  same  man  with 
the  Moeris  here  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  twenty- 
second  in  the  general  order,  or  twenty-first  after 
Bousiris.  If  it  was  so,  these  190  years  did  not  begin 
at  the  bvrth  of  Abraham,  as  Eusebius  thought,  but 
after  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  while  he  was  at  Haran, 
as  will  be  found  on  reference  to  a  table  to  be  given 
below  in  Chapter  X. 

Next  after  the  seven  blank  generations  above 
referred  to,  Diodorus  mentions  Sesoosis  %  or  Sesos- 
tris  the  great,  who  is  the  eighth  to  these  seven 
generations,  and  therefore  the  thirtieth  in  the  suc- 
cession, inclusive  of  the  first  Bousiris.  We  may 
take  occasion  here  to  rectify  the  manifest  dislocation 
of  the  history  which  occurs  a  little  afterwards,  and 
which  has  the  absurd  effect  of  placing  the  building 
of  the  three  great  pyramids  from  nine  to  twelve 
generations  after  the  Trojan  War.  That  war  occurred, 
as  we  are  told  by  many  concurring  testimonies, 
when  Egypt  was  governed  by  Proteus  • ;  and  Pro- 

•  Lib.  i.  53. 

•Horn.  Od,  lY.    Herod,  ii.  112 — 116.    JLuri]^.  Helena.   Diodor. 
i.  62. 
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tens  is  apparently  placed  by  Diodorus  about  so  many 
generations  before  the  kings  who  built  the  Pyra- 
mids'.  It  is  necessary  then  to  remedy  this  trans- 
position, and  to  account  for  it  in  some  manner. 
The  builders  of  the  pyramids  must  be  restored  to 
the  period  before  Proteus  and  the  Trojan  War. 

Now,  after  Proteus,  Diodorus  mentions  Remphis  *, 
and  then  seven  generations  of  peaceful  kings', 
among  whom  was  Nileus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
river,  which  had  previously  been  called  -^gyptus, 
the  name  which  was  in  use  for  it  in  the  time  of 
Homer*.  This  little  incidental  circumstance  con- 
tributes to  show  that  the  septenary  of  generations 
to  which  Nileus  belonged  was  posterior  to  the  Trojan 
War,  and  to  the  age  of  Homer  himself,  since  the 
change  in  the  river's  name  had  not  occurred  before 
the  Odyssey  was  written.  These  seven  generations 
are  then  said  to  have  been  followed  by  Khemmis, 
also  called  Khemb^s  *,  expressly  numbered  as  "  the 
eighth^ f*^  who  built  the  largest  of  the  three  great 
pyramids,  and  who  is  the  same  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Kheops.    The  last  name  may  be  the  same  with 

*  Lib.  i.  63.  •  Lib.  i.  62.  •  c.  63. 

*  Ue/iiTrratoi  S*  Atyiwrrov  iv^p€irqv  uco/mccr^a'  Sr^oxt  8*  cv  Aeywrry 
voTOfjuu  vcas  a/JK^ecXicrcras*     Od.  $,  257, 

*  Khemmis  is  also  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  Thebaid.  The 
name  is  probably  softened  from  Khembes,  and  may  be  the  same 
represented  in  Eusebius's  list  of  the  kings  as  Khamois.  It  is 
probably  from  the  name  Kham,  and  of  the  same  formation  with  the 
names  Nin-vi,  Min-vi,  Erech-vi  (Nineveh,  Memphis,  Orchoe)  ;  so 
Kham-vi,  Khem-bes,  Eham-ois,  or,  by  assimilation  of  the  b  or  v  to 
the  preceding  m,  Khemmis.  Khamois  is  the  fourteenth  king  from 
Mizraim,  in  the  list  of  Eusebius.  He  may  be  not  the  same  per- 
son, though  bearing  the  same  name  with  Khemmis  the  builder  of 
the  Pyramid. 

*  Diodor.  i.  63,  oySoos  ^  jSoo-iXevs  ycvoficvos  Xc/ajSi^s  6  Mc/m^n/c 
^f)f c  fjL.lv  irrf  ir€VTi^KOvra, 
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Phiops '  in  the  sixth  dynasty  in  the  received  but 
spurious  Manethonian  lists; — a  king  who  is  there 
put  as  the  successor  of  Methu-SuPHis,  and  is  also 
succeeded  by  Menthe-SuPHis ;  and  who,  as  belong- 
ing to  a  family  of  Suphis,  may  thus  turn  out  to 
be  the  same  person  with  Suphis  in  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty,  in  the  same  lists,  there  stated  to  have  built 
the  greatest  of  the  pyramids,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  another  Suphis.  But  be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  three  great 
pyramids  were  not  erected  so  late  as  from  nine  to 
twelve  generations  after  the  Trojan  War.  Diodorus 
also  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  agreed  in 
their  tradition  as  to  them;  and,  therefore,  neither 
Diodorus  nor  my  reader  wUl  be  likely  to  quarrel 
with  me  for  restoring  the  builders  of  the  pyramids 
to  the  ante-Protean  period  of  Egyptian  history,  by 
the  simple  process  of  recalling  them  to  their  place 
after  the  right  septenary  of  blank  generations,  which 
Khembfis  really  followed  as  "  the  eighth ;''  instead  of 
taking  them  after  the  wrong  septenary.  We  seem 
to  have  a  trace  of  the  same  dislocation  in  the  cir- 
cun  stance  that  Diodorus  mentions  Bokkhoris  along 
with  or  just  after  them,  and  then  indicates  a  blank 
interval  of  ages  between  Bokkhoris  and  Sabacus  the 
Eth  opian*,  who  is  said  to  have  burned  one  Bok- 
khoris alive.*  But  the  earlier  Bok-khoris,  the  Khoris 
or  Horus  who  preceded  that  interval  of  ages;  must 
have  been  another  man,  the  more  celebrated  of  the 

*  See  above,  p.  69  note,  and  p.  76.  The  interchange  of  Kh 
with  Ph  may  be  found  exemplified  in  the  names  Nepherites,  or 
Nephereus,  also  wiitten  Nekherites ;  and  Ekherophis,  also  written 
Nekherokhis. 

■  IloXXots  ^  wrT€pov  xpovoK  .  .  .  cjSoo-iXcvae  t^  Alyvirrov  Sa^a- 
KCtfv,  lib.  i.  c.  66. 
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two;  whose  illustrious  historic  name  had  been  as- 
sumed by  the  later  but  unfortunate  native  prince, 
or  pretender  to  the  throne,  whom  Sabacus  burned 
aliye.  We  learn  indeed  that  he  was  a  great  king 
and  legislator,  who  had  the  honourable  surname  of 
"the  SophV^  or  "  the  wise,"  and  was  called  the  son  of 
Eneph-Akhthos  *.  These  circumstances  afford  a  clue. 
Thus  Khembfis  or  Eheops,  with  his  son  *  or  brother 
Kephren,  and  his  son  or  grandson  Mykerinus,  also 
called  Mekherinus ',  seem  to  come  respectively  into 
coincidence,  the  first  with  Sesoosis '  who  is  Sesostris 
the  Great ;  the  second  with  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sesostris,  Rhamses  Sesostris  11.^,  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  brother  of  Sesostris,  Armais,  whose 
name  is  accordingly  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  pyramid*;  the  third  with  his  son,  whom  he 
associated  to  the  throne  and  who  succeeded  him, 
Sesostris  III.,  called  by  Herodotus  simply  Pheron*, 
whose  reign  seems  not  to  have  lasted  a  year  after 
his  father's  death.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus,  but  included  in  his  father's  reign  and  con- 
founded with  him,  as  Sesoosis  II.  The  first  of  these 
is  probably  Bokkhoris  "  the  wise,"  the  second  Bok- 
khoris  "  the  just ',"  also  called  "  the  wise ;"  whose 

•  Diodor.  i.  45.  «  Diodor.  i.  64. 
"  Diodor.  i.  64.  •  Diodor.  i.  53. 

♦  Diodor.  i.  57.  64.  •  Diodor.  i.  59. 

•  Herod,  ii.  111. 

*  Compare  what  is  said  in  praise  of  Mykerinus,  or  Menkheres 
(Wp^'Xmfni^)y  Herod,  ii.  129,  Sucw:  Sc  cr^i  irdvniy  Succuoraras 
KpCv€iy,  His  son  Pheron,  or  Pharaoh,  called  Menkheres  after  his 
father,  and  taking  the  title  of  Sesog-Khosis  after  his  father  and 
grandfather,  was  on  the  contrary  extremely  profligate,  and  if  he 
was  associated  to  the  throne  in  his  father's  life,  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  blindness,  may  have  given  that  contradictory 
character  to  the  reign,  which  we  find  in  Herod,  ii.  130—133. 
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reigns  preceded  Sabacus  by  that  interval  of  ages. 
The  resetting  of  the  undeniable  dislocation  of  the 
order  of  the  history  produces  this  identification  of 
these  kings,  which  will  be  found  to  be  supported  by 
other  facts  and  justified  by  sufficient  reasons.  But 
if  Manetho  was  the  authority  wham  Diodorus  was 
following,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  trace  of  the  same 
dislocation  in  Manetho' s  general  scheme,  which  will 
be  examined  in  its  place. 

The  reign  of  the  second  Sesoosis  and  his  son 
Pheron, — ^the  former  the  thirty-first  in  the  succes- 
sion, the  second  not  counted  by  Diodorus,  but  con- 
founded with  his  father, — ^was  followed  by  the  Poly- 
basileia.  In  other  words,  the  monarchy  became 
practically  dissolved,  and  the  power  feU  into  the 
hands  of  many  contemporaneous  and  undistin- 
guished pretenders  {avx^oi  rtv€$  r&v  StaSe^a/xei/eoi/ 
rriv  apyy}v)^  of  whom  Manetho,  if  he  is  at  all  repre- 
sented in  the  list  attributed  to  Afi:dcanus,  tells  us 
that  there  were  seventy  who  reigned  but  seventy 
days*.  The  troubles  of  the  times  have  produced 
some  confusion  of  the  history.     There  is  mention  of 

The  same  Btorj  of  the  impious  hurling  of  his  lance  against  the 
Nile,  which  is  related  bj  Herodotus  of  Pheron,  is  told  by  Dio- 
dorus of  Sesoosis  U.;  and  the  physical  blindness  of  Sesoosis  11., 
may  have  pointed  the  peculiar  form  of  the  reproach  against  the 
moral  blindness  of  the  son,  whose  eyes  were  afterwards  opened, 
as  we  shall  find.  There  were  thus  two  Sesostrises  of  whom  blind- 
ness was  predicated.  Diodorus  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  one  of  them  was  Sesostris  the  Great,  from  not  being  aware 
that  there  were  three  who  in  succession  bore  the  name.  See 
below,  Chapter  IX. 

'  The  seventh  dynasty,  according  to  the  list  given  under  the 
name  of  Africanus.  In  the  list  attributed  to  Eusebius,  the  seventy 
are  reduced  to  five^  probably  to  bring  the  number  to  agreement 
with  the  persons  here  actually  named  in  succession  Amasis, 
Actisanes,  Marrhus  the  Mendesian,  Proteus,  and  Remphis. 
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a  king  Amasis,  also  written  Am6sis  *,  who  attempted 
to  establish  himself;  but  an  Ethiopian  prince,  Acti- 
sanes  \  invaded  the  country,  subdued  Amdsis,  and 
reigned,  but  did  not  transmit  the  throne  to  his  pos- 
terity. At  his  death  that  Ethiopian  conquest  was 
broken,  and  gave  place  to  Mend^s,  an  Egyptian  (a 
clipped  form  of  the  name,  Ismandfis,  or  Osyman- 
dyas),  also  called  Marrhus  *  (that  is,  MarSs  or  Moeris) 
after  a  distinguished  historic  name;  who  obtained 
the  throne  by  the  suffrage  of  his  countrymen,  and 
who  prepared  a  tomb  for  himself  in  the  completion 
of  the  building  called  the  Labyrinth,  which  seems 

'  Amasis,  Amosis,  Tethmosis,  and  ThoutbmosiBy  are  apparentlj 
varying  forms  of  a  recumng  name,  with  or  without  the  name 
Thoth  in  combination.  Thus  Eusebius  writes  in  one  place  "A/ioxris 
6  Koi  TtOfUiKTiq^  in  naming  the  thirty-third  in  his  list.  Thesanr, 
Temp,  p.  23.  Apion,  in  his  book  against  the  Jews,  is  said  by 
Africanus  to  have  placed  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  under  the 
reign  of  Amosis,  and  contempoi'ary  with  Inachus.  Kara^lvaxoy 
"Apyov^  /SacriXcaj'A/xuKTios  Aiyuirrov  fiatriXcvovro^f  diroar^ai  ^lovSaxov^, 
^  ytvia-Ocu  Moivo-ca.  Thesaur,  Temp.  p.  26 :  see  also  the  author  of 
the  Epitom^  Chronon.  Thesaur.  Temp,  p.  230.  But  this  was  by  con- 
fusion of  the  Israelites  with  the  earlier  Shepherds.  Probably,  how- 
ever, an  Amosis  was  one  of  the  Polybasileia,  or  many  kings  who 
exercised  their  power  contemporaneously,  afler  the  overthrow  in 
the  Red  Sea.  The  confounding  of  one  of  these  with  the  Amasis,  or 
Amosis,  who  succeeded  the  last  Hophra,  and  who  was  the  last  of 
the  native  kings  before  Cambyses,  evidently  stumbled  Herodotus, 
when,  after  mentioning  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  pyramids  had 
been  built  by  a  courtesan  of  the  name  of  Rhodopis,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  he  observes,  that  it  was  not  built  in  this 
reign,  but  that  Rhodopis  flourished  very  many  years  later  than 
those  kings  who  built  the  pyramids  (Herod,  ii.  134).  The  woman 
referred  to  in  that  tradition  was  probably  the  same  called  Nitocris 
and  Skemiophris,  who  from  the  description  given  of  her  com- 
plexion {fytyOri  rrjjv  xpoiay)  may  very  likely  have  got  the  appel- 
lation of  Rhodopis^  The  king  Amasis  referred  to  was  probably 
Rha-Amasis,  Rha-Amesses,  or  Rliamesses  the  Great. 

*  Diodor.  lib.  i.  c.  60.  *  Lib.  i.  c.  61. 
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to  have  been  designed  and  in  great  part  erected  by 
an  earlier  king  or  regent,  Lakharfis.  A  sort  of 
republic,  with  its  President  or  Proteus^  lasted  for 
some  time,  and  Keten,  a  man  of  obscure  rank,  was 
elected  to  the  oflBce.  The  monarchy  did  not  soon 
recover  itself,  but  the  anarchy  lasted  for  five  genera^ 
tions  '.  This  will  bring  us  to  the  thirty-sixth  royal 
descent,  whether  inclusive  or  not  of  the  whole  gene- 
rations of  anarchy ;  and  the  frequent  revolutionary 
changes  of  government,  together,  perhaps,  with  some 
pretensions  to  magic  and  divination  in  Keten,  seem 
to  have  originated  the  poetical  fable  as  to  the  extra- 
ordinary transformations  of  Proteus.  But  the  word 
Proteus  expresses  simply  to  Trpayreveiv;  that  is,  it 
designates  him  as  in  rank  Primus  or  President;  and 
the  oflBce  appears  to  have  been  open  to  plebeian  am- 
bition, from  what  Diodorus  tells  us  of  Keten,  while 
he  decides  that  this  Keten,  a  man  of  low  birth, 
was  called  Proteus  by  the  Greeks  *.  The  five  gene- 
rations of  anarchy  seem  to  have  been  counted  either 
as  embracing  within  them  the  names  of  Amosis, 
Actisanes,  Marrhus,  Keten  and  his  son  Rhemphis, 
or  otherwise  as  at  least  not  adding  to  the  number 
and  succession  of  the  kings.  They  may  be  taken  as 
representing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

In  what  manner  the  monarchy  agiain  reared  itself 
we  have  no  record.  Rhemphis  who  succeeded  his 
father  Keten,  might,  by  some  resemblance  of  the 
name,  present  the  thought  of  the  Rhampsinitus  of 
Herodotus.  But  names  recur  in  history ;  and  there 
was  an  earher  king  so  called :  for  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus*  of  the  descent  of  Rhampsinitus  to 
Hades,  and  his  game  at  dice  with  Ceres,  and  her 

»  Lib.  i.  c.  62,  *  Diodor.  i.  62.  •  Herod,  ii.  122. 
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present  of  the  Golden  Bowl,  suggests  the  tale  of 
Thoth's  game  at  dice  (or  calculation)  with  the  Moon, 
and  his  winning  from  her  the  seventy-second  part  of 
every  day,  out  of  which  he  made  the  five  days  called 
the  Epagomenae,  by  which  he  completed  the  year  of 
365  days  *,  which  was  legally  authorized  by  Rsutnesses 
Osymandyas,  and  represented  in  his  magnificent 
Golden  Circle. 

After  Bhemphis,  Diodorus  places  seven  genera- 
tions.  among  whom  was  Nileus.  These  bring  the 
number,  previously  thirty-six,  up  to  forty-three. 
Then  come  the  three  misplaced  kings  whom  we  have 
already  removed  and  restored  to  their  true  position. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  here  occupy  the  place  of  three 
lineal  descents,  that  rectifying  of  their  misplacement 
and  identifying  of  them  with  Sesoosis  I.  and  II.  and 
Pheron,  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  effect  of 
striking  out  three  successions  from  being  taken 
account  of  in  the  estimated  fifty-two ;  but  we  must 
count  three  blank  successions,  the  error  having  only 
consisted  in  filling  them  in  with  wrong  names. 
These  therefore  bring  the  number  to  forty-six. 

Tnephakhthos '  (Kneph-Akhthos),  the  father  of 
Bokkhoris  "the  Sophi,"  had  been  named  earlier, 
but  without  any  indication  of  his  true  place  in  the 
series ;  and  now  Bokkhoris  S  his  son,  with  a  wide 
space  between  the  mention  of  the  father  and  the 
son,  and  an  expressed  interval  of  ages  between 
Bokkhoris  and  Sabacus  the  Ethiopian.  Whence  it 
may  plainly  appear,  as  above  remarked,  that  the 
Bokkhoris  of  whom  Kneph-Akhthos  was  father,  was 
a  different  person  from  the  later  prince  ordinarily 
known  by  that  name,  who   was  taken   and  burnt 

•  Plut.  "  Do  Is.  and  Osir."     Sir  Is.  Newton,  "  Chron."  p.  209. 
'  Diodor.  i.  45.  •  i.  65. 
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alive  by  Sabacus.  The  samenesB  of  the  recurring 
name  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  con- 
fusing of  the  order.  The  reckoning  of  the  nwmber 
of  the  kings  is  not  affected  by  the  question  of  their 
exact  position  in  the  series ;  and  Kneph-Akhthos 
and  Bokkhoris  would  complete  the  forty-eighth 
descent,  were  it  not  that  the  Bokkhoris  named  was 
identical,  as  will  be  found,  with  Khoris  or  Horus, 
a  name  of  Sesostris,  who  has  been  already 
counted;  and  therefore  his  father  Kneph-Akhthos 
was  one  of  the  seven  preceding  Sesostris,  and  had 
also  been  counted.  There  is  therefore  only  that 
Bokkhoris  to  be  here  reckoned  with  whom  the  son 
of  Kiieph-AkhthoB  is  generally  confounded,  but  who 
is  a  totally  distinct  person.  This  makes  the  number 
of  kings  down  to  this  point  in  the  series  forty-seven. 

Following  after  the  forty-seven  generations  which 
have  been  enumerated,  Sabacus  is  not  reckoned, 
being  not  a  native  but  an  Ethiopian  prince;  but 
Psammiticus,  Necho,  Psammis ',  Hophra,  and  Amasis 
complete  the  fifty-two  successions  *. 

The  Dodecarchy,  or  reign  of  the  twelve  contempo- 
raneous kings,  is  sufficiently  represented  in  Psammi- 
ticus, who  was  one  of  the  twelve  before  he  became 

*  Diodor.  lib.  i.  6S.  Necho  and  Psammis  are  not  named,  bat 
Hophra  is  mentioned  as  four  generations  later  than  Psammiticus ; 
that  is,  reckoning  the  generations  as  inclusive  of  Psammiticus  and 
Hophra ;  for  the  four  generations  are  Psammiticus,  Necho,  Psam- 
mis, and  Hophra,  who  is  otherwise  called  Apries. 

1  The  reign  of  Amasis  is  counted  by  Diodorus  down  to  the 
conquest  of  Cambyses,  01.  63.  3  ;  equivalent  to  B.C.  526.  Amasis 
certainly  died  immediately  before  that  invasion,  or  just  upon  its 
commencement.  Diodor.  i.  68.  Herod,  iii.  10.  The  reign  of 
his  son  Psammenitns  is  therefore  not  counted  separately  from  his 
according  to  Diodorus,  but  fifty-five  years  are  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Amasis. 
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sole  king ;  and  it  is  also  partly  represented  in  others 
of  the  sovereigns  who  have  been  mentioned,  more 
particularly  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  period 
and  reign  of  Sabacus ;  the  twelve  kings  having  held 
their  contemporaneous  power  under  the  Ethiopian 
suzerainty. 

It  is  probably  from  confounding  this  Dodecarchy 
with  the  earlier  Polybasileia,  which  came  after  the 
reign  of  Sesoosis  II.,  that  Herodotus  has  erred  so 
much  in  assigning  the  construction  of  the  Labyrinth 
to  so  late  a  period  as  the  Dodecarchy ;  while  Diodo- 
rus,  as  we  have  remarked,  places  it  in  the  earlier 
time.  Whatever  was  the  use  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed by  the  king  who  built  it,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  a  diflTerent  account,  it  appears  to  have  served 
the  purpose  of  his  tomb,  and  that  of  other  succes- 
sive kings,  and  crocodiles. 

It  is  imnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
pursue  the  details  of  Diodorus  any  further.  The 
period  to  which  we  have  come  is  one  which  we  have 
formerly  investigated  *,  and  we  have  completed  the 
numeration  of  the  successive  reigns  of  the  fifty-two 
who  are  accounted  descendants  of  Menfis,  down  to 
the  Persian  Conquest,  when  the  succession  of  the 
native  princes  was  cut  ofi*.  We  have  found  and 
have  reset  a  dislocation  of  the  history,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  some  important  facts  regarding  the  period 
following  the  reign  of  Sesoosis  the  Great,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  afterwards,  for  fuller 
illustration  of  the  history.  Above  all,  we  have 
accomplished  something  towards  removing  the  mon- 
strous error  of  placing  MenSs,  and  all  the  succession 
of  his  fifty-two  descendants  with  their  whole  four- 

•  See  Appendix  of  "  Isaiah't*  Testimony  for  Jesiia." 
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teen  hundred  years,  before  the  accession  of  the  first 
of  the  said  fifty-two,  in  their  more  detailed  enumera- 
tion! The  general  heading  and  statement  of  the 
sum  had  thus  been  treated  as  a  thing  to  be  added 
to  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  the  sum  1  If  Dio- 
dorus  himself  is  not  clear  of  this  mistake,  he  has 
furnished  the  data  for  its  correction;  and  his  par- 
ticipation  in  the  mistake  is  less  important,  because 
he  is  simply  the  reporter,  not  the  author,  of  the 
Chronology.  After  all,  it  is  to  the  statements  of 
Manetho  that  we  are  brought  as  our  authority ;  for 
his  appears  to  have  been  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  priestly  book  accessible  to  Greeks.  And  it  is  at 
least  extremely  improbable  that,  in  referring  to  the 
books  of  the  priests,  Diodorus  should  have  neglected 
the  work  written  expressly  on  the  subject  by  the 
high  priest  Manetho,  for  the  information,  and  by  the 
command  of  king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  We  there- 
fore proceed  to  show  that,  fi*om  that  source,  there  is 
the  best  illustration  and  proof  of  the  view  of  the 
Chronology  of  Diodorus  which  has  been  presented 
above.  The  calculation  of  the  time  and  comparison 
of  the  facts  of  the  history  we  may  defer  till  we  have 
before  us  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
Manetho,  which  fiimishes  their  best  exponent. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that 
the  view  which  has  been  presented  restores  the 
Chronology  furnished  by  Diodorus  to  something 
coherent  and  consecutive  within  itself.  The  period 
of  fourteen  hundred  years  is  to  be  taken  with  the 
addition  of  thirty-five  years,  for  those  portions  of 
the  four  Ethiopian  reigns  which  were  not  included 
in  the  reigns  of  some  contemporary  native  princes 
in  the  succession.  To  that  sum  the  years  of  the 
Persian    dynasty   are  to   be   added,  and   then   the 
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years  of  the  Macedonian  kings  and  their  successorSi 
down  to  the  time  of  Diodorus,  276  years.  But  on 
the  misconstruction  which  has  hitherto  been  followed 
by  all  the  writers,  there  is  placed  an  enormous  hiatus 
oJF  generations  after  generations,  carefully  detailed, 
vnthout  the  mention  of  any  time  at  all^  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  and  this  in  the  midst  between 
periods  carefully  numbered.  By  the  view  which  we 
have  taken,  the  sums  of  years  stated  by  Diodorus 
give  the  following  general  result : — 

62    generations   of   native    kings   successors   of 

Menes,  time  given  by  Diodorus,  above      .         .  1400  years. 

Four  Ethiopians  •••...  35 
Persian  Dynasty  .  .  .  •  •  .135 
Macedonian  kings  and  their  successors  down  to 

the  time  when  Diodorus  was  writing  in  Egypt .  276     „ 

Add  for  that  date  b.c. 57     „ 

Sum  above     1903     „ 

To  these,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  we  must  add, 
according  to  Manetho,  for  the  measure  of 
fifteen  more  generations  separately  counted  in 
his  chronology  (a  period  of  which  we  have 
found  also  some  indistinct  traces  in  Diodorus)  .       443     „ 

Allow  for  the  reign  of  Menes  himiself,  according 

to  Eusebius 62     „ 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a  date  a  little  earlier  than   b.c.     2408     „ 
This  is  so  far  from  being  too  early,  that  it  is  not 
early  enough.     Plainly  there  is  too  reduced  an 
estimate  for  the  four  Ethiopians  by  at   least 
twenty  years;    which,  being  added,  we  have         20     „ 

B.C.     2428     „ 

But  even  the  last  number  is  lower  than  that 
deducible  from  the  Septuagint  for  Nimrod;  and, 
by  comparison  with  other  data  from  Manetho,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  put  it  seventy- three  years  higher. 
See  below,  Chap.  X. 
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Compare  also  collaterally  tlie  date  assigned  by 
Siinplicius  to  the  early  Babylonian  astronomical 
observations,  which  were  sent  by  Callisthenes  to 
Aristotle.  These,  he  tells  us  in  his  commentary  on 
Aiistotle*s  work  "De  Coelo,"  Porphyry  stated  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  1903  years,  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great '.  And  these  numbers, 
compared  with  the  date  of  Alexander,  would  give 
1903  +  330  =  B.C.  2233,  for  the  date  at  which 
those  astronomical  observations  commenced.  Here 
we  have  a  scientific  statement,  on  a  scientific  point, 
which  none  but  the  most  incompetent  would  for  a 
moment  put  in  comparison  with  the  vague  and 
varying  statements  of  mythical  romance;  and 
according  to  this  statement  the  earliest  of  the 
astronomical  observations  was  196  years  after  the 
Septuagint  date  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel. 

'  See  the  passage  quoted  in  Clinton's  "  Fasti  Hellenici,"  vol.  iii. 
p.  505. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   GENERAL    80HEHB  OF    HANETHO'S    CHRONOLOOT  RESTORED, 

FROM   HIS  OWN   STATEMENT. 

AN  important  passage  of  Manetho  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  containing  a  distinct  view  of  the 
general  scheme  of  his  Chronology,  professedly  ex- 
tracted in  his  own  words ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  evidence,  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  the  numbering  of  the  dynasties 
ascribed  to  Manetho,  as  given  by  the  authors  or 
transmitters  of  the  dynastic  lists  which  pass  erro- 
neously under  the  names  of  Eusebius  and  Afiicanus, 
in  which  they  differ  much  from  one  another,  is  in 
the  case  of  both  founded  on  a  grand  mistake,  and 
that  the  chronology  which  has  been  based  on  the 
summing  of  these  dynastic  lists  contains  an  enor- 
mous error,  of  which  Manetho  is  guiltless. 

The  passage  which  I  refer  to  has  been  badly 
treated,  and  feebly  as  well  as  groundlessly  impugned. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  page  6  of  the  Greek  Sozomena 
of  the  first  book  of  Eusebius' s  Chronica,  in  Scaliger's 
Thesaurus  Temporum  ;  whose  copy  of  it,  though  not 
perfect,  affords  a  much  better  key  than  the  more 
corrupted  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  our  editions 
of  the  Chronography  of  Syncellus ;  for  into  the 
latter  some  details  of  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of 
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particular  gods  have  been  introduced,  possibly 
garbled  from  the  same  volume  of  Manetho,  but 
certainly  not  belonging  to  this  passage,  which  pre- 
sented only  the  general  scheme.  The  effect  of  that 
interpolation,  made  evidently  by  persons  who  did  not 
understand  the  Structure  of  the  general  scheme,  has 
been  very  greatly  to  obscure  it.  But  the  extract 
originally  was  not  the  writing  of  one  who  took  the 
chronology  of  Manetho  at  second  hand,  but  who  had 
before  him  Manetho' s  work  itself;  from  which  he 
quotes  the  words  of  his  dedication  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  then  a  passage  containing  the  general 
scheme  of  his  Chronology ;  both  being  taken  from 
the  book  of  Sothis^^  as   the  first    volume   of   his 

*  It  has  been  groundlesslj  objected  to  this  citation,  that  we 
have  not  elsewhere  this  title  of  a  book  of  Manetho.  It  cannot 
earelj  be  concluded  that  all  his  works,  and  all  their  books  or 
subdivisions,  were  mentioned  in  each  place,  or  even  in  all  places 
together,  in  which  he  is  referred  to.  Josephus  mentions  that 
Manetho  wrote  in  Greek  all  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  and  he 
calls  this  work  his  JBgyptiaca.  It  was  in  three  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  treated  of  '*  the  kingdom  of  the  gods  and  semi- 
divine  kings,"  as  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Barbarous- 
Latin  Extracts.  This,  we  may  at  least  understand,  formed  the 
principal  and  leading  part  of  the  volume ;  but  the  human  kings 
down  to  Ammenemes,  the  ancestor  of  the  so-called  twelfth 
dynasty,  were  also  contained  in  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  lists  of 
dynasties  ascribed  to  Africanus  and  Eusebius.  The  second 
volume  carried  the  history  down  from  Ammenemes  to  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  if  we  may  trust  the  same  lists  thus  far. 
Where  is  the  improbability  that  each  volume,  or  book,  of  the 
.^Bgyptiaca  had  some  distinctive  title ;  and  that  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Chronology  being  based  on  the  Sothic  Cycle,  the 
first  book,  or  volume,  which  contained  it  was  thus  called  the  book 
of  Sothis  ?  We  know  from  the  Excerpta  Barbara  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  volume  was  "  the  kingdom  of  the  gods."  Bat, 
again,  Josephus  mentions  that  Manetho  wrote  particularly  re- 
specting the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  both  in  the  Sacred  hooh 

H  2 
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JSgyptiaca  a^^esTS  to  be  ttere  called;  "in  which,'' 
says  Eusebius,  or  the  relator,  **  he  twites  as  follows 
to  the  great  king  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  Sehastos  */* 

"  Manetho,  high  priest,  and  scribe  of  the  sacred 
shrines  in  Egypt,  by  descent  a  Sebennytian,  of  the 
city  of  Heliopolis,  to  my  Lord  Ptolemy,  greeting. 

"  It  behoves  me,  O  greatest  King,  to  esteem  of 

which  he  composed  and  in  his  other  writings;  and  Porphyry 
mentions  one,  ircpi  ApxaMTfiov  koi  cvo-c^ScMt^y  Euseh.  Prcep.  Evang. 
iv.  16.  Now,  as  Manetho  measured  the  reigns  of  the  gods  by 
the  Sothic  Cycle,  and  connected  them  with  the  dynasties  of  men 
by  which  they  were  succeeded,  where  is  the  reasonable  objection 
to  the  title  ?  There  are  "  other  works  "  also  referred  to  without 
title.  The  objection  is  to  the  last  degree  friyolous  and  con- 
temptible. 

'  These  may  be  taken  as  the  words  of  Eusebius,  or  of  the 
relator  whoever  he  was,  speaking  of  Manetho  as  ypa^^ujv  ovna^ 
PaxriXti  fieyaXtj^  IlToX€fiait^  ^tXaB4\<fHf  (rc)3a<rn^.  An  untenable 
objection  has  been  taken  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle, 
grounded  on  this  word  Sebastos,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  adopted  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  a  title  of  majesty  in  the 
Greek  language,  corresponding  to  Augustus  in  the  Latin ;  as  if 
that  were  a  proof  that  this  ET^istle  must  belong  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Egypt.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied,  Ist.  That  Sebastos  was  not  so  much  a  Greek  rendering 
of  the  title  AtrousTus,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  derived  from  the 
religious  veneration  and  divine  honours  assumed  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings  and  their  Oriental  and  Egyptian  predecessors  in  the 
sovereignty.  Compare  aifiaa-fia.  The  Roman  Emperors  did  not 
export  that  idea  of  monarch- worship  into  the  East,  but  adopted  it 
thence.  The  criticism  is  therefore  inconclusive  in  its  broadest 
principle.  2ndly.  If  it  were  true  that  the  word  marked  the 
Roman  period,  yet  any  one  may  see  that  the  word  is  not  any 
part  of  the  letter,  but  is  used  by  the  later  writer  who  quotes 
it,  or  at  most  only  occurs  in  a  title  written  over  it.  For  in  their 
epistles  the  ancients  placed  the  name  of  the  writer  first.  What 
matter  then  if  this  title  were  written  over  the  quotation  by  a 
later  hand  ?  The  Epistle  itself  simply  designates  the  king  **mj 
Lord  Ptolemy,"  and  "  the  greatest  king."  Scaliger,  in  his  notes, 
p.  409,  suggests  that  this  word  is  by  a  later  hand. 
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the  highest  importance  the  matters  which  you  wish 
me  to  investigate ;  and  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  as 
to  the  things  which  are  about  to  happen  in  the 
world,  there  shall  be  disclosed  to  you  the  sacred 
books  which  I  have  acquainted  myself  with,  written 
by  my  great  forefather  Hermes  the  thrice  greatest'.'* 

The  kingdom  of  the  gods,  accoeding  to  the  old 

reckoning  of  time  ^ 

.    (Extracted  from  the  books  of  Manetho). 

"There  is  no  measured  time  of  Vulcan,  on 
account  of  his  shining  night  and  day.  Next 
reigned  Kronos,  and  all  the  other  gods  twelve,  a 
period  of  three  thousand,  and  [three]  myriad  *,  and 

*  An  objection  has  been  founded  on  the  word  Tpto-fieyurrav, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  afterwards. 

^  The  kingdom  of  the  gods  and  of  the  demi-gods,  was  the 
subject  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "^gjptiaca."  It  must  be  re- 
membered, as  before  pointed  out  (p.  14),  that  fcara  to  iraXaiov 
Xpovucov  is  not  the  Greek  for  "  according  to  the  old  Chronicle,  or 
Chronography,"  which  would  be  expressed  by  the  plural,  ra 
Xpovucd,  Syncellus's  speaking  of  it  as  ?raXaiov  ri  xpovoypa^ciov, 
is  therefore  a  grammatical  mistake  on  his  part,  by  which  he  has 
misled  all  the  later  critics. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  numeral  mark  M  employed  for 

a  myriad  in  this  passage,  as  given  by  Scaliger,  is  the  same  with 
one  form  of  the  San,  or  Sanpi,  which  is  used  to  denote  900,  and 
found  repeatedly  in  that  sense  in  Scaliger's  Greek  text  of  Euse- 
bius's  Chronica,  Thesaur,  Temp,  ed,  Amatelodamiy  1658.  The 
form  is  given  also  in  Scaliger's  Animudversiones  in  the  same  col- 
lection, p.  110,  in  his  Digresaio  de  literarum  lonicarum  origine. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  here  denotes  myriadsy  as  is 
demonstrable  from  the  passage  itself;  while  the  ambiguity  arising 
from'  this  double  use  of  it  accounts  for  several  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  passage.  The  same  numeral  mark  has  also  been  mistaken 
in  one  instance  for  ^A,  and  read  1000,  but  that  case  is  foreign  to 
the  present. 
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eight  hundred  and  four  years*.  Next  the  semi- 
divine  kings,  fifty  in  number,  eight  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ' :  and  after  them  fift;een  generations 

*  The  number  as  it  now  stands  is  written  J^  M  tt  ^  l>ut  erro- 
neously, as  will  be  found  on  casting  the  numbers  together.  The 
notation  of  the  number  of  the  myriads  is  by  mistake  omitted,  but 

is  afterwards  given  in  the  passage  itself  M  y.  The  w  has  arisen 
from  mistaking  w,  as  will  afterwards  appear.  The  period  is 
33,804  years :  the  notation  should  be  read  />>  /A  y,  «  £ ;  or,  ,y, 

My,  ctf^. 

'  The  number  is  erroneously  written  In;  ^  instead  of  wcf 
(217  instead  of  817),  by  mistake  of  oi  for  S ;  that  form  of  omega 
being  often  written  with  the  square  characters.  The  correction 
admits  of  demonstration ;  because  the  fifteen  generations  next 
mentioned  are  said  to  complete  by  their  443  years  a  canicular 
cycle.  Now  this  cycle  consists  of  1461  years ;  from  which,  sub- 
tracting 443,  we  find  that  the  number  of  years  of  the  cycle  which 
had  previously  run  are  1018;  of  which  the  817  years  are  still 
short  by  201  years.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  443  yearn 
must  complete,  not  only  a  cycle,  but  a  definite  number  of  cycles 
from  the  commencement,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  broken  cycle  pre- 
vious to  the  one  then  said  to  be  completed.  Now  the  number  of 
years  assigned  to  the  gods  is  33,804 ;  equal  to  23  complete 
cycles  and  201  years  over.  For  1461  X  23  =  33,603 ;  but  the 
number  of  years  assigned  to  the  gods  in  this  passage,  33,804,  is 
201  in  excess  of  this;  and  201  +  817  +  443  =  1461.  Thus 
the  443  years  precisely  complete  the  twenty-fourth  cycle ;  and  it 
will  be  found  on  trial  that  this  test  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  our  reading  of  the  period  assigned  to  the  gods.  If 
the  restoration  which  I  have  proposed  were  not  the  true  one,  it 
would  not  have  yielded  this  exact  result. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked  that  in  a  corrupted  representation 
of  this  ancient  scheme  of  chronology  given  in  Syncellus,  though 
the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  gods  is  erroneously  given 
34,201,  there  is  there,  nevertheless,  a  singular  preservation  of  the 
true  excess  over  the  round  number,  namely,  201,  which  is  the  exact 
surplus  as  shown  above ;  but  it  ought  to  be  over  the  round  num- 
ber of  cycles,  not  of  thousands.  Thus,  even  that  corrupt  I'eading 
bears  witness  in  favour  of  my  restoration  of  the  number. 
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of  a  canicular  cycle  were  added  for  its  completion,  in 
four  hundred  and  forty-three  years.  Then  the  six- 
teenth *  [read  seventeenth]  dynasty  of  Tanites,  eight 
generations,  reigned  190  years ;  in  addition  to  whom 
the  seventeenth  [read  eighteenth]  dynasty,  of  Mem- 
phites,  fourteen  generations,  348  years ;  then  the 
nineteenth  dynasty,  of  Diospolites,  five  generations, 
194  years;  then  the  twentieth  dynasty  of  Diospolites, 
eight  generations,  228  years ;  then  the  twenty-first 
dynasty,  of  Tanites,  sixteen  generations,  121  years ; 
then  the  twenty-second  dynasty  of  Tanites,  three  • 
generations,  forty-eight  years ;  then  the  twenty-third 
dynasty,  of  Diospolites,  two  generations,  nineteen 
years ;  then  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  of  Saites, 

•  Not  the  sixteenth,  but  the  seventeenth,  dynasty  in  Egypt ;  for 
Easebios,  or  an  ancient  writer  with  reason  understood  by  Scaliger 
to  be  he,  and  relied  on  as  sufficient  authority  by  Syncellus,  ex- 
pressly informs  us  that  the  sixteenth  dynasty  was  included  by 
Manetho  in  the  past  canicular  cycle.  Yet  the  sixteenth  dynasty 
still  survived  at  Thebes;  and  afterwards  conquered  the  seven- 
teenth or  Shepherd  dynasty,  and  expelled  it.  Hence  a  mysterious 
confusion  of  numbers.  For  the  Shepherd  dynasty,  as  it  preceded 
and  was  conquered  by  the  returning  sixteenth,  came  to  be  put  by 
some  very  absurdly  as  the  fifteenth  /  But  again  the  sixteenth  at 
Thebes,  following  the  seventeenth  in  Egypt,  became  there  properly 
transformed  into  the  eighteenth.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the 
blundering  lists  ascribed  falsely  to  Africanus,  have  made  the 
Shepherd  dynasty  into  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth!  It 
is  astonishing  that  Scaliger  should  have  made  ihe  mistake  of 
approving  this,  by  accepting  a  mis-statement  of  Syncellus,  who 
brings  a  gratuitous  and  foolish  charge  against  Eusebius  on  the 
subject,  for  not  concurring  in  the  absurdity,  of  which  neither  he 
nor  his  translator  Jerome  appears  ever  to  have  heard.  Scalig. 
"Notae  in  Graeca  Eusebii,"  p.  412,  ad  pag.  16.  See  above,  note  to 
Chap.  in.  p.  83. 

'  The  reading  is  300,  but  manifestly  corrupt;  T  by  mistake 
for  F;  the  headline  having  been  accidentally  drawn  too  far 
across. 
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three*  generations,  forty-four  years;  after  whom 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  of  Memphites,  seven  gene- 
rations, 177  years;  and  after  them  the  twenty- 
seventh  dynasty,  of  Persians,  five  generations,  124 

years  ;   the  twenty-eighth  dynasty ;   then 

the  twenty-ninth  dynasty,  of  Tanites,  of gene- 
rations, thirty-nine  years ;  and  last  of  all  the 
thirtieth  dynasty  of  one  Tanite,  eighteen  years : — 
the  total  of  the  years  of  the  thirty  dynasties  together, 
three  myriads  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  *  (36,525).  These  analyzed  or  divided 
by  1461  years,  show  twenty-five  times  that  revolu- 
tion {dTTOKardaraau/)  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  which  is 
mythically  treated'  among  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Greeks."  "That  is," — subjoins  not  Manetho  but 
Africanus,  or  the  writer  who  furnished  the  extract, 
in  the  way  of  annotation  and  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted, — "  the  revolution  [of  the  months]  from 
the  same  sign  to  the  same  sign  again,  which  is  one  * 
second  of  the  first  degree  of  the  equinoctial  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  called  by  them  Aries ; — as  is  also  said  in 
the  Genica  of  Hermes,  and  in  the  Cyranic  books." 

*  The  reading  is  twenty-three.     I  have  omitted  the  twenty  as 
prohably  a  mistake  of  some  transcriber. 

•  Written  ^  /ny,  ical  ^v^icc ;  that  is,  undeniably  h7j  M^  koI 


*  "NLvOoXoyovfjkhnffv ;  that  is,  employed  mythically  as  a  shadow  of 
another  and  greater  diroicaTaoTao'ts. 

*  *Ev  XcTTTw  T^9  irpamys  /totpas :  the  use  of  the  cardinal  for  the 
ordinal  number  {^^one^^  for  "<A«  JirsV^)  is  a  Hebraistic  idiom. 
Julius  Africanus  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  might  therefore 
have  been  accustomed  to  such  idioms.  The  subsequent  confir- 
mation of  the  statement  from  the  Genica  of  Hermes  and  the 
Cyranic  books  may  be  from  the  pen  of  Eusebius;  but  not  that 
Hebraistic  expression,  unless  he  took  it  from  those  books,  or  from 
Africanus. 
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The  fact  that  the  writer  who  has  famished  us 
with  this  important  extract  from  Manetho,  has  in 
his  explanatory  annotation  quoted  the  Genica  of 
Hermes*,  and  the  Cyranic  books*,  as  containing 
authority  for  his  minute  definition  of  this  mythic 
aTTOKardaraai^,  or  revolution  of  the  zodiacal  signs  in 
the  Canicular  Cycle,  surely  affords  no  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  extract  from  Manetho, 
except  to  the  most  hasty  thought  and  superficial 
criticism.  For  even  assuming  it  to  be  proved,  as 
Fabricius  suspected,  that  these  particular  Hermetic 
books  were  not  the  genuine  works  of  Thoth,  but 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
still  why  should  not  Africanus  or  Eusebius,  in  sup- 
plying that  explanatory  annotation  beginning  with 
rovT  €otI,  refer  to  these  books,  if  he  thought  them 
genuine,  in  illustration  of  his  comment  ?  Moreover, 
it  is  not  proved  that  the  books  there  quoted  were 
the  spurious  books  alleged.  Most  certainly  they 
were  not  those  spurious  Hermetic  books  on  astro- 
logy as  applied  to  medicine,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  Ideler's  Medici  GroBci  Minor es  (vol.  i.  pp. 
387,  and  430),  which  have  no  manner  of  relation  to 
the  subject,  nor  contain  the  quotation.  Neither  is 
it  proved  that  there  had  been  no  genuine  works  of 
Thoth  known  by  these  titles;  even  though,  after 
they  were  lost,  there  might  have  been  spurious  ones 

*  "  Pnto  in  illo  libro  origines  contentas  faisse,  ut  prima  pars 
primi  libri  Mosis  dicitur  /3t/3Xo9  ycvuoj."  Scalig.  "Notae  in  Graecii 
Eusebii,"  p.  409. 

'  *£v  rois  Kvpayuri  /3i/3Xot$.  ''Omnino  est  yerbiim  Arabicnm, 
quo  nomine  vocata  impuri  Mohammedis  lex  Kv^av,  'AAicvpor. 
Nam  mnlta  Arabica  in  vetustis  monimentis  ^gyptiorum  obser- 
vavimus,"  &c.,  Scalig.  ibid.  According  to  this,  the  expression 
"  the  Cyranic  books  "  would  be  not  far  from  our  use  of  the  phrase 
"  Canonical  books." 
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substituted  under  the  same  names.  Nor  is  a  refer- 
ence to  Hermes  as  an  authority  on  these  subjects,  a 
proof  that  he  who  makes  the  reference  lived  in  the 
second  or  third  century ;  for  Strabo,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  speaking  of  the  manner  of  adjusting  the 
Egyptian  year  to  the  solar  by  a  certain  cycle, — ^the 
nature  of  which  he  rather  obscurely  states,  like  one 
who  himself  understood  the  intercalation  of  the 
Juhan  year  better  than  the  nature  of  the  Sothic 
cycle, — adds,  wandkaai  8c  t^  *Epii^  waaav  rfiv 
TouLvrrjv  /xaXtora  ao<f>iavy  "  They  ascribe  to  Hermes 
all  science,  especially  of  that  description '."  Indeed, 
the  fact  was  notorious.  Diodorus  tells  us  the  same. 
Cicero  mentions  two  Egyptian  Mercuries ;  one  whom 
the  Egyptians  thought  it  not  lawful  to  name,  the 
other  the  inventor  of  laws  and  letters,  whom  they 
called  Thoth,  as  they  called  also  the  first  month  of 
their  year*.  Plato,  in  his  "Philebus,"  mentions  him 
as  a  god  or  divine  man,  by  the  name  of  Theuth,  and 
describes  in  an  interesting  manner  the  analysis  of 
the  articulations  of  the  voice  in  speech,  necessary  to 
the  invention  of  writing;  by  which  he  plainly  attri- 
butes to  his  invention  an  alphabetic  character, 
expressive  of  sounds^  not  things.  And  again,  in  his 
"Phaedrus,"  he  ascribes  to  Theuth,  one  of  the  old 
gods  of  the  Egyptians,  the  invention  of  numeration, 
calculation,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  the  game  of 
dice,  and  the  art  of  writing ;  and  he  assigns  him  to 
the  period  of  a  certain  Theban  king  who  reigned  over 
all  Egypt,  whom  he  calls  Gafiov  (Thamou),  probably 
another  pronunciation  of  the  name  Thumm6sis, 
Thouthmdsis,    Tethm6sis,    or    Thm6sis,-^that    is, 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  c.  1,  p.  698,  1.  30,  ed.  Mueller,  8vo.  Par. 
1853. 

•  "  De  Nat.  Deor."  iii.  22. 
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either  the  Thoth-Amosis  who  expelled  the  Shep- 
herds and  reigned  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
or  else  very  likely  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  that 
dynasty,  the  nearer  predecessor  of  Sesostris, — ^to 
whom  Hermes  communicated  his  inventions  *. 

But  if  our  critics  thought  a  reference  to  the  Genica 
of  Hermes  and  the  Cyranic  books,  fatal  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  Manethonian  scheme,  in  support 
of  which  they  were  quoted,  why  did  they  not  see  the 
same  objection  when  Hermetic  books  on  anatomy 
and  medicine  were  quoted  and  declared  to  be  still 
extant,  in  the  alleged  Manethonian  dynasties  trans- 
mitted under  the  name  of  Afiicanus?  Have  they 
diminished  the  objection  by  shifting  the  author  a  few 
thousand  years  further  back  into  remote  and  fabulous 
antiqtiity,  and  making  these  works,  which  are  there 
affirmed  to  be  still  extant,  5354  years  old  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  course  older 
still  in  the  day  of  Manetho  ?  The  words  are  plain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  dynasty,  o5  ^ipovrai 
fiifikoL  avarofiLKal,  iarpo^  yap  ^v,  "  Of  whom  there 
are  extant  anatomical  books,  for  he  was  a  physician." 
I  confess  my  judgment  does  not  accord  with  that  of 
the  critics,  as  to  the  comparative  probabihty  and 
improbabihty  of  the  two  cases. 

Before  proceeding  to  Manetho' s  historical  and 
chronological  adaptation  of  this  scheme  of  twenty- 
five  Canicular  Cycles,  it  is  proper  to  consider  first, 
the  construction  of  the  scheme  itself,  which  is  older 
than  the  appUcation.  Now  in  this  construction,  the 
multiplier  25  is  the  Egyptian  Lunar  Cycle,  appKcable 
to  their  year,  which  was  imiformly  of  365  days 
without  intercalation.     That  Lunar  Cycle  consisted 

•  Plat.    0pp.   8vo.    Lond.  1826,  vol.    i.   p.  185,  and  vol.  v. 
p.  445. 
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of  309  lunations,  corresponding  to  twenty-five  of 
their  years ;  and  it  was  more  exact  than  is  the  Cycle 
of  nineteen  years  accommodated  to  the  Julian  year. 
For  twenty-five  Egyptian  years  contain  9125  days ; 
and  309  lunations  (taking  a  lunation  at  29  days  12  h. 
44  min.  2  sec.  53  th.,  which  is  the  measure  given  by 
Mayer  *),  amount  to  9124  days,  22  hours,  50  minutes, 
and  51  seconds ;  being  less  than  the  days  of  twenty- 
five  Egyptian  years  by  only  1  hour,  9  min.  9  sec. ; 
on  the  other  hand,  nineteen  Julian  years  contain 
6939  days,  18  hours ;  which  exceed  235  lunations 
(amounting  to  6939  days,  16  hours,  31  minutes, 
17  seconds)  by  1  hour,  28  minutes,  and  43  seconds. 
The  object  of  thus  multiplying  their  Canicular  by 
their  Lunar  Cycle  was  scientific,  and  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  the  reader,  on  considering  that,  while  the 
Egyptian  Lunar  Cycle,  consisting  of  twenty-five  of 
their  years,  was  thus  more  exact  than  ours,  their 
year  itself,  for  want  of  the  quadrennial  intercalation, 
was  continually  in  defect  of  the  solar  year,  and  kept 
receding  further  and  further  from  the  commencing 
point  of  the  seasons,  until  the  winter  months  passed 
into  the  summer  season,  and  continued  their  revolu- 
tion round  ultimately  to  their  former  position.     It 

'  See  table  given  in  Hales's  Chronology,  2nd  edit,  8vo,  vol.  i. 
p.  65.  See  also  Dr.  Hales's  clear  exposition  of  the  Egyptian 
Lunar  Cycle,  ibid.  p.  39.  Ferguson  in  his  tables  gives  the  lunation 
29  days,  12  hours,  44  min.,  3  seconds,  2  thirds,  58  fourths.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  period  of  the  lunar  revolution  was  in  ancient 
times  slightly  longer.  Scaliger  ("Can.  Isag."  lib.  iii.,  p.  176)  in- 
forms OS  that  the  Jews  in  his  day  estimated  the  lunation  to  be 
29  days,  12  hours,  and  793  scruples  (their  scruple  being  the 
1080th  part  of  an  hour) ;  equivalent  to  44  min.,  3  seconds,  20 
thirds.  This  measure  is  said  to  have  come  down  from  Samuel 
Jarchinai,  A.D.  250,  Their  scruple  follows  the  subdivision  of  the 
hour  by  sixties,  being  the  18th  60th  part  (18  x  60  =  1080). 
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required,  according  to  their  theory,  the  Cycle  of  1461 
of  their  years  (equal  to  1460  Julian  years)  to  bring  the 
months  thus  round  to  the  same  relation  to  the  star 
Sothis  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  and  to  the  four  sea- 
sons. Now,  their  Lunar  Cycle  of  twenty-five  years 
adjusted  the  restoration  of  the  positions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  earth  relatively  to  the  days  of  their 
moving  year ' ;  but  to  adjust  it  also  to  the  seasons 
and  the  stars,  required  the  multiplication  of  it  by 
their  Sothic  Cycle.  This  was  a  perfectly  correct  and 
scientific  principle;  and  its  object  was  correctly 
expressed  as  an  airoicaTacrTao't^,  or  restoration  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  their  first  position. 

So  immense  a  theoretical  period  was  a  severe  test 
of  accuracy.  Their  Lunar  Cycle,  consisting  of  309 
lunations,  being  multiplied  by  1461,  would  give  a  total 
of  451,449  lunations,  which  by  Ferguson's  tables  are 
equivalent  to  13,331,555  days,  17  hours,  1  minute. 
But  in  twenty-five  Canicular  Cycles  there  are 
13,331,625  days.  The  lunations  so  computed  are 
thus  deficient,  in  comparison  with  that  vast  period, 
by  69  days,  6  hours,  59  minutes.  In  their  practical 
application  of  their  Luni-Canicular  Cycle,  it  would 
therefore  be  necessary  to  consider  the  moon  as 
becoming  one  day  earlier  every  532  of  their  years ; 
and  with  this  allowance  the  computation  would  be  in 
a  high  degree  exact.  For  that  allowance  of  one  day 
in  every  532  years  would  in  the  whole  vast  period 

'  This  is  the  proper  meatiiDg  of  the  expression  employed  bj 
Dodwell  and  others,  in  calling  the  Egyptian  year  the  annua  vagus, 
as  distinguished  from  the  annus  fixus.  That  year  had  nothing 
"  vague''  about  it  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  was  a 
moving  year,  in  which  the  months  were  not  fixed  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  seasons,  but  slowly  and  regularly  revolved.  It  is 
absurd  to  call  it  the  vague  year. 
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amount  to  68  days,  15  hours,  44  minutes,  bbi  seconds, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  whole  deficiency  except  15 
hours,  14  minutes.  And,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
lunation  was  anciently  longer  than  now  by  a  very 
minute  quantity  *,  there  being  a  proved  secular 
acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  that  those  15  hours  and  14  minutes,  if 
divided  among  the  whole  number  of  the  lunations  of 
that  greatest  period,  would  add  only  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  of  a  second  to  the  length  of  each 
lunation  as  given  above.  Whether  the  Egyptian  men 
of  science  actually  applied  the  exact  method  now 
suggested  for  the  practical  correction  of  their  great 
Cycle,  we  are  unable  to  say  positively ;  but  we  are  told 
historically  of  their  having  had  a  period  of  from 
500  *  to  540  *  years,  and  here  is  a  purpose  which  it 
would  fit.  The  latter  measure,  however,  might  also 
be  considered  as  in  round  numbers  the  space  of  thirty 
Chaldean  Saroses.  If  they  had,  and  so  applied,  a 
period  of  532  years,  their  computation  was  nearly 
perfect.  If  not,  the  practical  error  of  their  great 
Cycle  was  one  day  in  532  Egyptian  years ;  which  is 
much  less  than  the  error  of  ours,  for  that  would 

*  The  Jews,  from  the  dependence  of  their  feasts  upon  the 
moon,  were  particularly  observant  of  lunar  time ;  and  Scaliger,  as 
cited  above,  p.  108,  notBf  informs  us  that  in  his  day  they  esti- 
mated the  lunation  at  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds, 
and  20  thirds.  This  measurement  they  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  a  Rabbi  who  flourished  two  centuries  and  a  half  after 
Christ.  But  whether  it  had  come  down  to  them  from  that 
antiquity  or  not,  the  period  of  Manetho  himself  was  between  five 
and  six  centuries  earlier  than  that,  and  the  scheme  was  con- 
structed on  still  earlier  observations  ;  the  measure  would  therefore 
be  greater.     Even  this  exceeds  Ferguson's  a  quarter  of  a  second. 

*  Tacit.  "Annal."  vi.  28. 

*  Plin.  X.  2,  on  the  authority  of  Manilius.  Some  edd.  DLX^ 
or  DIX. 
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amount  to  one  day  in  322  years.  Upon  this  question 
it  is  worthy  to  be  noted  that  our  blessed  Lord  and  His 
disciples  did  observe  the  Passover  a  day  earlier  than 
the  Jews  (compare  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  62,  Mark  xiv.  12, 
14,  John  xviii.  28,  xix.  31) ;  in  other  words,  they 
held  the  day  of  new  moon  and  of  fiiU  moon  to  be  a 
day  earlier  than  it  was  reckoned  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Jews ;  and  that  difference  of  a  day  had  arisen  in 
the  interval  since  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  Now,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  *,  an  in- 
terval of  532  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  pass- 
over  on  the  return  from  the  Captivity  to  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  that  interval  was  precisely  ascertained 
by  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  star  of  the  Magi.  Thus 
the  existence  and  use  of  this  period,  known  to  Daniel, 
and  from  his  day  to  the  Magi,  solve  the  theological 
difficulty  of  the  day  of  the  Passover  as  observed  by 
our  Lord  and  by  the  Jews.  Hence  also  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  Paschal  Cycle.  We  may  add  that 
if  the  correction  of  the  Luni-Canicular  Cycle  by  the 
method  indicated  was  not  due  to  Thoth,  it  is  probably 
to  be  ascribed  to  Daniel,  and  is  not  later  than  his  day. 
We  shall  have  something  ftirther  to  offer  in  regard  to 
the  star  of  the  nativity  of  Christ  in  the  second 
section  of  our  tenth  chapter.     But  to  return. 

The  introduction  of  the  Julian  year  destroyed  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  Luni-Canicular  Cycle,  and  ren- 
dered it  no  longer  even  intelUgible  to  those  who  were 
accustomed  only  to  the  new  computation.  The 
Lunar  Cycle  of  twenty-five  years  had  necessarily  dis- 
appeared with  the  Egyptian  moving  year  and  Sothic 
Cycle.  Why  the  number  of  twenty-five  years  should 
be  so  much  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  became  there- 

•  See  the  Appendix  to  my  "Isaiah's  Testimony  for  Jesus,'' 
pp.  596—601. 
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fore  a  mystery  even  to  heathen  philosophers ;  and 
the  philosophic  Plutarch,  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age  about  a.d.  140,  informs  us  that  it  was  because 
the  Egyptians  mystically  respected  the  square  of 
five,  as  their  bull  Apis  lived  just  so  many  years,  in 
conformity  with  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
Egyptian  alphabet '.  Jablonski,  who  cites  Plutarch's 
explanation,  cannot  himself  see  how  25  years  should 
have  been  their  Lunar  Cycle,  corresponding  to  our 
cycle  of  nineteen.  Nay,  he  consulted  the  professor 
of  mathematics,  his  colleague  in  the  University  of 
Frankfort,  who  could  not  see  it  either  •.    In  all  which 

'  "De  Iside,"  p.  374,  ttouI  8c  rerpdywivov  ij  ircvras  A^'  lavrq^  wrov 
rStu  ypafJLfjLdT<i}v  vap  Acyumrtots  to  TrXrjOoq  iariy  koX  o(rov  lvtavTo>v 
t{,rj  Xpovov  6" AirK»  ['' Ita  ex  editione  Basiliensi  hie  legendum." 
Jablonski,  Panth,  jEgypt,,  lib.  iv.  eap.  2,  §  10,  p.  196.] 

'  As  it  is  of  some  importance  to  the  cogency  of  proof  that  it 
should  be  known  how  completely  the  Julian  year  destroyed  the 
power  of  even  perceiving  the  basis  of  this  Manethonian  scheme, 
the  reader  may  find  the  following  jwssage  acceptable.  Jablonski 
cites  and  discusses  the  following  statement  from  Dodwell  (Ap- 
pend, ad  Dissert.  Cyprian.,  §  14),  "Nempe  credehant  ^gyptii  Iuwb 
cum  sole  in  eundem  locum  dirojcaraoracrtv,  xxv  annorum  circuitu 
contingere^  annorum  scilicet  vagorum  JEgyptiacorum,  ut  proinde 
anni  magni  diroicara<rr<uris  rediret  post  cyclum  annorum  vagorum 
HCCCCLXi  guinquies  repetitum  atque  vigesies.  Si  hoc,  quod  vir 
doctissimus  observat,  admitti  poeset,  turn  nobis  ratio  mystica,  in 
libris  sacerdotalibus  prodita,  ob  quam  vit®  Apidis  anni  statuti 
essent  xxv,  dare  pateret.  Nempe  post  annos  xxv  Sol  et  Luna 
in  eundem  coeli  locum  reverterentur,  et  novum  cyclum  totidem 
annorum  redauspicarentur.  Et  Apidem  vero,  tum  Soli,  tsxm 
Lunse,  ratione  singulari  sacratum  fuisse,  ex  §  3  satis  constat. 
Marshamus  etiam  longius  progreditur,  asserando,  annos  xxv 
^gyptiorum  vagos  sequales  (?)  esse  Julianis  xix,  qui  cyclum 
ilium  notissimum  Lunarem  absolvunt.  B.  Yignolius,  cujus  raram 
in  disciplinis  mathematicis  et  astronomicis  peritiam  eruditi 
omnes  agnoscunt,  postquam  Marshami  cam  in  rem  verba  attu- 
lisset,  hanc  quidem  ejus  observationem  non  improbat,  verum 
censet  tamen   earn  non  recte  ab   ipso  applicari   ad   aliud  quid 
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it  is  siiflBciently  manifest,  that  the  structure  of  this 
Manethonian  scheme  is  such  that  it  neither  was  nor 
could  liave  been  invented  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Juhan  year — nay,  that  it  ceased  even  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  that  they  who  have  pretended  that  it 
was  fabricated  by  some  persons  later  than  the 
Christian  era — Plater,  foi^ooth,  than  Eusebius — did 
so  neither  understanding  it  themselves  nor  at- 
tributing it  to  persons  who  have  shown  any 
sign  of  understanding  it.  That  the  diroicaTa- 
oTa<rt9,  or  restoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
should  have  been  made  a  type,  and  treated  by 
some  astrologically,  by  others  mystically,  as  the 
material  shell  and  groundwork  of  a  greater  spiritual 
revolution  and  airoKardirraxri^^  is  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  scientific  basis  of  it  which  has  been  shown. 
The  Manethonian  extract  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt 
upon  this  point,  but  informs  us  that  the  Sothic  Cycle 
was  thus  mystically  treated  both  by  the  Egyptians 

demonstrandum.  Cmn  tamen  nulla  ratione  perspicere  possem, 
quomodo  anni  JEgjptiorum  vagi  xxv,  sequales  esse  possent  xix 
Julianisy  adeoque  plenum  cyclum  lunarem  accurate  constituere  et 
absolvere,  consului  super  ea  re  coUegam  conjunctissimum,  multis- 
que  nominibus  mihi  impense  colendbm,  D.  lo.  Fridericum  Polac, 
Jur.  et  Mathematum  in  nostra  Academia  professoren^  celeberri- 
mum,  atque  hoc  ab  eo  responsum  tuli,  rem  ipsam  veritati  con- 
sentaneum  prorsus  non  esse,  cum  annus  ^gyptiacus  vagus,  a 
Juliano  fixo,  quatuor  quibusque  annis,  nonnisi  uno  die  recedat, 
ac  differat,  fieri  vero  potuisse,  ut  Sacerdotes  ^gyptii,  ob  ratio- 
nek  NOBIS  I6NOTAJI,  censuerint,  post  absolutum  annomm  xxv 
curriculum,  contingere  aliquam  novam  Solis  et  Lunas  diroicara- 
irraircv,  et  Dodwellum  nihil  nisi  hoc  adstruxisse.  Et  vero  mihi' 
jam  nunc  sufficit.  Neqne  profecto  negari  potest,  aut  negatum 
quaquam  fuit,  numerum  annomm  xxv,  JBgjptiis  tanquam  mjsti- 
eum,  et  prssceptis  religionis  su»  imprimis  accommodatum,  in 
pretio  singulari  sacrumque  fuisse." — Jablonski,  Panth,  jEgypt,  iv. 
2,  §  1. 
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and  the  Greeks  J  and  we  have  learned  that  the 
length  of  their  Lunar  Cycle,  which  is  the  multiplier 
employed,  was  placed  by  them  in  mysterious  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  and  the  measured  life  of  the 
bull  Apis,  in  which  was  bodied  forth  their  doctrine 
of  the  return  of  the  soul  of  Osiris  •,  All  their 
astronomers  astrologized ;  *all  their  priests  held  their 
pecuhar  doctrine  of  the  return  of  souls  by  the 
metempsychosis,  and  of  the  restitution  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  worlds  But  whatever  mystic  doctrine  they 
thus  grafted  upon  it,  that  cannot  take  from  the 
strictly  correct  and  scientific  basis  of  the  construc- 
tion, as  a  compound  cycle,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
Paschal  Cycle  and  Julian  Period.  It  may  be 
said.  What  could  be  the  scientific  use  of  a  cycle  so 
prodigiously  extending  beyond  all  human  limits  of 
history  and  experience  ?  But,  just  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  the  particular  curve  which  forms 
the  orbit  of  some  moving  body  that  may  plunge  into 
iUimitable  space  for  millions  of  millions  of  miles,  is 
necessary  to  the  calculation  even  of  the  small  por- 
tion of  its  path  which  may  fall  within  our  range 
of  observation,  so  this  vast  cycle  of  time  was 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  questions 
affecting  the  several  Umited  parts  of  the  grand 
revolution. 

We  may  here,  in  passing,  notice  the  fact  that  the 
excess  of  the  Julian  year  over  the  Egyptian  year 
of  365  days,  being  a  quarter  of  a  day  every  year, 
amounts  to  25  days  in  every  century,  and  therefore 
to  25  years  in  a  Great  Century,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred Great  Years,  of  which  every  day  is  taken  for  a 
year;  and  this  Great  Century  is  precisely  equal  to 

•  Diodor.  i.  85. 
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25  Canicular  Cycles.  We  may  state  it  arithmetically 
thus : — 

365}  years  x  100  =  36,526  years. 
1461    years  x    25  =:  S6,525  years. 

But  this  view  of  the  old  Egyptian  Luni- Canicular 
scheme  of  computation  results  from  comparison  of 
it  with  the  Julian  year,  and  did  not  form  any  part  of 
the  object  contemplated  in  its  construction,  nor  was 
equally  likely  to  occur  to  any  one  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Julian  computation.  After  that,  however, 
this  quaUty  of  it  was,  probably  soon  observed.  Cer- 
tainly, as  we  know,  it  was  observed  by  Anianus  and 
Panodorus,  Egyptian  monks  in  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  seems  to  have  pretty  nearly  constituted 
all  that  they  understood  of  it ;  which  little  they  ab- 
surdly inverted  and  misapplied,  as  we  shall  show  by 
and  by. 

So  much,  then,  we  have  ascertained  respecting  the 
astronomical  principle  of  this  Manethonian  construc- 
tion ;  we  come  next  to  his  chronological  application  of 
it.  Now,  as  Manetho  states  expressly  that  a  Canicular 
Cycle  was  completed  by  the  443  years,  we  should 
expect  that  the  remaining  numbers  which  follow  the 
443,  at  least  up  to  some  definite  point,  would  yield 
a  sum  which  is  also  a  complete  cycle,  because  a  sum 
total  is  given  of  twenty-five  cycles.  But  we  find  on 
summing  the  periods  allotted  to  the  gods  and  semi- 
divine  kings,  together  with  the  443  years  added  for 
completion,  that  they  yield  exactly  twenty-four  cycles. 

33,804  +  817  +  443  =  35,064. 
1461  X  24  =  35,064. 

Therefore  the  sum  of  certain  remaining  numbers  must 
make  up  the  twenty-fifth  cycle;  or,  in  other  words, they 

I  2 
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amount  to  1461  Egyptian  years,  beginning  from  the 
close  of  the  443  above  mentioned ;  and,  if  they  do 
not  include  the  whole  dynasties  of  Manetho  from  that 
point  onward,  and  cany  to  the  end  of  them,  it  is  at 
least  manifest  that  there  was  not  a  twenty-sixth 
cycle  to  be  made  out  of  them,  but  whatever  is  in 
excess  of  the  twenty-five  cycles  can  only  be  a  portion 
of  dne  current  and  incomplete. 

The  numeration  of  the  dynasties  is  as  follows : — 

Thirteen  dynasties  of  gods, — Saturn  and  the 
twelve 33,804  years. 

Fourteenth,  one  djnastj  of  semi-divine  kings 
[a  succession  consisting  of  five,  not  fifty ^  as 
will  eventually  appear]  .         .         .         .  817     ,, 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth', — together,  fif- 
teen   GENERATIONS    OF     KINGS,    COUUtcd    in « 

two  stages,  or  as  two  dynasties,  completing 

the  twenty-fourth  Canicular  Cycle        .        .         443     „ 

Twenty-four  cycles  complete,  1461  X  24  =  35,064  years. 


^  That  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  as  regards  Egypt  generally,  was 
included  hy  Manetho  in  the  period  of  443  years  of  the  fifteen 
generations  which  went  to  complete  the  past  Canicular  Cycle,  is 
distinctly  stated  hy  Eusehius  in  a  passage  which  will  he  more 
particularly  noticed  afterwards.  It  appears  however  that  the 
same  sixteenth  dynasty  continued  at  Thebes  contemporaneously 
with  the  seventeenth  in  Lower  Egypt  during  the  period  of  the 
Shepherds  ;  and  it  may  be  to  that  portion  of  it  that  the  duration 
of  160  or  190  years,  given  by  Eusehius  from  Manetho  (Chron. 
Canon,  suh  init. — above,  p.  83  note\  ought  to  be  applied.  This 
may  have  contributed  to  the  error  here  occurring  in  the  nume- 
ration of  the  dynasties  in  this  general  scheme.  Syncellus  in  his 
corrupted  copy,  or  else  some  transcriber  of  Syncellus,  has  inter- 
polated another  dynasty  as  seventeenth,  with  the  number  of 
years  103;  .but  this  is  probably  a  duplicate  of  his  sixteenth,  modi- 
fied in  duration,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice 
a  probable  explanation. 
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Seybnteenth,  or  Shepherd  dynasty  in  Egypt ; 
continuation  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty  at 
Thebes  contemporaneously     .     .      8  Tanites 

Eighteenth  dynasty  (erroneously  numbered 
the  seventeenth)     ....      14  Memphites 

N3.  The  number  of  the  years  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  in  the  list 
under  the  name  of  Eusebius. 

Nineteenth  dynasty,  Diospolitans 

Twentieth  ditto,  Diospolitans 

TwENTr-FiKST  ditto,  Tanites    . 

Twenty-second  ditto,  Tanites 

Twentt-thibd  ditto,  Diospolitans 

Twenty-fourth  ditto,  Saites  . 

[Twenty-fifth  *     ditto,     omitted, 
three  kings  .      '  .         .      '. 

Twenty-sixth  ditto,  Memphites 

Twenty-seventh  ditto,  Persians 

Twenty-eighth  ditto  {years  omitted),  [1  Ethio- 
pian or  Libyan 


Ethiopian 


190  years. 
348     „ 


194 

228 

121 

48 

19 

44 


9$ 
>9 
99 

If 
»f 


30] 
177 
[135]'  „ 


» 


» 


6]' 


99 


*  Syncellus,  in  his  more  corrupt  copy,  gives  the  dynasty,  but 
repeats  the  number  of  years  of  the  previous  dynasty,  44.  The 
number  of  the  years  is  here  restored  from  the  list  ascribed  to 
Africanus,  which  gives  the  respective  years  of  the  three  kings, 
8,  14,  and  8,  =  30  ;  and  from  Diodorus,  who  gives  to  the  four 
Ethiopians  less  than  36  years,  in  which  he  thus  includes  the 
28th  dynasty. 

*  The  number  of  years  is  given  124,  but  incorrectly  and  not 
as  origina.lly  written,  having  evidently  been  taken,  including  a 
palpable  en*or  of  four  years,  from  the  list  ascribed  to  Africanus, 
and  without  adverting  to  the  later  portion  of  the  Persian  dynasty 
which  is  there  given  afterwards  sepai*ately.  The  number  is  here 
corrected  from  Diodorus. 

*  The  number  of  years  of  the  Twenty-eighth  dynasty  is  here 
supplied  from  the  lists  ascribed  to  Eusebius  and  Africanus. 
The  name  of  Amyrtaeus,  a  Saite,  is  given  by  them  to  the  one 
king  of  this  dynasty.  No  king  of  that  name  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus.  I  have  shown  in  the  Appendix  of  "Isaiah's  Testi- 
mony for  Jesus,"  p.  457,  that  the  word  Myrtaeus  or  Amyrtaeus 
probably  means  "  The  Expatriated,"  or  "  The  Refugee  ;"  so  that 
the  king  had  some  other  name.     Herodotus  mentions  him,  and 
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Twenty-ninth  djnasty,  Tanites      ...  89  years. 

Thirtieth  ditto,  1  Tanite       •        .        .        .  IB     „ 

Total  number  of  years  from  the  begiimmg  of  

the  Seventeenth  dynasty  •        •        .        .  1597  yeare. 

Let  us  now  assume  the  last  of  these  years  to  be 
incomplete,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do  from 
what  has  been  noted  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
dynasty,  and  the  measure  of  years  completed 
becomes .        1596     „ 

Deduct  the  years  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  as 
foreign  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  native 
succession     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  135     „ 

Sum  of  the  years  of  the  native  dynasties  to  the 

close  of  the  Thirtieth,  equal  to  one  Cani-      

CULAB  Cycle 1461  years. 


that  his  son  Pausirls  was  permitted  to  succeed  him  in  his  govern- 
ment. That  name  also  is  not  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  I  suspect 
that  the  person  who  is  separately  classed  by  Manetho  m  this 
dynasty  was  Inarus,  whom  Herodotus  calls  a  Libyan,  and  king 
of  Libya.  I  think  so  because  Diodorus  seems  to  sum  the  years 
of  his  reign  with  the  Ethiopians  of  the  Twenty-fifth  dynasty, 
indicating  him  to  have  been  in  a  similar  relation  to  Egypt,  and 
not  a  native.  Liarus  reigned,  first,  over  two  years  from  the 
revolt  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  again 
three  years  from  the  death  of  Xerxes  (Herodotus  iii.  1 — 7.  Dio- 
dor.  xi.  71 — 77).  The  years  of  the  Ethiopians,  as  summed  by 
Diodorus,  are  "  under  thirty -six  ;"  not  quite  six  years  more  than 
in  this  table.  Therefore  this  reign  may  have  been  taken  by  him 
correctly  as  not  six  years  complete.  The  relation  of  Lybia  to 
Ethiopia,  in  the  language  of  Diodorus,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  instances  : — 

'Airo  Mc/A^cQx  axpi  ®rjPStv  twv  Kara  Aij3vi;v. — ^Diodor.  i.  45. 
"Eiri/AcAi^af  &l  ro^ai,  rtay  ficy  irpos  ^owiicqy  KtxXifxivair  fJL€pwv  Kai 

T^v  hrl  OaXoTTQ  roircov,  Bovcrtpiv,  rtav  8i  icara  rrp^  AWunrCav  Ktu 

Aifivrp^y  'Avratov. — Diodor,  i.  17. 

And  tills  use  of  language  is  justified  by  the  manifest  political 
relation  of  the  two  races  of  people  indicated  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  9. 
12,  13  ;  xvi.  8. 
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This  restoration  of  the  numbers  of  the  dynasties 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  thirtieth  inclusive  may 
of  course  be  open  to  more  or  less  of  doubt ;  though 
no  liberty  has  been  taken  beyond  restoring  the  con- 
fessedly omitted  numbers,  by  no  means  on  conjecture, 
and  correcting  the  obvious  error  which  has  crept 
into  the  number  of  years  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
dynasty  by  the  evidence  of  Diodorus ;  in  which  last, 
however,  the  number,  whatever  it  be,  as  should  be 
particularly  observed,  does  not  affect  the  sum  of  the 
native  dynasties.  But  the  result  is  sufficient  to  show 
beyond  dispute  what  the  nature  of  the  computation 
was. 

That  result  may  be  confirmed  from  a  passage  of 
the  foreign  Broken-Latin  Chronologist  in  relation  to 
Manetho,  which  is  as  follows : — "  Usque  ad  decimam 
septimam  potestatem,  secundum  scribitur,  totum, 
ut  docet,  numerum  habentem  annos  mille  quingentos 
XX :"  that  is,  "  Manetho  informs  us  that  the  sum  of 
the  years  measuring  as  far  back  as  the  extent  of  the 
Seventeenth  dynasty  is  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty,"  As  this  sum  does  not  result  from  the 
detailed  numbers  furnished  by  the  Barbarous-Latin 
writer  in  the  same  place,  it  affords  from  that  circum- 
stance only  so  much  the  more  valuable  confirmation 
of  the  place  before  us ;  as  it  thus  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantially a  detached  statement  of  Manetho' s  own, 
and  not  a  deduction  of  his  blundering  and  incom- 
petent readers,  from  the  numbers  which  they  have 
extracted.  The  number  is  reckoned  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  dynasty,  which  (though 
there  were  fifteen  generations  allowed  for  before 
it)  is  the  first  of  the  mortal  dynasties  expressly  num- 
bered in  the  above  extract.  Manetho,  as  we  have 
seen,  there    reckons   the   duration   of   the    native 
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dynasties,  from  the  close  of  the  443  years  which 
complete  the  twenty-fourth  Canicular  Cycle,  to  the 
end  of  the  Thirtieth  dynasty,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  being  exactly 
1461  years,  exclusive  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  Add 
to  these  the  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  Empire 
of  Alexander  in  Egypt  to  the  time  of  Manetho's 
writing,  say,  fifty-nine  years,  which  wiU  bring  us  to 
the  close  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  the  sum  is  1520. 

As  the  dynasty  to  which  this  Chronologist  here 
counts  back  is  called  by  him  the  seventeenth,  the 
evidence  of  this  Latin  passage  may  be  taken  as  in- 
cidentally supporting  our  correction  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  two  first  dynasties  which  follow  the  443 
years,  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  respectively. 
And  it  is  plain  that  a  correction  of  some  sort  is 
there  necessary;  for,  if  the  numeration  of  these 
two  dynasties  be  not  thus  amended,  there  is  the 
omission  of  a  dynasty  in  the  passage  which  has 
formed  the  groundwork  of  these  remarks. 

The  measure  of  the  twenty-fifth  Canicular  Cycle  of 
Manetho,  therefore,  commencing  at  the  Seventeenth 
dynasty,  does  not  sum  up  the  years  of  all  the 
dynasties  there  numbered ;  for  it  obviously  excludes 
the  Persian,  as  we  have  seen — concurrently  with 
which  the  native  dynasty  might  thus  be  understood 
as  prolonged  in  its  imrelinquished  rights,  though 
not  in  power ;  so  that  the  135  years  of  the  Persian 
dynasty  in  Egypt  might  doubtfully  appear  to  be 
included  in  those  of  the  preceding  native  dynasty. 
But  again,  there  are  the  four  Ethiopian  kings,  who, 
in  the  above  Manethonian  table,  are  allowed  together 
thirty-six  years ;  and  if  these  were  deducted  on  the 
same  principle,  the  Canicular  Cycle  would  not  be 
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complete  at  Alexander's  date.  Manetho  might  veil 
this  circumstance  to  suit  the  purpose  of  flattering 
the  Greek  dynasty ;  but  the  sum  of  the  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  cycle  would  thus  strictly 
be  reduced  to  not  more  than  1425. 

The  statement  of  Diodorus  here  comes  to  our  aid, 
with  its  more  detailed  information,  derived  probably 
from  Manetho.  Fifty-two  descendants  of  Menfis,  he 
tells  us,  reigned  more  than  1400  years.  Mends  him- 
self, however,  as  Busebius  states,  reigned  sixty 
years ;  and  the  dynastic  lists  ascribed  to  Africanus 
would  prolong  his  reign  to  the  sixty-second.  Mends, 
therefore,  and  those  fifty-two  descendants,  on  this 
reckoning,  reigned  together  1461  years,  equal  to  a 
Canicular  Cycle.  It  is  almost  as  if  this  duration  of 
the  reign  of  Mends  might  have  been  assigned  by 
ancient  chronologists  just  to  round  off  the  cycle. 
But  plainly  the  reign  of  Mends  came  within  the 
period  preceding  the  cycle,  either  as  included  in  the 
443  years  of  the  fifteen  generations  which  were 
counted  for  the  completion  of  a  supposed  preceding 
cycle ;  or  else  before  even  these.  The  succession  of 
those  fifty-two  descendants,  measured  from  the 
beginning  of  the  cycle,  being  only  somewhat  more 
than  1400  years,  would  therefore  terminate  before 
the  ftdl  cycle  of  1461  years  reached  its  close,  at 
whatever  time  that  might  be ;  but  being  fictitiously 
represented  as  extended  nearly  thirty-six  years  more 
by  the  four  Ethiopians  who  reigned  at  intervals  in 
the  course  of  that  succession  (but  whose  years  did 
not  add  to  the  native  generations),  they  would  seem 
to  come  only  within  twenty-five  years  of  its  close. 
No  doubt  those  twenty-five  years,  by  which  the 
numbers  are  in  this  view  short  of  the  cycle,  might 
be  unsatisfactorily   supplied,   if  allowed  for  in  the 
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vague  statement  of  the  time  of  the  fifty-two  gene- 
rations, as  given  by  Diodorus  "  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  years." 

Manetho  certainly  appears  to  have  eased  the 
numbers  a  little  by  dexterous  management,  to  make 
the  cycle  seem  to  terminate,  and  a  new  one  to  com- 
mence, with  Alexander  the  Great,  for  courtly  flattery 
of  the  Greek  horoscope,  and  also  for  popular  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  the  previously  current 
cycle  of  native  Egyptian  history  had  not  been  marred 
of  its  completion.  If  the  years  of  the  Persian 
dynasty  are  left  out  as  not  adding  to  the  span  of 
native  generations,  the  four  Ethiopians  should  be 
left  out  for  the  same  reason;  but  they  are  counted. 
Moreover,  for  some  purpose,  the  reigns  of  the  four 
Ethiopians  have  been  cut  down  from  their  full  pro- 
portions. For  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  reign  of 
the  Ethiopian  Sabacus  was  fifty  years ;  and  the  last 
of  the  four  Ethiopians  (so  called),  who  is  probably  the 
same  with  Inarus  the  Libyan,  reigned  about  six 
years.  Assuming  that  Herodotus  confounded  three 
of  the  Ethiopian  kings  under  their  common  title  of 
Sabacus,  or  Sava  of  Cush,  we  still  cannot  make  the 
full  sum  of  the  four  less  than  fifty-six  years,  instead 
of  thirty-six ;  and  this  wiU  afiect  the  proportion  of 
time  to  be  allowed  to  the  native  generations.  If, 
even  including  thirty-six  years  of  the  four  Ethiopian 
reigns,  the  years  of  the  fifty-two  native  successions 
really  wanted  twenty-five  years  of  completing  the 
cycle — ^then,  taking  those  four  reigns  at  their  fidl 
value  of  fifty-six  years,  and  deducting  them,  woidd 
leave  the  cycle  incomplete  to  the  extent  of  eighty-one 
years  (56  -f  25) ;  so  that  it  would  not  terminate  till 
B.C.  251,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphus,  and   eighty-one  years  after  Alexander  the 
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Great  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  This 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  cycle  about 
B.C.  1712,  nearly  in  agreement  with  one  computation 
of  it,  which  we  learn  from  Tacitus  was  actually  made 
by  some,  who  carried  its  termination  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy  *,  whose  accession  was  in 
the  year  b.o.  247.  Even  this,  we  shall  find  proof, 
would  put  the  cycle  about  twenty-seven  years  before 
the  date  of  its  public  legal  sanction ;  but  Manetho 
might  date  it  from  Thoth,  its  inventor,  and  from  its 
introduction  among  the  scientific.  The  observation 
of  Sothis,  from  which  its  reckoning  was  first  prac- 
tically taken,  seems  to  have  been  obtained  about  the 
summer  solstice  B.C.  1708,  judging  both  from  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  and  from  a 
method  of  calculation  which  will  be  afterwards 
submitted.  And  this  is  approximately  confirmed  by 
the  above  deductions  from  Manetho,  which  have 
given  the  date  only  four  years  higher,  a  difierence  of 
estimate  within  the  range  of  one  bissextile  day. 

One  cause  of  the  dislocated  and  unsatisfactory 
position  of  the  historical  dynasties  in  relation  to  the 
cycle  in  Manetho's  general  scheme,  is  this, — that 
while  he  may  have  had  means  of  knowing  the  date  of 
his  great  ancestor  and  his  invention,  by  documents 
reasonably  not  neglected  in  his  family,  and  from 
records  of  astronomical  observations,  yet,  in  adjust- 
ing the  history,  he  manifestly  took  the  cycle  as  1461 
years,  which  complete  the  grand  revolution  of  the 
seasons  of  the  Egyptian  year  as  compared  with  the 
Jidian,  but  not  with  the  true  year.  The  necessary 
consequence  followed,  that  the  history  so  adjusted 

*  Tacit.  "  Annal."  vi.  28.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
this  and  some  other  data  for  the  computation  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cycle  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  chapter. 
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would  not  square  with  the  true  astronomical  position 
of  the  cycle.  For,  measured  by  the  true  solar  year  % 
1506  years  would  in  reality  elapse,  instead  of  1460, 
before  the  equinoxes  would  return  to  the  same  day 
of  the  same  Egyptian  month. 

Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  perplexing  question 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  cycle  to  the  history,  putting 
the  full  numbers  of  Manetho  together  according  to 
his  general  scheme,  without  deduction  of  the  years 
of  the  Persian  or  Ethiopian  reigns,  let  us  observe 
the  result.  We  are  not  bound  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  perfect  consistency  in  Manetho;  and  the 
years  which  are  superfluous  as  regards  the  cycle, 
may  be  deficient  in  the  period  before  it.  The  termi- 
nating date  is  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and,  as  the  chronology  is 
Egyptian,  say  the  year  of  the  foimdation  of  Alex- 
andria, B.C.  332.  Coimting  back  from  this  date,  the 
sum  of  these  four  periods  of  years,  135  -f-  1461 
+  443  +  817  (together  2856  years),  we  are  brought 
to  the  year  B.C.  3188  for  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  the  semi-divine  kings.  This  is  fifty-eight  years 
later  than  the  Septuagint  date  of  Noah's  leaving  the 
Ark,  as  commonly  estimated,  which,  according  to 
Scahger  and  Dr.  Hales,  and  in  agreement  with  the 
Chronicon  Paschale,  was  B.C.  3246.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  in  the  historical  time,  as  thus 
collected  from  this  general  Manethonian  scheme, 
there  is  a  defect  of  some  years,  about  equal  in  amount 
to  the  measure  there  assigned  to  the  Persian  dynasty, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown ;  and  there  is  also  reason 

•  The  reason  of  this  will  he  obvious  to  the  reader.  If  not, 
compare  Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellen.,"  vol.  iii.,  Introd.,  p.  xvii.  On  a 
different  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  he  makes  the 
number  1504. 
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to  think  that  the  year  above  given  from  Soaliger  and 
Dr.  Hales  is  lower  than  the  true  Scriptural  date  ^. 
But  thus  far  at  least  the  chronology  of  Manetho  is 
not  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Septuagint.  Nay,  it 
might  be  even  in  foil  accordance  with  the  common 
reckoning  thence ;  for  an  allowance  of  about  fifty- 
eight  or  sixty  years  after  the  date  of  Noah's  leaving 
the  Ark,  is  just  what  would  be  necessary  if  the 
reckoning  were  taken  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Cush,  agreeably  to  what  has  been 
remarked  in  Chapter  I." 

Taking,  then,  the  numbers  of  Manetho  as  they 
actually  stand,  without  the  correction  which  may 
afterwards  be  found  proper,  they  give,  as  we  have 
seen,  B.C.  3188.  From  that  beginning  the  semi- 
divine  or  patriarchal  reigns,  if  measured  downwards 
817  years,  would  bring  the  reckoning  to  B.C.  2371 ; 
about  as  much  lower  than  the  probable  date  of 
Nimrod,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  as  the  com- 
mencing era  of  the  semi-divine  kings  was  lower  than 
the  Septuagint  date  of  Noah's  leaving  the  Ark. 
This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  assumed  beginning  of  the 
443  years,  the  era  of  the  first  of  the  mortal  kings  of 
the  succession  of  Menfis,  who  himself  was  the  link 
with  the  semi-divine;  in  which  respect  his  reign 
may  have  been  liable  to  some  ambiguity,  as  to 
whether  any  part  of  it  should  be  classed  with  their 
period,  while  he  was  yet  the  first,  and  indeed  the 
founder,  of  the  human.     At  all  events  the  443  years 

'  The  Scriptural  ground  of  this  statement  will  appear  after- 
wards. Meanwhile  it  maj  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Septua- 
gint interval  from  the  Creation  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  is  computed 
seventy-eight  years  longer  by  Abulfaragi  than  by  Scaliger,  and 
eighty-six  years  longer  than  by  Syncelhis  and  Entychius. 

•  Above,  p.  39. 
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which,  according  to  Manetho,  begin  at  this  date, 
belong  to  the  mortal  dynasties ;  and  they  are  sepa* 
rated  from  those  which  follow  only  because  they  go 
with  preceding  periods,  to  complete  a  supposed  but 
purely  theoretical  twenty-fourth  Canicular  Cycle,  and 
thus  precede  the  commencement  of  the  new  cycle. 
They  are  accounted  fifteen  generations,  because  they 
amount  nearly  to  fifteen  thirty-year  periods;  and 
measured  from  B.C.  2371,  they  reach  down  to  B.C. 
1928. 

Now,  applying  from  this  point  (b.c.  1928), 
Diodorus's  long  span  of  fifty-two  native  succes- 
sions, let  us  measure  thence  onward  fifty-two 
periods  of  thirty  years  (=  1660  years),  and  add  to 
these  thirty-six  years  nominally  allowed  for  the 
duration  of  Ethiopian  reigns,  in  all  1696,  and  we 
are  brought  at  once  to  B.C.  832,  the  Egyptian  date 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria !  This  precision  of  agreement  cannot  be  by 
chance.  Thus,  while  the  Persian  dynasty,  with  its 
135  years,  cuts  in  upon  the  total  duration  of  the 
native  reigns^  it  does  not,  according  to  this  general 
scheme,  extend  the  number  of  the  thirty-year 
periods,  or  generations^  beyond  the  fifty-two.  The 
1596  years  in  fact,  in  Manetho's  general  scheme, 
resolve  themselves  into  135  +  1461, — ^the  former 
number  being  the  measure  of  the  Persian  dynasty, 
the  other  of  the  Canicular  Cycle.  Manetho  wished 
to  give  the  impression  that  his  grand  Luni-canioular 
Cycle  terminated,  and  a  new  one  commenced,  at  the 
accession  of  Alexander ;  but  as  the  Canicular  Cycle 
did  not  actually  terminate  at  that  date,  he  seems  to 
have  disguised  the  fact  by  confusing  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  numbers.  It  is  manifest  from  the  above 
figures,  that  the  135  years  of  the*  Persian  dynasty. 
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or  an  equivalent  number  of  years,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  general  sum :  but  it  is  equally  mani- 
fest, that  if  the  cycle  was  meant  to  be  imderstood  as 
terminating  at  Alexander,  the  equivalent  of  the  135 
years  must  have  preceded,  not  followed,  the  1461 ; 
but  then  in  that  case  the  fictitious  twenty -fourth 
Canicular  Cycle  did  not  conclude  with  the  443  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  the  twenty-fourth 
cycle  as  having  concluded  with  the  443  years,  then 
the  twenty-fifth  cycle,  according  to  the  scheme, 
would  terminate  at  the  accession  of  the  Persian 
dynasty,  135  years  before  Alexander.  The  Egyptian 
high  priest  has  thus  managed  the  horoscope  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  with  a  judicious  ambiguity, 
adapting  and  mystifying  the  management  of  the 
cycle  in  his  general  scheme  to  suit  his  own  purposes, 
and  partly  to  cover  his  uncertainty ;  so  that  little  or 
nothing  definite  is  to  be  learned  from  it  as  to  the 
true  date  of  the  invention  or  introduction  of  that 
cycle  in  the  computation  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
What  may  with  most  probability  be  concluded  fi'om 
it  as  to  this,  has  been  indicated  •.  But  it  will  be 
shown  by  and  by  that  his  misplacing  of  the  scheme 
of  the  dynasties  in  relation  to  the  cycle  has  a  close 
connexion  with  his  hesitating  and  ambiguous  con- 
founding of  the  Shepherd  dynasty  with  the  Israehtes. 
I  think  it  impossible  to  compare  these  results 
with  those  obtained  in  the  preceding  investigation 
of  Diodorus,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  here,  approximately  at  least,  the  system  of 
chronology  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  statements 
of  Diodorus,  but  which  had  become  confiised  and 
misunderstood  by  him  stnd  by  others,  in  consequence 

•  Above,  p.  123. 
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of  their  mixmg  it  up  with  a  later  system  of  mythical 
chronology,  based,  not  like  this  of  Manetho,  upon 
the  Egyptian  year  and  Canicular  Cycle,  but  upon  the 
Julian  year,  and  Julian  Soli-lunar  Period  of  gene- 
rations. 

That  the  scheme  which  we  have  now  investigated 
and  restored  is  Manetho's ;  and  that  the  different 
reckoning  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  human  dynasties, 
transmitted  under  the  name  of  Afiicanus,  and  by 
the  interpolators  of  Eusebius,  is  falsely  ascribed  to 
Manetho  and  to  these  writers,  it  having  been  made 
up  after  a  later  generation  had  found  it  convenient 
to  throw  aside  his  Canicular  theory,  and  to  readjust 
for  themselves  the  divisions  of  his  human  dynasties 
apart  from  it,  so  as  to  admit  of  incorporating  them 
with  the  later  Julian  chronology, — appears  both  from 
the  fact  that  the  hsts  ascribed  respectively  to  Euse- 
bius and  Africanus  divide  their  dynasties  differently 
from  one  another  and  number  them  differently  from 
one  another,  showing  that  their  division  and  number- 
ing are  not  from  Manetho ;  and  also  from  the  plain 
historical  statement,  that  Manetho' s  thirty  dynasties 
were  counted  inclusive  of  those  of  the  gods,  semi- 
divine  kings,  departed  men,  and  mortals  *.     It  may 

^  After  quoting  the  dedicatory  epistle  of  Manetho  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  of  which  we  have  given  the  substance  above,  Syn- 
cellus  adds  these  words,  exactly  descriptive  of  the  p&ssage  we 
have  been  examining,  "ravra  ircpi  ry9  €pfirjiv€ia^  ruiv  vtto  rov 
S€VT€pov  *£p/Lu>v  )8i)8At(i>v  Xcyci*  fierk  Sk  ravra  koI  ircpi  iOvmv  Aiyvir- 
Tuuc&y  ircKTc  iy  rpujcovra  Swoorcuus  loToptt^  riav  Xcyofto^oiK  mtp* 
avrois  6€wVf  koL  rnkiBliav  koI  vcicvaiv,  ko*  Orqrtai^^**  Geo.  Syncel. 
Chronogr.  ed.  Dindorf.,  p.  73.  The  singular  manner  in  which 
certain  of  the  dead  are  here  associated  with  the  semi-divine,  and 
distinguished  from  the  mortal^  is  explained  by  the  fifteen  gene- 
rations of  mortals  who  are  detached  and  taken  with  the  semi- 
divine,  to  make  up  the  twenty-fourth  Canicular  Cycle. 
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be  added  that  tlie  false  division  of  the  dynasties, 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Manetho's  some- 
what senior  contemporary  Dicasarohus,  unknown  to 
Eratosthenes,  unknown  to  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
unknown  to  Diodorus,  unknown  to  Josephus — to 
none  of  whom  Manetho  was  or  could  be  unknown — 
unknown  to  TheophUus  of  Antioch,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  utterly  unknown  to  Eusebius,  or  else  passed 
over  by  him  in  silence  as  beneath  even  the  notice  of 
contempt.  The  earliest  human  dynasty  of  Manetho 
quoted  or  alluded  to  by  Eusebius,  is  the  Sixteenth ; 
and  in  a  passage  appropriated  by  Syncellus,  most 
probably  from  Eusebius,  and  which  is  assigned  by 
Scahger  to  the  former  book  of  the  "  Chronica," — a 
passage  in  one  particular  quoting  Manetho,  and  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question, 

— THE  LAST  KING  OP  THAT  DYNASTY,  KONKHAEIS,  IS 
NUMBERED  THE  TWENTY-PIPTH  IN  SUCCESSION  FBOM  THE 
PIEST   HEAD   OP   THE    COLONIZATION    OP   EOYPT,   MiZRAIM. 

Now  Mizraim  belonged  properly  to  the  period  of  the 
semi-divine  kings  preceding  the  mortal  dynasties  of 
Manetho.  Again,  in  giving  the  list  of  Theban  kings 
from  ApoUodorus  and  Eratosthenes,  there  is  ap- 
pended by  Scaliger  from  Eusebius,  after  the  mention 
of  the  ninth  king,  the  following  note  :  "  Among  the 
Egyptians  it  was  then  the  Sixteenth  dynasty,  in 
which  Tl)/ebans  reigned  160,  or,  according  to  some 
copies,  190  years  ^''  At  Thebes  the  same  dynasty 
lasted  uninterruptedly  down  to  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Am6sis,  after  which 
it  came  to  be  counted  the  Eighteenth  in  Egypt,  as 
following  the  Seventeenth  there,  even  though  it 
might  still  for  some  time  be  reckoned  only  as  the 

'  See  the  words  cited  above,  p.  83,  note,  with  remarks  there. 
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Sixteenth  at  Thebes.  But  according  to  that  pseudo- 
Manethonian  succession  of  thirty  human  dynasties, 
erroneously  placed  by  Scaliger  as  part  of  the  genuine 
Greek  sozomena  of  Eusebius,  there  were  fully  three 
hundred  successive  kings  before  the  close  of  the 
Sixteenth  dynasty  1  Eusebius  was  manifestly  igno- 
rant of  any  such  incongruity  of  his  statements.  If 
he  had  fiimished  the  supposed  Manethonian  succes- 
sion in  his  own  work,  he  could  not  have  passed  over 
without  remark  his  utter  departure  from  it.  That 
both  Eusebius  and  Africanus  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  fabricated  succession  of  dynasties  imputed  to 
them  respectively,  further  appears  from  the  Bar- 
barous-Latin extracts,  made  from  their  works  and 
others  by  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  Uved  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  who  brings  his 
chronology  only  down  to  the  birth  of  Honorius. 
Theodosius  died  a.d.  395;  and  the  writer  referred  to, 
who  knows  of  only  sixteen  himian  dynasties,  affords 
us  proof  that,  at  least  down  to  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Honorius.  the  fabricated  succession  of  thirty 
himian  dynasties  was  not  in  the  works  of  Eusebius, 
Julius  Africanus,  Castor,  or  any  of  the  writers  used 
by  him. 

The  whole  succession  and  summation  of  these 
thirty  or  thirty-one  human  dynasties,  as  they  stand, 
are  in  effect  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sbtopendous 
LIB  put  upon  Manetho  by  persons  certainly  later 
than  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  manifest  that  at  least  the  first  fourteen 
of  these  pseudo-Manethonian  successive  dynasties, 
though  pretended  to  be  transmitted  from  Africanus 
and  Eusebius,  have  been  fabricated  by  some  later 
writers,  probably  out  of  some  of  the  historical  and 
traditionary  materials  collected  and  used  by  Manetho, 
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since  in  two  places  there  is  reference  to  the  particular 
volume ;  but  with  an  utter  alteration  of  his  intention 
and  arrangement,  and  an  absolute  falsification  of 
his  whole  chronology.  The  commencement  of  the 
change  may  have  been  in  ignorance  and  confused 
misunderstanding,  but  its  consummation  has  not 
been  without  fraud.  And  that  the  fraud  should  have 
passed  muster  even'with  the  successive  chronological 
transcribers,  improvers,  or  interpolators  of  Africanus 
and  Eusebius,  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
they  might  not  have  seen  the  works  of  Manetho  him- 
self (which  was  the  case  with  Syncellus),  and  were 
not  concerned  to  defend  him  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  distorted  and  misused  tablets 
which  they  have  transmitted  to  us  under  his  name, 
are  of  some  value,  as  they  furnish  to  us  particulars 
of  names  and  facts,  nay  a  variety  of  entire  lists  in 
duplicate  and  triplicate,  which  admit  of  being  applied, 
apart  from  their  perverted  chronology,  in  illustration 
of  other  information ;  for  they  may  be  a  collection 
of  ancient  tablets  or  other  records  of  Egyptian  kings ; 
but  that  they  do  not  represent  one  original  scheme 
of  successive  dynasties,  is  evident  from  the  difierence 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  two  sets,  the  difierence 
of  the  numbers,  the  difierence  of  the  names,  and  the 
difierence  of  the  spelling  of  the  same  names. 

We  haye  already  traced  in  the  records  of  Diodorus 
the  beginning  of  the  process  of  divergence  from 
Manetho' s  chronology,  and  the  attempt  to  incor- 
porate its  facts  with  an  inconsistent  scheme,  by 
transference  from  the  Egyptian  year  and  its  Lunar 
and  Canicular  Cycles,  which  formed  their  old  basis 
of  computation,  to  the  Julian  year  which  was  then 
being  introduced,  and  to  the  Soli-Lunar  Cycle  of 
generations,  the  double   of   the   theoretical  Juhan 

K  2 
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Period  *.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  vast  patch  of  475 
generations  put  upon  the  original  series  of  MenSs 
and  the  fifty-two  successors  and  the  four  Ethiopians, 
to  make  out  with  these  the  full  number  of  532 
generations  or  Thirty-year  Periods,  equal  to  15,960 
years,  which  is  exactly  twice  the  Julian  Period,  and 
results  fi:*om  multiplying  the  Solar  Cycle  by  the 
Lunar,  and  that  by  the  space  of  a  generation  of 
thirty  years.  We  now  see  the  sequel  of  that  change 
in  the  gradual  confusion  of  Manetho's  system,  and 
the  ultimate  fi'aud  of  ignorant  and  blundering  men, 
altering  Manetho's  arrangement  and  chronology,  and 
passing  their  fabricated  schemes  under  his  name. 

One  thing  is  manifest,  that  the  genuine  chronology 
of  Manetho  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  the  gods,  is 
not  in  excess  of  the  Septuagint  chronology  of  Scrip- 
ture after  the  Deluge.  Another  is  probable,  that  in 
its  main  measurements  it  was  even  the  same.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  dates  which  we  now  have  are 
exactly  the  genuine  dates  of  the  Septuagint.  In  the 
computations  of  the  ancients  fi'om  the  Septuagint 
they  are  often  not  quite  in  agreement  with  the  num- 
bers now  found  there,  or  deduced  thence.  It  is  thus 
quite  possible  that  the  beginmng  of  the  817  years 
of  the  semi-divine  kings  is  to  be  taken  exactly  from 
Noah's  leaving  the  ark;  and  the  reign  of  MenSs  from 
Nimrod,  a  century  after  the  disperson  from  Babel. 
But  if  not,  the  dates  to  which  we  have  come,  as  they 
have  been  stated  above,  are  still  approximately  in 
general  accordance  with  Scripture. 

With  regard,  however,  to  some  of  the  more  detailed 
numbers,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  dynasties,  in 
Manetho's  general  scheme,  it  will  be  found  that  they 

'  Above,  pp.  55 — 59. 
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do  not  admit  of  being  reconciled  with  actual  history, 
but  that  there  is  some  dislocation.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  when  we  were  engaged  with  Diodorus*s 
account  of  the  fifty-two  successors  of  Menfis  *,  we 
found  there  a  manifest  historical  dislocation ;  and  if 
his  information  was  derived  from  Manetho,  then  that 
historical  .dislocation  of  his  might  prepare  us  to 
expect  one  here  also.  It  may  probably  be  attributed 
in  the  first  place  to  the  political  confusion  and  revolu- 
tions following  the  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  historical  mistake  of  confounding 
the  Seventeenth  or  Shepherd  dynasty  with  the 
Israelites — a  mistake  which  Josephus  avowedly 
derived  fi^om  Manetho.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Shepherd  dynasty  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Canicular  Cycle,  because  that  cycle  is  reckoned 
as  having  begun  at  or  about  the  accession  of  Sesostris 
the  Great;  the  same  with  the  centenarian  king, 
throughout  whose  reign,  and  that  of  his  next  suc- 
cessor, the  Israelites  were  oppressed,  and  after  the 
death  of  whose  successor  their  Exodus  took  place. 
In  the  third  place,  another  cause  of  mistake  and 
chronological  dislocation  is  owing  to  the  measuring 
of  the  history  by  the  cycle  of  1461  years,  rectifying 
the  astronomical  date  of  the  introduction  of  that 
cycle,  but  not  rectifying  the  historical  dates  in  other 
respects  depending  on  it.  The  result  of  thig  was 
necessarily  to  dislocate  the  history  from  the  true 
astronomical  measure  of  time,  and  to  confuse  the 
astronomical  date  of  the  cycle  with  an  earher  period 
of  the  history.  For  the  actual  revolution  of  the 
seasons  in  relation  to  the  Egyptian  year  had  occupied 
1506  years,  not  only  1461.    This  cause  of  error  con- 


*  Above,  pp.  85—89. 
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tributed  to  strengthen  the  one  last  noticed,  and  to 
hinder  its  correction. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Egyptian  year  and  Canicular 
Cycle,  and  to  their  relation  to  Sesostris  and  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
catalogue  of  the  kings '.  It  may  suffice  here  to  have 
indicated  the  causes  of  the  dislocation;  and  to 
remark  that  the  confusion  produced  by  that  disloca- 
tion has  extended  even  to  the  historical  position 
which  he  assigns  to  the  commencement  of  the  Cani- 
cular Cycle.  By  the  numbers  contained  in  the 
general  scheme  its  commencement,  as  already  re- 
marked, is  placed  apparently  1596  years  (complete) 
before  Alexander  the  Great,  but  really  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  the  135  years  of  the  Persian  dynasty, 
which  brought  the  number  down  to  1461  years,  an 
exact  Canicular  Cycle;  and,  on  closer  inspection, 
subject  to  a  fiirther  deduction  of  81  years,  leaving 
the  cycle  not  completed  at  the  date  of  Alexander. 
This  wavering  and  ambiguous  mode  of  counting  it, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  confusion  and  dislocation 
of  history  which  has  been  mentioned,  favoured  at  the 
same  time  the  ingenious  flattery  of  identifying  the 
Greek  dynasty  with  the  returning  cycle  of  Egypt's 
ancient  glory,  as  if  Alexander  had  been  a  renewal  of 
their  ^eat  Sesostris,  or  even  a  recommencement  of 
their  whole  cycle  of  divine  and  semi-divine  kings. 
In  the  Barbarous-Latin  extracts,  we  have  foimd  an 
express  testimony  that  Manetho  counted  1520  years 
back  from  his  own  day  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
dynasty,  which  in  his  general  scheme  begins  the 
cycle.     Now,  assuming  this  to  be  dated  from  about 

•  Chap.  VIII. 
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B.C.  273,  the  thirteenth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
it  amounts  to  the  same  computation  as  commencing 
a  new  Canicular  Cycle  with  Alexander;  for  1520 
years  before  B.C.  273  lead  to  the  same  year,  with  1461 
before  B.C.  332.  But  this  reckoning  was  certainly 
more  courtly  than  correct ;  for  we  shall  find  that  the 
Egyptian  year  in  itself  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  cycle  (as  regards  its  public  and  legal  sanction  in 
conjunction  with  the  year  of  365  days)  began  b.c. 
1685,  and  terminated,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  the 
third  Ptolemy,  Euergetes,  B.C.  224,  about  two  years 
before  the  close  of  his  reign.  Or,  if  the  1461  years 
be  measured  back  from  the  accession  of  that  king, 
B.C.  247,  they  conduct  us  to  B.C.  1708,  the  date  of 
the  astronomical  observation  on  which  the  cycle  was 
practically  grounded,  as  we  shall  also  demonstrate. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EXAMINATION  AKD   CONFUTATION  OF    OBJECTIONS,   RESULTING  IN 

ADDITIONAL   EVIDENCE. 


IT  may  be  desirable  here  to  notice  the  very  insuffi- 
cient reasons  on  which  some  have  rejected  the 
above  general  scheme  of  Manetho  as  spurious,  and 
the  chronology  it  represents  as  the  invention  of  later 
persons,  by  whom  its  reckoning  evidently  was  not 
even  understood,  far  less  constructed.  Those  rea- 
sons, which  are  alleged  against  it  as  presented  by 
Syncellus,  may  be  found  stated  in  the  second  volume 
of  Mueller's  "  Fragmenta  Historicorum  GraBcorum," 
p.  536.  Plathius  (Qu.  Aeg.,  p.  46)  is  quoted,  saying 
that  learned  men  have  determined  that  without  doubt 
Syncellus  was  deceived  in  considering  it  ancient. 
This  "  vetus  chronicon,"  as  it  is  called,  does  not,  he 
dogmatically  pronounces,  even  touch  the  times  of 
ancient  Egypt  as  Syncellus  believed.  He  holds  it 
more  certain  than  certainty  itself,  that  it  was  the  later 
fabrication  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew  or  Christian.  And 
why  ?  Because  Syncellus  said  that  it  affirmed  the 
Egyptians  had  been  called  first  Aeritse,  afterwards 
Mestrseans,  and  afterwards  at  last  Egyptians ; 
whereas  (as  this  critic  informs  us)  it  appears,  both 
firom  other  sources  and  from  the  Rosetta  inscription, 
that  Egypt  was  called  nothing  but  Chemi  or  Keme 
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by  its  inliabitants,  and  tliat  Aeria  is  a  name  of  Egypt 
which  it  received  from  the  Oreeks^  while  Mestraea  is 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Egypt.  Further,  that  the 
author  of  that  "  vetus  chronicon"  was  either  a  Greek 
or  conversant  with  Greek  ideas,  he  thinks  is  proved  by 
the  mention  of  the  twelve  gods.  But  what  finishes 
the  business,  he  observes,  is  this — ^that  the  author  of 
this  "chronicon"  agrees  with  Eusebius  even  in  those 
places  in  which  we  know  (?)  that  Eusebius  had  cor- 
rupted Manetho;  as  for  instance  in  the  16th,  17t]b, 
18th,  19th,  22nd,  and  25th  dynasties ;  so  that  Des 
Vignoles,  p.  659,  has  rightly  determined  that  its 
author  is  later  than  Eusebius.  Boeckh  adds  other 
arguments  to  these  (pp.  53,  sqq.)  and  thinks  that  the 
chronicle  was  written  in  the  time  which  intervened 
between  Eusebius  and  Panodorus.  Letronne  had 
previously  shown  that  it  was  by  some  Christian  Jew, 
who  lived  after  Claudius  Ptolemy,  and  wished  to 
accommodate  the  times  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
sacred  chronology  ^ 

In  regard  to  this  piece  of  criticism,  strong  in 
assertion,  feeble  in  reason,  we  shall  first  deal  with 
the  more  important  statements  towards  its  close 
which  have  regard  to  the  date  of  the  document.  No 
doubt  indeed  these  have  been  judiciously  reserved  by 
the  objectors  to  the  close ;  because,  apart  from  the 
other  fi:ivolous  objections,  they  have  no  ground  to 
rest  upon;  and  surely  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
been  displaced  from  the  position  of  being  primary  in 
consideration. 

It  is  not,  then,  attempted  to  be  denied  that  this 
Canicular  scheme  of  the  Manethonian  chronology 
existed  and  was  reasoned  upon  in  the  time  of  Anianus 

*  Mue)  ler's  Fragmenta  Hiatoricorum  Grcecorum,  Par,  1 84 1 — 1 85 1 , 
vol.  ii.,  p.  536. 
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and  Panodorus,  Egyptian  monks  who  flourisiied  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria.  The 
duration  of  that  patriarchate  was  from  a.d.  385  to 
A.n.  412,  having  commenced  within  forty-five  years, 
and  terminated  within  seventy-two  years,  of  the 
death  of  Ensebius.  We  learn  from  Syncellus  that 
these  monks  applied  inversely  the  year-day  system 
implied  or  suggested  in  the  Egyptian  mythic  chrono- 
logy based  on  the  Canicular  Cycle  *,  to  resolve  some 
altogether  foreign  periods  of  vast  extent,  by  treating 
the  years  of  the  supposed  Chaldean  saroses  as  having 
been  only  hteral  days ;  and  that  they  censured 
Eusebius  for  not  having  seen  and  applied  this  inverse 
principle  of  theirs,  thinking  that  he  ought  to  have 
discovered  it  from  the  Egyptian  chronological 
scheme  which  was  before  him.  Clearly  therefore 
they  knew  that  Eusebius  had  this  Manethonian 
scheme  before  him,  or  else  they  could  hot  have 
so  censured  him.  Syncellus,  on  the  other  hand, 
defends  Eusebius  on  the  ground  that  that  learned 
author  well  knew  the  mythic  chronology  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  their  theoretical  applica- 
tion of  the  Canicular  Cycle,  and  therefore  did  not, 
as  he  could  not  possibly  on  any  such  groimd,  imagine, 
with  Anianus  and  Panodorus,  that  a  time  had  ever 
been  when  the  year  had  in  any  nation  literally  con- 
sisted of  a  day,  as  had  been  supposed  by  them  of  the 
Chaldean  periods  called  saroses,  before  the  Flood.  It 
is  clear  then,  from  the  argument,  that  these  monks 
knew  the  Canicular  Cyclical  system  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  it  is  applied  in  the  Manethonian  scheme  under  our 
consideration;  and,  that,  living  within  about  fifty 
years  of  the  time  of  Eusebius,  they  also  knew  that 

•  See  above,  p.  114. 
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Eusebius  had  it  before  him,  since  they  blamed  him 
for  not  having  applied  it  inversely  to  the  resolution 
of  those  immense  Chaldean  periods  of  innmnerable 
sarosesy  the  supposed  existence  of  which,  we  shall 
by  and  by  find,  rests  on  their  mistake  of  a  passage 
of  Alexander  Polyhistor.  Syncellus  himself  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Eusebius  had  that  Egyptian 
Canicular  scheme  before  him,  that  he  viewed  it  aa 
received  from  Manetho,  and  understood  it  aa  con- 
structed on  a  principle  of  theoretical  expansion  of 
time,  but  not  therefore  applicable  inversely  to  the 
reduction  of  years  into  literal  days,  especially  for  any 
supposed  foreign  periods,  such  as  those  of  the 
Chaldeans.  I  think  also  that  he  writes  as  one  who 
knew  and  means  us  to  beheve  that  the  explanatory 
annotation  upon  it,  which  we  have  noticed,  drawn 
from  the  Genica  of  Hermes  and  the  Cyranic  books, 
is  from  the  pen  and  varied  learning  of  Eusebius '. 

'  The  passages  of  Sjncellus  referring  to  this  subject  have  been 
brought  together  and  remarked  upon  by  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on 
the  Greek  of  Eusebius,  Thesaur,  Temp.^  p.  406.  The  two  follow- 
ing contain  all  that  applies  to  our  subject : — 

*AXka  6  yukv  "BrjpitHrao^  8ia  adfiojv  Kol  m^pwv  Kal  (riSnTtnav  di^cypo^aro, 
OIK  6  /xcy  Sopos  ;f)(  irioVj  6  Sk  N^pos  irSiV  \  6  8c  S<iKr<i>i^  ^.  koX 
{njyrj^t  (rdpons  pK  8ta  PacrtXiiav  SiKOf  ^o&  xpovov  irSiv  fjLvptd&jw  py 
KOL  p,  ravra  8^  In;  rtvcs  rtav  Koff  ^/tas  t(rropuca>i'  17/icpas  cXoyuravro^ 
OToxooTucctfs  fA,€fMlfdfuvoi  TOK  Ilafi^iXov  Eva^ioi^,  c^s  fi^  voTcravra  ra 
h^j  Ttov  %aLpi»}v  "^fUpas.  iMLTqv  hk  avrov  cv  rovn^  fi€fJL<l>ovran.  vSt^ 
yap  TO  fjLtf  hv  €!)(€  voija'aiy  iroXvpjadrji  &k,  koX  ciScbv  rrjy  'KXXqyucrpf 
Sd^ov  iroXXov«  autivas  ofAoXoyowrav  ijrot  fJLvptdSas  crojv  irapc\i;Xv^cKU 
ojro  Ttj^  KocfJiuaji  y€vi<rtiaij  Kara  r^v  irap  avrots  fivOucrp^  rov  {o)8iaKov 
carl  ra  ^avrta  Kanfjaiv  diro  rijs  dp)^  rov  Kpiovj  koX  vdkiv  cis  avrijv 
dTTOKarcurrao'iv. 

"  Nimirum  rtvcs  rtov  ko0  "qfiai  urropuccov  intelliguntur  *Aviavos  Kot 
navo8(Dpos9  fJLOvaiovT€s  opjoxpovoif  circ  0co^iXov  rov  k^  dpp^uiria'icdirov 
'AAc^oi^pctas  aKfidaavT€99  ut  idem  Georgius  alibi  scribit."   Sccdig. 

*A.iJjfi6fr€poL  8e  avrcov  (Hai^oSoipos  kcu  *AviaKos)  rov  Kauropcuis 
IlaXcuoTtvi^  "Evaipiov  Karafi€p,^OKra4,  ori  fitf  8cSvio;rai  ik  avrot  rov 
fivpujL&uTfwv  rwv   Xa\8(Uicciiv  ^rcav,   iffoi  twv    pK    (rdpntv,  €is   Vf^^as 
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It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  not  distinguish- 
ing that  explanatory  comment  of  Eusebius  at  the 
close,  from  the  Manethonian  document  to  which  it 
was  annexed,  that  some  distinguished  men  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  were  led  to  suspect  its 
genuineness;  which  others,  folio wiQg  their  authority, 
converted  into  rejection.  So  far,  then,  from  afford- 
ing any  evidence  of  its  having  been  concocted  sub- 
sequently to  Eusebius,  Anianus  and  Panodorus  afford 
express  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  though  they 
thought  that  Eusebius  had  not  made  the  most  of  it, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  themselves  had  any  just 
understanding  of  its  principle  and  structure ;  or  that 
any  man  of  that  age,  or  since  the  Julian  alteration 
of  the  Kalendar,  showed  such  an  understanding  of 
it,  as  to  be  justly  supposed  capable  of  having  invented 
it.  The  reader  may  partly  judge  of  this  from  what 
has  been  shown  in  treating  of  the  structure  of  it  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

There  is  a  passage  of  lamblichus  which  affords 

Scucrat),  Iva  avfitlnDVOi  €vp€0^  r^  ypatfyQ*  i^ftcls  8^  &7roS€XPfJL€$a  p.^ 
trvfifiipaG-avTa  to  </r€v3o9  rg  iXtfOeiq.,  iroXvpaOrf^  yap  i}v,  koX  €i8o)S 
X.aXBaiovs  airctpovs  atwvcov  t^  Koa-pxryoviaq  ycyovoras,  ^EXXrpras  Sk  koI 
Atyinrriovs  ly  Akwti  ir€yr€  fl-eptoSots  ctcdv  Xcyovras  rtav  anh  juv^aLf  ^TOt 
Iv  At  ;(i\iaor4  Kal  ^kc',  t^v  Koapucrp^  airoKardirraariVy  ws  iv  rois 
PcviKois  Ep^ov  Kol  Tats  Kvpavuri  <^epcrai,  tovtov  x^^^  irtptrrov 
rfffiaaro  ra%  dXXorpias  Sofas  clXXiyyopiJcrai,  ws  louctv. 

"  Hactenus  Georgius  "  (remarks  Scaliger),  "  quse  certe  non  sunt 
pabula  plebeiorum  ingeniorum.  Idee  base  ii  soli  legent,  qui  bsec 
disceria  a  natura  comparati  sunt,  non  qui  nolunt  et  quidem,  si 
velint,  non  possunt." 

Tbe  same  subject  may  be  found  further  referred  to  by  Syn- 
cellus  in  other  passages,  as  e'd.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  147 — 149,  in 
which  these  monks  are  alluded  to  under  the  name  rov  ^hXjiiavhpov 
KOL  T(uv  dfu^*  avrov  ras  riplpaq  Irq  KaTapiJdp,ovvT(ov.  It  is  only  by  a 
very  loose  manner  of  speech  that  Alexander  Polyhistor  seems  as 
if  hei*e  included  with  these  his  erroneous  commentators. 
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an  indirect  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
theoretical  multiple  of  the  Canicular  Cycle,  if  not  in 
the  time  of  Manetho,  certainly  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
with  whom  lambUchus  was  contemporary,  for  he 
died  probably  about  a.d.  333,  He  says  *  that  Manetho 
ascribed  to  Hermes  36,525  books  exhibiting  the 
general  principles  of  the  Universe;  the  numher  is 
the  same,  though  transferred,  to  another  subject  to  * 
which  it  could  not  be  literally  appUcable.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  states  the  number  of  the  books  of 
Hermes  publicly  recognized  in  Egypt,*  at  42  *.  The 
peculiar  numerical  scheme,  however,  is  thus  traced 
back  at  least  as  far  as  to  Eusebius's  day,  while  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  contrary  proof  to  show  against  the 
direct  statements  that  he  knew  it,  and  transmitted  it 
as  that  of  Manetho ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  there- 
fore for  our  critics  to  assume  that  Eusebius,  with  all 
his  varied  learning  and  opportunities,  was  utterly 
deceived  in  it  by  a  flagrant  and  recent  imposture,  so 
transparent  that  even  they  could  prove  it  such  at 
this  late  period.     But  we  may  go  further :  probably 

*  Tas  yx€v  oSi'  oAas  [sc.  ap;(a$J  *Epfi^  ly  tolls  Siafivpiais  /3t)8Xois, 
a>9  ScXcvKOS  <lfl*cypa^aTO,  1j  rais  TpurfAvpCaus  r«  Ktu  iiojcurxiMaus  koI 
ircvTcucoo-iais  koL  ^iKOiri  7rivT€  <Ls  "NLavtOws  loropci,  rcXccos  dvcSci^c. 
Iambi.  "De  Myst."  Sect.  viii.  c.  1,  ed.  Gale,  Oxon.  1678,  p.  157. 
These  "  books  "  were  all  exhibiting  only  the  general  or  universal 
principles,  and  therefore  brief  outlines.  The  editor  Gale  remarks 
with  reason,  "Forro  qus  sunt  lamblicho  pifiXoiy  revera  Xoyoi 
erant."  Probably  they  were,  as  suggested  above,  tables  or 
schemes  of  the  Egyptian  year,  in  relation  to  the  seasons,  the 
stars,  and  the  moon,  calculated  on  the  Luni-Canicular  Cycle  of 
36,525  years.  Seleucus  the  Mathematician  was  a  contemporary 
of  Vespasian,  and  his  statement  alluded  to  is  most  likely  only 
an  imperfect  and  vague  echo  of  Manetho's  not  understood. 

»  Clem.  Alex.  "  Strom."  v.,  ed.  Sylburg,  1641,  p.  633.  A  cata- 
logue and  description  of  the  Hermetic  books  which  were  pub- 
licly recognized  in  Egypt,  is  given  in  the  place  here  cited. 
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the  boast  of  Manetho  to  which  lamblichus  alluded, 
may  have  really  meant  that  by  the  invention  of  that 
great  Luni-Canicular  Cycle  and  the  tables  belonging 
to  it,  his  great  ancestor,  the  second  Hermes,  had  as 
good  as  fiimished  an  almanac  for  every  year  of  the 
36,525,  equivalent  to  writing  that  number  of  such 
books.  Thus  the  statement  is  reconciled  to  reason 
•  and  truth ;  and  thus  that  great  cycle  is  referred  no 
doubt  to  its  genuine  author. 

It  is  evident  further,  in  regard  to  Manetho's 
historical  and  chronological  use  of  the  scheme,  that 
Eusebius,  or  an  ancient  author  understood  to  be  he, 
as  quoted  and  used  by  Syncellus  •,  was  alluding  to  it 
in  what  he  says  of  the  Sixteenth  dynasty  having  fallen 
within  the  past  Canicular  Cycle  according  to  Manetho  ; 
which  he  does  in  mentioning  the  reign  of  Konkharis, 
the  twenty-fifth  king  from  Mizraim.  The  list  of 
kings  in  which  Konkharis  was  the  twenty-fifth,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Eusebius  by  Scaliger  \  has  been  framed 
by  SynceUus'from  the  authorities  he  had  before  him, 
beginning  with  Eusebius,  whose  works  were  the 
principal  source  from  which  the  subsequent  writers 
feathered  themselves ;  and  it  follows  directly  in  con- 
nexion with  passages  expressly  quoted  from  Eusebius, 
in  which  he  had  mentioned  the  chronology  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  discussed  it  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  from  the 
Flood  down  to  the  times  of  Mizraim,  of  the  dispersion 
of  mankind,  and  of  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush  *.    Even 

•  Syncel.  ChroDogr.  ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

^  Thesaur.  Temp.,  Gr.  p.  21.  The  list  is  given  from  Bunsen, 
after  Sjncellus,  "  MuUeri  Fragm."  ii.  607. 

*  This  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  furnished  bj  Sjncellus,  certainly 
contains  a  groundwork  of  information  from  Eusebius,  and  through 
him  from  Manetho,  whose  own  works  Sjncellus  himself  had  not 
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in  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius  (on  whicli  we 
lay  but  little  stress),  though  it  does  not  contain  the 

before  liim,  otherwise  he  would  have  fumished  the  dynasties 
thence  and  not  from  two  varying  sources ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
particularly  in  the  later  portions  of  this  list  of  kings,  he  has  been 
misled  by  the  spurious  reckoning  of  the  thirty  human  dynasties 
as  successive.  The  judgment  of  Scaliger  as  to  it  will  be  found  in 
his  notes,  p.  412,  at  the  foot  of  Column  2.  How  much  pains  Syn* 
cellus  took  to  fix  the  commencement  of  this  series  of  kings, 
according  to  his  reckoning  of  the  year  of  the  world,  2776,  may 
be  noted  in  the  following  passages,  of  which  I  give  the  pages 
from  the  first  volume  of  Dindorrs  edition.  His  anxiety  to  fix  its 
exact  commencement,  according  to  the  data  on  which  he  was 
working  from  Eusebius's  comparison  of  the  Septuagint,  Samaritan, 
and  Hebrew,  shows  that  he  thought  he  set  out  on  reliable 
information,  which  was  no  doubt  from  Eusebius.  But  he  has 
interpolated  the  earlier  portion  by  the  insertion  of  names  which 
are  apocryphal,  corrupted  the  middle  by  misplacing  names,  and 
made  up  the  latter  part  by  a  total  dislocation  of  history  based  on 
the  spurious  succession  of  dynasties.  See  an  instance  in  the 
note  at  the  foot  of  Column  U.  of  my  Conspectus  of  the  dynasties. 

P.  149.  'Airo  Sk  rov  fi^or  &ov9,  OTrcp  ^  tov  *Ap^a^a3  XS^  rrjs 
TjytfLOVia^y  <L\ovT€%  irp  h\  ycvccrcws  tov  ^oXck  ft-os  c',  c^  avroG  koI  -njv 
TOTC  Tuv  XoAScuQiv  PouriXiCaVy  ^  irpQroi  Evi7;(tos  6  koI  NcjSpoiS 
i/yi7craro,  ^/uicv  KaTdpiaxrOau,  Kal  rrfv  rwv  Aiywruui^,  ^  kclL  avrrj^ 
irpSuroi  b  ouciot^s  Aiyvvrov  Mcorpotfi  ipaa-ikcva-t. 

P.  168.  T<f  fi^ov  h-ti  TOW  Koa-fxov  '^  Suunropa  rwv  ofif  iOvt^v^ 
ytyovi,  ^oXck  8c  ^  irlav  €, 

P.  170.  T^  fi^ov'  fret  TOW  fcocr/xow  6  vp^o^  ohcrjaas  rrfv  Mcarpafdi^ 
\iiipav  ^(toi  AlyvTrrov  ^jSocrtXcvo-cv  ly  avr^  irpdJros  hrj  k^, 
AiyvvTOW  r^s  ?raXcu  Mcorpcuiixs  jSoo'&Xcoiv  hrj. 

a  McoT/9ai/ui  6  koI  M17V17S  hrj  X€^ 

AiywRTOw  8evrcpo«  ^jScuriXcwoc  KowptjSi/s  [1.  NcwpcaSi;?,  i.  e.  New/908, 
V.  Nc)8pili8',]  hrj  (y\  &c. 


1  Synoellas  leems  to  have  got  the  72  nationB  of  the  Disperaioa  from  Epipha- 
niuB,  apnd  "  Chron.  Pasch."  p.  32. 

'  There  are  ancient  forms  of  K  and  N  which  might  he  mistaken ;  and  the 
form  Ncvp^S  for  the  name  Utfipifi,  or  Nimrod,  may  be  found  exemplified^ 
**  Thesanr.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  11 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Baby- 
lonians EirtixooSf  as  also  above,  Evfix"*'»  ^  name  of  Bacchus  ? 
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list  of  the  Egyptian  kings  just  referred  to,  there  is 
yet  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Eusebius 
had  the  same  general  Manethonian  scheme  before 
him ;  as  we  discover  plainly  in  a  very  corrupt  ac- 
count of  the  Manethonian  chronology,  confusedly 
mixed  up  with  particulars  drawn  probably  from  other 
parts  of  Manetho's  historical  works,  and  Lterspersed 
with  interpretation  on  a  false  theory,  according  to 
which  the  years  are  treated  as  months.  Possibly 
the  learned  Egyptian  priest  may  have  shuffled  his 
cards  so  as  intentionally  to  puzzle  his  readers ;  but 
though  the  passage  of  the  Armenian  version  now 
referred  to  cannot  accurately  represent  Eusebius, 
we  gather  from  it  one  or  two  points  indicating  its 
nature  and  source.  It  is  given  at  page  200  of  that 
version,  in  the  Latin  rendering,  under  the  heading, 
"  Ex  Manethi  ^gyptiacis  monuTnentis  qui  tribus  tomis 
contexuit  commentaria  de  diis,  semideis  et  manihus^ 
atque  mortalibus^  qui  ^gyptiis  imperarunt  usque  ad 
Barium  regem  PersarumJ*  Take  the  following: — 
"  Protractum  est  regnum  [deorum]  usque  ad  Bitem 


And,  in  continuation  of  this  list,  at  p.  193. 

AiyviTTtcuv  ipaaC\€va-€  kc'  Koy^^P^^  ^'''V  *'• 
Tovry  T^  e'  It€i  tov  icc'  paaikevaavros  Koyxdp€tos  rrj^ 
Atyvfl*Tov  ivi  T§s  it'  Svvacrrctas  tov  kvvikov  Xcyo/icvov 
[yeyeviy/*€vov,  ScaL"]  kvkXov  vapa  t^  Mavc^cp,  diro  tov 
Trptarov  jSao-iXcois  koI  ockio'tov  MccrTpat/x  7rXi;povvTai  Irrj 
^\  jSao-iXcoiv  Kc', — TOVT*  coTtv  airo  tov  KaJSokixov  Koa-fiucov  fi^ov' 
h-ovi  Kaff  ov  xpovov  ly  Suunropa  ycyovcv,  &c.  The  words  at  the 
end,  TovT  iarrlvy  &c.,  are  obviously  an  explanatory  comment  of 
Sjncellus,  in  continuation  of  his  wish  to  mark  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  this  ancient  list  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  agreeably  to 
his  reckoning  of  the  years  of  the  world,  as  above  shown.  Reason- 
ings and  passages,  taken  verbatim  from  Eusebius,  will  be  found 
interspersed,  pp.  165,  166. 168,  &c.  Scaliger  gives  the  passage  in 
his  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  21. 
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[Butem,   JkTai.]  in  spatio  annorum  [ter]  •  myriadis 

triumque  millium    et     nongentorum Post 

deos  regnavit  gens  semideorum  annis  MCCLV.  [qu. 
MCCLX.  ?].  Atque  item  alii  reges  dominati  sunt 
annis  MDCCCXVII."  The  first  of  these  numbers, 
33,900,  may  be  compared  with  the  33,804  years  as- 
signed to  the  gods  in  the  Manethonian  scheme.  The 
second,  1255,  may  be  compared  with  the  reign  of  the 
demigods  in  that  scheme,  supplemented  by  the  period 
there  assigned  to  make  out  the  cycle,  817  +  443  = 
1260  [read  MCCLX.].  In  the  third  number,  1817, 
the  same  supplementary  443  years  may  perhaps  have 
been  taken  over  again,  as  belonging  properly  to  the 
human  kings  ;  imder  deduction  of  which  the  period 
would  be  1474,  suggesting,  though  inaccurately,  the 
Canicular  Cycle ;  and  the  sum  of  the  three  periods 
would  thus  be  36,629  or  36,634,  being  less  by  32  or 
27  years  than  the  sum  of  the  years  contained  in  the 
extract  as  we  have  given  it  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, which  exceeded  twenty-five  Canicular  Cycles  by 
the  measure  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  135  years; 
while  this  exceeds  twenty-five  cycles  only  by  103 
or  108  years.  The  period  of  the  gods  is  given  in 
excess ;  that  of  the  mortal  kings  in  defect.  So  far 
therefore  as  the  evidence  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius 
is  to  be  considered,  it  is  corroborative  of  the  genuine-^ 
ness  of  this  Manethonian  scheme,  which  is  destruc- 
tive  of  the  pretensions  of  that  spurious  succession 
of  dynasties  found  there  also. 

To  these  considerations  may  be  added  the  allu- 
sion to  this  Sothic  scheme  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  Julius  Africanus  : — "  The  Egyptians," 

*  This  little  word,  or  the  corresponding  numeral  mark,  seems 
to  have  been  omitted  from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  multiplier 
for  the  thousands. 
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Bays  he,  "  for  greater  boastfiilness  of  antiquity,  made 
an  array  of  superfluous  cycles  and  myriads  of  years, 
according  to  a  certain  scheme  of  those  among  them 
who  astrologize  \"  &c.  I  submit  that  these  words 
are  descriptive  of  that  Manethonian  Canicular  scheme 
which  we  have  under  review,  and  that  the  evidence 
here  occurring  of  its  existence  in  the  time  of 
Africanus  is  not  the  less  satisfactory  from  being  quite 
incidental  and  indirect.  That  Manetho  astrologized, 
there  is  sufficient  proof.  The  same  might  be  said  of  all 
their  astronomers.  Taken  with  the  other  evidence,  it 
is  conclusive  against  those  learned  critics  who  pre- 
tended that  that  scheme  was  fabricated  in  the  interval 
between  Eusebius  and  Panodorus.  It  thus  leaves  us 
with  the  evidence  of  Eusebius  and  Africanus  in  its 
favour,  as  Egyptian  and  Manethonian.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  there  to  show  to  the  contrary  ? 

Upon  the  remaining  statements  and  objections  of 
this  erroneous  piece  of  criticism,  it  may  be  observed, 
first,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Manethonian 
fragment  quoted  by  Syncellus,  and  miscalled  the  vetus 
chronicoTij  affirmed  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  called 
first  Aeritas,  then  Mestraeans,  lastly  Egyptians. 
What  is  really  affirmed  by  Syncellus  is,  that  it 
treated  of  five  races  of  Iciiigs  by  whom  Egypt  had 
been  ruled;  the  first  two  of  whom  were  no  doubt  the 
divine  and  semi-divine;  but  the  mortal  rulers  it 
mentioned  as  having  been  of  these  three  dynastic 
races :  first  Ay  rite  or  Aiirite  (not  Aerite),  next 
Mestraean,  lastly  Egyptian.     The  passage  is  written 

'  *A<f>piKavov   v€pl    r^c    r^v   Aiyvwritov    Kal   XaXfiaioiv 
/Av^coSovs  XPo^®^oyttt5»     Alyvwrioi  /icv  ovv  hrl  to  KOfi/irui^lcmpov 
\p6viDv  Trcpirras  v€pi6Sov^  ical  /ivpioSas  crcuv  Kara  Oiaiv  riva  naw  vap 
avrois  a<rrpoXjoyovfjL€vuiv  c^c^ckto,  &c.,  apud  Scalig.  "Thesaur.  Temp." 
Gr.  p.  8. 
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in  Greek,  and  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  even  if  all 
the  three  names  were  of  Greek  form,  it  would  make 
nothing  against  the  correctness  of  its  statement. 
But  it  is  not  proved  that  the  name  Ayrite  is  of  Greek 
origin  *,  or  that  a  name  properly  corresponding  to  it 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  de- 
signation of  a  race  of  kings;  neither  is  it  proved 
that  the  native  Egyptians  knew  no  name  of  their 
country  but  Chemi  *,  far  less  that  they  were  ignorant 

'  We  find  the  appellation  of  ^*  the  Aerian  land  '*  made  use  of  hj 
w^schylus  in  relation  to  Egypt,  <f>vyas  'Acpias  diro  yas  ("  Suppl."  75) ; 
but  it  were  as  easy  to  affirm  that  this  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Ayrian  or  Ayrite,  equiyalent  to  Athyrian  or  Osirian,  as  that  that 
is  a  corruption  of  Aerian.  The  Assyrian  supremacy  was  in  the 
hands  of  Nimrod ;  and  it  was  claimed  by  his  Egyptian  successors. 
The  title  Bousiris  was  hereditary  among  them.  The  name 
Assyrian  is  found  softened  into  Athyrian ;  why  not  still  further 
into  Ayrian  ?  The  information  of  -^schylus  was  plainly  not 
confined  to  Greek  sources ;  but,  living  in  the  glorious  period 
when  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  was  repelled,  and  the  in- 
vaders despoiled,  he  had  manifestly  obtained  information  from 
Persian  and  Egyptian  sources  which  is  historically  valuable.  The 
use  of  the  name  Aerian  by  iBschylus,  is  therefore  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the  origin  of  that  word  which  has  been  now  suggested. 
We  know  that  that  name  was  extended  not  only  to  Egypt,  but  to 
other  Mediterranean  countries  and  islands ;  and  we  find,  from 
the  traditionary  story  of  Picus  (Pi-Cus),  that  in  his  day  the 
Assyrian  Empire  in  the  West  was  understood  to  embrace  these 
Mediterranean  countries,  including  Italy  (Chron.  Pasch,,  p.  37), 
while  the  Cretan  Minotaur  seems  to  receive  some  illustration 
from  the  Nineveh  Marbles,  as  the  Assyrian  emblem.  Of  the 
word  Aeria,  Jablonski  says,  "  Fult  hoc  vetustissimum  nomen 
-^Igypti,  non  GrcBCumJ^ 

'  I  know  of  no  apparent  authority  for  this  statement,  unless  it 
be  in  these  words  of  Jablonski.  "  ^gyptii,  sermone  suo  patrio, 
regionem  suam  semper,  etiam  in  versione  Vet.  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  appellant  Chemiy  vel  ut  Copti  pronunciare  solent,  ChamL^' 
Jabl.  "  Panth.  Mg"  lib.  i.  c.  4,  p.  97.  But  this  is  universally  affir- 
mative of  the  name  Chemi ;  not  necessarily  negative  of  all  others; 

L   2 
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of  the  descent  of  some  of  their  kings  from  Mizraim, 
the  son  of  Ham ;  and  if  the  origin  of  the  Shepherd 
dynasty  was  from  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Philistines,  the  classification  is  at  once  acconnted  for 
and  justified.  Then,  in  regard  to  another  of  the 
objections,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  their  twelve  gods.  It  requires  some 
hardihood  therefore  to  assume  that  they  were  without 
that  mystic  zodiac;  and  if  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
author  of  that  scheme  of  the  old  chronology  was 
acquainted  with  Greek  ideas,  in  what  manner  does 
that  invaUdate  it  ?  The  author  of  it,  Manetho, 
though  professing  to  draw  his  information  from 
ancient  Egyptian  sources,  as  being  himself  an 
Egyptian  and  their  native  high  priest,  nevertheless 
was  writing  for  the  Greek  king,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  by  that  Greek  king's  command,  and  in  the 
Greek  language.  What  shall  we  think  of  the  learned 
critic  who  has  found  in  this  the  discovery  of  an 
invincible  objection  to  its  genuineness  ?  Behold 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  of  literature  is 
ruled  I  A  baseless  judgment  like  this  would  scarcely 
pass  muster  in  any  other  kingdom  or  repubhc  under 
the  sun;  but  here  it  is  promulgated  by  Plathius, 
and  enshrined  by  the  learned  Mueller  1  And  lo, 
under  the  shadow  of  great  names,  the  world  of  lite- 
rature receive  the  dictum  as  from  the  throne  of 
Ancient  Night  I 

But  further,  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  Manetho  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  presenting  to  him  his  history, 
beginning  in  the  first  volume  with  the  chronological 
scheme  founded  on  the  Sothic  Cycle,  and  applying  it 

and  it  is  modern^  not  ancient,  testimony.  See  further  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  in  Chap.  X.  The  name  Athyria  is 
actually  found  applied  to  the  last  retained  portion  of  the  Shepherd 
dominion  in  Egypt. 
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to  the  kingdom  of  the  gods  and  demigods,  is  im- 
pugned by  the  same  learned  authorities  as  a  fabri- 
cation, for  reasons  equally  frivolous ;  namely, — 

First,  because  in  the  words  introducing  the  Epistle, 
or  in  the  superscription  or  title  placed  over  it,  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus  is  called  Sefiaa-TOis,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  manifestly  indicates  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  To  this  we  have  replied,  in  the  first 
place,  that  though  Sefiaaro^  was  adopted  by  the 
Roman  emperors  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augustus^ 
yet  it  expresses  ideas  not  contained  in  that  Latin 
title — ^ideas  of  divine  honours  and  worship  rendered 
to  the  sovereign  as  a  a-efiaa-fia ;  and  it  thus  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  monarch-wor- 
ship which  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  thence  transferred  after- 
wards, in  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the  Caesars.  It  is 
not  of  Roman  origin,  but  might  be  applied  without 
any  incongruity  as  an  epithet  in  speaking  of  one  of 
the  Greek  monarchs.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
rephed,  that  the  title  is  not  used  by  Manetho  in  the 
letter  in  question,  though  it  occurs  in  the  title  or  men- 
tion of  it  prefixed ;  and  the  title  or  mention,  being  no 
part  of  the  letter,  might  surely  be  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  person  who  made  the  extract,  without  aflTecting 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Secondly,  It  is  objected  that  the  epithet,  Trisme- 
gistos,  applied  to  Hermes,  appears  foreign  to  the 
times  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  that  the  first 
example  of  that  title  occurs  in  the  Rosetta  in- 
scription ;  but  most  frequently  the  name  is  used  in 
the  Hermetic  books,  of  which  the  greater  part  were 
composed  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  There- 
fore (the  objectors  continue)  those  most  illustrious 
men,  Letronne  {Becueil  des  Inscr.  gr.  et  lot.  de  VE* 
gyptcy  tom.  i.  pp.  206.  283,  &c.)  and  Boeckh  {Ma- 
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netlio  u,  die  nundsstemperiodej  Berlin,  1845,  p.  15), 
SUSPECT  that  this  Epistle  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
same  period.  (Mulleri  "  Fragm.  Hist.  6r."  ii.  512.) 
The  writer  is  accordingly  to  be  hanged  on  suspicion. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  special  epithet 
of  Thoth  or  Hermes  which  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  was  written  on  the  Bosetta  Stone,  and 
which  is  there  rendered  in  the  Greek  portion  of  that 
inscription  'Epfifj^  6  fiiya^  Kai  fiiya^j  niay  very  well 
have  been  in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  there  being  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  introduced  as  a  new  and  premously 
unknown  title  in  the  Rosetta  inscription ;  and  if  the 
authors  of  the  spurious  Hermetic  books  adopted  and 
made  use  of  that  title,  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  they 
adopted  it  because  they  knew  it  to  be  ancient, 
though  they  may  have  put  a  new  construction  on  its 
meaning  and  origin  * ;  for  how  should  they  have 
hoped  to  give  plausibility  and  currency  to  their 
books  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  unheard-of 
title  ?  Gay,  in  his  fable,  gives  a  sounder  principle, 
and  it  is  one  seldom  lost  sight  of  by  forgers, — 

*  Such  may  be  the  source  of  the  spurious  account  of  the  mean- 
ing and  derivation  of  the  title  Trismegistos,  in  the  ''  Chronicon 
Paschale/'  where  it  is  referred  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
*Ev  rote  ypovoi^  t^s  paciKivas  Sco'OKrrpiSy  ^v  "Ep/t^s  6  Tpiafi€yurroi 
6  Aiyvimof,  ai^p  ffioP€p6^  iv  crw^tq.^  ooris  l^pocrev  rpcis  /AcytOTas 
Awa/ACiS  clvoi,  TO  rov  Appi^ov  koL  ^Tj/iiovpyov  0€ov  Svofxa  fuav 
&€OTrp'a  threv  clvac.  Sio  fcai  iKXtjOrj  aTro  rwv  AtyimriW  Tpur/ieyurro^ 
'Epfirji,  "  Chron.  Pasch."  ed.  Ducange,  p.  47.  But  no  shadow  of 
any  sanction  for  this  derivation  can  be  traced  in  the  use  of  it  on 
the  Rosetta  Stone ;  and  the  adoption  of  an  erroneous  derivation 
and  interpretation  of  it  in  the  passage  above  cited,  is  nothing 
against  the  value  of  the  statement  there  made,  that  he  flourished 
in  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  If  so,  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  third  Hermes  {third,  and  thrice  greatest),  judging  from 
the  mention  of  the  second  Hermes,  cited  in  next  paragraph. 
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"  Whene'er  you  wish  your  story  true. 
Keep  probability  in  view." 

But,  fiirtlier,  if  the  title  of  Trismegistos  were 
supposed  to  be  not  so  ancient,  it  would  only  invali- 
date the  reading  of  that  word,  and  not  of  the  letter 
in  which  it  occurs.  One  might  suppose  in  that  case, 
that  the  reading  had  been  vno  rod  irpoiraTopo^  fiov 
[or  Tov],  fieyioTov  *Epfiov ;  and  that  fiov  or  rovy  in  a 
careless  running  hand,  had  been  combined  with  the 
word  following,  and  read  as  the  word  rpiO'iieyia'Tov, 
familiar  to  the  reader  and  transcriber  of  the  day. 

Thirdly,  an  objection  is  raised  on  the  following 
circumstances.  We  learn  from  Syncellus,  speaking 
in  relation  to  this  very  passage,  that  Manetho  got 
the  information  for  his  ancient  Chronology,  as  he 
stated,  "  from  pillaes  situated  in  the  Seriadic  land, 
bearing  inscriptions  in  the  sacred  dialect  and  in 
hierographic  characters,  by  Thoth  the  first  Hermes, 
and  which  were  interpreted  after  the  overwhelming 
in  the  waters,  out  of  the  sacred  dialect  into  the 
Greek  tongue— records  which  had,  moreover,  in 
hieroglyphic  characters,  been  laid  up  in  books  by  the 
second  Hermes,  the  son  of  AgathodaBmon  (Kneph*^), 
and  father  of  Tat  (Taaut,  the  third  Hermes  ?),  in  the 
shrines  of  the  temples  of  Egypt." — Of  these  three 
Hermeses,  the  second  may  have  been  the  regent 
Tethm6sis,  or  Thoth-Am6sis,  who  reigned  in  the 

*  Kneph  is  AgathodcBmon^  vid.  Jablonski  "  Panth.  -ZEgypt."  lib.  i. 
C.  4.  $oiViicc9  h\  avro  dya^ov  Sac/toi^a  KoXovtriv  o/aouo?)  koI  AlyuirriOL 
Kyri4>  iTTovofmiovtriy  Euseb.  "Praep.  Eyang."  i.  10,  p.  41.  The 
divinity  whose  name  he  bore  was  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  hawk,-  and  as  a  winged  circle  of  a  serpent,  having  a  hawk's 
form  of  head.     '^  Affinis  est  Hebrasa  vox    ^D,  id  est  ala,  quae 

prsecipuum  a  Porphyrio  numinis  hujus  insigne  ponitor,"  Vigeri 
Notes,  p.  8,  ibid. 
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minority  of  the  young  Sesostris;  and  who  would 
thus  appear  to  have  been  son,  or  perhaps  only 
successor  (Sanchoniatho  makes  him  brother  or  kins- 
man), of  Kneph-Akhthos.  The  third  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Sesostris. — "  The  information,  thus  acquired, 
Manetho  addressed  to  King  Philadelphus,  the  second 
Ptolemy,  in  the  book  of  Sothis,  writing  word  for 
word  as  follows  • :"  (and  then  the  letter  is  given). 
But,  according  to  our  learned  critics,  Egypt  had 
no  yrjv  Srfpi,aBi,KfiVy  no  Seriadic  district,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  Deluge ;  and  further,  the  old  mytho- 
logy of  the  Egyptians  did  not  recognize  two  Her- 
meses;  so  that  these  statements  cannot  be  Mane- 
tho's,  nor  yet  can  the  passage  which  Syncellus 
introduces  by  the  mention  of  them. 

Now,  some  confusion  in  the  manner  of  statement  » 

in  this  passage  is  attributable  to  Syncellua's  not 
very  clear  understanding;  and  it  is  on  Syncellus, 
not  on  Manetho,  that  the  absurdities  charged  on  it 
by  the  illustrious  Bishop  Stillingfleet '  ought  justly 

'  As  the  passage  is  somewhat  involved  in  one  part,  I  give  it 
from  Syncellus,  ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  72,  73. 

IIpoKcirat  hk  Xoivov  koX  Trcpl  r^  rctfv  AlyvirrtaiK  Svveurrcias  fuicpa 
&aXa^civ  ^fc  TtiiV  Mavc^w  rov  ScjScwurov,  $f  ^irl  IlroXc^iaiov  rov 
^cXoScX^ov  Apxi^^pev^  r(2v  ly  Alyvtrrtf  ciScuXcudv  ')(pfriiixiri(ra^^  Ik  tQv 
Iv  rj  %7]piaBuc^  yj  K€i,fi€V<i}V  on/XcSv,  Icp^  {ifyqal)  &aXcicr^  koX  icpo- 
ypa<l>ucoii  ypofjifuun  Kc;(apaicn7pia/ici'<iiv  xmo  &wO  rov  vpwrov  'Ep/iov, 
fcai  ipfirfv€vd€i€r<av  /lera  rov  KaTajcXvc/jJov  ck  t^s  icpas  ^loXcicrov  els  rrfv 
*EXXrjvi&a  tfnuvrjv, — ypdfifJLao'ty  icpoyXv^ucoic  [8^]  #cal  aTTOrc^ci^rwv  ly 
pCfiXois  wro  rov  *AyaJ$oSalfiovo^  viov,  rov  Scvrcpov  'Epfiov,  irarpos  8c 
Tov  Tar,  iv  rots  dSvrots  twv  Icpoiv  Aiywrrov, — irpoa-€^yrfa'€  r^  avr<p 
^tXaj&€X<fxo  jSflurcXci  Scvrc/xp  UroXe/jLau^  iy  rj  pCfiXf^  rtji  Swtfcois 
ypaffxav  ciri  Xc^ccos  ourots. 

*Eirurro\rf  Mai^c^o)  rov  ScjScvnrrov  irpos  IlroXcfuuov  rov  ^cXa- 
ScX^ov.  &c. 

^  **  Ongines  Saerse,"  B.  i.  ch.  2,  §  2.  The  objections  of  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  apply  to  the  Chi'onology  of  Manetho  in  toto^  and  the 
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to  be  fastened.  In  other  points  regarding  the 
fragments  of  Manetho,  we  have  seen  the  stupidity  of 
Syncellus  leading  the  way  in  a  series  of  misappre- 


Btatement  now  before  us  is  censured  only  incidentally.  The 
passage  is  curious  as  illustrating  an  earlier  stage  of  criticism,  not 
now  tenable,  particularly  as  to  hieroglyphics. 

'^  The  plain  impossibilities,"  says  he,  '^  are,  first,  that  Manetho 
should  transcribe  his  dynasties  from  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  Egypt,  to  almost  the  time  of  Alexander,  out  of  sacred  in- 
scriptions of  Thoyth,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  very  first 
dynasty  according  to  his  own  computation.  Sure,  this  Thoyth 
was  an  excellent  prophet,  to  write  an  history  for  about  50,000 
years  to  come,  as  Manetho  reckons  it.  Secondly,  it  is  as  well 
still  that  his  history  after  the  fiood  should  be  translated  into 
Hieroglyphic  characters.  VThat  kind  of  translation  is  that  ?  We 
had  thought  that  Hieroglyphics  had  been  representations  of 
things,  and  not  of  sounds  and  letters  or  words.  How  could  this 
history  have  been  written  in  any  tongue,  when  it  was  in  hiero- 
glyphics ?  Do  hieroglyphics  speak  in  several  languages,  and  are 
they  capable  of  changing  their  tongues  ?  But,  thirdly,  it  is  as 
good  still  that  the  second  Mercury,  or  Agathodsemon,  did  trans- 
late this  history  so  soon  after  the  fiood  into  Greek.  Was  the 
Greek  tongue  so  soon  in  request  after  the  fiood,  that  the  Egyptian 
history  for  the  sake  of  the  Greeks  must  be  translated  into  their 
language  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  evident  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
that  the  Grecians  were  not  permitted  so  much  as  any  commerce 
with  the  Egyptians  till  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  which  fell  out 
in  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  and  about  a  century 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  ?  We  see  then  how  credible 
an  author  Manetho  is,  and  what  truth  there  is  like  to  be  in  the 
account  of  ancient  times  given  by  the  Egyptian  histories,  when 
the  very  chief  of  them  so  lamentably  and  ominously  stumbles  in 
his  very  entrance  into  it."  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the 
Bishop's  objections  are  turned  aside  by  a  more  careful  reading  and 
punctuation  of  the  passage.  Thejr  are  all  indeed  a  tissue  of  mis- 
takes,  which  the  reader  will  easily  detect  from  the  data  which 
have  been  given.  But  the  passage  is  vigorous,  and  the  criticism 
it  contains  scarcely  more  out  of  date  than  are  henceforth  the 
other  more  recent  critical  objections  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  notice  and  reply  to  in  this  chapter. 
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hensions  which  have  lasted  throngh  the  long  ages 
subsequent.  Deceived  by  accepting  as  Manetho's 
the  fabricated  succession  of  dynasties  which  are 
transmitted  erroneously  under  the  names  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Afticanus,  and  being  of  course  unable  to 
reconcile  these  with  the  original  scheme  of  the 
Manethonian  dynasties  above  presented,  he  was 
perplexed,  not  having  before  him  Manetho's  own 
works,  but  only  those  of  compilers.  The  documents 
which  we  have  been  examining  purport  upon  the  face 
of  them  to  be  extracts  from  Manetho ;  and  Syncellus 
saw  that  Manetho  had  evidently  set  out  from  these 
as  his  starting-point  (cfc  Tovrtav  hrjkahr}  \aP<av  ra? 
d<^op/xa9).  But  the  inconsistency  of  those  fabricated 
successions  of  dynasties,  which  probably  before  the 
time  of  Syncellus  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  genuine, 
led  him  to  the  mistake  that  Manetho' s  general  scheme ^ 
above  considered,  was  some  older  chronography, 
which  Manetho  had  found  existing  among  the 
Egyptians;  and  into  this  opinion  he  slid  by  the 
grammatical  blunder  of  supposing  Kara  to  iraKavov 
XpoviKov  to  mean  Kara  irakaiov  ri  xpopoypa<f>eiop,  by 
which  he  misled  aU  later  critics.  He  was  right  in 
his  conclusion,  that  that  chronological  scheme  of 
history  was  older  than  the  fabricated  succession  of 
thirty  human  dynasties,  and  lay  at  the  basis  of  that 
later  fabrication :  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  it 
existed  prior  to  Manetho.  And  now,  in  the  place 
before  us,  he  gives  us  a  confused  and  muddled 
account  of  some  of  the  ancient  authorities  from 
which  Manetho  mentioned  that  he  had  worked. 
Yet  the  fact  that  this  perplexity  of  Syncellus  is  not 
justly  chargeable  on  Manetho,  does  not  reUeve  us  of 
the  duty  of  replying  to  the  objections  foimded  on  the 
statement  as  to  those  piUars  in  the  Seriadic  land, 
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and  as  to  the  deluge,  and  the  Greek  translation, 
and  the  hieroglyphics.  It  may  be  replied,  therefore, 
as  to  these, — 

1st.  That  the  appellation  Srjpia8i,Kfi  (Seriadic)  may 
be  a  derivative  from  Sins,  an  Ethiopian  name  of  the 
Nile,  and  may  mean  the  district  where  the  Nile 
begins  to  spread,  particularly  in  the  period  of  the 
inundation ;  the  district  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
downwards,  through  the  country  which  Herodotus 
calls  "  the  gift  of  the  river." 

The  expression  of  Aeschylus,  where  he  calls  this 
portion  of  Egypt  "the  triangular  Nilotic  land*," 
may  be  thus  simply  a  translation  of  an  earlier  name — 
"  THE  SiEiAD,"  or  "  THE  SiBiADic  LAND  " — ^before  the 
river  SiRis  ^,  or  Aithiops  ",  had  received  the  name  of 
the  Nile.  The  overflow  of  the  river  was  connected 
by  the  Egyptians  with  the  rising  of  the  star  Smius  : 
Tou  NelXov  <f>a(rl  Kara  rov  rov  SetpCov  aarpov  ctti- 
fiokrjVf  €v  <f  Kaip^  /xaXtcrra  eicudc  nXrfpova'daLj  &C.^ ;  SO 
that  it  were  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  star  also  had 
taken  this  name  from  the  river,  as  it  were  "  the  stab 
OF  THE  SiRis,  or  Nile."  There  was  also  an  interme- 
diate stage  in  the  river's  name,  in  which,  by  inter- 

'  ^H^ci9  KtXaivov  <l>v\ov,  ot  irpo^  rfXiov 
vauovci  m/yaic,  lyOa  Trora/uioc  AWConff* 
Tovrov  Trap*  o\6ai  ^P^*9  ^<(>^  ^  ^^^ 
KaraPaafiov,  Ma  Bv^SXiWv  opwv  airo 
Zqa-i  (renrov  NcIVos  cvttotov  pcos. 
ovTOs  <r  o^wrti  rrp/  rpCytavov  is  xOova 
NctXin-w.— "  Prom.  Vinct."  806. 
*  Sipts,  the  Nile,  so  called  bj  the  Ethiopians,  Dion.  223.     So 
also  Jablonski  ( Voces  ^gyptias^  in    Valptfa  Stephanus),  "  Siris 
est  Nill  nomen  antiquissimum,  et  nt  puto  origine  ^g.     Occurrit 
apud  Dionys.  *  Perieg.'  223,  Plin.  v.  5,  et  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Swjn;." 
^  .^chylns,  as  above  cited. 
'  Diodor.  i.  19,  ed.  Wesseling,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
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change  of  the  aspirated  consonants  ',  it  passed  from 
Aithiops  to  Aiphiops  and  Aikheops,  and  thence  to 
Aighyps  and  Aegyptus*;  a  process  of  transition 
traceable  in  the  existing  transmutations  of  the  name 
of  the  king  so  called — ^Aithiops,  Aphiops,  Phiops, 
Kheops,  Aegyptus.  But  if  the  river's  ancient  name, 
SiRis,  be  not  accepted  by  the  learned  critics  as 
the  true  explanation  of  the  derivative  name  the 
SiEiAD,  or  SiBiADio  LAND,  then,  at  the  worst,  it  might 
be  a  corruption  by  some  transcriber.  And  after  all, 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  letter j  or  in  any  of  the  quoted 
words,  but  in  the  general  statement  made  by  Syn- 
cellus,  or  the  compiler  used  by  him.  There  are, 
therefore,  other  hands  to  which  the  error,  if  error  it 
were,  may  be  attributed,  besides  the  author  of  the 
chronology  impugned.  Surely  a  forger  would  not 
have  chosen  to  create  for  himself  a  needless  difficulty, 
by  inventing  an  improbable  or  unheard-of  name  for  an 
Egyptian  district  1  And  with  the  fact  before  us  of 
the  manifold  transformations  through  which  Oriental 
proper  names  have  passed  in  the  ancient  Greek 
histories,  it  seems  surprising  how  any  man,  having 
a  knowledge  of  antiquity,  could  lay  stress  on  such 
an  objection. 

2nd.  The  KaraKkva-fio^,  or  overwhelming  in  the 
waters,  which  is  mentioned,  may  not  be  the  deluge 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  but  much  more  likely  the  over- 
whelming in  the  Red  Sea;  an  event  of  nearer  interest, 
and  having  more  special  relation  to  Egyptian  history. 
The  fact  of  its  having  been  confounded  with  the 
deluge  of  Noah  by  careless  critics,  both  ancient  and 

'  See  instances  of  this  cited,  p.  69  notey  p.  76.  First  king  of 
twenty-ninth  dynasty. 

*  ^gyptus  was  the  name  of  the  river  as  late  as  in  the  days  of 
Homer. 
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modem,  is  nothing  against  this.  Josephus  so  con- 
founds it  in  his  mention  of  the  two  pillars  in  the 
land  called  "the  Siriad*;  in  which  he  also  confounds 
the  antediluvian  patriarch  Seth  with  Sethos,  or 
Seth6sis,  that  is,  Sesostris,  by  whom  the  piUars  were 
erected  • :  but  the  mistake  of  Josephus  is  very  pal- 
pable, and  only  serves  to  show  that  the  statement 
as  to  these  Egyptian  pUlars  or  obelisks,  and  their 
erection  in  the  Siriadic  land,  is  older  than  his  day. 
That  there  was  a  KaTaKkva-fio^,  or  overwhelming  in 
the  waters ;  that  that  cataclysm  took  place  in  the 
days  of  a  king  Sesostbis,  whose  name,  as  being 
sovereign  also  over  Babylon  and  Assyria,  appeared 
in  the  Chaldean  annals,  in  the  modified  forms  of 
Xixuthros ',  Xisuthros,  or  Xisithros,  and  Sisuthros, 
or  Sisithros  ;  and  further,  that  the  previous  records 
of  the  kingdom  did  not  perish  thereby,  but  had  been 
laid  up  by  Sisuthros  at  HeUopoKs,  we  learn  firom 
Augments  of  information  preserved  to  us  fi*om 
Berosus,  by  Abydenus,  ApoUodorus  (of  Artemita  •), 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor'.  By  these  ancient  writers, 
particularly  the  last,  this  cataclysm  has  been  con- 
foimded,  just  as  by  Josephus  and  by  modem  learned 

'  Bishop  Stillingfleet  justly  remarks  that  Josephus  only  copies 
the  story  of  Manetho,  "  Orig.  Sacr."  B.  i.  ch.  2. 

*  Ant.  i.  2,  §  3.  The  confusion  of  Seth  and  Sesostris  has  heen 
pointed  out  hy  Whiston. 

'  The  letter  {  or  x  is  sometimes  the  equivalent  of  the  Hehrew 
tf,  as  in  the  names  Xerxes^  Artaxerxes^  &c.  The  same  Hebrew 
letter  is  also  represented  by  S  or  S,  as  in  the  rendering  of  Shishak, 
Sesac,  or  SovcrcMCi/ii. 

'  The  ApoUodorus  mentioned  quotes  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  but  might  be 
ApoUodorus  of  Artemita,  author  of  the  Parthian  history,  who  is 
quoted  by  Strabo. 

•  Euseb.  "Chron."  i.  Gr.  pp.  4—8,  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp." 
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but  indiscriminating  critics,  with  the  flood  of  Noah, 
simply  because  it  was  an  overwhelming  in  the  waters ; 
and  some  facts  recorded  of  Noah  have  been  inserted 
by  Polyhistor,  to  make  out  with  them  more  circum- 
stantially the  story  of  Sisuthros,  or  Sesostris,  whose 
personal  history,  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
Sesostris  III.,  are  also  mixed  up,  even  more  absurdly, 
with  some  confused  hearsay  accounts  of  the  trans- 
lation of  Enoch  1  The  incongruous  mixture  arose, 
no  doubt,  through  the  Jews  having  been  settled  in 
large  numbers  at  Babylon  and  in  Chaldea,  where 
their  record  of  the  deluge  of  Noah,  and  of  the  earlier 
patriarchal  history  thus  became  known  in  some 
imperfect  manner  to  the  heathen  among  whom  they 
dwelt,  and  was  appropriated  by  the  latter  in  strange 
confusion  with  their  own  tradition  of  a  totally 
different  event.  But  that  Eusebius  himself  did  not 
understand  Sisuthros  to  be  Noah,  or  the  series  of 
kings  mentioned  before  Sisuthros  to  be  all  antediluvian, 
appears  from  what  he  expressly  says,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Ghronicus  Canon,  according  to  Jerome's  Latin 
version,  concerning  the  years  before  the  flood.  "  Item 
a  diluvio  usque  ad  Adam  MMCCXLII,  in  quihus  nulla 
penitv^y  nee  Grceea,  nee  Barbara,  et  ut  loquar  in  eorn^ 
mune,  gentilis  reperitur  historia  ^"  In  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  that  neither  any  Greek  nor  any 
other  Gentile  history  of  the  period  before  the  flood 
of  Noah  was  in  existence,  Scahger  adduces,  as 
regards  Egypt,  a  valuable  ancient  fragment  from 
Cedrenus,  which  he  conjectures  to  be  of  Africanus, 
in  which  it  is  afl&rmed  that  both  the  flood  of  Ogyges 
and  of  Deucalion,  and  stiU  more  the  general  deluge, 
were  unknown  to  Egyptian  history,  the  two  former 

'  Euseb.  "  ProcDm."  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaiir.  Temp."  p.  55. 
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from  being  only  local,  the  last  because  it  preceded 
the  patriarch  Ham,  from  whom,  and  subsequently  to 
whom,  that  history  traces  its  earliest  origin  *.  The 
Hebrew  origin  of  the  mixture  of  the  traditions,  peers 
out  in  the  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  by  which  Heliopolis  became  removed  to  Meso- 
potamia, or  to  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  Sisuthros, 
or  Sesostris,  had  laid  up  the  records  at  Heliopolis  in 
the  "  library j*^ — fJH?^  Siphraia,  a  Chaldaic  plural  (or 
perhaps  simply  D^§D  Sephdrinij  the  ordinary  plural) 
from  ^9p  a  book.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  after  Be- 
rosus,  makes  it  "  HeUopolis  in  Sippara^^^ — cV  iroXct 
*HXtov  Si^nnqipoL^;  Abydenus  in  like  maimer,  & 
*HXiov  TToXct  tQ  ip  St>mrdpoL(TL.  Bochart,  who  points 
out  the  Hebrew  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
would  identify  it  with  the  Sipphara  (Simfxipa)  of  the 
Geographer  Ptolemy,  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  * ;  but 
the  Hebrew  for  that  name,  Gesenius*  tells  us,  is 
probably  D?n§P,  Sepharvaim.  Polyhistor  evidently 
had  no  idea  where  this  mysterious  "  Sippara"  of  his 
could  be;  but  he  puts  it  at  Babylon,  because  the 
narrative  was  taken  from  the  accoimts  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  Sisuthrus  (Sesostris)  was  recognized  by 
them  as  having  been  sovereign  there.  So  by  this 
account  Sippara  was  at  Babylon,  and  Heliopolis  was 
inside  of  Sippara(!) — the  fact  being  simply,  that  the 
"  Sippara,"  "  Sipharim,"  or  "  Siphraia,"  that  is,  the 
Library,  or  Repository  op  Records,  was  at  Heliopolis, 
a  httle  south  of  which  stood  afterwards  the  Egyptian 
town  and  Chaldean  colony  of  Babylon — Baboul^  or 
Old  Cairo.  The  third  and  greatest  Hermes  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  expressly  referred  to  the  time  of  Sesos- 

•  Scalig.  "  Animadv."  Ibid.  p.  22. 

•  Bochart,  Phaleg.  i.  4. 

•  Lexicon,  voce  T)S>D. 

-  t: 


^-^^ 
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tris ' :    and  the   taste    of    Sesostris    for  founding 
Ubraries  appears  from  the  institution  of  one  in  the 
monument  or  tomb  of  Osymandyas  at  Thebes ;  for 
Osymandyas  appears  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  the  same 
king  with  Sesostris  the  Great.    It  was  not,  however, 
in  the  reign  of  that  great  king  that  the  Egyptian 
cataclysm,  or  perishing  by  water,  occurred,  nor  in 
the  reign  and  death  of  his  immediate  successor,  his 
adopted  son,  Sesoosis,  or  Sesostris  II.,  but  in  the 
time  of  the  next  king,  the  third  Sesostris.     Identity 
of  name  and  title  has  in  some  instances  caused  a 
confiision  of  the  one  with  the  other.     All  three  were 
of  a  dynasty  called  "  Memphian ;"  but  the  first  was 
educated  in  Ethiopia ;  the  second,  after  the  world- 
wide conquests  of  his  father  by  adoption,  had  appa- 
rently been  made  prince  of  Erech,  thus  reverting  to 
the  old  style  and  title  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
sovereigns.    Hence  we  have  the  probable  explanation 
of  a  remarkable  passage  preserved  to  us  from  Apollo- 
dorus  (not  Atheniensis),  where,  after  mentioning  seve- 
ral Chaldean  kings,  he  writes  as  follows  :  Etra  ap^ai 
*Aii€ii\jfu/ov  (qu.  *Aii€fi<l}ivoVy  equivalent  to  rov  M€fi(f>i'' 
T7JV?)  XakSaxov  iK  Aapd)(Ci}v,  ^acriXevcrai  Sc  [crdpov^  *] 
trj'*  cttI  Sc  tovtov  rov  [liyav  KaraKkvcfiov  <f>r](ri,  yeyeinj' 
cdaCi  "  Then  reigned  the  Memphian  (Amempsinus  •), 
a  Chaldean  of  El  Erech,"  that  is,  a  member  of  the 
Sacred  Philosophic  College  of   Chaldees    there,  a 


•  See  "Chron.  Pasch.,"  cited  above,  p.  150. 

•  Qu.  substitute  Irca  ? 

'  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  5. 

'  It  may  be  proper  also  to  compare  this  name  with  another 
corruption,  SemempseSy  as  the  word  Sesostris,  or  Sesostris,  is  writ- 
ten in  the  first  so-called  dynasty.  The  analysis  of  that  corruption 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  particularly  in  note  A.  Ap- 
pendix. 
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Sophi ;  "  and  in  his  reign  he  states  that  the  great 
overwhelming  of  the  waters  took  place."  In  the 
length  of  reign  given,  Sari  are  inserted  by  the 
transcriber  instead  of  years;  the  number  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  years  sometimes  assigned  to 
the  reign  of  Sesostris  the  Great  *,  from  whom  this 
narrative  does  not  distinguish  his  adopted  son  and 
grandson  of  the  same  name :  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  person  alluded  to  by  the  name  of 
Amempsinus  (or  the  Memphian)  is  the  same  called 
Xisuthrus,  or  Sisuthrus,  by  the  Babylonians,  for 
this  is  marked  by  what  is  said  of  the  cataclysm 
occurring  in  his  reign.  Neither  is  there  any  reason 
to  <Toubt  that  the  prince  said  to  be  XaXSaib?  « 
Aapax^op^  "  a  philosopher,  of  the  Sacred  College  of 
the  Chaldeans  of  Erech,  or  Larakhae,"  bears  thus 
the  same  title,  which  is  also  found,  with  a  slight 
corruption ',  applied  to  a  prince  of  the  Sesostrian 
dynasty,  Larakh^s,  that  is,  Al  Arakhfes,  the  prince 
of  Erech,  Orech,  or  Urchoe.  The  person  in  this 
latter  instance  might,  however,  be  not  the  same, 
though  bearing  the  same  title ;  for,  in  the  list  of  the 
Sesostrian  princes-, ♦it  is  given  apparently  to  the 
person  under  whom,  as  regent  or  governor,  the 
labyrinth  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Sesostris  the 
Great ;  and  that  person  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
prince  who  afterwards  inherited  his  throne.  But  in 
the  Babylonian  fragment  it  may  rather  apply  to  the 

'  As  has  been  pointed  out,  I,  as  a  numeral  mark,  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  H,  and  hence  ir/  may  stand  for  irj.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Note  A. 

*  Aaxiprj^,  so  written  for  Aapdxqs,  by  a  tmnsposition  of  the  two 
middle  consonants. 

*  See  below,  in  the  conspectus  of  the  Manethonian  dynasties, 
Column  XII. 

M 
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second  successor  of  Sesostris  the  Great,  namely,  his 
grandson,  natural  or  adopted,  Sesostris  the  Third, 
who  is  there  confounded  with  his  father  and  grand- 
father, from  the  identity  of  the  name,  and  from 
having  been  his  father's  colleague  on  the  throne, 
while  he  survived  him  not  quite  a  year :  he  is  the 
Pheron  of  Herodotus.  Thus  an  indirect  but  im- 
portant light  is  thrown  on  the  early  part  of  the 
Chaldean  records,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  extri- 
cate from  monstrous  perversion  the  first  ten  reigns 
so  called,  or  rather  stages  of  their  history.  I  annex  a 
ta'ble  of  them  on  pages  164,  165,  presenting,  I  hope, 
this  result.  And,  at  the  same  time,  from  these  frag- 
ments of  historical  statements,  reported  to  us  by 
several  ancient  authors  as  having  been  derived  by 
them  from  Berosus  the  Chaldean,  a  somewhat  earlier 
contemporary  of  Manetho,  we  find  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  overthrow  in  the  waters,  called  by  these 
writers  the  cataclysmus^  which  took  place  in  the  time 
of  one  of  the  Sesostrises,  who  are  confounded  toge- 
ther as  one  reign,  under  the  common  name  of 
Sisuthrus ;  but  it  really  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris  III.  We  find  also  ttiat  there  was  a  for- 
mation and  laying  up  of  written  records  prior  to  it. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sisuthrus,  or  Sesostris, 
in  these  fragments  is  placed  some  time  after  the 
Shepherd  dynasty  at  Babylon,  which  is  there  repre- 
sented under  the  name  of  Dads,  or  Da6nus',  the 
Shepherd;  and  which,  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
incomplete  Ust,  seems  to  have  held  its  ground  at 
Babylon  for  several  reigns  after  it  was  expelled  from 

•  If  there  was  originally  a  guttural  breathing,  or  letter,  be- 
tween the  vowels  of  this  name,  Daghos^  or  Baghon,  it  may  in 
some  instances  have  been  silent,  in  others  it  may  have  passed 
into  ^,  "  Dagon.'* 
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Egypt.  For  the  mention  of  it  brings  it  apparently 
nearer  to  the  reign  of  Sesostris. 

It  appears  to  me  then  that  there  is  evidence  suffi- 
cient that  the  event  referred  to  was  not  the  flood  of 
Noah,  and  was  known  to  Egyptian  history;  and  that 
it  has  been  as  erroneously  denied  to  the  latter,  as 
confounded  with  the  former. 

3rd.  In  regard  to  there  having  been  more  than 
one  Egyptian  Hermes,  a  reference  to  the  lists  ascribed 
to  Manetho  might  have  satisfied  the  critics  that  the 
name  of  Thoth,  which  in  Greek  is  rendered  Hermes 
as  the  reader  knows,  is  a  recurring  one  in  the 
Egyptian  annals,  and  is  presented  not  unfrequently 
in  combination  with  other  names  or  titles.  We  find 
Thoth,  "Athothis,"  or  Thorth\  "Tosorthros  [Tothor- 
thos],"  the  inventor  of  stone-cutting  and  building, 
and  cultivator  of  letters,  who  also  wrote  books  on 
anatomy.  Then  the  Sophi  who  built  the  greatest  of 
the  pyramids  wrote  a  sacred  book.  According  to  my 
comparative  table  of  the  first  nineteen  Manethonian 
dynasties,  he  was  Sesokhris  the  son  of  Kneph- 
Akhthos ;  and,  either  in  his  minority,  subsequent  to 
his  father's  assassination,  or  else  earlier  during  his 
father's  absence  on  his  expeditions,  the  government 
was  for  a  time  conducted  by  one  Thoth  (or  Teth- 
M6sis),  who  may  also  have  been  a  son  of  Kneph,  as 
the  second  Hermes  is  stated  to  have  been.     These 


^  That  there  was  the  letter  r  in  a  common  Egjptian  writing  of 
the  name  Thoth,  appear?  from  a  statement  from  Philo  Bihlins 
afler  Sanchoniatho.  'Airo  Mio-wp  Toavros, — Sv  Aiyvnruu  fiky  ^toiapf 
'AXc^vSpct?  Si  ®u3(vOf  ^EXXrpf€^  Si  *Epfiriy  ^icaXccrav,  ap.  Eliseh. 
"Pr»p.  Evang."  i.  10,  ed.  fol.  Colon.  1688,  p.  36,  A.  The 
Alexandrian  spelling  of  the  name  thus  simply  indicates  an  im- 
perfect articulation  of  the  letter  r.  For  if  ®wp6  he  so  pronounced, 
it  will  he  found  to  resemhle  ®a)v^. 

M   2 
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THE  FIRST  CHALDEAN  KINGS,  accokdivq  to  Bebobus. 

(Compare  Mueller,  "  Fragm.  Hist.  Or." 


From  Abtdenus. 


a'.  "AXwpos  [*AA-*flpoy]  .     .     .     ^<ipov%  i 
rhy  Z\  vrr^p  ivvrov  \6yov  Zivubovvai 
8ti  fiiy  Tou  X€»  iroifi4ya  6  Bths 

B'.  Nfipos^ ^Teox' 

r'.  1A<ros  ^  \l,€<r6toais,  i.  e.  2c<r^- 

Xwo-if  ?] „      ( 


a'.  'AArfiropoT  [omit  aiipovs]    .     .     „    [7'] 

rfiHoros „     ly' 

^.  'Afi/icV»v,  ix  ncurrifilfiKcty .     .     „     1$' 


Z\  MtydAayos,  ix  Ucun-ifitfiKmy 


>» 


iri' 


H'.  Aofibs  ToifiV>  ^fc  UayrifilfiKwy, 
ifp>*  oZ  y  9<^ufir  y^y  4k  0a- 
Xi£<r(n}f  &y^9v0'ai'    ....      „     i 
6^.  *Ac8«/>^0-xov  *Ayfi^a^ot  [Euc- 

8wp^<rxoi/] — 

/lic^*  $)/  &AA01  Tc  ^p{ay  Koi 
I',  ^laovdpot  M  roirois      ...  -^ 

(Compare  Euseb.  "  PwBp.  Evnng."  x.  12.) 
BoiriAcit  1'. 


FaoM  ApoLLODoauB  | 
{probablp  not  Athenientu.  bmt  AritmiiMtUM,  and 

later  than  Alex.  Polphitlnr,  whom  he  gnot<$.  . 

Vid.  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  557).  | 


1.  "AXupos. 

2.  — 

3.  — 


4.  ^AXdwapos. 

5.  *AfiiiKifv,  4k  UayTtfilfiXwy. 


6.  *Afi.fity»v,  6  Xa\8a7of,  i^*  oS  ^<n  rhr 

fivffaphy  'ndyyriy  rhy  *kvy4fioroy. 

7.  ffl^yiXtipoi,  iK  nayrtfiipkoty  t<$Aco»s. 

8.  A<l<ayos  wotfiify,  ix  UayriPlfikoty.     i^* 

oZ  *Ayyii^oros  V. 

9.  *Ac8i6paxot  iK  UayTifil$\fy  [EvtBvpa- 

Xos^'    ^»i  Toinov  *A8(iK0f  [*A8(Cicwi']. 

10.  *Afi4fiy^ivos,  XoASoios  ^ic  Aapc£x»*'*    ^v*! 
TouTOi;  T^y  fi4yay  KOTOKKvir/i^y  ipmffi  \ 
ytytyriaBai  *. 

BocrtXcrt  t\ 


1  These  two  names  have  most  erroneously  been  taken  by  some  as  denominations  of  periods  of  time. 
They  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients  in  that  sense,  ilesychius,  the  Greek  lexicographer  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  knows  nothing  of  any  such  denominations  of  time,  though  be  gives 
the  word  Sopot,  api9^6c  tk  iropA  Bo^vAovibtc.  The  mistske  was  first  made  by  Anianus  and  Pano- 
dorufl,  who  were  followed  in  it  by  Syncellus.  The  words  Sopot  8c  ctrrir-.  X'.  icoi  T,  ctco,  stand  in  the 
passaf^e  of  Abydenus  as  a  parenthesii ;  there  having  been  the  Intention  to  explain  the  word  Sopot, 
which  had  Just  been  used.  After  which  the  sentence  proceeds  to  the  mention  of  Neiroa  and  Sdbus. 
Taking  the  passage  as  It  is  usually  construed,  ihe  measure  or  measures  apparently  given  of  the  Saros. 
whether  viewed  an  one  sum,  or  as  two  values  of  it  (600  and  9000  years),  are  utterly  inapplicable  and 
wildly  wrong.  But  the  error  has  without  doubt  crept  in  from  a  marginal  memorandum  or  annota- 
tion, Sopot  84  tail ;  X'.  icat  r,  ina. : — that  is,  '•  A  saroi  is f    The  60U  of  the  second 

king,  and  aUo  No.  3  on  the  list,  are  y«arf,  tact  sari."  The  measure  of  the  earoe  U  thus  omittedt  having 
been  left  blank  with  a  view  to  be  ascertained,  but  not  having  been  found,  and  therefore  never  after- 
wards filled  in.  It  was  easy  for  an  ignorant  and  senseless  transcriber,  endued  with  a  taste  for  the 
marvellous,  to  omit  the  blank  for  the  measure  of  the  saros,  convert  the  comma  following  the  T  into 
the  mark  of  thousands  at  the  foot  of  that  letter,  and  then  invert  in  the  text  the  monstrous  reeuit,  that 
a  laros  was  3600  years  I  I  know  not  whether  the  monks  Anianus  and  Panodorus  were  the  authors 
of  the  corruption ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  more  readily  embraced  by  them  because  it  cuiiously 
admitted  of  an  apparent  explanation  on  their  theory  of  considering  the  ancient  Chaldean  yearn  to 
have  been  only  days ;  on  which  principle  3600  years  would  be  reduced  to  ten  years  of  360  days  each. 
Dr.  Hales  has  adopted  and  set  forth  this  theory  ('*  Chron."  vol.  iv.  8,  Svoed  ).  But  see  above,  p.  ISH. 
It  is  singular  that  the  critics  should  not  have  detected  the  source  of  the  mistake;  but  the  difliculty 
has  been  increased  to  them,  as  well  as  by  them,  in  some  copies,  by  the  change  of  the  numeral  marks 
into  words  at  length,  which  is  done  in  Mueller's  Fragmenla  Hiet.  Gr, 
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ErssB.  Chbok.  i.  Ob.  p.  5,  ap.  Scalio.  "  Thssattb.  Temp. 
vol.  iv.  p.  280 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  500.) 


Pkobablx  Solution. 


1.  The  ftrst  man,  son  of  Isis  or  Nature,  Horns,  the  Apollo  or  Adam  of  the  haman 

mce  (comp.  above  pp.  35,  49,  50),  who  said  of  himself  that  Ood  had  constituted 
him  Shepherd  of  the  people,  reigned  ten  sari  (<ienturies). 

2.  Neiros '  (quasi  ffripths)  xivrxn^,  i.  e.  Noah  the  Head  of  the  race  ? — at  the  Flood 

600  ^ears  old. 

3.  S6sus  *,  short  for  Sesoosis  or  Sesog-Khdsis,  that  is,  "  Sheykh  of  Cash ;"  in  the 

present  instance  Nimrod,  who  Inherited  the  patriarchal  power  or  sheykdom  of 
Cush,  and  reigned  over  Babvlou  sixty  years.  Others  give  his  reign  sixty-two 
years,  as  that  of  Mends.  Ue  is  here  named  because  he  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon. 

4. 

5.]  What  place  or  country  is  called  here  Pantibibloi  may  be  open  to  much  doubt; 
but  it  suggests  to  me  the  land  described  by  JCschylus — 

iwBa  Bufikhtay  6p&y  &iro 


6. 

7. 


*li)0ri  fftirrhy  NciXoT  tliworop  p4os. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Osirian  or  Assyrian  dynasty  of  Nimrod  was  also 
over  Egypt,  and  its  glories  claimed  by  the  Eg^-ptians,  down  to  the  Shepherd 
dynasty. 

8.  The  Shepherd  dynasty  at  Babylon.    Four  great  invasions  from  the  Persian  Oulf 
oocuired  during  this  period,  of  a  piratical  or  naval  description. 

9. 


10.  Sesostris: — The  overwhelming  in  the  paters. — N.B.  In  consequence  of  confounding 
the  cataclysm  or  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  III.  with 
the  Flood  of  Noah,  all  the  preceding  kings  have  been  treated  as  antediluvian. 
Tlie  accidental  concurrence  of  the  number  of  ten  kings  has  contributed  towards 
tliis  delusion ;  there  having  been  ten  generations  of  the  Patriarchate  before  the 
Flood. 


*  So  given  by  Scaliger,  m  above  cited.  In  Mueller'i  *'  Fragments"  it  agrees  more  nearly  witb  the 
«a»oK(or  next  mentioned.  The  icay6viov  tmv  nptlnmv  XaXiaiuv  Paa-tXwv,  given  also  by  Scaliger, 
agrees  with  the  list  of  Apollodorns  in  leaving  out  Neiros  and  Sdsos,  batmstead  of  Amempsinus 
gives  the  following  three,  A|i^i<,  'Oruipni«,  UiacvOpot ;  thus  inserting  two  for  the  two  omitted,  to 
make  out  the  number  of  ten.  But  'Afi^lc  is  only  another  abbreviated  writing  of  *A/M>4riroc  or 
'AfM>^irof,  "  the  Memphian  "  ('A/ui^vo^w ).  *Ort«f»Ti|f ,  'Oo-tapriKt  or  'Ofvapnff  was  a  title  of  the  Bae- 
trian  kings,  and  was  not  improbably  assumed  by  Sesostris  or  Sisuthrus  as  their  conqueror,— equiva- 
lent in  fact  to  '*  King  of  Bactria."  See  Ctesias,  and  Scallg.  "  Animadv."  p.  15.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  both  the  above  lists  Neiros  and  SAsos  are  necessary  to  make  out  the  number  often  kings; 
but  in  the  canonion  the  last  of  the  ten  is  divided  into  three,  corresponding  to  the  three  Sesostrises, 
under  the  last  of  whom  (Amenophls,  the  Chaldean  of  Erech)  the  overthrow  in  the  waters  occurred. 
This  would  make  the  number  twelve.  In  the  preceding  lists  the  three  Sesostrises  had  been  reckoned 
as  one.  On  the  other  hand  Adam  and  Noah  might  be  deducted,  as  not  in  the  strict  sense  kings  of 
Babylon,  but  mentioned  in  the  introduction  of  their  history. 

It  is  evident  that  these  lists  do  not  admit  of  being  summed  in  their  years,  because  not  all  the 
actual  generations  are  specified,  but  only  certain  leading  landmarks  of  history; — the  first  head 
of  the  human  race ;  the  first  patriarchal  head  of  the  postdiluvian  race ;  the  first  founder  and  head 
of  the  Babylonian  empire;  and  so  on. 

The  word  Saro$  (MTiriD*  8AKA)among  the  Chaldeans  signified  a  montk,  and  Ihemoon  (Scalig. "  Canon. 
Isagog."  lib.  iii.),  hence  a  lunar  period  such  as  the  cycle  of  eighteen  years.  On  the  same  principle  it 
might  appljr  to  the  Egyptian  lunar  cycle  of  twenty-five  years,  or  to  a  multiple  of  that,  as,  for  instance, 
by  four,  which  is  a  century. 
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preceded  the  overwhelming  of  the  EgyptianMonarchy 
in  the  Red  Sea ;  as  Tat  also,  the  son  of  the  second 
Hermes  and  contemporary  of  Sesostris,  must  have 
done.  The  name  Thoth  occurs  also  later.  Nay, 
it  survived  even  in  the  person  of  Manetho,  or  Mane- 
thoth,  which  has  been  interpreted  by  Bunsen  "  Her- 
modorus."  It  is  difficult  to  see  with  what  colour  of 
plausibility  the  critics  could  have  meant  to  set  off 
their  statement  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  know  of 
two  Thoths.  If  they  had  them  not  in  myth,  they 
had  them  in  history,  which  is  better ;  and  they  had 
them  by  the  express  statements  of  Plato  and  of 
Cicero.  But  it  is  remarkable  on  what  slight  evidence 
modem  critics  often  make  and  accept  statements, 
provided  only  they  be  not  supposed  even  remotely 
favourable  to  the  truth  of  Scripture;  while,  if  sup- 
posed favourable  to  it,  they  will  sometimes  treat 
some  minute  objection  as  completely  and  decisively 
fatal.  Thus  at  the  root  of  all  their  objections  to  the 
passage  of  Manetho  which  we  have  been  considering, 
there  lies  the  fact  that  it  contains  nothing  flagrantly 
at  variance  with  what  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  might  be 
supposed  to  accept  in  regard  to  the  human  dynasties 
of  Egypt.  Therefore,  with  a  careful  array  of  the 
most  trivial  and  untenable  objections,  it  is  set  down 
by  them  as  the  forgery  of  some  Christian  Jew !  but 
a  document  unfavourable  to  the  truth  of  Scripture 
history  is  easily  and  eagerly  believed ;  and  the  critic 
will  pass  over  without  observation  infinitely  greater 
and  more  palpable  objections  existing  in  the  barren 
and  contradictory  Hsts  of  his  Egyptian  dynasties. 
Hermetic  books  constitute  a  fatal  objection  in  his 
eyes,  if  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Manethonian 
Canicular  scheme  by  the  writer  who  furnished  the 
extract,  but  none  at  all   when   referred  to  in  the 
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alleged  Manethonian  dynasties,  transmitted  under 
the  name  of  Africanus,  where  they  are  affirmed  to  be 
extant,  and  are  made  some  three  thousand  years 
older !  treating  of  anatomy,  and  ascribed  to  the 
inventor  of  stone-cutting  and  writing  *.  He  criti- 
cally strains  out  the  gnat  from  his  liquor,  but 
manfully  and  even  eagerly  swallows  the  camel,  with 
a  stolid  contempt  for  consistency  and  still  more  for 
those  who  would  weigh  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Scripture  record  against  the  vast  assumed  antiquity 
of  the  early  Egyptian  kings.  The  slight  circum- 
stance that  in  other  ancient  mentions  of  the  works 
of  Manetho  there  is  not  specified  imder  that  name 
the  book  of  Sothis,  is  made  a  grave  objection ;  as  if 
that  title  might  not  designate  a  particular  part,  say 
the  first  of  the  "  three  volumes,"  of  a  larger  work  of 
history  and  chronology,  setting  out  with  reference  to 
the  Sothic  Cycle,  and  applying  it  as  the  basis  of  the 
theoretical  arrangement,  more  particularly  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  gods.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  one  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  such 
men  allow  the  most  worthless  evidence  when  it  makes 
against  Scripture.  We  have  seen  above  that  they 
prefer  the  list  of  the  dynasties  which  comes  to  us 
imder  the  name  of  Africanus,  and  not  according 
to  the  original  copy  of  his  work  but  according  to  a 
rewritten  and  interpolated  edition ",  to  that  other  copy 
of  the  dynasties  which,  where  it  differs,  they  allege, 
with  reckless  accusation  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  most  respectable  of  the  fathers,  to  have  been 
corrupted  by  Eusebius,  a  slander  in  which  Syncellus 

•  See  above,  pp.  104 — 107,  and  compare  below,  Chap.  VI., 
latter  part. 

*  Kara  rrpf  Scvrcpav  licSoo-tv  *A4>pucavov,    See  this  remarked  upon 
below,  p.  173,  note. 
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led  the  way.  Now  in  the  Manethonian  list  attri- 
buted to  Afidcanus,  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  there 
occur  these  words,  following  the  mention  of  Suphis  : 
"  He  was  arrogant  toward  the  gods,  and  wrote  a 
sacred  book,  which  I  acquired  as  a  great  treasure 
when  I  was  in  Egypt."  And  this  then  is  their 
Manetho,  native  Egyptian,  and  high  priest !  this 
transient  visitor  in  Egypt !  this  travelling  collector  of 
old  curiosities  1  We  know  not  who  he  was,  but  cer- 
tainly not  Manetho.  Probably  the  fact  here  apparent 
that  he  had  once  been  in  Africa  gave  rise  to  his  being 
called  Africanus ;  bilt  whether  Julius  or  not,  is  quite 
another  question.  Still  less,  then,  do  we  know  on 
whose  summation  of  these  alleged  Manethonian 
dynasties  it  is,  that  the  ages  of  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  are  now  numbered  and  catalogued  in  the 
world's  museums !  If  the  words  quoted  be  not 
Manetho's,  where  is  the  proof  that  the  numeration 
or  summation  is  Manetho' s  ?  The  lists  as  separate 
documents  might  be  of  genuine  antiquity  and  might 
have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  an  honest  man ; 
and  yet  their  putting  together  and  summation  may  be 
an  utter  fabrication.  If  the  hsts  should  be  supposed 
to  have  been  collected  by  Julius  Africanus,  or  some 
other  earlier  antiquarian,  we  only  know  that  the 
putting  together  and  summation  of  them  as  successive 
dynasties  cannot  be  attributed  to  him  or  to  Eusebius. 
They  are  indeed  not  one  series,  but  gathered  from 
different  Greek  sources  of  different  ages,  having 
traces  of  different  modes  of  spelling,  and  of  different 
writing  of  the  Greek  characters.  But  faith  is  claimed 
for  the  unknown  antiquarian  purveyor  of  these  old 
dislocated  documents,  the  elxtoUer  of  his  magnificent 
purchase  in  the  acquisition  of  a  book  written  by  a 
king  of  the  fourth  (so  called)  dynasty !    Faith   is 
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claimed  also  for  the  person  who  put  the  dynasties 
together,  and  whose  summation  of  them  makes  this 
veritable  manuscript  to  have  been  4483.  years  old  at 
the  date  of  Alexander  the  Great ' !  and  therefore  so 
much  older  when  purchased,  as  the  date  of  the 
antiquarian  collector  was  later  I  and  his  word  passes 
with  learned  Egyptian  votaries  against  the  sacred 
records  of  the  word  of  God,  even  as  if  it  had  been 
the  word  of  Manetho  himself !  The  moderate  and 
historical  antiquity  of  the  books  of  Moses  exceeds 
their  belief;  but  this  not  at  all !  German  criticism 
with  elastic  throat  gulps  down  the  monster,  and 
makes  no  mouths  about  it.  This  is  to  be  accepted 
as  Manetho' s;  and  the  other  is  not !  With  matchless 
learning  and  assiduity  they  spend  their  efforts  to 
illustrate  the  fabricated,  and  to  set  aside  the  genuine ; 
to  put  down  the  truth,  and  to  set  up  the  lie  I 

Bunsen  clinches  the  matter  with  his  magisterial 
dictum,  calling  the  more  genuine  "  those  valueless 
impostures®."  But  as  he  does  not  condescend  to 
produce  any  thing  in  support  of  this  ipse  dixit ^  beyond 
his  own  mis-translation  ^,  and  the  indorsing  of  one 

'  The  summation  of  the  dynasties  of  the  list  attributed  to 
Africanus  amounts  to  5354  years,  terminating  at  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  summation  of  the  dynasties  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
royal  author  of  the  manuscript  in  question,  and  including  his 
whole  reign,  amounts  only  to  871  years.  The  interval,  there- 
fore, was  4483  years  from  the  author  of  the  book  to  Alexander! 
And  if  this  be  not  enough,  there  is  another  still  more  ancient 
book  which  is  declared  to  be  extant,  written  by  the  second  king 
of  the  first  dynasty. 

•  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  8,  and  p.  233. 

•  Ibid.  p.  212.  Professing  to  translate  from  Syncellus,  he 
states  that  that  writer  says,  "Manetho,  the  high  priest  of  the 
Egyptian  idols,  wrote  a  fabulous  work  oh  the  dog-star."  The 
word  "  fabulous "  is  interpolated.  He  renders  ScjSaorb)  "  sem- 
per Augustus,"  which  convoys  an  unwarranted  impression ;  and 
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or  two  of  the  feeble  objections  whicb  have  been 
cited  and  answered  above,  we  may  assume  that  the 
sweeping  condemnation  is  only  one  of  his  "  universal 
formulae:"  like  the  "lever  applicable  to  universal 
history,"  or  the  "  universal  formula  for  the  relation 
which  a  colonial  language  bears,  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  tongue  of  the  mother  country,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  modern  idioms  which  there  may  have  entirely 
superseded  it ;"  or  that  by  which  "  the  laws  of 
language  in  the  ante-historical  ages  are  defined :" 
objects  of  his  confident  research,  which  may  be 
classed  with  that  sublime  generalization  of  mediaeval 
alchemy  the  philosopher's  stone.  But  alas!  it  would 
require  a  more  powerful  alchemy  than  was  even  then 
imagined,  to  transmute  into  sense  the  sublime  and 
presumptuous  grandiloquence  of  his  final  conclusion, 
when  he  talks  about  his  constructing  and  delineating 
the  curve  described  by  the  Divine  mind  id  man 
through  space  and  time  upon  this  star  which  we  call 
the  earths 

This  only  may  be  said  id  extenuation,  that  they 

he  makes  the  letter  addressed  to  Philadelphus  speak  of  "your 
ancestor  Hermes  Trismegistus,"  giving  the  meaning,  Ptolemy's 
ancestor,  instead  of  Manetho'Sy  as  it  is.  Again,  p.  214,  he  trans- 
lates, "  The  Egyptians,"  says  Syncelhis,  "  boast  of  a  certain  old 
chronicle  by  which  also,  in  my  opinion,  Manctho"  (the  impostor) 
**  was  led  astray."  There  is  no  word  for  "  boast,"  though  he 
prints  it  large,  hut  simply  ^cpcrai,  there  is  extant,  or  there  is 
handed  down,  or  in  circulation,  "  in  mauibus  hominum  versatur ;" 
and  Syncellus  does  not  say  that  Manetho  was  led  astray  by  it, 
but  that  he  had  strayed  from  it,  not  v<^'  oS,  but  c{  ov,  only  start- 
ing from  it ;  as  he  says  elsewhere,  ^#c  rovrwv  Si/Xo^  Xapiav  ras 
a<f>opfiai,  Kara  ttoXv  ^uufxavei,  &c.  In  ordinary  free  translation 
these  might  be  instances  of  carelessness ;  but  in  construing  a 
document  which  is  the  subject  of  reasoning,  they  are  graver 
departures  fi*om  the  accuracy  of  truth. 

*  Ibid.  pref.  pp.  ix,  x,  xi,  and  vol.  v.  p.  105. 
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had  been  unlucky  enough  to  choose  the  more  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  document  as  preserved  in  our 
present  editions  of  Syncellus  for  the  ground  of  their 
criticism,  instead  of  the  considerably  purer  copy  of 
it  obtained  and  preserved  for  us  by  Scaliger  in  his 
Greek  Sozomena  of  Eusebius's  Chronica.  Syncellus's 
copy,  as  we  have  it  in  the  editions,  is  so  much  more 
corrupted,  as  to  render  the  perfect  recovery  of  the 
original  Sothic  scheme  of  the  chronology  extremely 
diflBcult,  if  that  had  been  our  only  source.  But 
Scaliger' s  copy  had  long  been  before  the  world,  and 
it  does  not  raise  our  estimation  of  their  critical 
acumen  that  they  have  preferred  the  worse.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  constructed  their  own  theories 
for  the  restoration  of  Manetho  on  conjecture.  Thus 
Boeckh,  who  is  followed  by  many,  and  is  in  high 
repute,  though  his  cyclical  arrangement  is  rejected 
by  Bunsen,  has  built  his  theoretical  reconstruction 
on  the  baseless  assumption  that  a  Canicular  Cycle 
began  with  Menfes*:  a  purely  gratuitous  and  con- 

•  Vid.  MuUeri  "Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  ii.  518,  519.  600.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  quote  a  few  words  from  Mueller  for  the  reader'ti 
satisfaction. 

"  Quaerendnm  igitur  adminiculum,  cui  inniti,  vel  norma  quas- 
dam,  ad  quam  dirigere  computationes  possimus.  Circumspicienti 
vero  ejusmodi  machinam  sponte  sese  offert  periodus  Sothiaca. 
Usum  eo  esse  veteris  chronici  auctorem  constat,"  &c. 

"  Igitur  MensB  initium,  apud  Manethonem  Sjncelli,  compositum 
fuerat  cum  initio  period!  canicularis,"  &c,  [There  is  no  ground 
for  this  inference.  The  true  force  of  a  passage,  which  is  quoted 
from  Sjncellus,  we  have  shown  elsewhere.]  "NuUus  ego 
dubito"  (he  adds)  ''quin  hfec  quam  Bocckhius  exposuit  chrono- 
logiee  adornatio  latuerit.  in  ea  Mauethonis  recensione,  quam 
Africanus,  si  non  in  singulis  quibusque  tamen  in  plurimis  certe 
expressit,"  &c. 

There  is  subjoined  bj  Mueller  this  damaging  confession, ''  Patet 
vero  illud  cjcli  initium,  non  esse  astronomicum." 
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jectural  assumption,  by  which  history  as  well  as 
astronomy  is  directly  falsified,  as  we  shall  find  when 
we  come,  in  Chapter  X.,  to  the  consideration  of  that 
part  of  the  subject. 

Finally  there  are  two  circumstances  of  such  weight 
and  importance  in  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Manethonian  canicular  scheme  of  the  Egyptian 
Chronology  which  we  have  been  examining,  that  even 
if  we  had  not  already  answered  every  objection  pro- 
duced they  might  be  considered  decisive.  The  first 
of  these,  which  though  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter  must  not  here  be  omitted,  as  forming  an  im- 
portant point  in  this  argument,  and  which  we  shall 
strengthen  for  that  purpose  by  a  confession  of  Dr. 
Lepsius,  is  that  Eusebius  in  his  own  work  is  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  any  human  dynasty  of  Manetho's 
before  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  It  is  not  that,  as 
an  opponent  of  an  antiscriptural  chronology,  he 
rejects  fourteen  dynasties.  Not  so :  he  had  simply 
never  heard  of  them;  he  never  once  alludes  to  them, 
even  to  object.  He  knew  the  works  of  Manetho ; 
but  the  scheme  of  thirty  human  dynasties  was  not 
there,  or  else  he  must  have  known  and  mentioned 
them  either  to  sanction  or  to  object.  They 
were  not  therefore  so  early  in  existence ;  and  con- 
sequently the  presumption  is  that  neither  were  they 
known  to  the  still  earher  Julius  AfiTicanus,  with 
whose  works  Eusebius  was  familiar :  but  they  have 
been  fabricated  at  a  later  period  out  of  Manetho's 
materials,  and  put  with  the  works  of  these  two 
writers.  Lepsius  himself,  with  a  happy  blindness  to 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  admission,  frankly 
confesses  that  they  were  even  unknown  to  Josephus 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  unknown  to 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century.     "The 
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complete  dynastic  lists  of  the  Manethonic  work," 
says  he,  "which  by  a  different  method  have  themselves 
been  preserved,  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  both. 
These  were  first  preserved  to  us  by  Africanus  in  the 
third  century'."  No,  as  far  as  regards  Africanus, they 
were  first  preserved  to  us  by  Syncellus  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  are  falsely  ascribed  to  Julius  Africanus. 
Syncellus  is  their  earliest  authority.  "  Through  him 
ALONE,"  writes  Dr.  Lepsius,  "  we  possess  especially 

THE  MOST  valuable  BASIS  FOR  OUR  MaNETHONIO  CHRONO- 
LOGY,   THE    DYNASTIC    LISTS    OF    AfRICANUS."         0    truly 

"  valuable,"  this  "  grand  bargain  "  of  the  travelling 
collector  of  old  curiosities,  by  which  a  fabricated  lie 
of  three  thousand  years  is  set  up  for  the  contradict- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures !  this  noble  basis  of  the 
irrefi'agable  discoveries  of  Dr.  Lepsius  and  the  sub- 
sequent Egyptologists  !  this  later  appendage  to  the 
work  of  the  long  defunct  Africanus,  republished 
Kara  rrjv  Sevrepap  cicSocrtj/*,  with  the  alterations,  addi- 
tions, and  interpolations  of  others  ! 

The  other  circumstance  is  that  Eusebius,  or  an 
ancient  authority  considered  with  reason  to  be  he, 
incidentally  states  that  the  sixteenth  dynasty  was 
included  in  the  past  Canicular  Cycle  according  to 
Manetho  \     This  allusion  to  the  SotMc  Cycle,  wholly 

•  Lepsius,  "Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,"  Engl.  TransL,  Bohn, 
pp.  497,  498. 

•  It  is  so  cited  by  Syncellus  ; — Kara  rrfv  Scvrcpav  hSoaiv  *A<f>pi' 
KavoVf  "  Chronogr."  ed.  Goar.  fol.  p.  56,  ed.  Dindorf.  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
Goarus  has  a  note  on  it,  remarking  that  Scvrcpav  is  redundant, 
and  must  be  incorrect  if  it  alluded  to  one  of  the  two  ^K&xrcis  of 
the  dynasties  mentioned  by  him.  But  it  does  not  apply  to  these, 
but  to  Africanus.  That  the  original  iKBoai^  or  edition  of  "  Afri- 
canus "  did  not  contain  them  may  be  known  from  the  ^'  Excerpta 
Barbara." 

•  The  passage  is  cited  from  Syncellus  above,  p.  144,  note.    It 
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incidental  and  undesigned  as  regards  the  present 
question,  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Manethonian  Chronology 
which  we  have  been  considering ;  and  with  that  it  is 
in  full  agreement.  It  shows  that  the  scheme  was 
accepted  as  Manetho's  by  Eusebius,  and  by  the 
ancient  authorities  from  whom  he  took  the  list  of 
Egyptian  kings  in  which  it  occurs ;  and  that  there 
was  no  Manethonian  scheme  known  to  them  at 
variance  with  it.  We  shall  examine  the  alleged 
dynasties  by  and  by,  and  elicit  their  own  testimony ; 
which  will  be  found,  as  far  as  it  goes,  confirmatory 
of  the  Manethonian  scheme  above  examined,  and  at 
variance  with  the  fabricated  chronology  which  has 
been  based  upon  their  numeration  and  summing  by 
some  nameless  and  unknown  men,  who,  with 
Manetho's  or  other  ancient  materials  before  them, 
have  so  used  them  as  to  show  themselves  not  more 
distinguished  by  a  heathen  zeal  to  exalt  against 
Scripture  the  antiquity  of  Egypt,  than  by  pitiable 
blimdering  and  incompetence,  and  flagrant  injustice 
to  the  heathen  high  priest  whose  works  they  were 
handling. 

is  given  by  Scaliger  as  part  of  the  Greek  Sozomena  of  the  first 
book  of  Eusebius'fe  Chronica,  in  his  "Thesaur.  Temp."  p.  21. 
The  critics  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  destroy  or  evade  the 
plain  meaning  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PKOGKESSIVE  CORRUPTION  OP  THE  MANETHONIAN 

CHRONOLOOT  TRACED. 

THE  process  of  corruption  of  the  Manethonian 
chronology  admits,  to  some  extent,  of  being 
traced  and  accounted  for,  as  we  have  already  in  part 
indicated.  Some  additional  particulars  it  may  be 
usefiil  to  subjoin  for  the  fuller  confirmation  of  the 
truth,  and  exposure  of  the  error. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  numeral  mark,  which 
in  the  extract  from  Manetho  is  employed  to  denote 
a  myriad,  is  one  which  is  also  found  employed  to 
denote  900.  A  mistake  and  interpolation  have 
resulted  from  this  in  the  passage  as  presented  to 

us  in  Syncellus.    First,  ^y,  ^  y,  o)  S  (33,804)  has,  by 

throwing  out  the  second  y,  reading  A  900,  and  ci  as 

fsr,  been  rendered  ^yJ2>isr5'  (3984) ;  and  then,  there  being 
thus  created  a  manifest  deficiency  of  three  myriads, 
a  clause  has  been  interpolated — "  Sol  the  son  of 
Vulcan  reigned  three  myriads  of  years  ^"     I  do  not 

'  *H^atoTov  )(pavoi  ovk  l<rri,  Sia  ro  wicros  kcu  rffitpa^  avrov 
^>aw€LV.  |7HXu>$  'H^ourrov  iPoffLKtwrev  irStv  fivpiASas  rpcts.] 
circira,  KpovoSj  ^1/0*1,  koI  oi  Xoiiroi  ?ravTC9  Otol  SwS€Ka  iPaalXxvfray 
enj  ,y^fB^y  &c.  Where  the  three  myriads  are  mentioned  lower 
in  the  passage,  as  given  by  Syncelhis,  the  notation  there  em- 
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It  is  clear  that  the  statement  here  is  adapted  to  a 
numerical  reckoning  of  the  human  dynasties  by 
Manetho,  as  only  sixteen  out  of  the  thirty ;  the  first 
fourteen  being  occupied  by  gods  and  semi-divine 
kings.  The  writer  then  indicates  the  whole  number 
of  the  human  dynasties  to  be  included  by  the  words, 
"  These  are  the  dynasties  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Haec 
sunt  Potestates  jEgyptiorum),  and  he  informs  us 
that  Manetho  gave  the  simi  total  of  the  years, 
countiDg  from  his  own  time  back  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth dynasty  (inclusive)  as  amounting  to  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty*.  Of  the  whole 
enumeration  it  will  be  observed,  there  are  only 
sixteen  human  dynasties,  the  last  of  which  is  counted 
the  thirtieth  from  the  commencement  of  the  divine, 
and  therefore  the  reckoning  to  the  seventeenth  must 
necessarily  be  taken  backward  from  the  thirtieth 
upwards,  by  which  the  seventeenth  is  the  third  in 
the  descending  order  of  human  dynasties  as  above. 

But  an  examination  of  the  numbers  of  the  years 
contained  in  this  writer's  account  will  at  once  show 
that  he  has  joined  together  in  an  incongruous 
manner  statements  from  different  portions  of  Mane- 
tho* s  work ;  and,  though  he  has  given  the  correct 
number  of  human  dynasties  sixteen,  he  has  made 
them  out  in  detail  not  as  Manetho  intended,  nor  in 
a  manner  which  gives  Manetho's  sum  total  of  the 
years.  A  careftil  inspection  of  his  statement, 
according  to  the  three  divisions  in  which  I  have 

*'  Othdes  and  other  seyen,"  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  earlier  bj 
the  space  of  those  fifteen  generations.  That  space  of  time  is  to 
be  allowed  for  afterwards  in  the  general  sum  of  the  years  down 
to  Alexander.  The  proof  of  this  depends  on  facts  and  principles 
which  appear,  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
.  *  See  above,  p.  119. 
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bracketed  it  on  the  left  side,  will  I  think  enable  the 
reader  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  following  facts. 

I.  The  two  first  in  the  descending  order  of  the 
dynasties,  having  together  fifteen  descendants  of 
Menes,  are  the  fifteen  generations  to  whom  443 
years  are  assigned.  The  nimiber  given  here,  how- 
ever, comes  to  555,  which  is  the  sum  given  to  the 
first  and  second  dynasties  in  the  corrupted  version 
of  them,  transmitted  by  the  interpolator  of  Euse- 
bius,  and  also  in  the  list  under  the  name  of  "  Afi^- 
canus's  second  edition." 

II.  The  numbers  following  these,  from  the  third 
to  the  ninth  inclusive,  in  the  descending  order,  are 
not  named  as  dynasties  from  any  city  or  national 
denomination,  but  are  a  simple  succession,  irrespec^ 
tive  of  local  distinctions. 

in.  The  nimibers  following  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth,  in  the  descending  order,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  all  named  by  city  or  national  dynasty,  and 
not  by  succession.  All  the  Diospolitans  are  put 
together,  and  so  of  the  others.  There  is  no  inter- 
mingHng  or  recurrence  of  dynasties  of  the  same  city. 

We  have,  therefore,  here  two  distinct  modes  of 
enumeration,  one  by  descent  in  lineal  succession, 
the  other  by  classification  according  to  city  or 
other  local  dynastic  designation.  These  are  colla- 
teral methods  of  statement,  and  they  ought  not  to 
be  added  to  one  another,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
sum,  which  in  that  case  would  inevitably  be  double 
of  the  truth ;  just  as  the  muskets  of  a  regiment 
would  be,  if  first  counted  in  long  file,  and  then  as 
marshalled  by  companies.  Let  us  place  them  side 
by  side,  excluding,  for  the  reason  above  given,  the 
first  fifteen  generations  from  Mineus,  or  Menfis,  and 
commencing  with  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  to  which 

N  2 
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Necherocheus  is  here  erroneously  assigned*;  but 
that  will  not  aflfect  the  present  point  or  the  numbers 
in  the  present  argument. 

Kecberocbens  and  otber  eigbt.    214        Dynasty  of  Diospolitans  [9]    149 ' 


Other  seventeen     . 

.    214 

»> 

Bobastians        .    153 

Other  twenty -one  . 

.    258 

99 

Tftnites      .        .    184 

Othoi  and  other  seven    . 

.    203 

n 

Sebennites         .    224 

Fourteen  others 

.    140 

»» 

Mempbites        .    318 

Otber  twenty . 

.    409 

M 

HeliopoUtans     .    221 

Otber  seven   • 

.     204 

n 

Hermopolitans  .    258 

Sum 

.  1642 

Sum        .        .  1507 

Add  Persian  Dynasty    .    135 

1642 

ITow  allowing,  as  Diodorus  instructs  us,  somewhat 
less  than  thirty-six  years  of  this  period  for  the  four 
Ethiopian  reigns,  by  the  intervening  of  which  it  was 
to  that  extent  prolonged,  the  remainder  of  this 
number  of  years,  somewhat  under  1607,  divided  by 
thirty  years  for  a  generation,  will  give  53  J  genera- 
tions. And  if  fifty-two  of  these  Thirty-year  Periods 
were  assumed  to  have  terminated  at  the  date  of 
Alexander's  overthrowing  the  Persian  empire,  B.C. 
330,  then  the  remainder,  which .  is  a  generation  and 
half,  or  in  round  numbers  forty-five  years,  brings  us 
to  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
to  the  throne,  by  association  with  his  father ",  B.C. 
285.  As  Manetho  not  only  wrote  in  that  reign,  but 
by  command  of  that  king,  and  dedicated  his  work  to 
Philadelphus,  this  circumstance  cannot  be  held  irrele- 
vant. That  interval  of  forty-five  years  fi^om  Alexander 
to  Philadelphus  is  just  the  difference  between  the 

■  See  above,  notey  p.  177. 

'  The  number  in  the  text  is  only  9 ;  but  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  original  number  has  been  dropped  bj 
mistake,  I  have  ventured  conjecturallj  to  restore  140  yeai*s  to  it. 

•  Clinton,  "Fasti  Hellen."  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 
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former  sum  of  the  dynasties  froia  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  to  the  close  of  the  thirtieth  (which 
we  found  in  Manetho's  general  scheme  or  pro- 
gramme  of  the  chronology  to  be  1597  years,  or 
1596  complete  *),  and  the  sum  now  found  on  analysis 
of  this  Barbarous-Latin  extract,  which  begins  the 
reckoning  at  the  same  point,  but  extends  it  to  1642 
years.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Manetho's  work  aflforded  ground  for  both  of  these 
manners  of  statement,  by  computing  in  one  place 
down  to  Alexander,  and  in  another  adding  the  mea- 
sure down  to  Philadelphus,  in  another  to  the  date  of 
his  own  writing ;  while  in  another  still  he  may  have 
thrown  out  the  years  of  the  duration  of  the  Persian 
conquest,  thus  limiting  his  calculation  to  the  reigns 
of  the  native  kings,  in  the  manner  of  Diodorus. 

By  our  analysis  of  this  Barbarous-Latin  extract, 
we  have  obtained,  besides  confirmation  of  previous 
conclusions,  one  or  two  special  results. 

First,  it  appears  that  Manetho's  work  did  contain, 
with  other  things,  that  statement  of  the  chronology 
not  by  local  dynasties,  but  by  native  successions, 
irrespective  of  dynasty,  of  which  Diodorus  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  more  detailed  account.  And  it 
appears  fi^om  a  statement  in  the  same  place,  of  the 
Excerpta  Barbara,  that  the  second  volume  of  Manetho 
presented  the  subject  thus. 

Secondly,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  measure  of 
fifty-two  successions  of  generations,  taken  as  Thirty- 
year  Periods,  would  only  span  the  time  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  in  Manetho's 
general  chronological  scheme.  But  agreeably  to 
what  has  been  observed  even  from  Diodorus  him- 
self ^  there  were  probably  some  more  generations, 

•  See  above,  p.  118.  *  See  above,  pp.  72,  78. 
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either  between  Mends  and  the  beginning  of  those 
fifty-two,  or  in  some  other  place,  to  be  inserted  and 
added  to  the  span  of  time  from  MenSs  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  reason  of  the  separate  reckoning  of 
these  very  plainly  appears  from  Manetho's  general 
scheme;  and  they  amount  in  round  numbers  to 
fifteen  generations  additional,  or  more  exactly  to  443 
years. 

Diodorus,  we  may  here  be  allowed  parenthetically 
to  observe,  at  first  seems  to  state  the  succession  of 
the  fifty-two  as  following  directly  after  Mends.  Yet, 
when  he  afterwards  enters  on  the  details  of  the 
succession  without  being  conscious  that  it  is  the 
same,  he  expresses  himself  with  some  vagueness, 
and  has  left  it  somewhat  ambiguous  whether  there 
were  eight  to  be  counted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
series  before  those  whom  we  have  numbered,  and 
afterwards  a  parenthesis  of  ages  to  be  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  the  currency  of  the  series,  corresponding  to 
the  remainder  of  the  fift;een;  or  whether,  in  his 
enimieration  of  the  successions,  the  nine  first  men- 
tioned are  not  rather  the  same  which  are  referred  to 
by  him  over  again,  only  with  a  vague  inaccuracy  in 
his  manner  of  statement,  or  a  cloudy  misconception 
of  his  information.  Tested  by  Manetho,  it  w^  be 
found  that,  in  reckoning  the  native  successions  as 
fifty-two,  Diodorus  left  out  of  view  the  fifteen  gene- 
rations separately  mentioned  by  Manetho ;  that  that 
writer  certainly  began  the  fifty-two  from  Mends; 
that  the  first  fifteen  of  the  fifty-two  consequently  are 
concurrent  with  the  fifteen  generations  separately 
allotted  by  Manetho  for  filling  up  the  past  Canicular 
Cycle ;  that  Diodorus  became  ftirther  conftised  in  the 
order  of  the  successions,  in  consequence,  probably, 
of  some  recurring  mention  by  Manetho  of  the  builders 
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of  the  pyramids ;  that  consequently  he  found  a  wide 
gap  in  the  succession,  and  an  abrupt  interval  of 
ages ;  that  to  supply  that  gap  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  allow  an  equivalent  for  the  fifteen  generations, 
which  he  had  overlooked  in  stating  the  native  suc- 
cession at  only  fifty-two;  but  that  down  to  Sesoosis  II. 
the  numbers  run  correctly,  and  that  king  is  to  be 
counted  the  thirty-first  in  the  succession  of  gene- 
rations from  Men6s.  In  stating  this,  we  have  slightly 
anticipated ;  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader. 

Thirdly,  these  fifteen  generations  have  been  taken 
in  part  as  constituting  the  basis  of  the  first  and 
second  of  the  fabricated  Manethonian  dynasties, 
transmitted  to  us  imder  the  false  names  of  Africanus 
and  Eusebius ;  but  there  being  a  deficiency  of  nameSj 
these,  except  one  or  two,  were  filled  up  from  the 
period  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  as  wiU  afterwards 
be  found.  The  number  oiF  years  assigned  to  them 
in  these  Hsts  is  the  same  which  we  find  in  this 
Barbarous-Latin  extract.  But  in  Manetho's  general 
scheme,  as  presented  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
examined,  the  two  first  human  dynasties  are  not 
numbered  as  the  fi^^st  and  second  dynasty,  but  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth. 

Fourthly,  the  first  sources  of  the  confrision  and 
corruption  of  the  Manethonian  chronology  by  subse- 
quent writers  are  distinctly  traceable.  There  existed 
in  his  work  two  parallel  computations,  the  first 
lineal,  by  the  succession  of  monarchs  and  of  mea- 
sured generations;  the  second  ethnical,  or  civic, 
being  a  classification  according  to  cities,  provinces, 
or  races.  We  have  found  proof  that  the  one  of  these 
two  parallel  computations  was  by  his  unskilftQ 
readers  actually  added  to  the  other !     The  periods 
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of  duration  were  thus  doubled  at  once ;  and  the  long 
mythical  periods  with  which  Manetho  had  set  out, 
seemed  to  cover  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
enormous,  but  yet  in  comparison  far  minor,  exten- 
sion of  time.  The  next  cause  was  the  substitution 
of  the  Julian  for  the  Egyptian  year,  by  which  the 
Canicular  Cycle  was  put  aside,  and  the  immense 
periods  of  the  gods,  which  he  had  constructed  upon 
it,  were  deprived  of  their  only  intelligible  basis* 
Thus  the  first  thirteen  dynasties  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  with  them  the  fourteenth  was  confounded,  and 
so  lost  sight  of.  Only,  the  human  remained  of  any 
interest.  But  as  it  was  well  known  that  there  had 
been  thirty  dynasties,  or  even,  including  Vulcan, 
thirty-one,  the  dunces  of  the  day  set  to  work  to 
count  out  thirty  human  dynasties,  where  there  never 
were  but  sixteen :  and  they  left  out  at  the  same  time 
the  semi-divine  dynasty,  though  that  was  in  truth 
historic  and  patriarchal.  Alas,  for  poor  Manetho 
and  his  chronology  1  Was  ever  intellectual  carcase 
so  run  away  with  by  maggots?  Sm^eying  the 
miserable  spectacle  of  drivelling,  and  vermicular- 
spinning  of  false  chronology,  falsely  imputed  to 
Manetho,  we  could  hardly  help  wondering  that 
Eusebius  thought  it  worthy  of  transmission,  if  we 
had  not  proof  from  Eusebius  himself  that  he  is 
guiltless  of  having  done  so.  What  we  find  in  Euse- 
bius is  not  a  rejection  of  the  first  fourteen  reputed 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  but  an  ignorance  of  their 
existence.  He,  or  an  ancient  writer  taken  by  Sca- 
liger  with  much  probability  to  be  he,  speaks  of  the 
sixteenth  dynasty  as  being  included  in  the  past 
Canicular  Cycle,  conveying  a  manifest  allusion  to 
its  being  included  in  the  443  years  assigned  for  the 
completion   of  that   cycle,  as   we   found  where  he 
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mentions  Konkharis.  The  same  ignorance  of  their 
existence  is  shown  by  the  author  of  the  Barbarous- 
Latin  extracts^  who,  with  the  works  of  Eusebius, 
Afidcanus,  Castor,  and  others  before  him,  found  only- 
mention  of  sixteen  human  dynasties,  that  is  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  inclusive.  The  writer  of 
these  extracts  appears  to  have  hved  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  for  he  carries  his  chronology 
only  down  to  the  birth  of  Honorius.  Theodosius 
died  A.D.  396.  Even  with  the  clue  which  we  have 
obtained,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  chronolo- 
gical fabrication  of  the  dynasties  admits  of  being 
completely  unravelled,  and  still  more  whether  it  is 
worth  the  pains. 

The  first  grand  step  in  the  extension  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  human  dynasties  of  Manetho,  we  have 
found  to  be  the  placing  of  his  two  parallel  computa- 
tions in  one  column  and  summing  them  together. 
This,  without  allowance  for  the  Persian  dynasty, 
swelled  the  1642  years,  as  reckoned  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  at  one  sweep,  to  3149 ;  and,  adding  to  these 
the  years  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  dynasties, 
443  for  fifteen  successors  of  Men6s,  besides  sixty- 
two  years  for  MenSs  himself  (together  505  *),  we 
come  thus  to  the  sum  of  3654  years,  pretty  well  for 
a  beginning.     Then,  as  this  is  only  for  sixteen  out 


'  This  may  be  the  source  of  the  computed  number.  The 
Pseudo-Afi*icanus  makes  it  555 ;  the  Pseudo-Eusebius's  figures 
would  give  only  614.  The  last  number  would  result,  if  the 
fifteen  generations  were  taken  at  their  full  measure  of  thirty 
years  each  (together  460  years),  and  the  reign  of  Menes  at  sixty- 
four  years.  We  have  found  that  there  is  a  defect  of  at  least  fifty 
years  somewhere  in  Manetho's  Chronology.  If  this  was  observed 
anciently  it  may  have  been  allowed  for  in  the  former  number. 
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of  thirty  dynasties,  there  was  ample  scope  for  further 
enlargement  of  the  imaginary  duration.  They  have 
accordingly  extended  the  sum  total  to  5364  years, 
which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  making  a  rough 
allowance  of  1700  years  for  the  fourteen  missing 
dynasties. 

But  why  have  we  not,  in  this  rough  allowance,  a 
correspondence,  in  the  number  of  centuries,  with 
the  number  of  dynasties  to  be  supplied?  If  my 
reader  will  have  patience  to  accompany  me  a  moment, 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  another  trans- 
parent blunder  of  theirs.  The  seventeenth  dynasty 
in  the  general  scheme  of  Manetho  is  the  first  human 
dynasty  clearly  numbered  by  itself;  the  two  pre- 
ceding having  been  taken  together  with  the  semi- 
divine  kings  and  a  small  part  of  the  period  of  the 
divine,  to  round  off  the  twenty-fourth  Canicular 
Cycle  ^ :  and  if  Vulcan's  reign  be  reckoned  a  dynasty*, 
then  that  would  make  this  seventeenth  dynasty  the 
eighteenth.  When,  therefore,  the  fiill  twenty-fourth 
Canicular  Cycle  was  swept  away  with  the  gods  and 
demigods,  some  of  those  ancient  dunces,  who  are  the 
oracles  of  so  many  modern  Egyptologists,  thought 
they  had  seventeen  dynasties  to  supply,  and  did  it  at 
the  rate  of  a  round  century  to  each.  Where  years 
were  so  easily  coined,  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
their  moderation;  but  then,  to  recommend  that 
moderation,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  making  out 

•  See  pp.  101—103. 

*  No  measured  time  is  assigned  bj  Manetho  to  Vulcan ;  but 
this  was  overlooked  bj  the  corrupters  of  the  Manethonian  Chro- 
nology, as  is  evident  from  many  proofs,  among  others  from  the 
"Barbarous-Latin  Extracts/'  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
some  counted  the  Manethonian  dynasties  thirty-one,  as  witness 
the  pseudo-Africanu*. 
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the  fictitious  dynasties  in  detail,  with  names  of 
historic  persons,  a  difficulty  which  might  be  con- 
siderable. Let  us  see  how  they  have  acquitted 
themselves  in  this,  premising  first  one  or  two 
general  observations. 

From  Diodorus  we  find  the  probability  that  the 
title  of  BousiriSy  Bausiris,  or  Ba'  Osir'  *  (Lord  of 
Ashur),  belonged  to  at  least  the  eight  earliest  suc- 
cessors of  MenSs,  first  and  last' ;  and  that  the  eighth 
and  perhaps  the  fifteenth,  if  not  also  the  whole 
preceding  and  intermediate  part  of  the  series,  had 
also  the  additional  title  of  Urkhoseus,  or  Er^khovi, 
that  is,  "of  Erech,"  or  equivalent  to  "Prince  of 
Erech;"  from  the  city  Erech,  'Opc^,  Orchoe,  or 
TJrchoa,  foimded  by  Nimrod.  No  other  special  or 
personal  names  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as 
pertaining  to  this  period.  These  titles  descended, 
as  did  afterwards  the  royal  designation  "  Pharaoh." 
The  same  monarch  who  ruled  Egypt  at  the  first, 
ruled  also  more  extensive  dominions  in  Asia;  and 
though  the  pride  of  race  and  clanship  led  the 
Egyptians  to  claim,  as  specially  their  own,  the 
reigning  Sheykh  of  Cush,  or  descendant  of  Ham, 
who  ruled  those  extensive  territories,  and  to  glory 
in  their  kinsnmn's  subjugation  of  the  Assyrians  as  a 
conquest  made  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  yet  fi'om 
another  point  of  view,  it  must  have  had  the  efiect 

'  This  slurring  or  omission  of  the  I  in  Baal  maj  be  illustrated 
from  Lepsius,  bj  the  dropping  of  the  same  letter  in  the  con- 
version of  Melek  (king)  into  Mak. — "  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai," 
p.  182  (Bolrn,  1853).  Bunsen  tells  us  that  in  the  Coptic  and  Old 
Egyptian,  I  is  expressed  bj  the  same  letter  with  r,  between  which 
it  had  a  medial  sound,  apt  above  all  consonants,  in  the  popular 
dialect,  to  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  a  word. — "  Egypt's  Place/' 
&c.  vol.  i.  pp.  452,  449,  273. 

•  Diodor.  i.  45,  50,  cited  above,  p.  72. 
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of  rendering  their  country  only  one  satrapy  of  his 
wide  empire.  The  kings  of  Egypt,  from  hereditary 
pretension,  continued  to  claim  the  title  of  Osir,  or 
Lord  of  Ashur,  from  Nimrod,  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  represent  any  real  dominion,  just  as  in 
England  the  title  of  king  of  France  was  long  borne 
upon  the  coins  of  our  sovereigns,  without  repre- 
senting any  actual  power.  Probably  this  continued 
in  Egypt  after  the  very  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
title  were  lost  sight  of;  until  a  more  distinctly 
national  character  was  assumed,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Osirites  (  Assyrites,  Athyrites,  or,  dropping  the 
gradually  attenuated  consonant,  Ayritbs)  was  sub- 
verted and  succeeded  by  a  dynasty  of  the  Allophyhte 
Mestrabans,  a  branch  of  the  race  of  Mizraim ;  who 
also  assumed,  but  failed  to  retain  distinctively,  the 
Osirian  title,  together  with  that  of  Pharaoh.  This 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  as  a  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  and 
consequently  indicates  them  to  have  been,  like  the 
PhiHstines,  descendants  of  Mizraim.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Mizraite  Shepherds,  the  name  of 
Egyptian  became  appUed  to  the  new  conquering 
dynasty,  and  to  the  coimtry  which  they  recovered. 
It  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  their 
monarchs.  These  three  successive  races  of  sove- 
reigns, together  with  the  two  preceding  classes, 
namely  the  gods  and  the  semi-divine  kings,  appear 
to  have  constituted  "the  five  races  of  Egyptian 
kings,  of  which  Manetho  spoke,  in  thirty  dynasties ; 
consisting  of  those  called  by  them  gods,  semi-divine 
kings  and  deceased  men,  and  mortals,"  as  Syncellus 
informs   us'.      But  the   removal  of  the  gods  and 

^  Ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  pp.  73  and  97.     See  above,  p.  128,  and 
note  there. 
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semi-divine  kings  left  only  the  three  successive 
races  of  the  mortal  kings  above  mentioned. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  pseudo-Manethonian  succession  of 
dynasties  has  been  fabricated,  with  the  help  doubt- 
less of  a  few  royal  tablets,  and  other  family  Usts, 
which  Manetho  may  have  brought  together  among 
his  authorities. 

1.  The  second  king  of  the  third  dynasty,  of  the 
hst  ascribed  to  Afticanus,  is  called  Tosorthros.  He 
is  said  to  be  reckoned  the  Egyptian  -ffisculapius ',  in 
regard  to  the  heaUng  art ;  and  he  invented  bmlding 
with  hewn  stone,  and  invented  or  cultivated  the  art 
of  writing.  Dropping  then  the  initial  consonant  or 
syllable  of  his  name,  and  pronouncing  the  8  with  a 
Hsp,  it  is,  with  little  more  variation,  made  into 
Athothis,  or  Thoth,  and  appears  as  the  name  of  a 
new  king,  the  second  of  the  first  dynasty,  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Menfis  ;  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  palace  in  Memphis  (surely  not  before  the  inven- 
tion of  building  with  hewn  stone),  and  to  have 
written  books  stiU  extant  on  anatomy,  for  he  was  a 
physician  • ;  but  this  surely  not  before  the  invention 
of  writing,  nor  before  the  Egyptian  jEsculapius. 
Here  then  is  one  and  the  same  man  Thorth  \  pr 

'  Jablonski  explains  TotropOo^  to  mean  the  same  with  ^scu- 
lapius,  Tuse-thOf  "qui  totam  terram  curat."  "Panth.  -^gypt." 
lib.  V.  cap.  6,  §  4,  p.  195;  but  he  adds,  "Hinc  factum  esse 
videtur  ut  Egjptiorum  Vetustus  -Ssculapius,  cum  eonmdem 
Thoth,  vel  Mercurio,  nonnunquam  unus  idemque  existimaretur." 
We  maj  yenture  to  analyze  the  name  rather  more  in  conformity 
with  this  fact. 

*  Ov  ^cpovreu  )3ij3Xoi  dvaro/iicxai,  tarpon  yap  ^v.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  ascription  of  certain  books  on  Materia  Medica  to  Hermes. 

^  That  an  r  sometimes  had  place  in  the  spelling  of  Thoth, 
€)ci>o)p  (®b>p0),  or  0o)v^,  see  above,  p.  163,  note. 
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Thoth,  made  into  two.  The  prefixed  syllable  To  or 
Ta  signifies  place,  as  we  have  it  in  the  isle  Ta- 
khompso,  the  place  of  EHiampsai,  or  crocodiles ; 
Tapanhfis,  the  place  of  Pakhnas;  so  Ta-Thorth, 
strictly  Hermopolis,  the  place  or  princedom  put  for 
the  man.  Or  else  the  prefix  may  be  a  Barbarous- 
Greek  article:  compare  Tax^pri^  (o  Xeprj^,  or  Xaiprj^?). 
2.  The  ninth  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty  is  Ses6- 
khris,  and  he  is  put  in  after  the  number  of  kings  of 
that  dynasty  had  been  reckoned  up  as  only  eight ; 
but  they  are  summed  again,  with  him  included. 
Sesokhris  is  there  said  to  have  been  five  cubits  and 
three  palms  in  height,  and  nine  (palms)  in  breadth. 
This  brings  him  into  comparison,  if  not  identity, 
with  Sesostris  the  third  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
of  whom  the  list  ascribed  to  Eusebius  gives  this 
more  easily  credibfe,  though  still  gigantic,  measure- 
ment, that  he  is  said  to  have  been  four  cubits,  three 
palms,  and  two  fingers  in  height ;  a  httle  over  seven 
feet.  This  we  may  take  as  the  more  correct  read- 
ing, which  in  process  of  corruption  has  first  been 
roughly  put  at  five  cubits  (a  little  in  excess  of  the 
whole  measure),  and  then,  to  make  it  more  dccurate, 
some  one  has  added  the  fi'actional  parts,  but  forgotten 
to  deduct  the  imperfect  cubit.  Sesokhris  occurs 
also  as  the  eighth  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  with 
the  memorandum  there  also  that  he  was  in  height  five 
cubits,  and  three  [palms]  ;  only  by  mistaking  some 
crabbed  and  contracted  writing  of  TraXatcrra?,  and 
reading  it  irXdros  {breadth  instead  of  palms),  the 
transcriber  has  given  us  in  that  place  the  monstrous 
and  impossible  proportions  of  a  man  five  cubits  high, 
and  three  broad  1  The  height  might  pass,  but  not 
the  proportionate  breadth.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
there  were  two  monuments  of  Sesostris  in  Ionia,  cut 
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in  rocks ;  the  one  in  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Pho- 
caea,  the  other  in  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Smyrna, 
in  each  of  which  a  man  was  sculptured,  in  size  fowr 
cubits  and  a  half\  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  spear, 
and  in  his  left  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  having  the 
rest  of  his  accoutrements  and  attire  in  like  manner 
both  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian, 

3.  The  fifth  dynasty  in  the  Ust  ascribed  to  Afri- 
canus,  is  wholly  omitted  in  the  list  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Eusebius,  in  which  the  fifth  is  the  same 
with  the  sixth  in  the  other,  beginning  with  Othoes, 
who  was  slain  by  his  own  spearmen.  Othoes  re- 
appears as  the  first  of  the  ninth  dynasty,  the  name 
being  shghtly  modified  in  spelling  to  Akhthoes,  who 
was  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  who  had  hitherto 
reigned  in  Egypt,  and  at  last  went  to  such  insane 
lengths  of  fury  that  he  was  slain  by  a  crocodile,  that 
is,  by  the  soldiery,  or  a  military  commander ;  for  the 
Egjrptian  army,  with  its  commanders,  and  even  with 

*  Meyo^os  iri^wnfi  (nriOafi^f  Herod,  ii.  106.  Schweigheeuser 
has'  shown  that  this  does  not  mean,  as  manj  had  supposed,  in 
height  five  spans,  or  half  cubits ;  for  five  spans  would  be  wcktc 
ainOafiaiy  not  irifiimj  inriOafn^.  He  instances  rpLrov  rifiirdXaivToVf 
two  talents  and  a  half^  &c.  See  note  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
Herodotus,  p.  331,  and  Matthias's  ''  Greek  Grammar,"  No.  143. 
A  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  may  possibly  have  led 
to  the  somewhat  doubtful  statement  in  Diodorus  i.  45.  QS,  94 
(ed.  Wesseling,  vol.  i.  pp.  54.  75.  106),  of  the  diminutive  instead 
of  gigantic  stature  of  Bok-Khoris  the  Sophi,  T<p  ftcF  aia/iart, 
iravrcXfSs  cuicara^poKY/rof,  which  Poggius  renders,  however,  "  cor- 
pore  quidem  I'obusto  ac  valido,"  as  if  reading  ov  icara^povi;ro9. 
But  probably  the  best  account  which  we  can  give  of  the  matter 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not  only  Sesostris  the  Great,  but 
also  Sesostris  the  Second,  had  the  name  o^  Bok-Khoris ;  and  the 
second  might  naturally  seem  of  a  stature  easily  despised  after  the 
gigantic  measure  of  the  former.  The  second  was  properly  dis- 
tinguished as  '^  Bok-Khoris  the  Just,"  but  both  were  Sophis. 
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the  king  at  its  head,  was  understood  by  that  emblem'. 
The  use  of  figurative  appellations,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  these  by  figurative  emblems  among  the 
Egyptians,  are  known  facts,  and  may  be  illustrated 
in  this  instance  by  two  passages  of  Eusebius  in  his 
"  PraBparatio  Evangelica,"  the  second  of  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  this  very  same  historical  occurrence. 
Anubis,  he  tells  us,  was  stated  by  the  Egyptians  to 
be  represented  with  a  dog's  head,  as  having  been  a 
prcetorian  soldier  of  Osiris, — one,  as  it  were,  of  his 
hunting  dogs  or  guards :  and  in  the  same  chapter  he 
mentions  one  of  their  kings,  who  being  pursued  by 
his  own  dogsy  fled  towards  the  lake,  and  was  marvel- 
lously taken  up  by  a  crocodile  and  carried  to  the 
other  side  *.  This  king  may  be  the  same,  not  Anubis, 
but  one  whose  name  might  be  suggested  by  the  sound, 
Knuphis,  or  E^neph-Akhthos,  called  also  Akhthoes, 
Othoes,  and  Thoes,.  who  was  helped  across  the 
mysterious  lake  by  one  of  his  own  officers. 

The  incident,  which  is  remarkable  as  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  standing  military  force,  may  excite 
a  suspicion  that  this  is  the  same  king  who  is  also  in 
the  twelfth  dynasty  called  AmmenemIis,  who  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers,  and  who  is  placed  in  the 
list  as  the  predecessor  of  Sbsosteis,  by  whom  the 
military  force  is  said  to  have  been  first  perfectly 
organized.  Ammenemfes  indeed  is  one  of  those 
names  which  seems  in  these  dynasties,  if  they  are 
treated  as  successive,  to  be  going  about  uncertain 

'  Ezek.  xxix.  3 — 8.  Bochart  remarks  that  the  word  Pharaoh, 
mnS,  in  the  Arabic,  is  even  used  for  a  crocodile.  The  word 
xdfjL^cLiy  crocodile,  is  also  found  in  conjunction  with  royal  names, 
as  Nekhempsos. 

*  Euseb.  "Pr«p.  Evang."  ii.  1,  p.  49,  50.  Edit.  fol.  Colon. 
1688. 
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where  to  rest.  Probably  there  were  several  kings 
who  bore  that  title.  He  appears  first  following 
sixteen  nameless  kings  in  the  eleventh  dynasty  of 
the  list  ascribed  to  Africanus, — "  after  whom  Amme- 
NEMES."  The  first  syllable  is  a  form  of  the  article 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  (?)  which  has  that 
form,  and  usually  doubles  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  Ammenemes ;  just 
as  we  find  the  name  of  Manetho  himself  written 
"  Khemmanetho,"  in  the  next  sentence.  Now, 
nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  eleventh  dynasty, 
except  that  it  was  Diospolitan,  consisting  of  sixteen 
kings,  who  reigned  forty-three  years,  "  after  whom 
Ammenemes"  I  suspect  that  the  number  should  be 
(not  €Tr)  fiy\  but  en;  vfiy',)  443  years;  that  being 
the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  fifteen  kings, 
beginning  from  MenSs ;  and  if  Menfis  be  counted  in 
addition  to  them  the  number  is  sixteen.  In  placing 
Ammenemes  next  after  them,  the  Shepherd  dynasty 
is  skipped,  and  the  strictly  native  succession  alone 
counted.  The  name  Ammenemes  is  a  corruption  or 
imperfect  pronunciation  of  Ammbnophis,  or  Meno- 
PHis,  signifying  "  the  Memphian :"  and  hence  we 
find  Sesostris  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  Amme- 
nemesj  in  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  the  Kst  attributed 
to  Africanus,  white  he  is  said  by  Manetho,  as  quoted 
by  Josephus,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ammbnophis j  in 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.  But  the  Memphian,  who 
is  here  mentioned  as  following  the  first  sixteen,  is 
probably  the  king  who  restored  the  native  sovereignty 
at  Memphis,  after  the  interruption  of  it  by  the  in- 
vading Shepherds.  The  name  is  also  written,  by  a 
very  intelligible  corruption  of  Menophis,  Mvexnj^ 
j(Diodor.  i.  94),  as  the  name  of  the  royal  legislator 
under  whom,  on  the  recommendation  of  Thoth,  the 
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laws  were  first  committed  to  writing.  And  we  find 
it  in  the  same  form,  Mkcvi?,  applied  to  one  of  the  two 
sacred  bulls,  no  doubt  "  the  Memphian  *." 

The  kings  of  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  twelfth,  and, 
we  may  add,  eighteenth  dynasties,  thus  come  into  com- 
parison ;  and  we  observe  among  them  occasionally 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  names,  with  the  variations 
resulting  from  the  rendering  of  Oriental  words  into 
Greek  spelling.  Zouphis  of  the  third  dynasty  has 
some  relation  to  Souphis,  the  name  given  to  two 
kings  of  the  fourth,  and  again  to  two  of  the  sixth, 
among  whom,  or  associated  with  them,  occur  the 
builders  of  the  pyramids,  Kheops,  or  Phiops,  Men- 
KHERES,  Mekherinus  *,  Mykerinus  ',  or  Khenkherbs  •, 
Lakhares  •,  or  Labaris  \  the  founder  of  the  labyrinth 
in  Arsinoe;  Sesostris  the  conqueror,  also  called 
Sesoosis,  by  abbreviation  of  Sbsog-kh6sis,  that  is, 
Sheykh  of  Gush ;  who  may  be  concluded,  by  the 
measurements  given,  to  be  the  Sesak-Okhris,  or, 
"  conquering  Sheykh,'*  by  contraction  Sb86khris, 
who  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  who  seems  there- 
fore to  have  been  the  same  called  Apappus,  which 
Eratosthenes  interprets  fieytoro?,  the  giant  *,  a  cente- 
narian in  age,  by  which  he  is  brought  into  com- 
parison, if  not  identification,  with  the  centenarian 
Phiops.  Nitokris,  the  imperial  beauty  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  built  the  third  pyramid  from  the 
offerings  of  her  lovers,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the 

•  See  above,  p.  80. 

•  So  Diodonis  writes  it.  '  So  Herodotus. 

'  Xcvx^i^s,  eleventh  king  of  eighteenth  dynasty.  £u8ebiu8 
appends  this  memorandum  to  his  name,  that  in  his  reign  Moses 
conducted  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

•  So  the  pseudo-Africanus.  '  So  the  pseudo-Eu  sebius. 

'  List  of  Theban  kings.  Comp.  Jablonski's  Voces  jEgypttaca 
in  Valpy's  edit,  of  Stephani  Theaaur,  Ling,  Gr.,  voce  "Airaviroi. 
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so-called  sixth  dynasty,  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Queen  Akokhbis,  or  Akekhees,  of  Josephus,  in  the 
eighteenth  dynasty;  and  also  with  the  Queen  Ske- 
MioPHEis  of  the  so-called  twelfth  dynasty,  a  contem- 
porary of  Sesostris  and  Lakhabes,  whose  name  is 
not  without  some  traceable  relation  to  these  others, 
if  the  prefixed  syllable  Sice  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
name  Miophris  analyzed. 

The  syllable  Mi,  which  is  found  also  in  Miamihi, 
seems  there  to  be  equivalent  in  force  to  the  Hebrew 
prefix  O  or  preposition  19  {Mi  or  Min)  signifying 
"  fi:om."  Thus  Miamfln  would  be  equivalent  in 
force  to  De-AmAn,  or  '^fi/x.&>i/dSoro9,  "  Jove- 
given,"  or  "  Sprung  from  Am(Ln  * ;"  and,  if  so,  Mi- 
ophria  may  signify  De-Hophra,  "descendant  of 
Hophra," — a  "Pharaoh's  Daughter."  There  was 
somewhat  earlier  a  king  Ov€i^€<^p^9,  Fenephrfis,  or 
5in8phris,  that  is,  Eophra,  which  is  also  written 
Ovdij>fyq^^  Vaphres  ;  and  in  his  reign  it  was  that  the 
law  was  passed  enabhng  women  to  succeed  to  the 
throne*.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  a 
princess  of  his  descendants  should  be  named  with 
an  allusion  to  this.  Moreover,  about  this  very  time 
one  of  the  monarchs  appears  to  have  borne  the  name 
of  Ehamesbs  Hophba,  or  Ehameses,  descendant  of 

HoPHBA  (*Pa/A60"0"ova^/OTy9,  or  'Paftecrcrq  Ova^pov),  so 
that  there  is  proof  of  the  continuance  or  revival  of 
the  name's  celebrity.  Strictly  speaking  Nitokbis  is 
not  her  personal  name,  but  a  complimentary  title, 

*  Similarlj  the  name  Manetho  (Mavc^ios)  has  been  supposed  by 
Bunsen  to  be  resolvable  into  Mavc^co^,  "  jEgyptiace  Ma-n-Thoth, 
i.  e.  datus-a-Thoth,"  equivalent  to  Hermodorus.  Mulleri  "  Fragm, 
Hist.  Gr." 

^  See  my  conspectus  of  the  dynasties,  Column  III.  third  king, 
and  the  catalogue  of  kings  in  Chap.  IX.  under  the  na^ie  Nitokris* 

0  2 
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signifying  "  The  Minerva,  that  brings  victory."  But 
there  were  not  so  many  queens  who  reigned  as  to 
render  the  identity  doubtful.  The  priests  informed 
Herodotus  that  only  one  native  queen  had  reigned, 
and  she  Nitokris.  That  may  not  be  strictly  accu- 
rate. But  the  daughter  of  VENEPHRfes,  in  whose 
favour  at  first  the  right  of  female  succession  was 
established,  married;  and  by  her  an  Ethiopian  or 
Theban  dynasty  was  thus  admitted  to  the  throne, 
though  the  native  succession  really  was  not  broken, 
but  transmitted  through  her.  This  marriage,  by  at 
once  bringing  a  king  into  power,  seems  to  have 
removed  ihe  ostensible  peculiarity  of  a  female  reign, 
and  left  only  th«  established  precedent  of  female 
right,  without  the  conspicuous  female  adminisl3*ation 
of  affairs,  which  was  practically  illustrated  later  in  the 
female  regencyof  Nitokris.  In  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
as  before  remarked,  this  queen  is  called  AxEKHRfes, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Josephus.  In  the  version 
of  the  same  dynasty  attributed  to  Afiicanus,  that 
name  is  softened  into  Akherr&s.  The  seeming  re- 
duplication in  AkokhnSf  or  JJfcekhrfis,  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  fragment  of  the  word  Sesak :  for  Sesak- 
OcHRis  by  abbreviation  has  become  Ses6khris  ;  and 
also,  losing  sight  of  the  separate  meaning  of  Sesak, 
the  latter  syllable  of  that  word  has  sometimes  been 
joined  on  to  Okhris,  as  if  it  had  been  Ses-Akokhris ; 
then,  dropping  the  no  longer  intelligible  prefix, 
"  Akokhris.'*  The  reader  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  Home  Tooke's  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  of 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  made  good  use 
in  his  book  on  "  Words,"  will  recognize  in  these 
changes  only  the  winged  principle  of  words  and 
syllables,  and  their  tendency  to  fly  away,  which  that 
author  so  ingeniously  illustrates  in  the  etymology  of 
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our  own  language.  Queen-regent  AKEKHEfes  (or 
MiOPHBis,  as  she  is  also  called)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  sister  of  Rhath6tis*;  and  from  her  recorded 
complexion*  she  came  to  be  called  Rhod6pis,  as 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  builder  of  her  pyra- 
mid was  named  by  some  ^.  The  variation  of  her 
name  to  Nitokeis  is  known  to  have  arisen  from 
prefixing  to  the  name  or  appellation  Okhris,  the 
comphmentary  title  of  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  Neith. 
Eratosthenes  tells  us  this ;  and  as  he  interprets  her 
whole  name  *Ad7jva  viK7i<f>6po^j  "  Minerva  the  giver  of 
victory,"  we  find  thence  that  the  name  or  designation 
"  Okhris  "  signifies  "conquering  •,"  and  that,  there- 
fore, Sesak-Okhris,  or  contracted  Ses6khris,  may  be 
interpreted  "  The  conquering  Sheykh." 

Nitokris  is  named  by  Eratosthenes,  in  the  Theban 
list  of  sovereigns,  next  but  one  after  the  centenarian 
Apappos,  who  is  the  same  undoubtedly  with  Aphiops 
or  Phiops,  the  centenarian  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  one 
of  the  family  who  took  the  title  of  Sophi,  and 
probably  no  other  than  Khbops,  the  builder  of  the 
great  pyramid,  the  Souphis  '  or  philosopher  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  by  nation  or  at  least  by  nurture  and 
education  Ai-thiops,  "an  Ethiopian,"  which  has 
been  the  source  of  much  transmutation  of  name,  and 
multiphcation  of  person,  by  the  simple  interchange 
of  the  aspirated  letters.  Her  first  regency  of  six 
years  ought  probably  to  be  placed  within  the  reign 
of  Sesostris  the  Great,  and  towards  its  close;  but 
she  had  a  renewal  of  her  regency  for  six  years  more 

'  So  Josephus,  after  Manetho. 
•  Bav^  rrfv  XP^*^^9  ^V^-  ^L,  Pseudo-Africanus. 
'  Herod,  ii.  134,  135. 

'  JabloDski  compares  it  with  a  Coptic  word  which  means  a 
deliverer  or  saviour. 
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in  the  minority  of  Sesostris  II.  Hence  her  reign  is 
stated  sometimes  at  twelve  years.  She  is  mentioned 
before  Sesostris  by  Herodotus  •,  who  says  slje  was 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  people  after  they  had 
assassinated  her  brother.  This  must  have  been  her 
second  regency.  She  was  manifestly  not  of  pure 
Egyptian  race,  but  had  in  her  complexion  a  trace  of 
descent  from  a  foreign  princess,  for  she  was  golden- 
haired  * ;  not  improbably,  then,  a  descendant  of  the 
Greek  lo,  daughter  of  Inachus.  lo  came  to  Egypt 
from  Assyria  ^,  and  hence  might  be  regarded  by  the 
Egyptians  less  as  a  native  of  the  then  recent  and 
comparatively  obscure  colony  of  Greece,  than  as  an 
Assyrian  lady,  and  so  called  Athyb,  a  wider  and 
more  imperial  designation  for  the  distinguished 
foreigner,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  surpassing 
beauty,  became  the  Egyptian  Venus  ',  nay,  was  even 
honoured  as  their  Isrs :  after  whom  also  Sesostris 
the  Great  seems  to  have  called  his  daughter  Athybtis, 
as  Diodorus  tells  us  that  she  was  named  ^.  The 
desire  of  the  ancients  to  settle  the  relative  position 
of  Inachus  in  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  may  result 

•  Herod,  ii.  100. 

^  This  quality  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  mention  in  their  "  Book  of 
the  Dead  "  of  the  "  souls  of  the  red-haired." 

»  JEsch.  "Prom.  Vinct."  703. 732.  805—813.  849,  &c.  Jablon- 
ski,  "Panth.  ^g."  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  lo  became  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  crescent-homed  deity  Isis,  and  was  worshipped.  The 
gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  declared  by  their  own  priests  to  have 
been  men  and  women.  Diodor.  ap.  Euseb.  "  Prsep.  Ev."  lib.  ii. 
c.  1. 

•  Their  Venus  was  called  Athyr.  Like  her  descendant  Nito- 
kris,  she  seems  to  have  been  golden-haired,  hence  called  by  the 
natives  from  old  tradition  the  golden  Venus.  Diodor.  i.  97,  edit. 
Wesseling,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

•  Diod.  1.  53,  cd.  Wesseling,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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from  this  circumstance  of  the  descent  of  the  great 
Sesostris  from  lo,  which  well  accords  with  a  Euro- 
pean cast  of  features  discernible  in  his  statues. 

The  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are  associated 
by  Josephus  with  the  times  of  the  IsraeUtes,  their 
oppression,  and  their  Exodus  :  and  the  author  of  that 
list  of  the  dynasties  which  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  Eusebius,  appends  a  note  to  the  name 
of  Khenkherfis  of  that  dynasty,  that  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  Exodus  took  place. 

I  trust  my  reader  will  not  despise  the  collateral 
evidence  arising  from  the  comparison  and  analysis 
of  names,  and  the  indications  thence  arising  of  the 
identity  of  persons,  who,  by  reproduction  of  the 
same  imder  slight  variations,  have  been  made  each 
into  two,  three,  half  a  dozen,  or  even,  it  may  be, 
eighteen.  Little  indeed  can  be  built  upon  mere 
names  apart  from  other  considerations :  the  proba- 
bihty  or  improbability  must  depend  upon  the  com- 
bination of  many  other  circumstances.  And  yet  it 
is  only  by  an  array  of  altered  or  corrupted  names 
and  fabricated  numbers,  that  the  world  has  permitted 
itself  to  be  so  grossly  imposed  upon  in  these  dynas- 
ties ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  obvious*  fact, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
fabricated  lists,  which  pass  erroneously  imder  the 
names  of  Africanus  and  Eusebius,  and  that,  as  they 
stand,  they  have  few  points  of  similarity  to  the  list 
or  hsts  of  Eratosthenes.  There  is,  I  doubt  not, 
some  ultimate  foundation  of  truth,  on  which  the 
stupid  and  blundering  fabrication  has  been  created. 
The  instances  which  have  been  given  may  suffice  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  result  of  a  more  extended 
comparison  of  the  first  eighteen,  or  indeed  nineteen 
alleged  dynasties,  together  with  the  twenty-second ; 
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in  which,  by  placing  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
seventeenth,  in  parallelism  with  one  another,  and 
with  five  portions  of  the  li&t  of  Eratosthenes,  they 
are  shown  to  be  chiefly  one  and  the  same,  namely  the 
eighteenth,  or  eighteenth  and  nineteenth.  The 
seventeenth  dynasty  remains  distinct  and  separate  ; 
but  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  names 
which  can  be  produced  belonging  to  the  generations 
preceding  it,  and  one  of  these  is  that  of  MenSs 
himself.  In  regard  to  the  rest,  they  are  shown  not 
merely  to  have  partial  correspondences,  but  in  two 
well-defined  instances,  those  of  Thoes  and  Sesostris, 
the  same  individual  man  is  traced  through  all,  or 
almost  all  these  so-called  dynasties :  while  in  other 
instances  the  same  result  is  presented  in  a  less 
perfect  degree.  Using  these  as  the  clue  to  readjust- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that  the  reconstruction  of  this 
one  dynasty,  the  eighteenth  (or,  if  it  be  preferred  to 
divide  it,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  together),  is 
established  in  its  main  points,  and  may  be  considered 
not  far  fi^om  complete.  The  decipherers  of  hiero- 
glyphic names  and  inscriptions,  reading  an  unknown 
tongue  by  an  unknown  character,  in  which,  as  Sir 
Gr.  Comewall  Lewis  has  weU  remarked,  they  encounter 
the  difficulty  of  many  varying  symbols  to  express 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  many  varying  letters 
which  each  of  these  symbols  may  express,  have 
hitherto  ventured  to  derive  much  assistance  from 
these  fabricated  dynasties  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  to 
be  principally  blamed  for  that  immense  distortion  of 
the  truth  of  history  and  chronology  in  which  they 
have  so  often  permitted  themselves  to  be  involved. 
It  will  therefore,  I  trust,  not  be  disagreeable  to  them, 
but  of  perceptible  service,  to  have  the  genuine  testi- 
mony of  Manetho  extricated  from  the  demonstrable 
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perversions  of  some  blundering  or  fraudulent  com- 
pilers,  by  which  it  has  been,  and  has  long  remained, 
so  utteriy  falsified. 

It  will  readily  be  pardoned,  if  we  should  only 
partially  succeed  in  the  unpromising  attempt  to 
reduce  these,  which,  as  they  now  stand,  are  palpable 
blunders  and  fabrications,  into  one  consistent  state- 
ment of  truth.  Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
fabrication  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  successive  dynasties  out  of  the  tablets  and  mate^ 
rials  of  one.  For  we  return  to  the  fact  that  Manetho 
never  had  thirty  dynasties  exclusive  of  the  gods  and 
semi-divine  kings,  but  only  sixteen;  there  being 
placed  before  these,  thirteen  of  the  gods,  each 
honoured  with  a  separate  dynasty,  and  one  dynasty 
of  the  semi-divine  kings ;  so  that  the  first  three 
dynasties  of  mortals  are  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth,  of  which  the  two  former  are  taken  to 
round  off*  the  twenty-fourth  Canicular  Cycle,  and 
the  final  cycle  in  the  Manethonian  scheme  begins 
with  the  seventeenth  dynasty.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  error  and  confiision  implied  in  dating  the 
commencement  of  the  cycle  so  early  in  thjB  history. 
This,  and  its  causes,  which  are  partly  to  be  foimd  in 
the  confusion  of  the  Israelites  with  the  earlier 
Shepherds,  we  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate.  But 
that  this  is  the  genuine  system  of  Manetho  may  be 
supported  not  only  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
we  find  every  difficulty  solved  by  it,  from  the  minute- 
ness of  correspondence  in  the  results,  and  from  the 
satisfactory  answer  which  every  objection  has  ad- 
mitted of,  but  also  from  the  incidental  evidence  of 
several  ancient  authorities,  indicating  its  existence 
in  the   day   of  lamblichus^,  and  its  acceptance  as 

•  Above,  p.  140. 
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Manetho's  by  Busebius,  the  reference  to  it  by  an 
author  believed  to  be  he  *,  the  indirect  allusion  to  it 
by  Julius  Afincanus  ',  its  reasonable  correspondence 
with  Diodorus,  the  agreement  of  the  author  of  the 
extracts  from  Eusebius,  Africanus,  and  others  *,  and 
the  extreme  improbabiUty,  or  rather  proved  impos- 
sibility, of  its  having  been  invented  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Julian  computation  •.  Finally, 
Manetho,  and  the  Alexandrian  Jews  who  translated 
the  books  of  Moses,  did  not  live  three  thousand 
years  apart,  but  in  the  same  reign,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  same  king ;  nor  were  they,  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  so  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
evidence  then  existing,  as  to  place  their  chronologies 
three  thousand  years  asimder,  and  this  without  their 
knowing,  or  any  body  else  at  that  time  knowing  or 
suspecting,  that  they  had  done  so. 

I  subjoin  at  the  close  of  this  Chapter  a  conspectus 
of  the  first  nineteen  alleged  dynasties,  as  well  as  the 
twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth,  in  their  original 
Greek ;  and,  in  the  next  Chapters  a  carefully  digested 
catalogue  will  be  given  of  the  kings  in  their  order, 
with  copious  references  and  illustration ;  which  it  is 
hoped  win  facilitate  the  learned  reader's  estimate  of 
the  fabricated  succession  of  those  dynasties,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Manetho,  and  no  less  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  transmitted  as  his  by  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius,  both  of  whom  were  entirely 
innocent  and  utterly  ignorant  of  it.  I  do  not  find 
reason  to  assujne  that  the  separate  lists  were  not 

•  Above,  pp.  129,  130, 142 — 144  note.   See  also  below  in  Chap. 
Vn.,  under  the  name  Konkharis. 

'  Above,  p.  145. 

•  Shown  at  largo  in  the  present  Chapter. 

•  Above,  pp.  Ill — 115. 
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formed  out  of  genuine  materials.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  dynastic  lists,  though  not  successive  dynasties. 
The  word  Svi/aoreia,  it  may  be  remarked,  has,  as  used 
by  Apollodorus,  nothing  to  do  with  a  dynasty  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  as  designating  a  family 
succession  of  kings. 

In  regard  to  the  Conspectus,  the  text  followed 
has  been  Scaliger's;  which  I  have  preferred  as  being 
free  from  the  bias  of  more  modern  critics,  and  free 
from  the  amendments  or  perversions  with  which  they 
have  conjecturally  modified  it,  which  the  reader  who 
chooses  may  abundantly  find  in  Bunsen's  "  Egypt," 
and  in  Mueller's  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Orcecorum. 
The  order  of  the  reigns  in  the  dynastic  lists  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  me :  but  as  we  have  direct  evidence 
that  the  dynasties  were  sometimes  differently  divided, 
their  internal  evidence  has  been  followed  in  several 
cases  in  separating  one  list  into  two.  Wherever  this 
is  done  it  is  so  stated ;  and  the  order  of  the  names 
is  in  all  other  respects  preserved.  The  result  is  that 
there  comes  out  a  variety  of  duplicate  lists  of  one 
AND  THE  SAME  DYNASTY ;  somc  being  corrupted  render- 
ings from  partially  obliterated  tablets.  By  a  careful 
inspection  it  will  be  foimd  that  one  and  the  same 
person  may  be  distinctly  traced  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  parallel  columns.  This  appears  to 
me  conclusively  the  case  in  regard  to  the  king  against 
whom  on  the  left-hand  margin  stands  the  numeral  X. 
and  also  in  great  part  as  regards  the  king  his(  father, 
numbered  VII.  on  the  same  margin ;  in  direct  descent 
from  whom  (leaving  out  two  intervening  reigns,  or 
more  properly  regencies  during  a  long  minority)  the 
numeral  position  of  the  former  would  be  VIII.,  as 
Diodorus  numbers  him,  following  a  consecutive  chain 
of  seven.     In  others  also  a  similar  identity  of  person 
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may  be  traced,  with  less  completeness  but  still  with 
sufficient  indications  to  support  the  same  conclusion. 

The  carefully  digested  and  copiously  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  kings  which  is  given  in  the  next 
Chapters  supplies  in  a  condensed  form  much  of  what 
is  necessary  to  the  comparison  and  verification  of 
the  view  presented  by  the  evidence.  And  further 
information  and  means  of  verifying  the  results  of  our 
inquiry  are  afibrded  in  the  notes  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  present  work.  The  last  will  be  found  useftJ  in 
illustrating  the  variation  of  names,  in  consequence 
of  the  spelling ;  and  of  numbers,  from  the  notation; 
as  well  as  several  special  portions  of  the  history. 
The  reader  may  also  be  reminded  that  the  possession 
of  several  names  by  the  same  historic  character  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  annals  of  other  lands  besides 
Egypt :  as  Cicero  and  Tully  are  the  same ;  Scipio 
and  Africanus ;  Octavianus  and  Augustus,  the  last 
of  which,  as  well  as  Cadsar,  belongs  also  to  the  Roman 
Emperors  in  common.  So  Marcus,  Aurelius, 
Antoninus,  Philosophus,  Augustus,  designate  one 
man ;  and  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  of  the 
names  is  employed.  If  the  titles  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  assumed  from  nations  triumphed  over  be 
taken  into  accoimt,  a  considerable  addition  will  be 
made  to  the  variety  of  the  nomenclature — ^Persicus, 
Hispanicus,  Gothicus,  Vandalicus,  and  others.  Just 
so  in  Egypt  the  same  king  appears  sometimes  under 
difierent  titles,  and  confrision  has  resulted  from  want 
of  attention  to  this  circumstance. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  most  proper  place  to 
gather  into  one  view  from  internal  and  other  evidence 
some  general  judgment  of  those  alleged  Manethonian 
successions  of  dynasties,  which  have  been  thus 
referred  by  Syncellus  to  the  collections  of  Eusebius 
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and  Africanus.  It  has  been  observed  that,  though 
spurious  as  hsts  of  successive  dynasties,  and  in  that 
character  at  least  erroneously  ascribed  to  these 
authors,  and  though  utterly  false  in  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  them  in  their  summation,  they  may 
nevertheless  be  not  destitute  of  some  value,  nor 
deserve  to  be  altogether  repudiated,  if  they  may 
afford  some  collateral  evidence,  though  of  obscure 
antiquity  and  apocryphal  source. 

They  may  be  received  as  a  collection  of  distinct 
and  separate  dynastic  lists,  put  together  by  some  un- 
known and  ilKterate  hands,  probably  Jewish,  having 
been  obtained  possibly  in  part  from  the  works  of 
*  Manetho,  and  ultimately  from  tablets  and  other 
documentary  sources,  in  various  cities,  but  uncon- 
nected each  with  the  other;  the  larger  portion  form- 
ing  Hstorically  no  series  whatever,  beyond  the  series 
of  kings  in  each  of  the  detached  dynastic  tablets. 
Sometimes  even  two  lists  of  the  same,  placed  one  at 
the  head  of  the  other,  are  put  together  as  one 
dynasty.  Much  more  from  different  cities,  different 
lists  of  the  same  period  and  dynasty  might  be 
obtained,  with  occasional  variations  of  titles,  and 
difference  of  treatment,  sometimes  ftJl,  sometimes 
abridged,  sometimes  by  lineal  descent  from  father 
to  son,  sometimes  in  the  order  of  succession,  with  or 
without  regencies  ;  all  which  it  would  plainly  be  un- 
reasonable to  sum  together.  Just  so,  if  two  Victorian 
tablets  should  be  found  by  the  prospective  New 
Zealander  whom  Macaulay  supposes  hereafter  study- 
ing the  remains  of  London,  one  of  them  containing 
George  III.,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Victoria ;  and  the 
other,  George  III.,  the  Eegent  Prince  of  Wales, 
George  IV.,  William  IV.,  Victoria;  the  difference 
might  perplex  him,  though  intelligible  to  us :  and  he 
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miglit  treat  tliem  as  successive,  postfixing  the  former; 
and  in  Bunsen's  manner  rectifying  the  obvious  error 
in  the  number  attached  to  the  first  name  by  the 
simple  addition  of  two  strokes.  So  we  should  have 
five  Georges  and  two  Victorias. 

Some  respectable  Greek  authors  also  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  placing  collateral  tablets  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  dynastic  lists,  monumental  or 
other,  in  a  consecutive  series ;  and  in  particular 
Eratosthenes,  in  his  series  of  Theban  kings,  has  been 
deceived  into  doing  this.  The  Greeks,  ingenious  and 
philosophical  as  they  were,  yet  were  children  in 
archaaology.  The  Egyptians,  proud  of  antiquity,  and 
prone  to  exaggerate  it,  favoured  the  delusion.  But 
by  careful  analysis  and  comparison  the  mistake  or  the 
firaud  admits  of  demonstration. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  information 
fiimished  to  us  in  the  so-called  Manethonian  dynastic 
lists  has  come  through  Hebrew  channels.  In  itself 
this  would  not  be  improbable,  considering  the  great 
numbers  of  the  Jews  who  were  settled  at  Alexandria 
and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  close  relation  in  which  the  early  history  of  Egypt 
stood  to  that  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Jews  might  naturally  feel  interested  in  Egyptian 
antiquities.  The  indications  which  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  are  incidental  and  minute,  but  of  frequent 
occurrence.     I  may  give  the  following  instances : — 

1 .  The  fi:equent  occurrence  of  the  Hebrew  article 
n  (Ha  or  A)  in  combination  with  proper  names.  That 
article  has  the  property  of  generally  doubling  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  word,  to  which  it  is  attached 
in  the  manner  of  an  inseparable  particle.  Thus 
Menophis,  J.mmenophis,  and  (by  an  undeniable 
variation  of  the  same  word  slightly  corrupted  in  its 
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termination)  Ammenem&a.  In  like  manner  Manetho, 
JTA^mmanetho ;  Mar^s,  Moeris,  and  Mer6s,  Ammer^s. 
The  reduplication  is  not  always  preserved  in  the 
writing  of  these  and  other  names,  but  we  have  also 
Amenophis,  Amenemfis,  Amenuphos.  This  variation 
or  uncertainty  of  practice  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  not  the  prac- 
tice to  write  the  initial  letter  twice  when  the  article 

• 

is  prefixed,  but  only  to  point  it  to  be  read  double. 
Hence  the  doubling,  or  not  doubling,  of  the  letter  in 
the  Greek  character  would  depend  upon  the  regard 
paid  to  a  mere  point ;  and  the  points  might  or  might 
not  be  written.  So  also  Tyris  or  Thyris,  Thuris, 
Thu6ris,  and  Soris,  with  the  article  combined, 
-4thyris,  or  ^.thuris,  J[th6ris ;  Myrtaeus,  Amjrtddus  ; 
KhaBrfis  and  Kherr^s,  -4kher6s  and  J[kherr6s ;  Ken- 
kher6s,  -4kheiiker6s;  Thoth,  J.thoth6s,  or,  with  a  pre- 
fix of  honour,  Bha-thotis. 

2.  The  great  variations  of  the  name  Thofis  are 
such  as  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  Hebrew 
guttural  letter  y  as  the  initial  of  the  word,  for  that 
letter  is  variously  represented  as  0,  Akh,  Gu,  or  else 
may  be  left  silent.  Hence  Othoes,  Othesy  Akhthoes^ 
AkhthoSy  GhithoSy  and  Tho'eSy  also  written  Thoules. 

3.  The  Hebrew  preposition  O  or  1?  ("from")  ap- 
pears in  the  formation  of  Mia/i/iovv  and  Mi6<f>pi,^ ;  the 
former  meaning  "sprung  fjiom  Amxjn,"  *^/x/xQ»voSoro9; 
the  latter  "  descended  from  Hophra  or  Venbphres." 
This  indication,  if  taken  alone,  perhaps  may  be 
doubtful,  as  in  Bunsen's  Egyptian  Vocabulary  M  is 
given  with  the  sense  of  through^  by ^  or  of^.  But 
whence  so  ? 

4.  The  confusion  implied  in  the  corruption  of 
the    name   *PaiJL€a'<ni%,   *Paii€<rrjs,    'Pafiarij^f    or    for 

*  Bunsen,  "Egypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
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euphony  *Pafii|r^9f  into  'Pai/raio;?  (i.  e.  'Pafiadiai^f 
LXX),  in  other  words,  the  transmutation  of  Bhamses 
into  Babshakeh,  is  such  as  would  only  be  made  by  a 
Hebrew. 

5.  The  disregard  of  the  diflference  of  the  long  and 
short  0,  and  long  and  short  B,  with  other  charac- 
teristics in  the  variations  of  the  writing  of  the  names, 
does  not  savour  of  the  more  competent  Greek 
scholarship  which  may  be  attributed  to  Manetho,  but 
presents  Greek  of  a  similar  barbaric  description  to 
the  Latinity  of  the  "Excerpta  Barbara;"  in  which 
last  the  traditional  Jewish  tendency  may  be  traced 
in  the  humour  of  assigning  Apion,  the  Grammarian, 
the  enemy  of  the  Jews  and  calumniator  of  their 
history,  a  place  in  the  divine  dynasties  next  to  the 
latrator  Anubis. 

It  is  vain  to  seek  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  for 
any  thing  corresponding  to  corrupted,  distorted,  and 
curtailed  Barbaric-Greek  forms  of  words. 

6.  One  adjunct  to  the  name  of  a  tyrant  and  per- 
secutor of  the  Hebrews,  Othoes,  who  was  ultimately 
assassinated  by  his  own  guards,  may  suggest,  in  the 
way  of  historical  allusion,  a  Hebrew  view  of  his 
character  and  fate,  if  (as  I  think)  it  be  he  who  is 
called  TakeUOth^s :  "  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting."  It  has  been  professed  no 
doubt  to  find  the  name  Takelet  or  Takeloth  in 
hieroglyplics.  What  other  reading  of  the  said 
hieroglyphic  may  hereafter  be  discovered  we  do  not 
presume  to  guess,  but  Bunsen  informs  us  that  the 
sign  or  name  read  Hem  by  most  is  read  by  Mr.  Birch 
Cherp  ^ 

7.  The  numeral  mark  for  90  (^)  appears  to  me  in 
one  instance  to  have  been  mistaken  for  X'  30 ;  and  if 

*  "  Egypt's  Place,"  &c.,  Engl.  transL,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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SO,  the  mistake  probably  may  be  traced  through  its 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  %  and  was  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  made  by  a  Hebrew. 

The  reader  may  not  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  at 
once  in  these  remarks,  nor  do  I  wish  it  without 
inquiry,  but  they  may  yet  be  sufficient  to  invite  his 
attention  to  the  careful  comparison  of  the  first  and 
larger  half  of  the  dynasties  which  will  be  now  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  may  be  worth  considering  in 
union  with  the  other  evidence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

▲  CATALOGUE  OF  EGYPTIAN  KINGS  IN  THEIB  ORDER,  DIGESTED 
FROM  THE  DATA  OF  MANETHO,  ERATOSTHENES,  DIODORUS,  AND 
EUSEBIUS,  ANALYZED  AND  RESTORED,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER 
ANCIENT  EVIDENCE. — PART  I.  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SHEPHERD 
DYNASTY. 

IN  the  present  Chapter  it  was  at  first  intended  to 
give  simply  a  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
in  their  order,  setting  down  the  various  names  and 
titles,  or  corruptions  of  names  and  titles,  applied  to 
them  in  various  passages  of  the  same  or  different 
authors,  and  giving  some  short  analysis  of  these, 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  reader  in  tracing  the  identity 
of  persons.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  names 
have  been  attempted  to  be  differently  spelt  out  in 
hieroglyphics ;  but  the  analysis  of  names  which  are 
transmitted  to  us  often  corruptly  in  the  Greek,  should 
first  be  pursued  in  that  language,  to  the  recovery  as 
far  as  possible  of  the  radical  forms,  before  attempting 
to  find  them  in  the  hieroglyphics.  And  as  the 
dynasties  ascribed  to  Manetho  have  in  other  more 
important  points  palpably  misled  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  Egyptological  studies,  I  trust  that 
hieroglyphical  scholars  will  not  think  me  neghgent 
of  their  conclusions  in  directing  my  attention  to  an 
analysis  based  on  the  Greek,  and  particularly  on  the 
Greek  of  these  apocryphal  dynasties.     An  analysis 
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of  this  nature,  if  satisfactorily  executed,  may  aflford 
a  preparation  for  better  success,  even  in  their  hiero- 
glyphical  department,  on  which  I  have  not  en- 
trenched. But  manifestly  hitherto  Egyptologists 
have  taken  many .  Uberties  in  the  way  of  altering 
names,  against  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  on 
very  equivocal  evidence,  if  it  can  he  called  evidence, 
from  hieroglyphics,  without  suflBcient  r^ard  to  the 
fact  that  alphabetic  writing,  in  the  characters  of 
known  languages,  is  at  least  a  safer  guide  as  to  the 
sound  of  words  than  can  be  found  in  hieroglyphic 
signs  and  symbols.  To  take  one  or  two  instances. 
The  name  Sesonkhosis  seems  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  their  adoption  of  the  form  Sheshonk  for 
Shishak,  or  Sesak  ;  but  if  so,  the  research  which  we 
have  already  made  tends  to  show  that  they  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  that  word.  And 
they  themselves  apparently  feel  dissatisfied  with 
their  conclusions  as  to  it,  for  they  are  now  getting 
rid  of  SesonkhSsis,  yet,  I  fear,  only  groping  fiirther 
into  the  dark.  The  changes  present  a  somewhat 
curious  history.  The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  Colonel  Felix  first  thought  they  deciphered  on 
an  obelisk  the  name  of  Osi/rteaen  \  as  that  of  an 
ancient  king ;  whether  or  not  the  name  Tosertdsis  in 
the  third  dynasty  of  the  pseudo-Afi:icanus  furnished 
the  suggestion.  Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson  subse- 
quently thought  he  found  the  same  in  the  Tablet  of 
Kamak.  This  Bosellini  questioned.  And  not  till 
after  Champollio'n  was  dead,  was  it  known  or  sup- 
posed that  he  favoured  the  discovery  *,  which  how- 
ever gradually  made  its  way,  but  the  name  got 
changed  to  Osortesen.     Then  came  Dr.  Lepsius,  and 

»  Bunsen,  «  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
•  Ibid.  p.  251. 

P  2 
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discovered  "  that  the  sign  which  had  hitherto  "been 
read  user  or  osevy  must  be  pronounced  seser^  inas- 
much AS     THE    NAMES     SeSONCHOSIS   AND    SeSOSTEIS    IN 

Manetho  cannot  be  explained  upon  any  OTHEE  PEIN- 
oiplb'."  (Is  this  hieroglyphical  evidence?)  Thus 
Osirtesen  was  transmuted  to  Sesortesen,  which  is 
next  substituted  for  Sesosteis,  with  no  authority 
for  such  a  change :  and  then  one  noble  step  more  I 
Sesonkhosis  also  is  turned  out,  and  the  transmuted 
name  Sesortosis  takes  his  place  in  lists  of  kings,  and 
in  the  talk  of  the  learned,  and  we  even  hear  of  the 
SES0ET6siDiB  1  Nay,  the  same  threatens  to  make  its 
way  into  the  alteration  of  ancient  authors  *.  Such 
is  the  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  discovery  I 
I  trust  my  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  me  for 
giving  a  second  instance.  There  is  mentioned  a 
name  "Amyet^us,"  also  called  "Myet^us;"  and 
it  seems  there  is  a  various  reading  of  one  place  in  a 
fragment  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  he  is  called 
"  AMUTHAETiEUS."  There  is  also  a  king  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  "  Timaus."  'Bunsen  has  transmuted 
the  one  into  the  other.  Shall  I  tell  my  learned 
reader  how?  The  unlearned  will  pardon  me  and 
pass  it  over,  with  other  things  of  the  like  nature. 
Josephus  has  given  the  following  words  as  an 
extract  from  Manetho :  "  We  had  a  king  by  name 
Timaus,  &c. — iyei/ero  ^acriXcv^  17/Ati/,  Tt/iaos  ovofioL.^' 
On  the  ground  of  the  few  brief  fragments  of  Manetho 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  this  is  one, 
Bunsen  determined  that  Manetho  never  wrote  thus 
in  the  first  person  !  For  rjiilv  Tt/xao?  he  decided  that 
we  are  to  read  in  one  word  AMOTNTIMAIOS 9 — 

•  Bunsen,  "  Egypt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 

*  Bunsen,  "  Egypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  682  A.     ''  Buttmannus  in  Qusbs- 
tionibus  de  DicsBarcho." 
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"  There  was  a  king  Amuntimjbus."  This  is  to  be 
the  true  name.  Myrtceu^^  AmyrthceuSy  or  ArrmthartceuSy 
is  to  be  dispossessed,  and  Amuntolsjus  is  to  be 
installed  instead,  among  the  genuine  hieroglyphical 
readings  I  Sic  corrige  meo  pericuhy  as  says  the 
celebrated  Martinus  Scriblerus,  in  whose  emenda- 
tions of  Virgil*  this  too  ingenious  criticism  of  Bunsen 
alone  has  any  parallel.  But  this  too  is  to  find  its 
way  into  editions  as  a  various  reading  •.  A  wholly 
conjectural  alteration  of  Manetho  is  proposed ;  and 
then  the  altered  reading  is  used  in  evidence  to 
support  an  alteration  of  Eratosthenes ' ! 

These  remarks  may  justify  me  in  breaking  the 
fetters  of  such  unsatisfactory  authority,  and  adopt- 
ing a  diflferent  method  of  research  ;  in  which,  what- 
ever ordeal  I  may  be  exposed  to,  I  would  bespeak 
only  a  candid  judgment,  to  deal  fairly  by  the  evidence 
which  may  be  produced.  My  object  is  never  to 
concoct  new  names,  but  rather  to  reconcile  and 
explain  old  variations  as  they  present  themselves. 
Many  of  the  variations  of  names  and  numbers  wiU 
also  be  found  afterwards  illustrated  more  fully,  in 
Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

A  brief  and  very  condensed  digest  of  evidence  was 
also  intended  to  be  given,  as  a  running  accom- 
paniment of  the  catalogue,  as  far  as  space  permitted. 
The  importance,  however,  of  this  last  feature  of 
what  was  proposed,  has  grown  so  gradually,  and 
so  greatly  beyond  what  was  anticipated,  by  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  spontaneously  falling  into 
their  natural  places,  that  it  has  overbalanced  the 
form  originally  designed,  while  it  has  conferred  a 

•  Pope's  Works. 

*  See  Mueller,  Fragm,  Hist,  Or,  ii.  565. 
'  Bunsen,  "  Egypt,"  i.  644,  675. 
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value  much  beyond  that  consideration,  in  the 
copiousness  of  proof  and  decisiveness  of  the  result. 
This  will  be  found  the  case  in  regard  to  the  fulness 
of  illustration  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty,  as  to  which 
many  interesting  particulars  have  been  brought 
together,  tending  towards  their  own  mutual  expla- 
nation and  arrangement.  Some  clear  and  decisive 
evidence  as  to  certain  facts  and  points  of  time  has 
also  been  found  and  established,  partly  by  a  process 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  pointed  out,  but  which  he 
failed  to  apply  successfully,  in  consequence  of  setting 
himself  to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the  early  Egyptian 
history  much  below  what  was  really  consistent  with 
the  facts.  The  result  to  which  this  process  has  con- 
ducted, I  have  been  enabled  to  confirm  by  another 
calculation,  based  on  a  totally  distinct  principle, 
which  has  yielded  a  conclusion  in  remarkable  agree- 
ment; and  again,  both  have  been  confirmed  by  a 
third  process,  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  scientific 
evidence  involved  in  a  statement  of  Censorinus. 
Some  evidence  has  also  presented  itself  incidentally, 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  Israelite  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
This  accumulation  of  important  matter  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  divide  the  subject  originally  intended 
for  one  chapter  into  four. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  in  the  earUer 
period  I  have  omitted  such  names  occurring  in  the 
list  of  Syncellus  or  Eusebius  as  have  apparently 
been  inserted  only  to  fill  up,  and  which  are  most 
likely  not  from  the  hand  of  Eusebius.  But  the 
omission  of  these  names  has  been  allowed  for  in  the 
numeration  of  the  kings,  which  I  have  given  from 
Mizraim  downwards,  and  also  in  brackets  fi:om 
Men6s  or  Nimrod. 

The  present  chapter,  then,  will  embrace  only  the 
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first  part  of  the  catalogue,  extending  onward  to  the 
close  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty. 

1.  MizBAiM,  the  first  colonizer  of  Egypt,  but  not 
properly  to  be  classed  with  their  kings,  is  taken  by 
Syncellus  for  Men6s,  but  erroneously  so.  If,  how- 
ever, as  some  would  have  it,  eight  generations  of 
successors  of  MenSs  were  to  be  prefixed  to  that 
which  we  have  taken  as  the  reckoning  of  Diodorus  *, 
then,  counting  also  Bousiris  distinct  from  Mends,  as 
if  one  of  his  descendants,  this  would  bring  Men^ 
into  coincidence  with  Mizraim,  a  result  accepted  by 
Eusebius,  or  at  least  by  Syncellus,  and  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  his  numeration  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
This  tracing  of  their  succession  back  to  Mizraim 
may  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mizraite  Shep- 
herds ;  but  afterwards  it  became  confused  with  that 
which  was  previously  in  use,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently revived,  of  reckoning  back  to  Men6s  as  the 
founder  of  the  throne  and  kingdom.  The  coloniza- 
tion of  the  country  by  settlers  of  the  race  of  Mizraim 
had,  no  doubt,  taken  place  long  previously  to  Mends, 
but  that  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  kingdom. 
Mizraim  himself,  being  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Konkhards,  properly  be- 
longed to  the  period  of  the  "  semi-divine  kings,"  as 

Manetho  calls  the  early  postdiluvian  patriarchs. 
«  «  «  « 

«  «  «  « 

[9.  Mbn^s  ; — NiMEOD,  foundbe  of  the  Cushitb,  or 
Hamite  Empire,  builder  op  Erech,  or  Urchoe,  hence 
called  EREKfloPHfes,  or  Urkhojius  ;  also  called  Osiris, 
or  B'ousiRis,  that  is  Lord  of  Asshur,  or  Assyria, 
whither  Nimrod  went,  and  bmlt  Nineveh. 

'  This  in  done  by  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  and  others,  on  the 
ground  of  the  statements  of  Diodorus  noticed  above  at  p.  72. 
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That  Egypt  was  thus  early  connected,  through 
the  person  of  Nimrod,  with  the  empire  of  Assyria,  is 
supported  by  the  following  early  traditionary  testi- 
mony quoted  by  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicon  Pas- 
chale,"  from  the  "  Eecognitions  of  Clement,"  which, 
though  apocryphal,  are  yet  certainly  an  early  work, 
being  cited  repeatedly  by  Origen.  OSro?  6  2Vc)3pa>8 
fieroLicija'a^  airo  AiyuuTov  eU  ^Aaavptov^,  koX  olicrja'a^ 
ct9  NhK>v  'noXiv^  &c.  •  Though  the  statement  is 
introduced  in  a  fabulous  narrative  as  St.  Peter's, 
it  is  nevertheless  remarkable  as  preserving,  in  this 
particular,  a  vestige  of  a  then  known  earlier  tradi- 
tion, corroborative  of  a  conclusion  which  we  have 
formed  on  other  and  altogether  independent  grounds. 
Heyne  in  his  edition  of  "  Apollodorus  "  (Gottingae, 
1803,  p.  409),  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  state- 
ment was  probably  taken  from  that  learned  Greek, 
from  an  iambic  line  in  the  sequel  of  the  passage 
quoted  **.  The  author  of  the  "  Chronicon  Paschale," 
in  the  same  place,  speaks  also  of  Nimrod  as  ei^ 
Aiyvwr(p  KkqptaOei^,  having  received  his  proper  allot- 
ment in  Egypt,  and  having  gone  thence  to  Babylon. 
If  so,  in  whom,  or  under  what  name,  does  he  appear 
in  Egyptian  history,  except  in  Menfis  ?] 

(0.)  10.  B'ousiEis;  Erekhoph^s,  or  IjRKHOiEus 
(Diodor.)  ;  the  first  of  the  title,  the  same  with  MenSsj 
or  Nimrod^  but  sometimes  reckoned,  as  if  a  distinct 
person,  his  first  successor,  as  by  Diodorus,  above, 
p.  81. 

N.B.  The  interval   from  Menfis  to   the  close   of 

*  Chron.  Pasch,  ed.  Ducange,  fol.  p.  28.  Ducange,  in  the  notes, 
gives  reference  to  "  Recog.  Clem."  i.  n.  30 ;  iv.  n.  29. 

'*  AvTov  Ntvov  Tov  N€/9/M)8  ol  'AcTOTpioi  irpoanfyoptwray^  "  Ovros 
Si8aa-xct  'AcrcrvpiW  cr€/Sciv  ro  wi)p."  "  Vides  iambum,  qui  forte  ex 
ApoUodoro  fluxerat." 
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the  reign  of  Konkharfis,  or  beginning  of  the  Shep- 
herd  dynasty,  is  reckoned  by  Manetho  fifteen  gene- 
rations, or  443  years.  Men6s  and  fifteen  successors, 
including  Konkharfis,  are  probably  the  sixteen  Dios- 
poUtes  of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  so  called,  "  after 
whom  Ammenemfes."  On  which  reckoning  it  wiU 
be  observed  that  the  Shepherd  dynasty  is  left  out, 
as  being  not  native,  though  it  intervened  before  the 

"  Ammenemfis  '*  mentioned. 

«  «  «  « 

«  «  «  « 

(8.)    18.    BRBKHoPHfes,   or   Ubkhojius,   B'ousieis 

(Diodor.).     The  ninth,  if  including  B'ousiris  I. 
«  «  «  « 

«  «  «  « 

(15.)  25.  KoNKHAEfes,  KoNKHAEis,  or  the  Khan 
KuiBRBS^;   also  called   BeekhophIis,  or   UrkhoaBus, 

1  The  prefix  Khan,  Kan,  or  Kon,  is  probably  analogous  to  the 
Persian  title  of  niler  or  governor,  used  also  of  the  Tartar  kings, 
and  it  may  be  compared  with  the  Heibrew  TOD,  whence  TOp,  owner 

or  lord,  Isa.  i.  3.  We  have  it  perhaps  lingering  in  the  name 
Candach,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  It  was  used  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  also  in  the  despotic  sense  of  rex  mancipiorum  {Walton, 
ProUgom.  xv.  2.)  The  name  Chasres  (XaipiTs)  occurs  separately 
from  that  prefix,  in  the  sixth  king  of  the  second  dynasty  of 
Africanus,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  enters  into  combination ;  as 
in  NepheT'KkereSf  Men-KhereSy  Zeber-Kheres,  La-KhareSy  Nephel- 
Kheres,  Each  of  these  is  thus  in  reality  two  names,  one  of 
which  might  sometimes  be  omitted.  Hence  the  later  Kan  Men- 
Kheres  (or  Menes-Khceres)  might  be  known  also  without  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  names  by  the  briefer  designation  of  the  Kan- 
Kheres,  and  this  earlier  Ken-Kheres  thus  became  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Kan  Men-Cheres. 

The  syllable  Khan  or  Khen  is  also  found  in  combination  with 
the  name  Osiris,  proving  it  to  be  an  Egyptian  title ; — Xcvoo-ipis, 
''the  Khan-Osiris,'*  applied  as  an  Egyptian  name  for  the  ivy, 
which  was  sacred  to  Bacchus  or  Osiris.  From  this  application  of 
it^  Khen  has  come  to  be  interpreted  by  some  as  if  it  were  in 
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written  in  the  Barbarous-Latin  Extracts  Neghebo- 
CHEus.  He  is  reckoned  by  Eusebius  the  twenty- 
fifth  from  Mizraim;  reaUy,  however,  he  is  the 
fifteenth  from  Mends.  And  with  this  reign,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho's  general  scheme,  terminate  the 
443  years  which  complete  the  twenty-fourth  Cani- 
cular Cycle.  Eusebius,  in  the  Greek  Sozomena  of 
the  first  book  of  his  "  Chronica,"  says  that,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  his  fifth  year  completed  seven 
hundred  years  after  Mizraim,  the  first  colonizer  of 
Egypt.  The  passage  is  given  by  Syncellus,  and  has 
been  quoted  above.  Chapter  V.,  page  144.  Its  sub- 
stance is  as  follows  :  "  Over  the  Egyptians,  twenty- 
fifth  in  the  succession,  reigned  Konkhaeis  for  five 
years.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Konkharis,  the  twenty- 
fifth  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  sixteenth  dynasty  which 
belonged  to  the  past  Canicular  Cycle  according  to 
Manetho,  there  are  completed  from  Mizraim,  the 
first  king  and  settler,  seven  hundred  years  of  the 
twenty-five  kings  *." 

meaning  equivalent  to  <l>vTovy  plant ;  and  Xci^c/nT?  equivalent  to 
tfuvTov  17X40V.  See  Yalpy's  edition  of  Jablonski's  Glossaiy,  in 
Steph.  **  TheBaur."  p.  ccxcviii.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the 
derivation  from  the  Coptic  there  given  would  confessedly  require 
the  words  to  be  altered  without  authority  to  Sxcvdo-cpis  and  Sxcv^ 
X^p^9 — ^rather  a  violent  change.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  the 
association  of  the  syllable  to  the  name  of  Osiris  may  be  rather 
taken  to  support  the  meaning  already  given.  It  is  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  names  of  kings,  and  designates  their  princely 
office.  If  some  sort  of  rose  were  called  **  the  Queen  Victoria,'* 
as  a  water  lily  is  the  "  Victoria  Regia,"  it  would  not  show  that 
the  word  queen  meant  tree,  nor  does  the  application  of  the  name 
"  King  Charles"  to  a  breed  of  dogs  affect  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  king.  How  then  should  the  application  of  the  name 
''Khan  Osiris"  to  his  sacred  ivy  affect  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Khan? 

*  Sir  George  ComewUU  Lewis  ("  Hist.  Astr."  p.  284,  note) 
says,  <'  It  is  agreed  by  modem  critics  that  these  words  are  not  to 
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It  may  be  observed  that  the  interval  from  Mends 
to  the  Shepherd  dynasty  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  interval  from  Nimrod  to  the  death  of  Abraham, 
according  to  the  Septuaguit. 

SHEPHERD  DYNASTY  IN  EGYPT. 

(16.)  26.  SiLiTfes  or  Salatis,  written  SAiTfes  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Plato,  and  by  the  pseudo-Africanus  : — 
qu.  with  an  old  form  of  the  letter  Sigma,  read 
CiXtTt9,  which  may  have  come,  by  mistake  or  partial 
obhteration  of  the  writing,  for  ^iXirts  or  ^LkirCcjv, 
the  Philistine  or  Palestinian?  Compare  Herod,  ii.  128, 
voLiirjv  ^iXmoii^,  the  "  Philistine  Shepherd^^  with  the 
designation  Hyk-S68,  "the  armed  Shepherd'*  (for  so 
that  name  ia  really  to  be  interpreted),  and  compare 
both  with  the  condition  of  the  Philistine  Shepherd 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Josephus,  fol- 
lowing Manetho,  has  applied  to  these  Shepherds  the 
designation  of  Hyk-S6s;  and  he  tells  us  that  Sds 
in  the  Egyptian  language  meant  "  Shepherd,"  but  of 
the  former  syllable  "Hyk"  he  gives  from  Manetho 
two  alternative  meanings,  "king,"  or  "captive;" 
and  he  prefers  the  latter  rendering.  Jablonski, 
however,  has  successfully  shown  that  Hyk  means 
not  "  bound  as  a  captive,"  but  "  girt  as  a  warrior," 
that  is,  "  armed ;"  or  else  "  girt  with  the  official  robe 
as  a  king '."     The  name  is  also  written  by  Josephus 

be  taken  as  proving  the  mention  of  the  Canicular  Cjcle  bj 
Manetho ! "  But  what  then  are  they  to  be  taken  as  proving  ? 
Maj  critics  combine  to  decide  contrary  to  the  evidence  ? 

'  '^Hyk  et  Hak  .^gyptiorum  sermone  non  dicitur  captivus^ 
aut  vtnctus  instar  captivi.  Proprie  vox  ilia  significat  cingere  aui 
se  ipsum,  aut  alium,  Levit.  viii.  7,  8,  13,  Luccb  xii.  36.  Dicitur 
etiam  de  animalibus,  quae  cinguntur,  aut  instemuntur,  Genes,  xxii. 
3,  Numer,  xx.  21.     Eadem  voce  significatur  ee  armare  vel  armis 
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*rKov(r<rmi  (Hyk-oussds)  and  the  second  part  of 
this  word  suggests  a  name  known  in  the  Phoenician 
traditions,  OvacDo^,  Ous6us  *. 

In  both  the  lists  of  the  Dynasties  and  also  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Plato  the  Shepherd  kings  are  called 
Phoenician  strangers  (^otwicc?  fo/ot  fiaaiXeU)  who 
took  Memphis.  The  name  of  Phoenicians  is  appUed 
also  by  Philo  to  the  Amalekites  *• 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Diodorus,  or  rather 
an  Egyptian  Oracle  whose  answer  is  recorded  by 
him,  appUes  the  name  of  Allophyli  (^Akk6<f)v\oLy 
the  same  with  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  the  name 
PhiUstines)  to  the  Shepherds  who  had  settled  in 
Egypt;  and  he  also  names  Cadmus^  among  the 
leaders  of  their  departure,  as  having  conducted  a 
portion  to  Greece.  Now,  although,  with  the  inac- 
curacy common  to  the  heathen  writers  in  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  he  confounds  them  with  that  earUer 
Shepherd  race  in  Egypt,  yet  this  testimony  is  not 
to  be  neglected,  but  placed  in  connexion  with  other 
evidence,  aH  bearing  in  the  same  direction.  See  note 
E  in  the  Appendix,  extract  from  Diodor.  xl. 

Of  this  dynasty  there  are  named  four  or  six  kings. 
The  Usts  and  the  order  of  the  kings  vary ;  but  the 
following  are  named  after  SUet6s,  Beon  or  An6n; 
Apakhnas  or  Pakhnan;  Apophis  or  Aphophis;  Ianias; 
Assis  or  AsETH ;  AnKHLfes.  But  at  most  there  were 
not  more  than  six.     The  name  Apophis,  according 

se  ctngere,  Num.  xxxi.  3,  6.  Nam  ut  Pausanias  monet :  To  ivSwax 
ra  oirXa  iicaXow  oi  iroAoiol  {cao'ao'^ou,  Anna  induere,  veteres  cin* 
gere  dicebaot.  Et  armatura  ipsa  bine  dicitur  Ephes.  vi.  13  (^th. 
Vers.)."     Jablonski,  Fanth.  jEg.  prolegomena^  §  LVii. 

^  Philo,  Bybl.  ex  Sanchoniath.,  ap.  Euseb.  "Prsep.  Evang." 
i.  10,  p.  35. 

•  Vita  Moysis^  i.  39. 
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to  Jablonski,  signifies  the  giant,  whicli  may  suggest  a 
comparison  with  the  Theban  king  Apappus  rendered 
/xeytoTo?  by  Eratosthenes.  But  if  the  Shepherds 
were  Philistines,  we  know  that  they  had  among  them 
a  race  of  giants  historically  celebrated;  and  their 
tribe  was  certainly  at  this  period  settled  at  least  con- 
tiguously. 

The  geographical  origin  of  the  PhiUstines  is 
obscure,  though  genealogically  they  were  derived 
from  Mizraim  through  Casluchim  and  Caphtor*,  and 
may  therefore  be  the  race  who,  by  their  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Egypt,  substituted  the  Mizraite  for 
the  Ayrian  or  Osirian  dynasty  \  They  seem  not  to 
have  been  of  the  native  tribes  of  Canaan,  for  they 
are  called  "  foreigners,"  "  men  of  another  tribe " 
(dXXorpiot,  Heb  xi.  34 ;  Isa.  i.  7,  LXX.  Comp.  ont  ^ 
Isa.  XXV.  2,  5,  and  dXXo<^i;Xoi,  JjXXj  passim),  though 
Palestine  eventually  received  their  name.  There  is 
nothing  adverse  to  their  having  been  settled  originally 
in  the  far  East,  and  having  thence  migrated  as  nomads 
westward  towards  the  seats  of  their  kindred  clans. 
Hindoo  tradition  is  said  to  recognize  such  a  migra- 
tion of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  PaU.  In  the  "  Chro- 
nicon  Paschale  "  we  learn  ftirther,  on  the  authority 
of  the  learned  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Cyprus  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  of  others,  that "  Mizraim,  migrating 
afterwards  to  the  eastern  parts,  became  the  colonizer 
of  Bactria,  and  gave  the  name  of  *  Asoa  of  the  Great 


•  Gen.  X.  15 ;  Deut  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Amos  ix.  7.  They 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  with  the  Cherethim,  or  Cre- 
tim,  who  peopled  and  gave  name  to  Crete.  Ezek.  xxv.  16 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  6.  Bochart  (''Phaleg."  iv.  31)  would  identify  the  Cas- 
iutfhim  with  the  Colchians,  but  Herodotus  indicates  a  different 
origin  of  that  Egyptian  colony. 

'  Manetho,  ap.  Syncel.     See  aboye,  p.  146. 
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Indies  '  to  the  interior,  or  remoter  part  of  Persia," — 
OJrroq  M€(rpa€lii  6  AlyvTmo^  fiereirevra  hrl  ra  aa/aro^ 
\uca  fiepri  olicja'a^,  olfciJTfop  yiverai  Batcrptav,  t^v 
ifrtaripav  UepaCSos  Xeyct  "Aaoa  r&v  iieydktav  *IvBciv  *. 
Agreeably  to  this  we  shall  find  these  nomad  Indian, 
yet  Mizraite,  conquerors  of  Egypt  described  by 
^schylus  upon  their  Bactrian  camels.  The  camel 
was  not  properly  an  Egyptian  animal,  nor  is  it  at  all 

depicted  on  the  monuments.  It  was  coming-in  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Shepherds  is  not  named  among  the  flocks  and 
cattle  or  other  property  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  •. 

If  the  Shepherd  dynasty  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  that 
which  j3Eschylus  alludes  to  in  a  passage  of  his 
Supplices,  when  speaking  of  the  Nile  and  Egypt,  the 
information  which  he  has  preserved  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  assigns  a  remote  Indian  or  Indo- 
Bactrian  origin  to  that  nomad  tribe. 

*IySovq  T  oKowa  vofiaSa^  UnroPafLoaiy 
cTvat  Kafi'^Xoi^  a(rrpa)3i{ovo'ais,  \06va 
trap*  AWioufny  duTvy€iTOvovfjJvov9. — 1.  283. 

Eusebius,  with  his  varied  learning,  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  referred  to  in  this  passage,  though 
he  does  not  cite  it.  He  mentions  (but  it  is  only 
slightly,  and  not  quite  in  the  right  period  of  time) 
the  Aithiopes  ah  Indo  jUwio^  Ethiopians  fi*om  the 
river  Indus.  His  expression  furnishes  us  with  the 
fact  that  these  Indian  nomads  were  a  kindred  branch 
of  the  race  of  Cush,  or  perhaps,  in  a  wider  sense,  of 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  who  had  been  formerly 
settled  on  the  river  Indus.  Aidioir^^  airo  *Ivhov 
vorafiov  avaaraarre^  irpos  ry  Aiyvm^  ^khq-ov.     His 

•  "Chron.  Pasch."  ed.  Ducange,  fol.  1688,  p.  28. 

•  Gren.  xii.  16;  xlviii.  17. 
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mention  of  them  here  is  as  settlers  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  and  therefore  before  their  entrance  and  occu- 
pation of  it;  which  followed,  however,  as* we  find 
from  ^schylus,  and  extended  as  far  up  as  the  borders 
of  the  Thebaid,  They  are  represented  by  him  not 
in  the  condition  of  captives,  but  with  their  proudly- 
mounted  and  caparisoned  riding  camels  \  occupying 
the  land  as  far  up  as  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  that 
is,  of  the  Thebaid:  for  Homer  accounts  Thebes  a 
city  of  Ethiopia ;  and  the  prophet  Nahimi  (ch.  iii. 
8,  9)  speaks  of  it  as  deriving  its  strength  from 
"  Ethiopia  and  Egypt."  And  that  this,  and  not  the 
Arabian  Ethiopia,  was  meant  by  ^schylus,  the 
reader  may  satisfy  himself,  both  from  the  general 
context,  and  by  referring  to  the  same  poet's  kindred 
play  of  "Prometheus  Vinctus"  (lines  806—810), 
where  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  country  out  of  which 
the  Nile  flows. 

The  tradition  of  the  settlement  of  these  Indian 
Mizraimite  nomads  lingered,  after  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt,  in  the  title  borne  by  the  country  adja- 
cent to  the  head  of  the  Eed  Sea;  which,  in  a  passage 
of  the  "  Chronicon  Paschale*'  (seemingly  from  Epi- 
phanius,  and  perhaps  ultimately  referable  to  Euse- 
bius),  is  called  "  Arsinoit^  of  the  Indian  quarter  ^" 
The  Arabian  Ethiopia  is  also  there  distinguished 
from  the  Ethiopia  here  mentioned,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Egypt ;  the  former  as  the  Ethiopia  which 

'  So  much  seems  implied  in  the  word  imroPafAOcri,  *^  equestrian." 
The  nature  of  the  "camel's  furniture,"  implied  in  the  word 
AtrrpafiiCava'aKt  may  be  inferred  from  hence  to  be  adapted  to 
riding.     Comp.  Gen.  xxzi.  17,  34. 

'  Koi  r^  *Efyv0pay  BaXnunrav  &irb  onro/Aaros  tw  Karh  *AfKrivctrriv  rrj^ 
"IvSuc^.  "  Chron.  Pasch."  ed.  Ducange,  p.  31.  The  same  is  also 
found  in  the  "Barbarous-Latin  Extracts,"  p.  62. 
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looks  to  the  Indians,  the  latter  as  the  Ethiopia  from 
which  the  Nile  flows  \" 

The  comparison  of  the  fragments  of  information 
from  these  various  som-ces  ftirnishes  us  with  the 
following  facts.  The  Shepherds  are  called  Allophyli, 
a  name  customarily  applied  to  the  Philistines,  but 
literally  signifying  "  another  tribe ;"  and  of  what 
neighbouring  race  were  they  another  tribe  *  ? 
They  came  from  a  land  which  had  been  colonized 
with  the  posterity  of  Mizraim.  Their  arrival  at  least 
preceded  the  dynasty  to  which  Danaus  belonged, 
judging  even  from  JBschylus,  for  he  represents  the 
fame  of  their  former  possession  of  Egypt  as  Ungering 
in  Greece  previous  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus  there.  But  indeed  they  had 
come  and  gone ;  their  first  expulsion  signalized  the 
beginning  of  that  great  dynasty,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Danaus  lived.  Their  first  appearance,  to 
some  extent,  tallies  in  time  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  who  were  a 
tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  but  not  of  the 

*  Alffioiria  ^  pkhrcfwra  Kara  'Iv8ov9,  koX  crcpa  AWunrut  o6tv  htr 
iropcvcrai  6  rwv  AWtomay  irora^ibs  6  koXov/licvos  NciXosy  Ibid.  p.  29. 
The  same  is  also  found  in  the  "  Barbarous-Latin  Extracts,"  ap. 
Sealig.  "Thesaur.  Temp."  p.  61. 

*  The  existence  of  a  third  tribe  of  the  same  people  is  indicated 
in  the  mention — quoted  by  Diodorus  from  the  historian  Euemerus, 
the  friend  of  King  Cassander — of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  Belus, 
of  the  three  tribes,  Upw  Aios  rpiffxvkalav^  which  he  had  seen  in 
the  island  Pankhaia  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (Cejlon  ?),  and  which 
had  been  erected  there  bj  a  great  conqueror,  not  improbably 
Sesostris.  A  genealogy  was  there  given  of  the  Curetoe,  or  Curetes 
(Cherethim,  or  Cretim  ?),  as  one  of  the  tribes ;  from  a  colony  of 
whom,  being  a  branch  of  the  same  race  with  the  Philistines,  the 
island  of  Crete  received  its  name.  Diodor.  '*  Fragm."  I.,  ex.  lib. 
vi.  0pp.  ed.  Wesseling,  fol.  Amst.  1746,  vol.  ii.  p.  633.  Comp. 
1  Sam.  XXX.  14,  16;  Ezek.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5. 
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same  tribe  with  the  native  Egyptians,  and  were 
hence  called  the  Allophyli,  "  the  people  of  the  other 
tribe."  They  were  probably  the  same  people  with 
the  Philistines,  or  else  a  kindred  tribe  of  that  people, 
of  which  the  Amalekites  and  the  Anakims  seem  also 
to  have  been  branches ;  in  connexion  with  which  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Arabian  historians  tell 
us  that  the  Amalekites  once  conquered  Egypt,  and 
possessed  the  throne  of  that  country  for  several 
generations.  So  Stackhouse  states  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Bible"  (Book  iv.  ch.  3),  though  he  does  not 
cite  his  authorities  more  specially,  and  I  have  not 
referred  to  them.  But  the  Arabian  tradition  seems 
to  have  represented  the  Philistines  and  Amalekites 
as  kindred  tribes,  since  Eutychius^  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  himself  an  Arabian  writer  under  the 
KhaKfs  in  the  ninth  century,  represents  these  two 
tribes  as  united  in  the  attack  upon  Israel  in  the 
Wilderness  : — "  Porro  in  deserto  oppugnarunt  illos 
AmelekitsB  et  Philistan."  Eutych.  Annal.  p.  104, 
interpr.  E.  Pocock.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are 
not  wanting  some  correspondences  of  name  near  the 
sources  of  the  Indus.  One  of  its  tributaries  in 
Oabul,  a  Httle  to  the  south  of  Bactria,  bore  the  name 
of  the  Khoes.  The  mountain  range  to  the  north  of 
it  was  called  the  Indian  Koosh  ;  and  this  may  not  be, 
as  some  have  supposed,  a  corruption  of  the  name 
Indian  Caucasus,  which  it  received  from  the  army  of 
Alexander.  Further  north  in  Sogdiana,  there  was  a 
town  called  Oaza^  one  of  the  seven  which  formed  a 
league  against  the  Macedonians ',  Aimishing  a  sin-- 
gular  coincidence  with  the  name  of  the  Philistine 
capital.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a  Hindoo  record  or 
tradition,  recognizing  the  migration  of  a  large  body 

'  Arrowsmith,  '*  Ancient  Geography  "  and  Atlas. 

Q 
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of  the  Pali,  who  extensively  ruled  in  India,  and  theip 
conquest  of  a  country  which  Captain  Wilford,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  elaborately 
argued  to  be  Egypt. 

As  regards  the  names  of  the  other  kings  of  this 
Shepherd  dynasty,  Apakhnas,  or  Pakhnan,  may  be 
compared  with  the  name  of  the  town  Tah-panhes^ 
"  the  place  of  Pakhnas,"  for  the  Egyptian  prefix  Ta 
or  Tha^  as  Jablonski  states,  means  "place"  (as  it  were 
Pakhnanopolis)  :  which  is  mentioned  Jer.  ii.  16 ;  xliii. 
7,  8 ;  xliv.  1 ;  called  Hanes^  Isa.  xxx.  4,  and  Tekaph-^ 
neheSf  Ezek.  xxx.  18,  afterwards  contracted  into 
Taphnis  and  Daphne ;  and  from  which  the  wife  of 
Pharaoh  Shishak  received  her  name,  1  Kings  xi.  19. 

The  name  of  Beon,  BiBON,  Bn6n  %  or  Anon,  I  have 
found  no  clue  to  explain ;  but  the  change  from  the 
one  form  to  the  other  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  stands  second  on  the  list,  immediately 
following  Silit^s.  Hence  the  letter  B,  which  answers 
to  the  numeral  mark  of  2,  has  either  been  added  to 
the  name  by  mistake,  or,  if  it  was  originally  part  of 
it,  has  been  abstracted  through  the  converse  of  the 
same  ndstake.  The  remaining  letters  Al<ov  or  ''Au^v 
are  not  very  dissimilar.  And  as  some  ancient  forms 
of  the  Greek  Alpha  and  Delta  are  not.  unlike,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  this  may  be  the  same  name 
which  appears  in  the  Babylonian  records  as  the 
Shepherd  Jaa>9,  or  Admv.  See  the  Table  above,  p.  164. 
AjtKHLfes,  who  is  placed  by  some  in  this  dynasty,  is 
more  likely  a  contemporary  Theban  king ;  and  we 
are  informed,  indeed,  that  Theban  kings  reigned  in 
the  period  of  the  Shepherds  151  years.  *0/xoS 
vot/ieV€9  Kal  oi  Orffiaioi  ifiaaCXevaav  en)  pva..  (See 
the  list  of  Manetho's  Dynasties,  so  called,  ascribed 
to  Africanus,  17th  Dyn.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp." 

■  Biw,  so  written  by  the  Scholiast  on  Plato. 
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p.  352.)  This  might  explain  the  insertion  of  Arkhl^g 
by  some,  and  omission  of  him  by  others.  The  name 
"  Arkhlfes "  (^Ap)(krjf;)  seems  to  me  to  present  the 
root  of  the  name  Hercules  {*HpaK\r}^),  as  it  were 
y91*7»  "  *^®  expeditionary/'  perhaps  the  very  word 
which  is  rendered  in  the  "  Excerpta  Barbara  "  Sto- 
LiAECHUS '.  If  so,  his  position  in  this  period  may 
possibly  illustrate  what  Herodotus  says  (Ub.  ii.  43) 
about  the  Egyptians  reckoning  first  eight  gods,  and 
then  twelve  ;  and  that  Hercules  was  one  of  the  twelve. 
For  their  gods  were  recognized  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  as  having  been  men;  and  the  succession 
of  the  numbers,  first  eight  and  then  twelve,  sug- 
gests the  reckoning  of  the  generations  by  Dio- 
dorus  first  eight  and  then  twelve.  In  this  view 
of  it,  as  seven  of  the  twelve  were  numbered  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Konkharfis,  five  Theban 
kings  remain  to  be  counted  as  contemporary  with 
the  Shepherds,  and  prior  to  Am6sis,  whose  expul- 
sion of  the  Shepherds  marked  a  new  epoch.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
above  allusion  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  that  the 
reckoning  of  Diodorus  requires  this  computation  of 
five  native  kings  contemporary  with  the  Shepherds. 
For  after  TJrchosBus,  the  eighth  king,  he  counts 
twelve  generations  down  to  and  preceding  Moeris, 
then  seven,  and  then  Sesostris  following  them  as  an 
eighth.  Now,  counting  thie  generations  as  above, 
there  are  seven  from  Urchoaeus  to  Konkharfis :  five 
more  will  complete  the  twelve  down  to  and  preceding 
Am6sis.     This  last  king  appears  thus  to  correspond 

*  "Oron  Stoliakchum,"  "Orus  the  Stoliaech,"  Excerpta 
Barbara,  ap,  Scaltg,  Theaaur.  Temp.  p.  74. — Compare  the  word 
aroKapxo^y  commander  of  an  expedition,  more  especially  of  a  naval 
one,  but  not  exclusirelj  so,  since  ordXos  is  used  for  either. 

Q  2 
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with  the  Moeris  or  Myris  of  Diodorus,  twenty-first 
in  the  succession.  The  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
differently  counted  by  different  persons ;  for  by  some 
the  period  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty  has  been  simply 
thrown  out  of  view,  or  passed  over  as  not  belonging 
to  the  reckoning  of  the  native  kings ;  or  taken  only 
as  equivalent  to  the  one  native  king  whom  they 
dethroned.  On  this  principle  Am6sis  would  imme- 
diately follow  Silitfis  in  the  list :  and  accordingly  he 
stands,  under  the  name  Ous6,  as  the  seventeenth  fipom 
Men6s;  while  again  on  that  principle,  reckoning  from 
Mizraim,  Sihtfis  is  the  twenty-sixth,  and  Am6sis 
would  be  twenty-seventh.  Much  confusion  was 
introduced  by  these  two  different  ways  of  counting 
respectively  from,  Mizraim  and  from  Men6s;  but 
Amflsis  is  in  truth  the  same  with  Ous6;  and  the 
latter  name  (perhaps  only  a  clipped  or  abbreviated 
form  of  the  same)  is  found  in  combination  with 
MarSs,  Ousimar6s ;  so  that  hence  there  may  be  no 
improbability  that  he  had  also  the  designation  of 
Mar6s,  Moeris,  or  Myris,  as  Diodorus  gives  it,  for 
the  associations  of  names  are  not  casual,  but  run  in 
families.  He  appears  also  to  be  the  same  with 
Moscheris,  or  Am6sis  Khaerfes,  the  seventeenth  in 
the  hst  of  Eratosthenes  ®. 

These  things  stand  connected  with  the  reign  of 
Am6sis,  which  we  have  not  yet  come  to ;  but  they 
are  necessary  to  be  noticed  here  because  they  also 
are  intimately  connected,  with  the  duration  of  the 
Shepherd  dynasty.  Roughly  estimated,  five  gene- 
rations of  Theban  kings  might  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  150  years.  And  they  are  thus  estimated  in  the 
words  quoted  above  (pva)  ;  but  in  Manetho's  general 
scheme,  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  is  stated  at  forty 
years  more  than  this,  namely  190  years ;  at  least  he 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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there  assigns  190  years  to  the  dynasty  preceding  the 
eighteenth,  whether  exclusively  to  the  Shepherd 
dynasty,  or  rather  to  the  Tbeban  contemporary  with 
it.  His  general  preference  is  to  count  by  native 
dynasties.  His  reckoimig,  however,  had  obviously 
varied  in  diflferent  places  and  in  different  copies  of 
his  works,  by  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  a  reign 
or  two,  or  in  some  other  way.  Scaliger,  indeed, 
expressly  informs  us  that  a  dynasty  which  Eusebius 
numbers  the  sixteenth,  but  which  seems  rather  to  be 
the  Theban  dynasty  contemporary  with  the  Shep- 
herds, was  stated  in  some  copies  at  a  duration  of 
160  years,  in  others  190  ®.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Philistine  Shep- 
herds are  mentioned  as  having  been  met  with  by 
Abraham  in  Palestine,  was  the  year  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  when  the  bloom  of  her  meridian  beauty 
had  just  been  restored  to  Sarah ;  and,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  there  are  just  160  years  from  the 
birth  of  Isaac  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  by 
Am6sis.  It  may  also  be  worthy  of  remark,  that 
190  years,  counted  back  from  their  expulsion  by 
Amdsis,  carry  up  to  a  date  about  two  years  after 
Abraham's  departure  with  Terah,  his  father,  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  arrival  at  Haran.  We  shall 
afterwards  show  *  that  political  events  had  occurred 
in  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  and  in  other  central 
parts  of  Asia  about  that  time,  which  account  for  a 
wave  of  pastoral  emigration  rolling  westward,  and 
partially  reaching  Egypt,  not  improbably  within  two 
years,  while  Abraham  remained  at   Haran.      But 

•  Euseb.  "Chron."  1,  ap.  Scalig.  Thesaur.  Temp.  p.  18,  and 
Euseb.  "Chron.  Can."  Lat.  sub.  init,  Ibid.  p.  57.  Syncel. 
"  Chronogr.*'  p.  96.  See  the  passage  cited  above,  Chap.  III.  p.  83, 
fwte,  with  remarks  there. 

*  Below,  Chap.  XI. 
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they  entered  peacefiilly  for  refiige.  Agam,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  the  Philistine 
Shepherds  began  to  make  a  gradual  entrance  into 
Egypt  the  year  after  Abraham  first  met  with  them 
in  Palestine.  The  two  numbers  190  and  160  are 
thus  accounted  for.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first 
entrance  of  the  Shepherds  into  Egypt  was  peacefiil ; 
their  encroachment  gradual.  Their  forcible  seizure 
and  tenure  of  the  sovereignty  of  Lower  Egypt  did 
not  last  nearly  160  years.  Eusebius  in  his  "  Chro- 
liicus  Canon,"  according  to  Jerome,  makes  it  103 : 
it,  was  strictly  88.  The  Shepherds  of  the  Seven- 
teenth. Dynasty  *  held  power  in  Lower  Egypt  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Thebans  of  the  Sixteenth 
in  ihe  upper  country,  as  we  are  told:  and  this 
interlacing  of  their  periods  prevents  us  from  so 
perfectly  extricating  the  details  of  the  measured 
time.  The  years  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  six  in 
number  in  the  list  of  them  now  found  in  the  text  of 
Josephus,  do  not  accord ;  but  the  duration  of  the 
four  Shepherd  kings  in  that  list  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Eusebius,  if  modified  by  comparison 
with  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  14),  may  be  reconcilable 
with  the  general  measure  of  the  time  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Philistine  tribe  into  Palestine '.     In 

*  The  Scholiast  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  (0pp.  ed.  Valpy,  vol. 
iz.,  Schol.  p.  90)  counts  the  Shepherd  dynasty  the  seyenteenth. 
As  to  the  date  of  the  Scholiast  himself,  as  he  cites  Proclus,  who 
died  A.D.  485,  he  probably  lived  between  that  time  and  the  edict 
of  JuBtinian,  which  imposed  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens 
forty-fo«r  years  afterwards.     Gibbon,  Rom,  Emp, 

•2ain,s     hriiff 19 

*Kvwv  „  itr/  (read  fju^)  .  .  .  .44 
*A^<D^i9  „  cS'  (read  ^K)  .  .  .  .64 
*Avxkrj%     „  X'  (read  *A9rap(va?,  X^')         .         .     36 

oftov  rn;  py  (corrige  piy)  163 
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the  measurement  of  the  periods  in  different  places, 
even  of  the  same  authors,  there  is  a  variation  within 
approximate  limits,  as  if  the  dates  and  measurements 
might  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  in  reference 
to  different  stages  of  the  events.  It  seems  also  im- 
possible to  acquit  Manetho  of  wavering  and  uncer- 
tainty in  his  statements,  as  regards  the  Shepherd 
period  of  the  history.  We  have  not,  indeed,  the 
details  of  his  history  sufficiently  to  compare  wiih  hia 
general  scheme ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that,  in 
the  absence  df  these,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  fix)m 
that  general  scheme  more  than  the  most  general 
results.  But  there  is  considerable  indication  of 
confiision  and  uncertainty  having  existed  in  the 
mind  of  Manetho  between  the  earlier  Shepherds  and 
the  Israelites;  and  this  tendency  may  have  been 
increased:  by  the  fact  of  a  renewed  iavasion  of  Egypt 
by  the  Philistine  Ainalekite  Shepherds  having  oc- 
curred in  the  minority  of  Sesostris,  during  part  of 
the  time  when  the  Israehtes  were  in  Egypt.  Thus 
we  find  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  26,  ii.  2)  affirming 
Manetho  to  have  said  that  the  Jews  (but  he  speaks 
here  manifestly  by  confusion  of  the  earlier  Shepherds) 
departed  out  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tethmdsis ; 
and  he  makes  a  further  confusion  apparently  of  the 
date  of  the  expulsion  with  the  date  of  the  entrance  of 
these  earlier  Shepherds,  when  he  says  it  was  three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  Danaus  fled 
to  Argos.  The  date  here  indicated  must  be  the 
beginning  of  the  violent  domination  of  the  Shepherds, 
not  their  expulsion,  unless  Manetho  had  reference  to 
a  previous  attempt  at  expulsion,  short-lived,  and 
which  only  provoked  their  more  vengeful  and  de- 
structive return ;  for  the  393  years,  together  with 
the  reigns  of  Sesostris  I.  and  II.  (59  +  66  years). 
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are  expressly  given,  to  make  up  the  sum  of  518 
years ;  which,  it  may  be  observed  in  the  sixteenth 
of  the  dynastic  lists  ascribed  to  A&icanns^  are 
assigned  as  the  duration  of  the  dominion  or  occu- 
pancy of  the  Shepherds.  The  same  computation 
may  seem  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  statement,  which 
assigns  the  duration  of  511  years  to  their  reign ;  the 
diflTerence  of  the  two  implying  only  an  interval  of 
seven  years  besides,  as  having  broken  the  continuity 
of  the  time  in  the  518  years  of  Shepherd  occupancy. 
But  if  the  511  and  the  518  years  are  to  be  taken  as 
terminating  at  the  same  date,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  do  not  allow  so  long  a  period  as  190  or  160 
years  for  the  violent  Shepherd  occupation  of  Egypt, 
but  only  88  down  to  their  expulsion  by  Am6sis, 
because  the  518  years  measure  down  to  the  death  of 
Sesostris  11.,  and  the  Exodus  of  Israel  under  his 
successor,  which  immediately  followed. 

In  regard  to  these  long  measurements,  we  shall 
have  some  remarks  to  oflfer  afterwards,  when  other 
evidence  is  before  us.  It  will  be  found  that  they 
include  the  time  of  the  IsraeUtes  in  Egypt,  and  go 
distinctly  towards  proving  the  ftdl  period  of  four 
hundred  years  for  the  sojourning  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
onward  to  the  Exodus  under  Moses  (compare  Gen. 
XV.  13;  Exod.  xii.  40;  Acts  vii.  6;  Gal.  iii.  17). 
With  that  question,  or  with  Josephus's  unsettled  view 
of  it  ("  Antiq."  ii.  15,  contrary  to  "  Antiq."  ii.  9),  we 
are  not  at  present  concerned.  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  sufficient  reason  to  take  the  passage  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (ch.  iii.)  otherwise  than  in 
agreement  with  Exod.  xii.  40.  But  the  object  before 
us  is  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  what  Manetho's 
chronology  really  was,  not  whether  it  was  right. 
The  point,  however,  is  worthy  to  be  remembered, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  recur  to  it. 
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We  have  seen  from  the  fragments  of  Chaldean 
history,  transmitted  by  Abydenus  and  Apollodorus 
after  Berosus,  that  the  Shepherd  dynasty  established 
itself  at  Babylon,  and  maintained  its  ground  there 
for  some  reigns  later  than  the  date  of  its  expulsion 
from  Egypt  by  Amdsis.  The  wave,  in  short,  roUed, 
as  has  been  shown,  from  the  far  north-east,  even 
from  Bactria.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
dynasty  at  Babylon,  four  expeditions,  naval  and 
military,  whether  national  or  piratical,  were  directed 
against  it,  by  the  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
leaders  of  which,  in  the  terrors  of  the  people,  and 
the  wonder-loving  traditions  of  their  children,  were 
regarded  as  strange  amphibious  creatures,  on  land 
by  day,  retiring  to  the  sea  at  night.  Thus  Aby- 
denus, after  mentioning,  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Babylon,  Da6s,  the  Shepherd,  adds  these  words, — 
i<f>  oS  8'  Si<^i;€i9  €19  y^v  ac  dakdairq^  oi/eSvo'ai/,  &p  ra 
ovo/iaTa  ravra*  Ev€S(oko^,  'Evevyafio^,  ^Evafiovko^/Avq' 
/i€i/ro5  *.  The  appellation  of  hi<f)vri^  is  found  apphed 
also  to  Cecrops,  and  some  others.  These  four 
remarkable  invasions  seem  probably  to  indicate  that 
a  succession  of  Shepherd  sovereigns,  or  at  least 
more  than  a  single  reign,  is  included  under  the  name 
of  Da6s  the  Shepherd,  at  Babylon.  If  we  compare 
the  name  Da6s  or  Da6n  with  Philistine  names,  it 
may  suggest  "  Dagon,"  with  a  diflferent  spelling 
only,  assuming  the  g  to  have  originally  represented 
a  letter  sometimes  so  pronounced,  sometimes  quies- 
cent, such  as  y  in  Hebrew. 

Of  the  other  kings  who  are  mentioned  in-  this 
Shepherd  dynasty,  Ianias  I  suspect  to  be  not  a  king 
at  all,  but  the  celebrated  chief  magician  who  is 
mentioned  together  with  Jambres;  and  if  so,  he 
belongs  to-  the  period  of  the  powerful  kings  of  the 

*  Euseb.  "  Chron."  i.  Gr.,  p.  5,  ap.  Scalig.  Thesaur,  Temp, 
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eighteenth  dynasty,  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  close  of  it.  The  fact 
that  so  many  writers  have  confounded  the  Shepherd 
dynasty  with  the  Israelites,  makes  it  credible  that  a 
person,  remarkable  in  the  period  of  the  latter,  might 
be  erroneously  inserted  in  the  period  of  the  former. 
And^Iani^  is  only  found  in  one  of  the  Usts,  namely, 
that  of  Josephus,  by  whom  that  confusion  of  the 
Shepherds^  with  the  Israehtes  was  certainly  fallen 
int6*  -  Assis  and  Asbth  may  be  Theban  kings ;  the 
fofmfer,  like^  Ous6,  a  clipped  form  or  portion  of  the 
same  name  with  Am6sis,  Am&sis,  Amesses,  and 
RbatDi^sges  :  the  other  identical  or  at  least  liable  to 
be  cofifovfnded  with  Seth6s,  only  with  prefix.  It  is 
S£i,id*of  Asethby  Eusebius,  that  in  his  reign  the  calf 
wag  deified  and  called  Apis.  The  worship  of  the 
calf  Seettis  unlikely  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Shepherds ;  and  if  it  had  been  introduced  by  men 
wha  were  so  had.  in  abomination  by  the  Egyptians, 
we  might  have  expected  it  to  have  been  expelled 
along  with  them.  Moreover,  if  the  Shepherds  were 
of  the  saine  people  with  the  Philistines,  we  do  not 
seem  to  find  that  worship  existing  among  them. 
Again,  compare  also  what  is  said  as  to  this  worship 
in  the  reign  of  Kods^  Kate-Khos^  or  KenuKMs 
(Dyn.  2.),  that  "Apis  and  Mnevis,  and  also  the 
Mendesian  goat,  were  recognized  as  gods  in  his 
reign :''  otc  koX  6  '^AinSf  kol  6  Mvcvi^,  dXXa  kol  6 
MevStja-LO^  rpdyost  0€ol  hfOfiiaOTja-av  *.  The  worship 
of  Apis  was  connected  with  the  belief  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  especially  of  Osiris  ®.  Aseth, 
whom  Eusebius  places  thirty-second  from  Mizraim, 
is  also  said  to  have  added  to  the  year  the  five  days 

•  Vid.  ap.  Scalig.  "Thesaur.  Temp."  Gr.,  pp.  14  and  341. 

•  Diodor.  i.  85. 
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called  the  EpagomenoB;  which  are  over  the  round 
number  of  the  360  days,  at  which  the  year  had  pre- 
viously been  estimated,  (Euseb.  "  Chron."  i.,  Scalig. 
"Thesaur.  Temp/'  p.  23.)  This  was  the  act  of  a  Sophi 
or  Philosopher, — not,  we  should  suppose,  of  a  calf- 
worshipper,  were  it  not  for  the  attested  connexion  of 
that  worship  with  the  Oriental  philosophical  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis.  It  calls  to  mind,  not  ob- 
scurely, the  golden  circle  divided  into  365^  equal 
parts,  to  represent  the  days  of  the  year,  which  was 
in  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  also  called  Memnon 
and  Sesostris,or  Sethdsis,  and  Seth6s,  as  by  Josephus* 
It  agrees  also  with  what  an  ancient  Scholiast  tells 
us  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  kings,  in  the  temple  of 
Apisy  to  maintain  unaltered  the. year  of  365. days;  in 
which  a  connexion  of  the  warship  of  Apis,  .with  the 
introduction  of  the  five  days  called  .Epagbmena9, 
appears,  very  strikingly.  The  passage,  of  the  Scholiast 
referred,  to,  descriptive  of  the  inauguration  of  their 
kings,  which  Diodorus  tells  us  took  place  in  the 
temple  of  ^Apis  \  is  given  by  Jablonsld  as  foUows. 
"  In  templo  .-^gypti  Memphi,  mos  fuit  solio  regio 
decorari'  reges,  satis  religiose  tunicati :  et  tauro, 
quem.Apim  appellant,  jugum.  portare*fas  crat,  .  .  .  . 
et  per  vicum  unum  duci.  D.educitur  autem  a  sacer- 
dote  Isidis,  in  locimi  qui  nominatur  Adytos,  et.jure- 
jurando  adigitur,  n^que  mensem,  neque  diem  inter- 
calandum,  quem  in  festum  diem  immutarent,  sed 
CCGLXV  dies  peracturos,  sicut  institutum  est  ab 
antiquis  ■/* 

The  Scholiast  on  Plato  informs  us  that  the  intro- 


'  In  H.  Valesii  "  Excerptis,"  p.  354,  cited  by  Jablonskii 
■  "  Scholiastes  Germanici  in  Aratea,"  p.  120,  edit.  Sant-Andr. 
de  A.  1583,  cited  by  Jablonskt,  "  Fantk,  ^gypt,^^  lib.  iv.  c.  2, 
p.  210.     Apis  seems  here  to  be  called  "  JEgyptiis." 
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duction  of  the  year  of  365  days  was  ascribed  by 
Manetho  to  the  first  king  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty, 
SaitSs.  But  in  his  statement  it  is  mixed  up  with  the 
conversion  of  the  lunar  month  into  a  calendar  month 
of  thirty  days,  by  the  addition  of  twelve  hours  to 
every  month,  giving  in  the  first  instance  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  in  all  360  days.  We 
know  that  a  year  of  that  measure  was  in  use  for  some 
time.  These  therefore  are  two  very  difierent  stages  of 
progress,  which  appear  to  be  here  run  together  into 
one^.  This  mistake  may  have  been  gone  into  by 
Manetho,  as  the  Scholiast  asserts;  and  if  so,  it 
agrees  with  his  having  in  his  general  scheme  placed 
the  commencement  of  the  Canicular  Cycle  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  and  may 
fiirnish  a  clue  to  unravel  some  inconsistency  and 
perplexity  in  his  treatment  of  the  history  and 
chronology  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
dependent  on  it.  Probably  both  are  in  some  degree 
the  result  of  his  having  fallen  into  some  confusion 
of  the  Israelites  with  the  earlier  Shepherds. 

As  however  the  determination  of  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Egyptian  year  of  365  days, 
together  with*  the  Canicular  Cycle,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  chronology,  and  requires  a  special  treat- 
ment, depending  much  upon  simple  numerical  con- 
siderations and  facts  of  nature,  it  is  desirable  to 
assign  it  a  distinct  Chapter. 

*  'O  8e  'Stairtf^  irpoa'€^K€  rf  fii;vi  a>pas  i)3',  &9  cTvcu  ^/tcpuv  X'  koX 
T«p  ivuLVT^  Tffiepa^  v  (c'  ?),  koI  ytyovey  rffi€pSiV  t$€,  Schol.  "  iu 
Plat.  TimaBum,"  p.  91,  Plat.  0pp.,  ed.Valpy,  vol.  ix. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CALCULATION  OF  THE  DATE  OF  THE  LEGALIZED  INTRODUCTION  OF 
THE  EGYPTIAN  YEAR  OF  365  DAYS,  TOGETHER  WITH  ITS  SOTHIC 
CYCLE,  BY  THE  RETROGRESSION  OF  THE  THOTH,  WITH  COL- 
LATERAL EVIDENCE;  AFFORDING  AN  APPROXIMATE  DEMON- 
STRATION OF  THE  DATE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CIRCLE  OF  08YMANDYAS 
OR  8SSOSTRIS. 

THE  date  of  the  legalized  introduction  of  the  year 
of  365  days,  which  is  of  primary  importance 
to  historical  chronology,  admits  of  being  calculated ; 
but.  though  the  principles  on  which  this  may  be 
done  have  been  long  ago  pointed  out,  there  has  been 
failure  hitherto  in  their  application,  owing  to  certain 
demonstrable  errors  in  the  data  which  have  been 
conventionally  admitted.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
suggested  that  as  the  Golden  Circle  in  the  tomb  of 
Osymandyas  was  divided  into  365  days,  each  of  the 
divisions  also  having  the  heUacal  risings  and  settings 
of  the  stars  on  that  day  noted  upon  it,  it  may  be 
concluded  thence  that  it  was  that  king,  also  called 
Amenophis  and  Memnon,  who  estabKshed  this  year, 
fixing  the  beginning  of  it  to  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  Golden  Circle  was  carried  away  by 
Cambyses,  and  its  direct  evidence  as  to  the  position 
of  the  commencing  Thoth,  or  first  day  of  the  first 
month  of  the  moving  Egyptian  year,  is  thus  lost. 
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The  year  of  365  days,  with  its  cycle  of  revolution, 
owed  its  scientific  origin  to  Thoth  or  Hermes,  and 
had  been  in  use  among  the  learned  and  scientific  for 
a  short  time  before  the  accession  of  the  king,  in 
whose  tomb,  prepared  by  himself  in  his  lifetime,  the 
Golden  Circle  was  placed ;  but  its  appropriation  as 
a  monument  of  this  king  certainly  indicates  that  it 
was  from  him  that  it  received  its  legal  sanction  and 
public  establishment.  And  at  the  time  when  the 
year  was  thus  publicly  sanctioned  and  instituted 
by  authority  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month,  called  Thoth  after  the 
scientific  author  of  that  new  reckoning,  must  have 
been  placed  in  coincidence  with  one  of  the  equinoxes 
or  one  of  the  solstices. 

Now  it  was  computed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that 
the  Thoth  corresponded  to  the  vernal  equinox  in  the 
year  B.C.  884,  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  before 
the  era  of  Nabonassar ;  which  is  assuming  that  era 
to  have  commenced  on  the  26th  of  February  (Julian 
time)  B.C.  747,  "thirty-three  days  and  five  hours 
before  the  vernal  equinox."  On  this  ground  partly. 
Sir  Isaac  chose  the  year  B.C.  884  for  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Osymandyas,  otherwise  called  Memnon  or 
Amenophis ' ;  but  in  so  doing  he  shortened  the 
chronology  beyond  what  any  one  would  defend. 
There  is  no  special  reason  why  we  should  fix  upon  the 
vernal  rather  than  the  autumnal  equinox;  and  indeed 
Sir  Isaac  only  says  that  "  they  might  place  the 
beginning  of  this  new  year  upon  the  vernal  equinox." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  the  autumnal  equinox 
(and  we  know  historically  that  the  civil  year,  which 
the  Israelites  used  in  Egypt,  and  no  doubt  in  common 

*  Sir  I.  Newton,  "  Chron."  p.  31,  and  pp.  80,  81.  The  reader 
may  here  refer  to  Chap.  IL,  above,  pp.  45 — 48,  No.  TL  VII.  Vm. 


7  ^''       •  ^^•^^^ ■  -»- 
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with  the  natives,  began  in  the  autumn^;  Exod.  xxiii. 
16,  xii.  2,  Levit.  xxiii.  34),  then,  still  calculating 
back,  the  Thoth  would  be  theoretically  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  autumnal  equinox,  say  half  a  Cani- 
cular Cycle  (730  years)  earlier,  which  would  bring 
it  to  about  B.C.  1614:  but  this  is  supposing^  as  before, 
that  the  date  above  assumed  for  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
was  correct.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  Tiot 
correct,  but  has  been  assumed  on  insuflGlcient  grounds, 
and  that  the  date  to  which  the  calculation  ought  to 
conduct  was  the  20th,  not  the  26th  of  February,  B.C. 
747,  the  exact  era  having  apparently  been  fixed  by 
the  Alexandrian  Astronomers  by  calculating  back 
fi'om  the  great  ecHpse  of  28th  May,  B.C.  585,  nine 
measures  of  the  Saros  or  Chaldean  Cycle  of  eclipses. 
This  gives  the  20th  of  February,  B.C.  747^  Juhan  time, 
which  would  be  thirty-nine  days  and  twelve  hours 
before  the  vernal  equinox. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  this  discovery  by  means  of 
the  Chaldean  Cycle  of  eclipses  ^  I  did  not  at  once 
perceive  to  thefiiU.  extent  its  extreme  value,  nor  the 
important  and  decisive,  consequences  involved  in  it 
to  remoter  chronology.  I  may  therefore  be  per- 
mitted briefly  to  refer  to  the  subject,  because  the 
difference  of  six  days  and  a  few  hours  here  gives  rise 
to  a  considerable  difference  in  the  number  of  years 
to  be  computed  back  fi:om  that  date;  for  every  one 
of  thosQ  d^y 6  makes  the  difference  of  a  quadrennial 
period  in  counting  backwards,  since  .  it  affects  to 
that  extent  the  time  when  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyp- 
tian jeapr  ppincided  with  the  vernal  equinox. 

'  The  Nile's  inimdation  is  said  to  he  at  its  height i  at  'the 
autumnal  equinox,  which  inight  afford  a  reason  among  others  ibr 
taking  the  commencement  of  the  jcar  at  first  from  that  point.   ' 

•  **  Isaiah's  Testimony  for  Jesus,"  Appendix,  pp.  503-:-505,  604 
—606,  and  "  Shadow  on  the  Sundial,"  p.  5. 
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Now,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  date,  as  regards  the  day  of  months  which  has 
passed  current  for  the  commencing  era  of  Nabonassar 
except  a  statement  of  Censorinus,  according  to  which 
the  984th  annual  recurrence  of  the  Thoth  or  opening 
day  of  the  first  month  of  that  era  fell  upon  the 
seventh  day  before  the  Kalends  of  July  (that  is 
the  25th  of  June)  in  the  year  of  the  Consulship  of 
Ulpius  and  Pontianus,  in  which  he  was  writing  (a.d. 
238).  Counting  back  thence  for  the  Egyptian  year 
the  omitted  intercalary  days  of  the  Jrdian  year, 
which  in  the  space  of  984  years  would  amount  to 
246,  we  are  brought  to  the  26th  of  February, 
thus : — 
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But  Censorinus  counted,  for  the  century  preceding 
his  own,  twenty-six  intercalary  days,  instead  of  t  wenty- 
j5ve,  as  there  would  be  according  to  the  Julian  year. 
This  shows  that  he  was  working  with  other  measures 
of  the  year  besides  the  Julian  and  the  Egyptian, 
and  in  fact  that  he  was  counting  by  the  sidereal  year. 
The  Astronomer  Ptolemy  also  is  known  to  have 
computed  the  grand  revolution  of  the  Egyptian  year 
not  by  comparison  with  the  Juhan  year,  but  by  the 
solar  year,  and  according  to  a  measure  of  it  very 
nearly  in  agreement  with  that  of  Hipparchus,  but 
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erring  a  little  fiirtlier  from  the  truth ;  for  he  took 
the  cycle  of  the  grand  revolution  of  the  Egyptian 
year  as  equivalent  to  1476  of  those  solar  years  *, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  solar  year  were 
assumed  to  consist  of  365  days,  5  hours,  56  minutes, 
6  seconds  *.  Clearly  therefore,  on  the  showing  both 
of  Censorinus  and  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  a  sufficiently 
palpable  error  to  count  back  the  commencing  date  of 
the  era  of  Nabonassar  by  the  intercalary  days  of  the 
Julian  year. 

The  Julian  year  is  nearly  in  the  mean  between  the 
solar  year  and  the  sidereaL  In  the  calculation  of 
the  solar  year  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  we  omit 
one  of  the  quadrennial  intercalations  (in  other 
words,  one  leap  year)  in  the  century,  three  centuries 
out  of  four.  For  the  calculation  of  the  sidereal 
year,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  necessary  to  insert 
one  more  intercalary  day ,  in  the  century,  in  two 
centuries  out  of  three.  A  .century  of  solar  years 
has  ordinarily  only  twenty-four  intercalary  days ;  a 

*  Tots  ^iirroi  dvo  rrj^  rcXcvr^  'AXcf ovSpov  \lrq<fMff>opLas  rtav  daripiav 
o  avros'  0iX(xro^os  [nroXc^aios]  iv  vpo^c^ois  Kovoo'tp  javov  iru>¥ 
Tr€ptj68taVf  rjroi  diroKarcurracrci  AiywruiKOv  cvos  &ovs  liiBtro,  Sjncel. 
"  Chronogr."  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

'  Hipparchus's  measure  of  the  Bolar  year  is  stated  to  have 
been  366d.  5h.  65m.  12s.,  which  is  53  seconds  shorter  than 
Ptolemy's,  and  so  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  Consistently  with 
his  error  in  elongating  the  year  of  Hipparchus,  already  too  long, 
Ptolemy  diminished  the  quantity  which  Hipparchus  had  assigned 
for  the  annual  recession  of  the  equinoctial  points,  though  already 
estimated  too  low.  For  Hipparchus  had  made  it  one  degree  in 
seventy-five  years,  but  Ptolemy  reduced  it  to  one  degree  in  ninety 
years.  Astronomy  was  retrograding  in  these  practical  points,  as 
it  had  also  prodigiously  retrograded  in  the  theory  of  the  solar 
system  from  the  view  of  it  received  and  obscurely  taught  by 
Pythagoras,  and  revived  after  dreary  ages  of  darkness  by  Coper- 
nicus. 
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century  of  sidereal  years  would  ordinarily  have 
twenty-six.  The  respective  measures  of  the  several 
years  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Solar  year  according  to  Newton,  865  days,  6  hoars,  48  min.,  57  sec.* 
The  Sidereal  according  to  Ferguson,  865     „     6     „       9    „     141  „ 
The  Julian  year  865     „     6     „      —    „     —    „ 

The  Egyptian  year  865 


9»  *» 


It  appears  to  me  then  that,  as  in  his  computation 
Censorinus  was  dealing  with  a  question  ostensibly 
connected  with  the  rising  of  the  star  Sothis,  he  took 
the  sidereal,  not  the  Julian,  year  to  compare  with  the 
Egyptian,  and  consequently  assigned  twenty-six 
intercalary  days  to  the  century,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned. Now  in  calculating  back,  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary by  the  sidereal  year  would  correspond  not  to 
the  26th  but  the  20th  of  February  Julian  time ;  for 
in  the  space  of  984  Egyptian  years,  the  simi  of  983 

*  According  to  Lacaille,  365d.  5b.  48m.  498.  '^Encjcl. 
Brit,"  edit,  vii.,  Art.  "  Astron.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  725.  In  the  same 
article,  both  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  editions,  the  measure  of 
the  year  is  given  365d.  5h.  48m.  49'62s.  According  to  Dr. 
Colenso's  statement,  the  odd  number  of  seconds  is  51i ;  according 
to  Lalande  and  BaiUy,  45  or  43  seconds ;  according  to  Norisins, 
48  seconds  (for  the  three  last,  see  Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellen."  iii. 
567).  Mr.  Denison,  in  his  little  popiilar  work  on  Astronomy, 
tells  us  that  the  English  astronomers  have  now  settled  the  year 
to  be  365d.  5h.  48m.  47Js.  In  the  same  place  he  gives  the 
sidereal  year  S65'256S  days.  Hansen  gives  the  solar  or  tropical 
year  365d.  5h.  48m.  46*  15s.  The  tropical  year,  being  affected 
by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  subject  to  an  inequality,  and, 
according  to  the  theory  of  Lagrange,  is  shorter  at  the  present  time 
by  40*5  seconds  than  it  was  b.c.  3102  ("  Encycl.  Brit.,"  edit,  vii., 
Astron.),  .A  lower  estimate  of  this  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
year  was  formed  by  Laplace,  according  to  which  it  is  now  not  9 
or  10  seconds  (as  Lagrange),  but  about  4*2  seconds  shorter  than 
about  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  It  may  be  prudent  to  consider 
these  last  conclusions  as  still  awaiting  confirmation  from  experi- 
ence. 
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sidereal  years  would  exceed  the  sum  of  so  many  Julian 
by  six  days,  seven  hours,  twenty-four  minutes,  thirty- 
three  and  a  half  seconds :  and  the  date  by  the  sidereal 
year  would  be  carried  so  much  further  back. 

We  can  scarcely  too  highly  appreciate  the  singular 
value  of  the  fact  thus  brought  to  light  respecting 
the  computation  of  Censorinus,  and  the  era  of 
Nabonassar.  Manifestly  since  the  JuUan  year  is  in 
the  mean  between  the  solar  and  sidereal,  and  its 
diflFerence  from  the  solar  is  even  greater  than  from 
the  sidereal,  the  same  accuracy  of  observation  which 
detected  the  latter  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  over- 
looked the  former.  The  precise  measure  of  the  solar 
year,  as  we  now  have  it,  might  not  have  been  reached. 
The  Julian  year  was  taken  as  very  nearly  the  exact 
mean  between  the  two  years ;  estimating  the  defect 
of  the  solar  year  as  compared  with  the  Julian  about 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  sidereal.  The  fact  that  that 
allowance  of  six  days  is  the  diflference  between  the 
date  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  as  found  by  the  Saros 
or  cycle  of  eclipses — the  20th  February  {Julian) — 
and  the  date  26th  February,  which  in  modem  times 
has  been  calculated  for  it  by  the  omitted  intercalary 
days  of  the  Julian  year,  is  thus  explained ;  and  it 
indicates  what  it  was  which  constituted  the  reign  of 
Nabonassar  an  era  to  the  astronomers.  It  was  the 
recognition  of  the  divergence  of  the  solar  and  the 
sidereal  year,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  re- 
spectively, from  the  mean  measure  of  365J  days, 
which  is  adopted  in  the  Julian  year,  but  which  many 
ages  before  JuHus  Caesar  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
Canicular  Cycle.  Apart  from  this  the  era  of  Nabo- 
nassar would  have  been  to  the  astronomers  no  era  at 
all,  but  simply  a  continuation  of  the  old  Egyptian 
year   and    cycle.      And    yet   it    was    chiefly,   nay 

R  2 
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exclusively,  the  cistronomers  wlio  accounted  it  an  era  \ 
The  Egyptian  years  were  continued  in  it,  at  the  same 
measure  as  before,  namely  365  days  each ;  but  the 
truer  proportionate  value  of  these  years  in  com- 
parison with  the  solar  and  sidereal  years  had  come 
to  be  understood.  With  the  Julian  year,  as  such, 
that  era  had  nothing  to  do ;  though  it  had  to  do 
with  the  Canicular  Cycle,  which  had  probably  been 
directly  instrumental  to  the  discovery  of  the  diver- 
gence of  the  two  years  in  the  currency  of  its  long 
period.  In  their  calculations  this  divergence  would 
be  allowed  for  after  the  era  of  its  discovery,  which 
is  assi&nied  by  the  astronomers  of  Alexandria  to  the 
reign  S^Nabonassar.  In  corroboration  of  this  view, 
we  shall  presently  refer  to  an  incidental  statement 
of  the  late  Professor  Robison  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  a  man  of  the  highest  scientijfic  and  lite- 
rary attainments ;  but  it  is  necessary  at  present,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  connexion  of  the  train  of 
thought,  to  assume  it  as  granted  that  it  is  as  has 
been  stated. 

Taking  then  these  facts  into  account,  and  placing 
the  Thoth  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  as  it  was  really 
calculated  by  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  on  the 
20th  of  February  (Julian  time)  B.C.  747,   which  is 

'  ''Nonquam  enim  JEgjptii  annos  suos  populares  a-  Thoth 
Nabonassan  numeranint :  sed  soli  astrologi  ^gjptii  ea  epocha 
usi  sunt,  propter  Chaldaeos,  qui  longissimi  temporis  obserrationes 
Buas  ab  initio  Nabonassari  repetebant.  .  .  .  Omnino  scias  epo- 
cham  Nabonassari  nunquam  in  usum  popularem  ^gyptiis  re* 
ceptam  fuisse  quum  Nabonassar  nunquam  ipsis  imperaverit  sed 
tantum  ab  astronomis  usurpatum  fuisse  ut  eorum  i^^o^opia  cum 
Chaldaica  conveniret."  Scalig,  Carton.  Isagog.  lib.  iii.  p.  290, 
in  fine  Tkeaaur,  Temp.  It  maj  be  added,  however,  that  the  era 
of  Nabonassar  is  not  actually  found  used  by  any  except  Egyptian 
Astronomers,  and  that  the  year  used  in  it  is  the  Egyptian  year. 
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thirty-nine  days  and  nineteen  hours  before  the  vernal 
equinox ;  and  reckoning  back  thence  by  the  retro- 
gression of  the  Egyptian  year  as  compared  with  the 
solar^  the  date  at  which  the  Egyptian  Thoth  corre- 
sponded with  the  vernal  equinox  would  be  B.C.  911; 
and,  reckoning  still  further  back  half  a  Canicular 
Cycle,  the  date  at  which  it  corresponded  nominally 
with  the  autumnal  equinox  would  be  estimated 
about  B.C.  1641,  instead  of  the  figures  formerly 
obtained.  There  is  an  error  involved  in  this, 
besides  the  error  of  the  cycle;  because  it  is  assuming 
that  the  equinoxes  bisect  the  year,  which  they  do  not 
exactly.  But  I  am  desirous  to  lead  my  reader  on  by 
those  steps  of  approximation,  which  enable  us  to 
take  up  at  each  step  the  ancient  computation  which 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  it.  To  count  back  half 
a  Canicular  Cycle  from  the  vernal  equinox  B.C.  911, 
when  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  understood 
to  be  in  accordance  with  that  equinox,  was  a  natural 
and  probable  reckoning  for  the  ancients  generally 
back  to  the  date  of  its  coinciding  with  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  unequal  division  of  the  year  by  the 
equinoxes  was  less  generally  known  then  than  now ; 
and  though  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  sun  is  7\ 
days  longer  in  the  northern  hemisphere  than  in  the 
southern,  yet  even  now  this  inequality  is  not  known 
or  adverted  to  by  the  great  majority  of  people.  The 
most  natural  computation  then  was  half  a  Canicular 
Cycle  back  from  B.C.  911,  which  conducts  to  B.C. 
1641,  as  has  been  stated.  Now  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  year  last  named  is  the  year  preceding 
that  in  which  the  Septuagint,  according  to  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame,  places  God's  appearance  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush ;  and  consequently,  on  this  reckoning, 
it  was  the  last  year  of  the  Egyptian  king  whose 
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death  is  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus. 
This  may  be  considered  as  indicating  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  translators  that  king  was  Osymandyas, 
and  the  same  with  Sesostris  the  Great.  But  if,  in 
the  adapting  of  their  chronology,  these  translators 
computed  in  this  instance  from  the  Egyptian  year 
as  compared  with  the  Canicular  Cycle,  on  the  same 
principle  by  which  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  same 
date  as  the  time  of  the  legal  and  public  institution 
of  the  year  of  365  days,  then  manifestly  it  is  open 
to  the  question  whether  the  date  so  arrived  at  be 
that  of  the  death  of  Osymandyas,  and  not  much 
rather  of  his  triumphant  return  after  his  conquests ; 
or  else,  before  his  expeditions,  the  date  of  his  pubUc 
authorization  of  the  reform  of  the  calendar ;  or  even, 
as  some  might  take  it,  the  date  of  his  birth,  fixed 
upon  as  a  landmark  of  time  by  the  distinguished 
contemporary  philosopher  Thoth  or  Hermes,  who 
first  introduced  the  year  of  that  measure,  and  has 
given  his  name  to  its  commencement.  If  any  of 
these  be  the  case,  then  the  Septuagint  translators 
have  doubtless  erred  in  placing  the  death  of  Sesostris 
too  far  back :  for  the  life  of  Sesostris  spanned  a 
whole  century,  and  Thoth  was  probably  his  senior, 
perhaps  his  guardian  and  tutor.  Still  more  would 
the  Septuagint  be  in  error  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Exodus,  if  there  was  another  long  reign,  which  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  Sesostris  the  Great 
and  the  date  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel ;  and  this  ac- 
cording to  Manetho  distinctly  appears  to  have  been 
the  fact.  Thus  these  translators  have  apparently 
confounded  Sesostris  I.  and  Sesostris  II.,  as  one ; 
a  mistake  which  was  certainly  committed  by  some 
others.  Manetho's  computation,  we  shall  find, 
affords  a  means  of  comparison  between  the  Septuagint 
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and  Hebrew  dates ;  and  it  tends  to  bring  the  death 
of  Sesostris  II.  considerably  nearer  to  the  Hebrew 
date  of  the  Exodus.  Plainly  the  date  of  the  golden 
circle,  and  the  year  as  represented  on  it,  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  death  of 
Sesostris  the  Great,  for  if  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptian 
year  had  exactly  corresponded  with  the  autumnal 
equinox  at  the  date'  of  his  death,  then  it  would  not 
correspond  with  the  equinox  at  the  time  when  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  year.  The  use 
of  that  year  must  have  been  introduced  therefore  in 
some  previous  reign,  when  it  quadrated  with  one  of 
the  cardinal  points,  and  if  so  we  must  go  back  till 
its  commencement  quadrates  with  the  winter  solstice, 
which,  reckoning  roughly  by  the  Canicular  Cycle, 
would  be  B.C.  2006.  But  in  this  case  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Golden  Circle  of  the  year  to  be  the 
monument  of  Osymandyas  would  entirely  disappear. 
That  is  an  alternative  not  to  be  chosen. 

We  have  an  obscure  statement  preserved  to  us  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  which,  if  it  be  derived  ulti- 
mately from  Manetho,  may  be  understood,  by  com- 
parison with  the  statements  from  that  author 
furnished  by  Josephus,  to  mean  that  the  Sothic  or 
Canicular  Cycle  was  introduced  before  the  time  of 
Moses'  leaving  Egypt,  in  whose  days  it  was  in  use ; 
but  three  hundred  and  forty-five  years  later  than  the 
previous  exodus  in  the  time  of  Inachus  • ;  referring 

•  "AwotfcF  ovv  &Tr6  MoKrccDS  OTwayaywficv  t^  Kaff  '%XXrjva^  ')(povQ- 
ypa<l>Cav'  diro  t^  Mcuo-ccds  yo'co'cws  an  r^  ii  AiyvTrrov  twv  'IouSomuv 
c^oSov  hrf  oySoi/Korro,  koI  to.  ftc^pi  rrji  T€X€vr5s  avrov  oAAa  rco-o-a- 
poKovrau  yivcrat  17  lioBo^  [^]  Kara  *Ivaxov,  vpo  t^s  S<«>- 
OiaKTJi  ircpidSov  i(€\06vTO^  dir'  AtyvTTTOv  Mwo-cws,  ^T€(ri 
vpoTtpov  Tpiaico<rtot?  Tco-crapaicovTaircvTC"  diro  8c  tt^s 
[MoKTCcos]    orrpaTTyia?  [xal]   *Iydxov    ivl   tov    [AcvxaA-MUKOs]   icoTa- 
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no  doubjb  to  the  exodus  of  the  Shepherds.  From 
whom  it  was  that  Clement  took  this  statement  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  him ;  but  he  gives  it  in 
passing  from  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrews  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  names  in  the  same  passage 
no  other  Greek  authorities  but  Thrasyllus  and  Era- 
tosthenes. Most  probably  it  was  mediately  from  the 
last  of  these,  to  whom  he  presently  after  returns, 
after  quoting  one  or  two  intervening  statements 
from  Thrasyllus ;  but  ultimately  it  may  rest  on  the 
authority  of  Manetho,  and  certainly  it  was  not 
Clement's  own,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  either  he 
or  his  immediate  authority  understood  its  true 
import,  for  he  himself  confounds  the  exodus  of 
Inachus  with  that  of  Israel.  Its  rendering  may  be 
this  :  "  The  exodus  in  the  time  of  Inachus  took  place 
before  the  Sothic  period  in  which  Moses  departed 
from  Egypt,  being  earlier  by  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  years."  There  is  no  doubt  an  ambiguity ; 
but  the  same  apparently  intentional  ambiguity  was 
found  by  Josephus  in  Manetho,  between  the  Hyksos 
Shepherds  and  the  Israelites  *.     The  dates  and  com- 

jcXvoTiov,  [ttv  itvrifiay  Xeyo)  hro^PplaVf  kcu  hrl  rov  ^cJOovnK 
i^TTfnjafWV,  &  8^  avfJiPaivti  Kara  K/xmmrov,]  ycycou  rcorarapaicoFra 
(die),  dptBfiovyrai,  c2s  ^iirroi  ra  iKarov  &17,  rpcis  lyKaroXeyovrai 
ycvfoi.  Clem.  Alex.  "  Strom."  i.  p.  335,  ed.  fol.  Par.  1641.  In 
Mueller's  Fragmenta  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  603,  this  passage  is  ascribed  to 
Thrasyllus ;  and  the  reading  rcoro-apoicoiTa,  where  I  have  noted  it, 
is  altered  to  rco-(rapc9,  as  in  the  Latin  version,  without  any  autho- 
rity except  arbitrary  conjecture  by  way  of  amendment.  Of  the 
words  bracketed  by  me  in  the  extract  as  here  given,  the  first  (1;) 
is  suggested  as  probably  an  omission  to  be  supplied ;  the  others 
as  interpolations  on  the  sense  to  be  rejected,  conveying  only  the 
gloss  of  the  writers  by  whom  and  from  whom  it  had  been  quoted, 
and  notably  showing  Clement's  own  confused  misunderstanding  of 
he  statement. 
*  Josephus,  "  c.  Apion.*'  i.  14.  26.    The  ambiguity  and  hesitation 
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putations  of  time  for  Inacliiis  and  Moses,  of  whicli 
several  are  given  in  the  same  page  of  Clement,  and 
afterwards  in  page  341,  may  serve  to  show  how  much 
mistake  and  confusion  have  been  created  by  treating 
them  as  contemporaries.  But  the  forty  generations 
measured  from  Inachus  in  the  passage  as  quoted  in 
the  note  above,  will  reach  back  to  one  reckoning  of 
the  flood,  not,  as  Clement  supposes,  of  DeucaUon,  but 
of  Noah,  and  will  reasonably  well  agree  with  the 
placing  of  Inachus  345  years  before  Moses  was  bom. 
That  the  Exodus  of  Israel  did  not  take  place  in  the 
time  of  Inachus,  is  expressly  attested  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  historians.  "  All  the  historians," 
says  Syncellus,  "  both  they  of  the  circumcision  and 
they  of  grace, — Josephus  and  Justus,  Clement  the 
sacred  Miscellanist,  and  Tatian,  and  Afrioanus, — 
agree  that  Moses  was  bom  imder  Inachus,  and 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Phoroneus,  son  of  Inachus 
and  Niobe,  and  led  the  Exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Apis ;  adducing  their  proofs  from  the 
historical  writers  in  repute  among  the  Greeks '." 
He  mentions  Eusebius  as  alone  differing.  But 
Syncellus  is  certainly  in  error  in  supposing  that 
Moses  was  even  bom  in  the  time  of  Inachus,  and 
Eusebius  was  as  certainly  in  the  right  when  he 
wrote,  "  But  let  any  one  compute  as  he  will,  and  he 
wiU  find  that  in  the  time  of  Inachus,  who  they  say 
was  the  first  who  reigned  at  Argos,  hved  the 
patriarch  of  the  Hebrews,  Israel;  from  whom  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Jews  have  acquired  the  appella- 


of  Manetho  will  be  found  strongly  illustrated  in  the  second  of  the 
passages  cited.  The  subject  will  be  further  noticed  in  the 
Greneral  Remarks  in  the  tenth  Chapter. 

'  Syncel.  "  Chronogr.''  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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tion  of  Israel  *."  Taking  the  passage  then  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  evidence,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  golden  circle  was  erected  in  the 
former  half  of  the  long  reign  of  Sesostris  the  Great, 
just  after  his  return  from  his  conquests,  and  under 
his  own  direction  :  and  that  the  year  represented  on 
it  was  in  correspondence  with  his  birth,  or  the 
commencement  of  his  expeditions,  or  the  summit  of 
his  glory,  but  not  with  the  period  of  his  death. 
From  comparison  with  data  furnished  by  Manetho, 
his  return  from  his  conquests  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  close  of  the  forty-first  year  of  his  life,  after 
which  he  reigned  fifty-nine  years,  and  his  son  sixty- 
six  years,  giving  thus  an  interval  of  125  years  to 
the  manifestation  of  Grod  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush. 

It  is  necessary  before  leaving  this  part  of  the 
subject,  to  observe,  that,  as  our  calculation  for  the 
period  extending  back  from  the  year  B.C.  911  has 
been  made  by  the  year  of  365J  days,  afterwards 
called  the  Julian  year  (as  it  was  also  most  probably 
by  the  exactly  equivalent  value  of  the  year  implied 
in  the  Canicular  Cycle,  that  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators calculated  to  the  same  time),  the  date  so 
arrived  at  is  not  that  in  which  the  Thoth  of  the 
Egyptian  year  would  actually  coincide  with  the 
autumnal  equinox ;  but  an  allowance  must  be  made 
on  account  of  the  shorter  measure  of  the  true  solar 
year,  which  would  carry  the  date  a  quarter  of  a 
century  further  back,  if  we  calculate  by  the  measure 

*  "Verum  utcumque  quis  volet,  computet,  et  reperiet  Inachi 
temporibus,  quem  primum  Argis  regnasse  aiunt,  patriarcham 
Hebraeorum  fuisse  Israelem ;  a  quo  duodecim  Judaeorum  tribus 
iBraelis  vocabulum  sortitas  sunt."  Euseb.  "  Chron.  Can.,"  Proce- 
mium,  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  p.  54. 


^ 
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of  the  year  used  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  For  it  would 
take  so  many  more  solar  than  Julian  years  to  make 
up»  l>y  the  sum  of  their  annual  differences  from  the 
Egyptian  year,  the  requisite  retrogression  of  the 
Thoth  of  the  latter.  This,  neglecting  for  the 
present  another  necessary  correction,  would  con- 
duct us  to  the  autumnal  equinox  B.C.  1663,  as  the 
lowest  limit,  and  would  allow  the  range  of  other 
three  years  within  the  same  quadrennial  period, 
during  which  the  equmox  would  occur  on  the  same 
day,  thus  carrying  on  to  B.C.  1666;  which  is  one  of 
two  alternative  dates  apparently  used  by  Manetho. 
The  other  alternative  date  used  by  him  is  B.C.  1670. 
The  estimate  of  the  solar  year  used  by  Newton  is 
longer  than  the  exact  measure  of  it  settled  upon  by 
astronomers  in  the  present  age  ',  and  even  longer, 
perhaps,  than  the  true  year  in  those  ancient  times. 
Nevertheless,  the  ancient  scientific  estimate  of  the 
solar  year,  used  by  tjie  Egyptian  astronomers  and 
priests,  was  not  shorter  than  that  used  by  Sir  Isaac, 
but  longer,  it  seems,  by  fourteen  seconds,  as  we 
shall  find ;  and,  therefore,  Manetho  could  not  by  this 
process  compute  to  a  higher  date  than  1666.  Yet 
he  appears  to  have  allowed  himself  the  latitude  of 
another  quadrennial  period ;  and  if  so,  these  addi- 
tional four  years  involved  in  his  alternative  date,  B.C. 
1670,  may  need  a  different  explanation.  But,  not 
to  encumber  ourselves  at  present  with  that  minute 
inquiry,  I  simply  give  both  these  alternative  dates 
of  his ;  as  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  both  necessary 
to  the  resolving  of  his  chronology. 

Suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  if,  at  the  first, 
the  commencing  day  of  Thoth  was  placed  on  the 
first  day  after  the  equinox,  and  the  reckoning  was 

■  See  above,  p.  242,  note. 
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taken  thence,  that  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
another  quadrennial  period  into  the  computation. 
So  simple  and  probable  a  circumstance  might  serve 
to  carry  the  date  of  the  legalized  introduction  of  the 
Eg3rptian  year  in  the  calculation  of  Manetho  back 
to  the  year  B.C.  1670. 

But  these  dates  of  his  are  only  approximate; 
because,  while  the  computation  on  which  they  are 
obtained  corrects  the  error  involved  in  the  JuUan 
measure  of  the  year,  and  in  the  Canicular  Cycle 
constructed  in  correspondence  with  it,  it  does  not 
correct  the  error  indicated  as  involved  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  equinoxes  bisect  the  year.  Beckoning 
back  by  the  summer  months  through  which  the 
regression  of  the  Thoth  had  passed,  there  were  3f 
days  more  than  the  exact  half  of  the  year;  and 
these  in  the  regression  of  the  Thoth,  at  the  rate  of  a 
day  every  four  years,  are  equivalent  to  15-|-  years, 
which  would  carry  the  time  ,back  from  B.C.  1670 
into  B.C.  1686.  Manetho  did  not  advert  to  nor 
correct  that  error;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  defer  correcting  it  till  his  two  approximate 
dates,  above  mentioned,  had  been  noticed  and  com- 
pared with  the  computation,  and  their  real  coinci- 
dence with  it  shown. 

But  I  must  now  ask  my  reader  to  consider  a 
process  by  which  I  have  obtained  another  limit, 
based  not  on  the  regression  of  the  Thoth  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  but  on  the  Canicular  Cycle  which 
was  introduced  in  conjunction  with  that  measure  of 
the  year.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  compare  the 
result  thence  obtained  with  those  which  we  have 
just  arrived  at,  as  well  as  with  Manetho's  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  Canicular  Cycle,  and  with  another 
historical  date  of  it  from  Tacitus ;  and  it  will  be 
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shown  that  I  have  thence  obtained  a  singular  verifi- 
cation of  the  date  of  the  phUospphical  introduction 
of  the  Egyptian  year  and  Canicular  Cycle,  and  of 
the  observations  on  which  these  were  based,  as 
delineated  on  the  golden  circle.  But  first  let  me 
produce,  both  with  a  view  to  it,  and  in  corrobo- 
ration of  what  has  been  advanced,  an  incidental 
statement  of  the  late  Professor  Bobison,  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  as  recognizing  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  true  year  by  the  ancient  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians.  "  It  is  now  very  certain,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  known 
to  the  astronomers  of  India  many  ages  before  Hip- 
parchus.  It  appears  also  that  the  Chaldeans  had 
a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  year  of  seasons. 
From  their  Saros  we  deduce  their  measure  of  the 
year  to  be  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  and 
11  seconds,  exceeding  the  truth  by  only  26  seconds*, 
and  much  more  exact  than  the  year  of  Hipparchus. 
They  had  also  a  sidereal  year  of  365  days,  6  hours, 
11  minutes.  Now  what  could  occasion  an  attention 
to  two  years  if  they  did  not  suppose  the  equinoxes 
movable?  The  Egyptians  also  had  a  knowledge 
of  something  equivalent  to  this  :  for  they  had  dis- 
covered that  the  Dog-star  was  no  longer  the  fidthfiil 
forewamer  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  they 
combined  him  with  the  star  Fomalhaset  in  their 
mystical  calendar.  This  knowledge  is  also  involved 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Chinese  philosophy  much 
older  than  Hipparchus."  Here  then  it  stands  con- 
fessed that  they  had  made  a  considerable  approach 

*  Professor  Robison  seems  here  to  have  been  taking  the  measure 
of  the  year  at  365d.  6h.  48m.  45s.,  which  is  probably  too  short 
for  that  period,  but  is  according  to  Lalande  or  Bailly.  See  above, 
p.  242,  note. 
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to  accuracy  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  sidereal 
and  solar  years;  that  they  estimated  these  respec- 
tively at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the  mean 
measure   of   365 J   days ;    and   that  they  took  the 
solar  to  be  a  httle  nearer  the  Julian  measure  than 
it  really   is.     Whatever  was  knovm  to  the  astro- 
nomers of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  or  India,  was  known  to 
them  all  under  the  dominanoy  and  intercommuni- 
cation of  the  parts  of  the  same  united  empire.     The 
approximate  measure  of  3  65  J  days  had  been  arrived 
at  ages  before,  and  was  embodied  in  the  old  Cani- 
cular Cycle  by  Thoth ;   so  that  what  was  progress 
to  the  Romans,  namely  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
measure,   was   as  regards  Egyptian   and  Chaldean 
science,  much  like  reverting  to  the  days  of  Osyman- 
dyas.      A  close  approximation  had  in  the  interval 
been  made  to  the  discovery  of  the  exact  solar  and 
sidereal  years.      There  seems  no  reason  to   doubt 
that  the  Canicular  Cycle,  and  the  golden   circle  of 
the  year  placed  in  the  tomb   of  Osymandyas,  had 
been  instrumental  to  this  noble  discovery.     Nay,  a 
calculation   may  be  based  on  the    excess   of  the 
difference  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  years,  as  esti- 
mated by  them,  over  the  exact  truth,  which  may 
approximately  conduct  us  to  the  very  date  of  the 
astronomical  observations  on  which  the  deUneation 
of  the  Golden  Circle  was  founded.     From  the  above 
figures  of  Professor  Robison,  that  difference  appears 
to  have  been  assumed  by  them  at  21  minutes  49 
seconds    a    year;    being    one    minute,    thirty-two 
seconds,   and  about    nine-tenths    of   a  second,   in 
excess   of   the  truth.      Now  this   excess   of  their 
estimate  of  the  annual  difference  of  the  two  years 
must  have  arisen  from  under-estimhting  the  number 
of  years  among  which  the  aggregate  divergence  of 
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the  solar  and  sidereal  years,  shown  by  their  obser- 
vations as  compared  with  the  Golden  Circle,  was  to 
be  divided.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  by  the 
Canicular  Cycle  and  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptian 
year,  they  had  counted  back  to  the  autumnal  equinox 
B.C.  1641.  If  then  their  observation  of  the  aggregate 
divergence  of  the  two  years  was  made  at  the  era  of 
Nabonassar  B.C.  747,  the  estimated  interval  was  894 
Egyptian  years,  or  893  solar  years,  with  decimal 
fraction  '3863,  which  is  equal  to  141  days.  And, 
therefore,  according  to  their  estimate  of  the  annual 
difference,  the  aggregate  divergence  shown  by  com- 
parison of  actual  observations  with  the  delineation 
upon  the  Golden  Circle,  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  21  min.  49  sec.  multiplied  by  893*3863 ;  which 
gives  a  product  equal  to  13  days,  12  hours,  50  minutes, 
42  seconds,  and  the  fraction  '5667.  (Or  if  their 
observation  of  the  aggregate  divergence,  and  their 
calculation  thence  of  the  annual  amount,  were  made 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  or 
at  a  later,  the  aggregate  amoimt  would  still  be  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  estimated  interval,  whether 
longer  or  shorter.)  But  the  aggregate  difference 
which  has  been  mentioned,  divided  by  the  true 
measure  of  the  annual  difference,  corresponds  not 
to  893-3863  (that  is  893  years,  4  months,  21  days), 
but  to  960*52587,  that  is,  960  solar  years,  191  days, 
22  hours,  22  minutes.  The  different  modem  esti- 
mates of  the  length  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  years 
involve  a  minute  difference  in  the  measure  of  the 
annual  divergence  of  these  two  years,  and  may  affect 
the  exact  interval,  to  the  extent  of  a  year  or  two ; 
so  that  it  can  only  be  held  approximately  repre- 
sented in  these  figures.  But  taking  the  interval 
at  the  amount  which  has  been  stated,  and  counting 
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it  preceding  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  February  20, 
B.C.  747,  it  would  give  the  date  of  the  astronomical 
observations  represented  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  about  fifty-two  days  before  the 
autumnal  equinox  B.C.  1,708,  thus  tending  towards 
the  summer  solstice  of  that  year.  The  method  by 
which  I  arrive  at  this  result  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  number  of  years  erroneously  estimated 
by  them  is  to  the  true  number  of  years  inversely  as 
their  erroneous  estimate  of  the  difference  of  the 
solar  and  the  sidereal  year  is  to  the  true  difference. 
Hence  the  Mowing  p^portion :- 

True  dUTerenee  of  Solar         Exoearivo         Number  of  Solar  vean  Nnniber  of  yeaia 

and  Sideraal  year.  ettiniated  in  the  interral  in  the  true 

difltarence.  estimated  bj  them.  intemd. 

20m.  17is.     :     21m.  49s.     ::     893*3863       :      960-62587 

Or  if  we  now  reach  back  to  the  sum/nier  solstice 
B.C.  1708,  from  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the  interval 
being  960  solar  years  and  223  days  (=  960'666), 
and  divide  the  same  aggregate  divergence  (13d.  12h. 
50m.  42^8.)  by  this  number,  it  wiU  be  found  to  give 
the  annual  difference  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  year 
20m.  17-j3g^s.,  which,  though  rather  less  than  that 
given  by  Newton's  and  Ferguson's*  estimate,  is  rather 
more  than  that  yielded  by  the  estimate  followed  by 
some  others,  and  may  thus  be  near  the  truth  •. 

Days.  Houn.Min.See. 

*  Sidereal  year  according  to  Ferguson  .     .     365    6     9  14^ 
Solar  year  according  to  Newton     .     .     •     365     5  48  57 


Difference  20  17i 

'  In  Hansen  and  Olufsen's  Tables 

The  Sidereal  year  is  given  ....  365     6     9     9*35 

The  Solar  Tropical  year 365     5  48  46-15 

Difference  20  23*2 

If  this  were  substituted  for  the  first  term  of  the  above  proportion, 
it  would  make  the  result  four  years  lower. 
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Of  the  fact  that  Censorinus  calculated  the  reces- 
sion of  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptian  year  by  the  true 
year,  and  not  by  the  Julian,  and  that  the  true  or  a 
closely  approximate  measure  of  the  solar  year  was 
discovered  and  applied  in  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  we 
may  adduce  a  further  demonstration  which  carries 
with  it  some  further  important  results.  Writing  in 
the  year  a.d.  238,  Censorinus  said  that  a  new  Sothic 
Cycle  had  commenced  in  the  hundredth  year  pre- 
viously. Now  in  the  year  of  his  writing,  the  Thoth 
of  the  Egyptian  movable  year  fell,  he  tells  us,  on  the 
25th  of  Jime ;  and  in  the  year  referred  to,  a  century 
before,  in  the  Consulship  of  Antoninus  Pius  with 
Bruttius  Praasens,  that  is  a.d.  139 ',  it  fell  on  the 
21st  of  July  •.  On  careful  consideration  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  assuming  the  Sothic  Cycle  to 
have  commenced  from  and  after  the  summer  solstice, 
from  the  rising  of  Sothis  :  and  his  mention  of  the 
Thoth,  and  of  its  gradual  recession,  shows  us  the 
process  by  which  he  was  calculating  back  to  the 
time  when  it  would,  on  his  principles,  coincide  with 
the  solstice.  The  statement  amounts  to  this,  that 
measuring  back  1460  years  from  a.d.  139,  which 

'  The  year  a.d.  138  was  the  last  of  the  life  of  the  Astronomer 
Claudius  Ptolemt,  and  the  first  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius.  This  was  precisely  a  hundred  years  before  the 
date  at  which  Censorinus  was  writing,  a.d.  238.  But  he  says  not 
a  hundred  years,  but  the  Hundredth  year — "  Nunc  agi  vertentem 
annum  centesimum,"  which  gives,  on  counting  back,  a.d.  139; 
and  Clinton  places  the  consulship  specified  in  a.d.  139. 

•  Xn.  Kal.  Aug.,  Censorin.  "de  Die  Natali,"  c.  21.  Clinton, 
"  Fasti  Hellen.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  xvii.,  introduces  a  conjectural  alteration 
of  the  reading,  first  suggested  by  Scaliger,  to  XIII.  Kal.,  which 
has  b6en  followed  by  the  Egyptologists.  But  I  have  shown  that 
the  grounds  of  that  arbitrary  alteration  are  erroneous.  In  the' 
Aldine  Edition,  Yen.  1583,  p.  88,  the  reading  is  XII.  Kal.  Aug., 
and  in  all  the  trustworthy  manuscripts. 

S 
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brings  us  to  B.C.  1322,  the  Thoth  of  that  year  was 
computed  by  Censorinus  to  have  coincided  with  the 
summer  solstice,  or  the  first  day  after  it.  Now  if  he 
had  been  reckoning  the  recession  of  the  Egyptian 
year  in  comparison  of  the  Julian  year,  the  Thoth 
would  come  round  again  to  the  21st  of  July  :  but  if 
by  the  true  solar  year,  we  shall  find  that  it  fell  on 
the  day  after  that  which  was  accoimted  the  solstice 
firom  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  till  the  rectification  of 
the  calendar  at  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.n. 
325.  During  that  interval  the  vernal  equinox  was  held 
to  be  on  the  25th  of  March ;  but  at  the  date  of  the 
Council  it  was  found  to  have  receded  to  the  21st  of 
March.  The  solstice  therefore  in  Censorinus's  day 
would  also  be  counted  similarly  four  days  later.  The 
calculation  then  would  stand  simply  thus :  The 
Egyptian  year  consisting  uniformly  of  365  days 
without  intercalation,  the  odd  days  of  the  omitted 
leap  years  in  the  space  of  1460  years  would  amount, 
as  compared  with  the  Julian  year,  to  365.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  true  solar  year  there  would  be  eleven 
or  twelve  days  fewer  • ;  so  that  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  Thoth  would  have  to  be 
traced  back,  not  quite  round  to  the  21st  of  July 
again,  but  to  the  twelfth  day  short  of  it;  in 
other  words  to  the  9th  of  July  (Julian  notation), 
corresponding  in  that  year  (b.o.  1322)  to  our  26th 
of  June  \  The  four  days'  distance  of  this  from  the  day 

•  One  day  every  128  years  (see  "Astronomy  without  Mathe- 
matics," by  E.  B.  Denison,  p.  109).  Hence  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  days,  divide  the  span  of  1460  years  by  128,  which  will 
give  11  days,  9i  hours. 

*  The  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  Calendar  brought  it  back 
to  what  it  had  been  at  the  Council  of  Nice  a.d.  325.  Reckoned 
back  thence  to  B.C.  1322  there  is  a  period  of  1646  years,  in  which 
the  Julian  measure  would  have  exceeded  the  true  by  close  upon 
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after  the  ^true  solstice,  while  it  is  explained  by  the 
circuiustaiice  above  mentioned,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  statement  of  Censorinus  was  not  based  on  any 
ancient  observation  taken  at  the  solstice  in  the  year 
referred  to.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
as  Censorinus  counts  twenty-six  intercalary  days  to 
the  century  preceding  his  own,  he  must  have  made 
his  calculation  in  some  way  by  the  sidereal  year*, 
not  the  solar  year  of  seasons.  Applying  then  their 
measure  of  the  sidereal  year,  which  Professor  Robi- 
son  states  to  have  been  eleven  minutes  annually  in 
excess  of  the  Julian  year,  the  sum  of  these  annual 
eleven  minutes  would  in  1460  years  amount  to  11 
days,  3  hours,  4  minutes,  thus  carrying  into  the 
twelfth  day.  Counting  back  then  from  the  21st  of 
July  twelve  days,  we  should  be  brought  as  before 
to  the  9th  of  July,  corresponding  to  our  June  26th. 
Thus  by  either  route  our  conclusion  is  substantiated : 
and  it  at  once  dispels  all  that  has  been  erroneously 
speculated  on  this  passage  of  Censorinus  by  Baron 
Bunsen  and  the  other  Egyptologists  about  the 
historical  era  of  Menophrfis,  miswritten  for  Meno- 
phthis  or  Menophis,  supposed  by  them  to  have  com- 
menced on  the  20th  of  July  B.C.  1322. 

Porphyry,  who  was  a  child  at  the  date  when  Cen- 
sorinus was  writing,  having  been  born  about  a.d.  233, 
followed  him  in  the  error  of  making  the  Egyptian 
year  to  have  commenced  at  the  solstice,  as  appears 
in  a  passage  of  his  book  De  Antro  Nymphanim^ 
(Ed.  Cantab,  p.  264)  which  has  been  much  remarked 
on.       AiyvnrLoi^    he    apxtf    ctov9   ov\    vSpo-)(oo^    d}^ 

thirteen  dajs.     Therefore  the  daj  called  in  Julian  notation  the 
9th  of  July,  was  really,  in  the  tropical  year,  our  26th  of  June. 

'  The   astronomical   year  of  the  Hindoos  also  was  sideraal: 
'' Asiatic  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 

8    2 
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'PcofidioL^  dXXa  KapKivo^.  irpo^  yap  r^  KapKivto  17 
So^Ol^,  rjv  Kwo^  aaT€pa^E\Krjv€q  <^a(rt.  NovfUjvia  8c 
aurot9  ij  S(o0€(a^  avarokrj^  yeviaeo)^  Kardpxovaa  rfj^ 
€15  rov  Koafiov.  "  To  the  Egyptians  the  beginning 
of  the  year  is  not  Aquarius ',  as  among  the  Romans, 
but  Cancer ;  for  Sothis,  which  the  Greeks  call  the 
Dog-star,  is  beside  Cancer.  And  the  rising  of  Sothis 
was  to  them  the  first  day  of  their  first  month,  having 
the  presidency  of  generation  into  the  world." 

But  Theon,  the  Mathematician  and  Astronomer  of 
Alexandria,  the  commentator  on  the  "Almagest"  of 
Ptolemy  *,  about  the  year  a.d.  384  or  later,  is  the 
earUest  authority  for  the  historical  blunder  as  to  the 

• 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that  Aquarius  here  retains, 
in  Porphjrj's  expression,  his  ancient  place  at  the  winter  solstice, 
from  which,  by  the  recession  of  the  equinoxes,  he  had  long  re- 
tired ;  just  as,  in  Virgil's  "  Georgics,"  Taurus  opens  the  year  in 
place  of  Aries ;  which  has  in  turn  given  place  to  the  stars  of 
Pisces,  though  the  name  or  sign  of  Aries  still  remains  at  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  four  cardinal  signs  in  quadrature  at  first 
were  Leo  and  Aquarius  for  the  two  solstices,  Taurus  and  Scorpio 
for  the  two  equinoxes.  And  these  four  remain  in  the  four  faces 
of  the  Cherub,  corresponding  thus  with  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  Zodiac.  See  my  "  Gate  of  Prophecy,"  vol.  i.  p.  155 — 202, 
where  the  matter  will  be  found  fully  illustrated.  There  is  no- 
thing in  this  passage  of  Porphyry  about  the  creation  of  the 
world,  or  the  time  of  its  first  genesis,  as  some  have  erroneously 
supposed.  Porphyry  is  giving  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the '' Odyssey '!  about  the  cave  of 
the  Nereids ;  which  he  explains  of  souls  awaiting  birth,  on  the 
Platonic  or  Egyptian  principle  of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  souls, 
— their  ycvccri?  and  &iroy€V€a'ii, — their  entrance  into  the  worldy  and, 
again,  their  departure  to  the  gods.  Sothis  was  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  the  commencement  of  fecundity  to  Egypt. 

*  The  commentary  of  Theon  is  published  with  the  "  Almagest," 
or  McyoXi^  SvKraji9,  of  Ptolemy,  edit  fol.  Gr.  Basil.  1538.  But 
the  passage  now  in  question  will  be  found  in  Cory^s  "Ancient 
Fragments,"  2Qd  edit.  pp.  329,  330. 
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era  of  Menophthis ;  into  which  no  doubt  he  was  led 
by  this  statement  of  Censorinus,  which  had  been 
placed  by  some  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  connexion 
with  the  known  fact  that  the  Egyptian  year  and 
cycle  had  been  introduced  while  the  Israelites  were 
in  Egypt,  so  that  the  king  under  whom  the  Exodus 
took  place,  Menophis,  could  not,  they  supposed,  have 
been  earlier.  The  modem  Jewish  chronology  has 
made  this  source  of  error  clear,  by  placing  the 
Exodus  only  eight  years  later,  b.c.  1314 ;  by  which 
their  whole  reckoning  has  been  put,  in  numerous 
instances,  absurdly  at  variance  with  historic  truth  *. 
But  the  supposed  scientific  groundwork  laid  by 
Censorinus  will  not  bear  the  incoherent  superstruc- 
ture which,  with  Theon's  slight  and  incidental 
countenance  in  a  department  not  belonging  to  him, 
has  been  raised  upon  it.  Theon  is  deaUng  with  the 
problem  how  to  calculate  the  rising  of  Sothis.  He 
mentions  the  era  of  Menophis  not  as  one  of  his 
introducing,  but  which  he  merely  accepts  for  illustra- 
tion, to  work  his  problem  by.  And  Censorinus  is 
entirely  clear  of  it.  What  the  statement  of  Cen- 
sorinus proves  is  that  he  was  calculating  the  reces- 
sion of  the  Thoth  by  the  true  year,  or  one  closely 
approximate,  and  not  by  the  Julian.  This  we  had 
previously  demonstrated  from  other  considerations, 
*  and  the  present  result  confirms  these.  It  is  clearly 
manifest  that  the  statement  of  Censorinus  does  not 
rest  upon  any  recorded  observation  of  Sothis  or  of 
the  solstice  at  that  date,  nor  upon  any  historical 
record  of  the  introduction  of  the  year  and  cycle. 
He  himself  expressly  puts  it  merely  as  his  inference 

•  See  Hales's  "Chron."  vol.  i.  pp.  218—224,  ed.  Svo.  Dr. 
Hales  himself,  however,  has  substantially  followed  the  same  error 
as  to  the  date  of  Sesostris,  placing  him  B.C.  1300.    Ibid.  p.  235. 
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based  on  the  retrogression  of  the  Thoth : — "  Quare 
scire  etiam  licet  anni  illius  magni,  qui,  ut  supra  dictum 
est,  Solaris  et  canicularis  et  Dei  Annus  vocatur, 
nunc  agi  vertentem  annum  centesimum  *."  The 
Astronomer  Boyal  has  iumished  an  exact  calculation, 
according  to  which  the  star  Sothis  rose  at  Thebes  on 
the  20th  of  July,  B.C.  1322,  1  hour,  16  minutes,  23 
seconds  before  the  sim.  This  was  about  fourteen 
days  after  the  solstice ;  and  we  may  conclude  that, 
at  the  solstice  of  that  year,  the  star  would  rise  about 
sixteen  minutes  before  the  sun,  too  near  to  be  visible, 
but  nevertheless  reducing  to  futility  the  reasoning  of 
Bunsen ' ;  since  it  admitted  of  easy  calculation  firom 
the  star's  position  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  that 
it  had  been  before  the  sun,  even  if  it  was  not  visible 
on  the  day  of  the  solstice.  But  Censorinus,  though 
correct  in  his  calculation,  was  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  commencement  of  the  cycle  was  made  when 
the  Egyptian  Thoth  coincided  with  the  solstice ;  an 
error  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  the  later 
Jews.  Their  method  of  chronology  is  thought  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Rabbi  Hillel,  the  Nasi 
or  Prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  about  the  year  344  after 
Christ,  as  Ideler  thinks,  or  from  that  to  358  or  360  *. 
It  was  thus  subsequent  to  the  Christian  investigation 
of  the  subject,  and  settlement  of  the  calendar,  by 
the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  a.d.  325 :  and  it" 
may  naturally  have  been  in  studied  opposition  to  it, 
nor  need  we  wonder  if  it  be  foimd  in  agreement  with 

•  Censorin.  c.  21. 

'  "  Egypt's  Place,"  vol.  iii.  p.  46,  &c. 

•  Compare  Hales's  "Chronol.*'  vol.  i.  p.  219,  8vo  edit..  Home's 
''  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  Scripture,"  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  chap,  i.,  and 
Lepsius,  ''  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,"  Bohn's  edit, 
pp.  450,  461. 
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Porphyry,  the  greatest  enemy  of  Christianity.  They 
calculate  by  years  of  the  world,  placing  the  date  of 
the  creation  3761  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
they  assign  the  Exodus  to  the  year  of  the  world  2448, 
equivalent  to  1313  years  complete  before  the  Christian 
era;  or  in  the  currency  of  the  year  B.C.  1314.  This 
is  eight  years  after  the  date  computed  for  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  Thoth  with  the  summer  solstice  by 
Censorinus.  Hence  it  seems  that  their  chronology 
has  been  put  wrong  by  the  error  of  supposing  that 
at  the  legal  introduction  of  the  Egyptian  year  and 
cycle,  the  Thoth  or  commencing  day  of  the  civil 
year  was  placed  in  correspondence  with  the  summer 
solstice.  We  have  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  at 
the  legal  introduction  of  the  year  and  cycle,  the 
Thoth  coincided  with  the  autumnal  equinox  • ;  and 
that  the  delineation  of  the  rising  of  Sothis  on  the 
Golden  Circle  was  based  on  an  observation  made  a 
few  years  earlier.  Their  own  book  of  Exodus  may 
show  the  Jews  the  falsity  of  the  opinion  by  which 
they  have  been  misled  as  regards  the  time  of  their 
leaving  Egypt ;  for  the  month  of  Abib,  in  which  the 
passover  was  celebrated,  was  plainly  the  seventh^  till 
made  the  first  month  for  the  purposes  of  their 
religion ;  and  even  then  for  civil  purposes  it  continued 
to  be  the  seventh.  The  sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee 
had  their  commencement  sounded  in  the  autumn. 
We  have  traced,  then,  their  erroneous  reckoning  to 
its  source.      Lepsius,  though  acquiescing  in   their 

•  We  may  cite  cursorily,  in  connexion  with  that  fact,  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Mr.  Reginald  Stewart  Poole : — "  In  the  Astro- 
nomical Sculptures  of  the  Ramesseum  of  El-Kumeh,  we  find  a  sym- 
bol of  the  autumnal  equinox  represented  as  one  of  the  divinities  of 
tlie  first  month,  and  in  like  manner  a  symbol  of  the  vernal  equinox 
as  the  god  of  the  seventh  month."     Uor,  jEgypU^  p.  6. 
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false  date  of  the  Exodus,  whicli  is  widely  at  variance 
with  Scripture,  reasons  correctly  when  he  says,  **  If 
the  era  of  Menophthis  and  the  exact  year  of  its  com- 
mencement were  familiar  to  the  Mathematician  Theon 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  at  a  later  period,  must  they 
not  have  been  equally  well  known  to  the  Astronomer 
Hillel  *  ? "  Undoubtedly  the  same  error  misled  both . 
^^  Nothing  more^^^  says  Lepsius,  ^^was  Tiecessary  to 
determine  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  which  took  place 
under  the  same  king  Menophthis."  In  other  words, 
as  we  read  it,  their  erroneous  chronology  of  that 
event  has  no  other  basis  than  this  now  demonstrated 
blunder. 

But,  to  follow  up  the  computation  of  Censorinns, 
if  we  count  the  recession  of  the  Thoth  from  the 
summer  solstice  of  B.C.  1322,  back  to  the  time  when 
it  coincided  with  the  day  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
we  shall  find  that  it  conducts  us  to  the  year  B.C.  1685 
as  before '.     And  why  should  it  be  thought,  even  with 

*  "  Letters  from  Egypt,"  &c.,  p.  454. 

*  One  quarter  of  the  cycle  of  1460  years  =       .     365  years. 
But  add,  as  necessary  to  complete  an  actual 

quarter  of  the  true  physical  rcTolution  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  111  years,  or  say  here    .        .       11      », 

Add,  as  arising  from  the  excess  of  the  interval 
from  the  day  after  the  sunmier  solstice  to  the 
day  after  the  autumnal  equinox  over  an  exact 
quarter  (see  above,  pp.  245,  252)  .        .        .        7f    „ 

383i    „ 
Deduct  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  solstice 

from  the  day  assumed  by  Censorinus,  which 

was  five  days  past  it,  as  has  been  explained, 

each  day  a  quadrennial  period        •         .         .       20      „ 

3631    „ 
This  sum  of  years  to  be  added  to  the  date  calcu- 
lated by  Censorinus        .        •        •  B.C.  1322 

Date  resulting, — the  autumnal  equinox         b.c.  1685 
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reference  to  Sothis,  that  no  reckoning  could  be  as- 
sociated with  that  star,  but  what  assumed  the  time 
of  his  first  creeping  forth  as  a  feeble  worm  fi^om  the 
sun's  rays,  as  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix  describes  it? 
Why  not  when  he  had  ascended  to  meridian  glory, 
and  sat  enthroned  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  like 
the  dog-faced  deity  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Nilometer,  which  is  seen  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Bhamasseum  of  El-Kumeh  ?  Kwo^  acmjp  *. 

Combining  the  several  results  which  we  have  ob- 
tained, they  appear,  in  perfect  consistency  with  aU 
the  evidence,  to  give  the  following  facts  : — 

In  these  figured  it   will  be  observed   that  I  have  added  only 

11  years,  instead  of  Hi,  to  the  quarter  cycle,  retrenching  half 

a  year,  because  the  point  from  which  the  computation  started 

was  not  twelTe  complete  days  before  the  2l8t  of  July,  but  in 

the  currency  of  the  twelfth  ;  see  above,  p.  258.     But  the  grand 

revolution  of  the  Egyptian  year    as  compared  with   the  8olar 

is    accomplished   in   1506    solar  years,  corresponding    to   1507 

Egyptian.     Mr.  Clinton's  estimate  of  1504)  years  is  an  error,  not 

arising,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  from  the  measure  which  he  used  of 

the  year,  as  the  subjoined  figures  show. 

d.        h.   m.   B. 

1507  Egyptian  years       .         .        .        .     =r  550055     0    0    0 

1506  Solar,  at  Newton's  measure    .         .     =  550054  22  38  49 

'  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Cynocephalus  is  there  a  repre* 
sentation  of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
There  seems  to  be  growing  among  Egyptologists  the  error  of 
considering  the  word  Cynocephalus  as  meaning  an  ape.  So  Mr. 
Birch  and  Baron  Bunsen,  ''Egypt,"  vol.  i.  p.  514.  The  ape  is 
called  by  the  name  iri$if(,  or  irCOrjKos.  The  Cynocephalus  is 
classed  by  Apollodorus  among  the  fabulous  and  monstrous  in- 
ventions of  the  poets.  He  remarks, — Ov  Oav/jiaarov  S  c&ac  to 
ir€pl  'Ofirfpav  koI  yap  rovs  h-i  vccorepovs  licciKov  iroXAA  dyvotiv  koX 
r€paroXoy€7v  'H<rio8oF  /icv  *H/AtKwas  Xcyovra  kcI  McyaXoicc^aXovs 
KOi  Ilvy/xaiovs*  •  .  .  AlcrxyXov  Sk  Kwo#c€^aXovs  icot  Srcpvo^oAfuyvs, 
KOi  "MovoftfiaTov^y  KOI  SXXoi  fivploL,  ApoUodor.  ed.  Heyne,  p.  420. 
So  also  in  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes,  1.  ii.  c.  34,  37,  ed.  Mueller, 
pp.  86,  88.  In  the  Egyptian  Sculptures  it  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  ape. 
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1.  The  reckoning  of  the  Sothic  or  Canicular  Cycle 
was  made  from  an  observation  of  the  star  Sothis  or 
Sinus,  obtained  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice 
B.C.  1708,  or  as  near  that  day  as  the  case  admitted 
of.  Sirius  rose  at  Thebes  on  that  day  about  twenty- 
eight  minutes  before  the  sun.  The  nearest  exact 
astronomical  computation  which  I  have  at  hand,  is 
one  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  for  the  20th  July  (Julian 
time)  B.C.  1322  *,  on  which  day  Sirius  rose  at  Thebes 
1  hour,  16  minutes,  23  seconds  before  the  sun :  and 
from  this,  as  compared  with  the  present  time  of  its 
rising  on  the  corresponding  day,  I  have  come  to  the 
abovf  by  a  proporlonato  LiLte  for  the  remoter 
date,  with  the  help  of  the  globe.  In  the  prolonged 
light  of  the  midsummer  dawn,  I  know  not  whether  a 
star  would  be  observable  so  close  to  sunrise-  But 
Sirius  is  of  the  brightest :  and  possibly  the  means  of 
observation  might  be  found  by  using  a  dark  chamber 
with  a  narrow  aperture  for  the  purpose.  From  the 
bottom  of  a  coal  pit,  or  of  a  deep  well,  the  stars  are 
visible  by  day.  How  much  more  might  artificial 
means  be  found  to  observe  a  star  of  that  trans- 
cendent brilliancy  nearly  half  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
In  one  of  the  Brahminical  Observatories,  I  think  there 
is  described  a  building  made  with  narrow  apertures, 
some  of  which  may  have  been  intended  for  such 
purposes ;  but  their  use  is  still  obscure.  But  even 
if  the  star  was  not  visible  on  the  day  of  the  solstice, 
its  exact  position  must  still  have  been  known,  or 
capable  of  calculation,  to  the  scientific  men  who 
observed  it  a  few  days  afterwards,  both  that  it  was 

*  Attention  was  drawn  to  that  date  from  the  statement  of  Cen- 
sorlnus,  which  has  been  examined  above ;  which  was  misunder- 
stood to  imply  that  Sirius  rose  heliacally  on  that  day  of  that  year 
at  Thebes ;  as  see  Hales'  "  Chron."  8vo  edit  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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above  the  horizon  and  how  long  before  sunrise,  on 
the  day  of  the  solstice,  so  that  Bunsen's  reasoning 
on  this  point,  who  would  throw  back  the  so-called 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at  the  solstice  to  B.C.  2782, 
or  earlier,  is  fiitile  in  the  extreme.  For  he  fixes  the 
heliacal  rising  to  be  rising  an  hov/r  before  sunrise  *, 
and  does  not  even  take  the  exact  time  of  the  star's 
rising  at  Thebes,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1322,  as  the 
Astronomer  Royal  has  accurately  determined  it,  but 
sixteen  minutes  later  at  Memphis.  Thus  the  Sothio 
Cycle  is  traced  back,  we  may  say  not  merely  to  the 
rising  of  the  star  from  which  it  is  named,  but  to  its 
quadrature  with  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  year,  and  that  the  point  at  which  the  Nile  begins 
to  rise  ^ :  and  we  have  been  conducted  to  that  dis- 

•  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  iii.  pref.  p.  xix, 
p.  46,  note,  and  p.  72. 

*  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.  c.  19)  tells  us  that  the  Nile  began  to  rise 
from  the  summer  solstice,  and  continued  to  overflpw  for  a  hundred 
days.  But  when  it  had  approached  that  number  of  days  it  began 
to  recede,  and  continued  low  all  the  winter,  and  till  the  next 
summer  solstice.  Diodorus  (i.  36)  says  that  while  other  rivers 
become  dry  about  the  summer  solstice,  this  alone  begins  from 
that  time  to  swell  more  and  more  daily  for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  then,  changing  to  the  contrary,  decreases  for  an  equal 
space  of  time.  The  same  author  mentions  that  once,  when  Pro- 
metheus was  governor  of  part  of  Egypt,  the  Nile  suddenly  and 
impetuously  burst  forth  at  the  rising  of  the  star  Sirius,  broke 
down  the  embankments,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  satrapy  of 
Prometheus  with  so  terrible  and  destructive  an  inimdation,  that 
Prometheus  was  very  near  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life  for  grief 
(lib.  i.  19).  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  seems  to  place  the  date  of 
Prometheus  about  the  time  when  Sirius  rose  heliacally  at  the 
solstice.  Now  Prometheus  was  the  father  of  Deucalion  and 
Epimetheus  (Schol.  in  Plat  p.  91),  and  a  contemporaiy,  if  not 
brother,  of  Atlas,  the  greatest  naval  architect  of  the  age ;  and  all 
these  flourished  shortly  before,  or  in,  the  reign  of  Horus  Sesos- 
tris.     Modeni  travellers  confirm  the  statement  of  these  ancient 
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covery,  not  by  accident  or  conjecture,  but  by  a  strict 
calculation  based  on  the  measure  of  the  divergence 
of  the  solar  and  sidereal  years.  The  date,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  is  also  borne  witness  to  histori- 
cally  by  Tacitus,  and  is  in  agreement  with  that 
deducible  from  Manetho,  within  one  quadrennial 
period.  This  is  the  date  of  the  leading  observations 
on  which  the  astronomical  delineation  of  the  year  on 
the  Golden  Circle  was  founded,  and  it  is  probably 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Sesostris. 

2.  The  public  authorization  of  the  Egyptian  year  of 
365  days,  and  of  the  cycle  with  it,  was  made  by  the 
king  twenty-three  years  later,  and  the  commencing 
day  of  its  first  month,  named  after  its  author  the 
philosopher  Thoth,  was  placed  on  the  first  day  after 
the  autumnal  equinox  of  that  year,  b.o.  1685. 

3.  The  king  having  subsequently  gone  on  his 
expeditions,  and  achieved  his  conquests,  returned  to 
Egypt,  and  expelled  his  brother  Danaus ;  at  which 
time  he  was  about  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  after 
which  he  reigned  fifty-nine  years.  The  magnificent 
sepulchral  monument,  with  the  astronomical  circle, 
may  have  partly  been  designed  before  his  departure, 
but  the  execution  of  the  circle  of  the  year  in  sohd 
gold  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  date  of  his 
trixmiphant  return  with  the  spoils  of  the  world, 
B.C.  1667  or  1666. 

But  the  currency  of  the  established  year,  and  the 
position  of  its  Thoth,  were  represented  upon  it  in 

historians,  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
at  the  summer  solstice,  though  not  always  on  the  exact  day 
of  the  solstice ;  but  in  two  instances  mentioned  by  Pococke, 
on  June  30,  July  1,  and  in  another,  June  20.  Bruce  says  that 
the  Nile  is  generally  at  its  highest  at  Cairo  on  the  25th  of 
September,  which  is  only  three  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
Hales'  "Chron."  8vo,  vol.  1,  p.  33. 
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conformity  with  its  legal  authorization,  B.C.  1685, 
and  the  sidereal  delineation  in  conformity  with  the 
observations  of  b.o.  1708. 

4.  We  have  remarked  that  Manetho's  chronology 
seems  to  give  the  alternative  date  B.C.  1666,  or  b.c. 
1670,  for  the  return  of  Sesostris  to  Egypt,  and  flight 
of  Danaus.  Now,  taking  the  year  as  beginning  from 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  counting  back  forty-one 
years  and  three  months  to  the  summer  solstice, 
would  give  from  the  former  orthese  dates  B.o.  1708, 
from  the  latter  B.C.  1712.  Thus  we  observe  the 
consistency  with  which  Manetho  reckons  the  Cani- 
cular Cycle  as  commencing  B.C.  1712,  four  years 
higher  than  the  time  we  have  arrived  at,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  higher  of  his  two  dates  of  the 
flight  of  Danaus.  As  we  begin  om*  year  in  mid- 
winter, the  three  months  over  the  forty-one  years 
might  not  so  distinctly  show  themselves  in  our 
reckoning,  but  might  be  absorbed  in  the  currency 
of  the  year ;  the  question  being  dependent  on  the 
Tnonth  in  which  the  birth  of  Sesostris,  and  in  which 
the  flight  of  Danaus,  respectively  took  place.  But 
the  interval  being  given  three  months  over  forty-one 
years,  the  probabiKty  is  in  favom*  of  the  correctness 
of  the  figures  above. 

And  now,  to  refer  again  to  the  statement  in  the 
extract  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which  has  been 
quoted  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  if  the 
interval  from  Inachus  to  the  Sothic  Cycle  given  in 
the  extract  be  taken  strictly  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  it  would  make  the  interval  from  the 
exodus  of  Inachus  to  the  exodus  of  Israel  470  yejirs 
(345  +  125).  It  may,  however,  bo  not  so  strictly 
construed,  but  the  345  years  may  be  measured 
up  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
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passage  itself :  and  this  would  give  300  years  down 
to  the  date  of  the  Golden  Circle,  and  forty-five  years 
thence  down  to  the  birth  of  Moses.  We  may  place 
in  conjunction  with  it  the  circumstance  that  Danaus, 
the  brother  of  Sesostris,  who  fled  fi:om  Egypt  on  his 
brother's  return  thither,  is  placed  by  the  genealogies 
nine  or  ten  generations,  and  by  the  chronologists 
three  hundred  years,  before  the  Trojan  War  (Clin- 
ton, "  Fasti  Hellen."  i.  73) ;  and  Inachus  is  placed 
seven  hundred  years  before  that  war  (Euseb.  Pref. 
to  "  Chronica,"  according  to  the  Greek  preserved  by 
Syncellus,  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  Animadv. 
p.  11),  and  therefore  four  hundred  years  before 
Danaus.  These  figures  are  only  in  rough  and 
general  agreement;  but  yet,  so  far,  they  tend  to 
confirm  the  same  geneval  view.  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  reigned  at  Argos  after  his  flight  from  Egypt, 
about  fifty  years ;  and  if  the  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Trojan  War  were  counted  back  to  the 
close  of  his  reign  at  Argos,  this  would  reduce  the 
interval,  measured  from  his  flight  from  Egypt  back 
to  Inachus,  to  350  years,  being  within  five  years  of 
the  interval  as  stated  in  the  passage  from  Clement, 
with  which  in  round  numbers  it  may  thus  be  held 
to  be  in  agreement. 

In  identifying  the  period  of  the  astronomical 
design  delineated  on  the  Golden  Circle  of  the  year, 
and  the  legal  introduction  of  the  five  days  which 
completed  the  Egyptian  year,  and  of  the  Canicular 
Cycle  to  which  it  was  adjusted,  we  have  already 
aUuded  to  the  circumstance,  worthy  of  closer  atten- 
tion, that  while  the  Egyptians,  by  their  mystic  fable 
of  the  Phoenix,  expressed  the  heliacal  rising  of  a  star 
on  a  particular  day,  marking  a  cycle  returning  into 
itself,  Tacitus  informs  us  that  they  ascribed  the  first 
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appearance  of  the  Phoenix  to  the  reign  of  Sesostris, 
and  counted  the  interval  of  its  recurrence  to  be 
1461  years,  according  to  the  longest  cycle ;  but  that 
they  had  other  cycles  of  shorter  period. 

The  passage  of  Tacitus  is  to  the  following  eflfect '' : 
"  In  the  consulship  of  Paullus  Fabius  and  Lucius 
Vitellius  *,  after  a  long  circuit  of  ages,  the  bird 
Phoenix  visited  Egypt,  and  aflEbrded  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  natives  and  the  Greeks  much  matter 
of  discussion  on  that  rare  occurrence.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  some  things  in  which  they  agree,  and 
more  which  are  doubtful,  but  not  unfit  to  be  known. 
That  creature  is  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  those  who 
have  described  its  appearance  make  it  in  aspect,  and 
in  the  distinctive  character  of  its  plumage,  diverse 
from  all  other  birds.  Of  the  number  of  years  various 
statements  are  transmitted.  The  most  commonly 
received  is  a  space  of  five  hundred  years.  There  are 
some  who  assert  that  the  interval  is  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  ;  and  they  say  that,  first 


y  « 


Annal."  vi.  28.  "  PauUo  Fabio,  L.  Vitellio  Consulibus,  post 
loDgum  saeculorum  ambit um,  avis  Phcenix  in  ^gyptum  venit, 
prsebuitque  materiem  doctissimis  indiginanim  et  Grsecorum  multa 
super  eo  miraculo  disserendi :  de  quibus  congruunt  et  plura  am- 
bigua,  sed  cognitu  non  absurda,  promere  libet.  Sacrum  Soli  id 
animal,  et  ore  ac  distinctu  pinnarum  a  ceteris  avibus  diversum, 
qui  fonnam  ejus  definiere.  De  numero  annorum  varia  traduntur : 
maxime  vulgatum,  quingentorum  spatium:  sunt  qui  asseverent, 
mille  quadringentos  sexaginta  unum  interjici ;  prioresque  alites 
Sesostride  primum,  post  Amaside,  dominantibus,  dein  Ptolemaeo 
qui  ex  Macedonibus  tertius  regnavit,  in  civitatem  cui  Heliopolis 
nomen,  adyolavisse,  multo  ceterarum  volucrum  comitatu,  novam 
faciem  mirantium.  Sed  antiquitas  quidem  obscura :  inter  Ptole- 
mffium  ac  Tiberium  minus  ducenti  quinquaginta  anni  fuenmt," 

&c. 

■  A.D.  34.     But  Pliny  (lib.  x.  2)  puts  it  two  years  later,  with 
which  Dio  agrees.     Note  of  Brotier,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus. 
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in  the  reign  of  Sesostbis,  afterwards  in  that  of 
Amasis,  lastly  in  that  of  Ptolbmy,  the  third  of  the 
Macedonian  princes  *,  former  birds  of  the  sort  flew 
to  the  city  called  Heliopolis,  accompanied  with  a 
large  attendance  of  other  birds  admiring  the  new 
appearance.  But  the  antiquity  is  obscure.  Between 
Ptolemy  and  Tiberius  the  interval  was  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,"  &c. 

It  is  the  heliacal  rising  of  a  star,  marking  the 
close  and  recommencement  of  an  astronomical 
cycle,  or  section  of  a  cycle,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  celebrated  fable  of  the  Phoenix,  the  bird  which 
being  seen  to  arise  from  its  nest  in  Arabia,  on  the 
eastern  horizon  of  Egypt,  carried  its  departed  pro- 
genitor (its  old  self)  to  a  fragrant  tomb  on  the  altar 
of  the  Sim,  and  buried  it  amid  his  radiance,  thence 
to  emerge  again  and  be  reproduced  with  faint  but 
growing  splendour  at  its  heliacal  rising'.  And 
there  is  here  mention  of  different  cycles,  or  else 
stages  of  a  great  cycle.  The  two  principally  re- 
ferred to  are  the  following :  the  first,  500  years ; 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  cycle  assigned  by  the 
Heliopolitans  to  the  Phoenix  (Herod,  ii.  73),  perhaps 
inaccurately  given  for  the  Jewish  Paschal  Cycle  of 
532  years  ;  Pliny  vaguely  states  it  at  540  years,  lib. 
X.  2.  The  Paschal  Cycle  had  risen  into  notice  and 
importance  at  Alexandria,  and  was  combined  as  a 
multiplier  in  the  mythic  cycles  which  took  the  place 
of  the  Canicular,  on  the  gradual  substitution  of  the 
Julian  for  the   Egyptian  year*.     In  itself  it  was 

*  The  acceBSion  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes)  was^BX.  247, 
Clinton. 

*  Herod,  ii.  73.     Bochart,  "  Hierozoicon,"  part  ii.  lib.  6,  c  6, 
col.  817. 

*  Above,  Chap.  II.  pp.  46—47,  59,  Chap.  IV.  pp.  109—111. 
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ancient ;  it  originated  from  the  lunar  correction  of  the 
Canicular  Cycle ',  was  known  to  Daniel,  and  to  the 
Magi  of  Babylon  over  whom  he  had  presided ;  since 
we  know  that  the  Magi  recognized  the  token  of  the 
ftdness  of  the  predicted  time  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  in  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  star  of  Christ's 
nativity :  while  the  interval  from  the  first  passover 
celebrated  on  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity in  Daniers  lifetime,  appears  to  have  been  532 
years.  The  astronomers  were  accustomed  to  observe 
the  heliacal  risings  not  only  of  Sothis,  but  of  all  the 
more  conspicuous  stars,  for  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  time :  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Sesostris, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  Gk)lden  Circle  of  the  year,  of 
365  cubits'  circumference,  was  inscribed  with  the 
heUacal  risings  of  the  principal  stars  for  every  day 
of  the  year.  The  other  cycle  is  beyond  all  doubt 
the  Canicular.  Various  unequal  stages  of  that  cycle 
might  be  marked  by  the  heliacal  risings  of  stars  of 
superior  splendour,  to  whose  more  glorious  plumage 
or  radiance  *  the  other  attendant  stars  did  homage. 
What  is  principally  to  be  remarked  is  that  the 
earliest  epoch  from  which  the  cycle  is  measured,  is 
distinctly  given  as  the  date  of  Sesostris.  Now,  if 
they  coimted  1461  Egyptian  years  (=  1460  Julian), 
measured  from  that  epoch,  as  expiring  at  the  acces- 
sion of.  the  third  Ptolemy,  B.C.  247,  this  would  place 
Sesostris  about  B.C.  1707  (for  he  appears  to  have 
been  bom  in  their  sixth  month),  which  is  forty-one 
years  earlier  than  the  dat^  of  the  erection  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Manetho's 
dates,  to  which  we  were  brought  bb  his  lowest  limit'; 

*  See  above,  p.  109. 

*  Compare  the  figuratiye  use  of  the  word  totnga   for   beamSf 
Mai.  iv.  2.  »  Above,  pp.  251,  252. 
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but  it  is  four  years  later  than  the  date  deducible  for 
the  commencement  of  the  cycle  from  its  position  in 
Manetho's  general  scheme,  by  the  application  of  one 
or  two  corrections,  the  reasons  of  which  were  stated*. 
For  Manetho's  general  scheme  furnishes  grounds  for 
placing  the  cycle,  according  to  his  view,  B.C.  1712 : 
and  as  we  have  pointed  out,  this  is  forty-one  years, 
with  part  of  a  forty-second,  earKer  than  his  higher 
alternative  date  above  mentioned,  B.C.  1670.  The 
date,  therefore,  at  which  both  Tacitus  and  the 
scheme  of  Manetho  place  the  conmiencement  of  the 
cycle,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  Sesostris;  but  the  Grolden  Circle,  which 
probably  was  engraved  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  when 
he  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  had  entered  on  his 
forty- second,  was  adjusted,  as  regards  the  position 
of  its  Thoth,  to  the  date  of  the  public  and  legal 
sanction  of  the  year  and  cycle,  which  was  before  his 
expeditions,  B.C.  1685.  It  is  remarkable,  that  if  we 
count  onward  from  that  date  of  its  pubUc  authoriza- 
tion, the  1461  years  of  the  cycle  (which  are  1460 
Julian  years)  would  expire  b.o,  225,  within  three 
years  of  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  the  third 
Ptolemy.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  statement 
of  Tacitus  limits  the  introduction  of  the  cycle  to  be 
not  earUer  than  the  date  to  which  om*  calculation 
precisely  conducted  us  for  the  astronomical,  obser- 
vations on  which  it  was  based ;  and  its  legal  autho- 
rization to  be  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  three 
years  later  than  the  date  which  we  calculated  for 
that,  but  with  perfect  consistency,  at  that  very  date, 
B.C.  1685.  The  philosophical  introduction  both  of 
the  year  and  cycle  among  the  learned,  was  of  course 
earlier  than  its  legal  public  sanction,  and  is  proved 

•  Above,  Chap.  IV.  p.  123. 
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by  the  facts  we  have  adduced  to  have  been  adjusted 
by  an  observation  of  Sothis,  at  or  close  to  the 
summer  solstice,  B.C.  1708.  The  delineation  of  the 
stars  on  the  Golden  Circle  was  conformable  to  that 
observation  of  the  rising  of  Sothis.  The  delineation 
of  the  days  of  the  year  upon  it  was  conformed  to 
the  year  as  settled  and  authorized  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  about  twenty-three  years  after  the  date  of 
that  observation. 

Thus  the  date  given  for  Sesostris  by  Tacitus  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with  that  which  we  arrived  at 
by  our  computations. 

The  reign  of  Amasis,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  an  intermediate  date,  was  remarkable  in 
connexion  with  the  cycle,  because  it  was  just  upon 
the  death  of  Amasis  that  the  Golden  Circle  of 
Sesostris  was  taken  away  by  Cambyses  the  Persian. 
The  statement  of  Josephus  also  supports  our  com- 
putation ;  though,  reckoning,  like  the  Septuagint,  by 
the  rough  and  inaccurate  measure  of  the  year  of  365 
days  and  6  hours,  at  which  it  is  taken  in  the  cycle, 
he  states  the  time  back  from  his  own  day  to  Bok- 
Khoris,  or  Bok-Horus  (another  name  of  the  same 
king,  called  also  by  his  title,  Sesostris),  in  round 
numbers,  1700  years.  For  these,  if  counted  back 
by  Josephus  from  about  the  year  a.d.  60,  would 
carry  us  to  the  year  B.C.  1641 ;  which  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Cunninghame,  the  very  date  taken  by  the 
Septuagint  translators  for  that  king;  though  it  is 
erroneously  assigned  by  them  to  his  deaths  most 
likely  in  consequence  of  being  associated  with  his 
sepulchral  monument :  and  with  the  ftirther  error, 
both  on  their  part  and  Josephus's,  of  supposing  him 
to  be  the  king  whose  death  is  recorded  in  Exod.  ii. 
23,  thus  confounding  in  one  Sesostris  I.  and  II.     It 

T  2 
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is  also  the  very  date  wldch  we  estimated  firom  the 
retrogression  of  the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptian  year,  in 
comparison  with  the  year  of  365J  days,  taken 
without  the  necessary  correction  based  on  the  true 
solar  year,  which  we  indicated  afterwards,  to  obtain 
the  true  conjunction  of  the  Thoth  with  the  autumnal 
equinox ;  a  correction  which,  on  the  same  principle, 
may  be  applied  to  the  measure  given  by  Josephus, 
and  which  will  bring  it  to  the  year  B.C.  1685,  the 
date  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  year,  as  repre- 
sented on  the  Gk)lden  Circle. 

The  stupendous  conquests  of  Sesostris  occupied 
him,  as  we  are  informed,  nine  years,  and  were  achieved 
no  doubt  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  He  returned 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  and  with  multi- 
tudes of  captives,  whom  he  immediately  employed  in 
great  works;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  then 
forty-one  years  old,  because  he  then  expelled  Danaus, 
and  after  that  reigned  fifty-nine  years,  as  Manetho 
tells  us ;  and  was  at  his  death  within  a  few  days  of 
a  hundred  years  old.  If  then  Sesostris,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  his  tutor  Thoth,  legally  established 
the  year  of  365  days  some  time  before  his  departure 
on  his  expeditions,  and  on  his  return  erected  his 
magnificent  mausoleum  with  the  celebrated  Golden 
Circle  of  the  year,  then  the  dates  and  historic  testi- 
monies fall  into  perfect  consistency.  The  several 
calculations  which  we  have  based  on  so  many  distinct 
grounds  are  all  reconciled.  The  effect  is  to  place 
the  death  of  this  king  B.C.  1607.    After  this,  his  son  ^ 

'  It  is  open  to  little  doubt  that  this  prince  was  not  properly 
his  son,  but  became  so  by  adoption,  and  by  succession  to  his 
daughter  and  heiress,  being  perhaps  a  son  or  young  kinsman 
of  her  husband.  A  statement  of  Artapanus  gives  some  pro- 
bability to  the  second  of  these  suppositions.     Lepsius  thinks  that 
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and  successor  reigned  according  to  Manetho  sixty- 
six  years,  which  will  cany  down  to  B.C.  1541 :  and 
this  year  of  his  death  becomes  the  date  of  the  Divine 
manifestation  to  Moses,  according  to  Exod.  chap, 
ii.  23 — 25 ;  chap.  iii.  1 — 10;  as  will  afterwards  more 
fully  appear.  The  date  is  fifty  years  higher  than 
that  given  by  Ussher's  computation  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  about  a  century  lower  than  the  date  commonly 
deduced  from  the  Septuagint. 

A  remarkable  myth  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  Plutarch,  represents  the  successful  issue  of 
Thoth's  calculation  of  the  solar  year  of  365  days,  as 
against  the  lunar  year,  or  rather  the  year  previously 
in  use  in  Egypt  of  360  days,  under  the  figure  of 
Mercury's  playing  a  game  of  dice  with  the  moon 
(that  is,  not  such  dice  as  ours,  but  calculi  or  small 
cubes  scientifically  inscribed  with  numbers  for  the 
purpose  of  artificial  assistance  in  calculation);  in 
which  game  of  calculation  he  won  from  the  moon 
the  seventy-second  part  of  every  day,  and  made  of 
these  parts  five  days,  which  were  added  to  the  year, 
as  the  five  epagomence^  and  consecrated  as  the  birth- 
days of  five  gods'  (^-^  =  5).  The  connexion  of 
the  same  early  triximph  of  calculation  with  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  kings  who  took  the  title  of  Rhameses 
appears  in  the  historical  legend  given  by  Herodotus  • 
of  the  initiation  of  Bhampsinitus,  as  he  there  calls 
the  king  (the  last  syllables  having  some  relation  to 
Neith  or  Minerva),  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  or  Isis, 
in  which  the  story  went  that  that  king,  having  gone 
down  alive  to  Hades,  played  at  dice  with  the  goddess ; 

Horns  left  no  sons :  no  doubt  SesostrLs  had  had  sons,  but  irom 
the  extreme  age  to  which  he  lived  he  may  have  survived  them  all. 

•  Plut.  "de  Is.  et  Osir.,"  0pp.  ed.  Reisk.  vol.  vii.  p,  401. 

•  Herod,  ii.  122. 
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that  he  was  in  part  victorious,  in  part  beaten,  and 
won   from  her  a  golden  basin  *•     The  tale  agre^ 

*  XtipofioKTpoy  }(piwr€ay.  The  solid  material,  gold,  agrees  bett^ 
with  the  idea  of  a  basin  than  of  a  hand-towel  or  table-napkin, 
in  which  latter  derivatiye  sense  the  word  x^fpo/Mucrpoi^  is  also 
found  (Xen.  "  Cjropsed."  i.),  a  use  easily  arising  out  of  and  still 
suggestive  of  the  lavatory.  It  may  be  doubtful  to  which  of  these 
Aristophanes  applied  it  in  these  words  of  his  comedy  of  ^*  The 
Cooks,"  or  "  Confectioners  "  {Tayrpfuml),  cited  by  Athenseus, 

$cpe,  Trot,  Ta)(iiai  Kara  X€ip6s  vScdp*  iropaTrcfiTrc  to  ;(€ipofuucrpor. 
^'  Come,    boy,    quick !       Water   for   my    hand  :    hold   the 
basin  here." 

It  is  used  by  Sophocles  in  a  fragment  of  his  lost  play  of  the 
CEnomaus,  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  in  describing  some  mode  of 
cropping  and  dressing  the  head, 

"  Cropped  in  the  Scythian  manner,  in  the  style  of  a  bowl  or  hand- 
basin," — ^used,  perhaps,  as  a  simmiary  guide,  which  I  have  seen 
applied  by  rustics  to  cut  the  hair  round  by ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
allusion  be  to  the  more  disagreeable  practice  of  scalping  their 
enemies,  which  Hesychius  infoims  us  that  the  Scythians  had,  and 
used  the  scalps  for  leathern  bowls  or  hand-basins,  just  as  the 
ancient  Northmen  used  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  for  drinking- 
cups. — The  poet  Byron  had  one  mounted  in  silver  for  the  same 
purpose. — Oi  Sm^ou  tS>v  XafiPayofihwiv  hf  9roXc/yu>i$  oyOpwnw  ra^ 
icc^oXas  hf.h€povr€%  rocs  Bipfuunv  dam.  x^ipofuucrpoiF  ixpoivro.  The 
sense  of  towels  seems  not  here  admissible.  Hence  the  word 
passed  to  signify  a  skull-cap,  such  perhaps  as  was  worn  by 
Phthah,  and  by  the  priests  (Bunsen,  "  Egypt,"  vol  i.  pp.  383,  389, 
also  represented  in  Plate  II.  ibid.),  then  a  turban,  or  female  orna- 
ment of  the  head ;  as  HecatsBus,  in  his  *^  Travels  in  Asia,"  wrote, 
IWotKcs  8^  ^i  tQs  icc^oX^  ixpva%  ;(cif>o/Aaicrpa.  Athen.  lib.  iz.  ad 
fin.,  ed.  SchweighsBuser,  vol.  iii.  p.  619,  and  Sophocl.  Dram.,  ed. 
Brunck.  and  Bothe,  Lips.  1806,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that,  when  unoompounded,  the  word  fidicrpa  undoubtedly 
signifies  a  hollow  vessel,  as  for  kneading  in  (Aristoph.  ^'  Ran." 
1124),  a  mortar  for  triturating,  or  a  bath  for  ablution  of  the 
person,  and  is  given  by  Scapula  as  equivalent  to  crica^  in  that 
sense, — ^a  word  which  is  employed  also  for  the  hollow  of  the 
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with  what  is  said  of  Horus  by  Manetho  *,  that  he  had 
been  admitted  to  be  a  beholder  of  the  gods :  and  the 
account  given  us  by  a  writer,  Callisthenes ',  of  the 
initiation,  many  ages  afterwards,  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  may  help  us  to  understand  the  sort  of  mum- 
mery with  which  their  initiation  was  veiled.  The 
golden  basin,  or  laver,  of  Bhamesses  Horus  becomes 
thus  connected  with  the  royal  authoritative  intro- 
duction of  the  year  of  365  days,  and  with  the  Golden 
Circle  of  Osymandyas,  who  thus  appears  to  be  the 
same  king;  and  it  admits  us  to  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  circle,  in  connexion  with  the  earhest 
form  of  sundial.  I  have  carefully  illustrated  that 
form,  from  the  comparison  of  Indian  sundials  of 
great  magnitude  at  Delhi  and  Benares,  and  from 
other  ancient  evidence,  in  my  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Shadow  on  the  Sundial "  (1865),  and  had  the 
gratification  of  receiving  the  approval  of  an 
eminent  astronomer  for  those  illustrations,  together 
with  his  confirmation  of  my  reasoning  on  them.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  also  that  Mr.  Bosanquet 
has  paid  me  the  compUment  of  giving  an  exact 
tracing  from  one  of  my  illustrations  iq  a  later  work  of 
his,  but  without  reference  to  my  pamphlet  as  the 
source,  and  unaccompanied  by  the  information  from 
the  original  sources  there  collected;  from  which, 
if  it  had  been  supplied,  it  would  have  appeared  that 

primitiye  sundial.  Bunsen  here  renders  it  "  a  scarf  worked  in 
gold,"  as  if  the  expression  were  o-roX^  Sidxpvaov.  But  the 
Herodotean  use  in  the  place  before  us  appears  to  me  to  keep  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  lavatory,  or  hollow  basin ;  and,  in  its 
application  in  this  tradition,  the  allusion  was  to  the  hollow  basin 
of  the  sundial. 

•  Joseph.  "  c,  Apion." 

»  Pseudo-Callisth.  iii.  c.  21  [Cod.  C],  ed.  Muller,  Par.  1846, 
p.  130,  and  cap.  24,  p.  135. 
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he  has,  in  his  application  of  it,  simply  reversed  the 
actual  position  of  the  dial,  so  as  to  make  north  souths 
and  east  west.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  guard  the  facts  against  so  singular  a  reversal, 
which  renders  the  illustration  inapplicable  to  his 
end  *.  The  first  idea  of  the  dial  was  that  of  a  con- 
cave hemisphere  opposite  and  corresponding  to  the 
concave  of  the  sky ;  and  from  a  baU  or  point  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  a  shadow  was  projected 
from  the  sun  or  moon  into  the  hollow  bowl  or  hemi- 
sphere, giving  the  position  and  tracing  the  path  of 
the  luminary  in  the  concave,  opposite  and  corre- 
sponding to  its  place  in  the  sky.  The  whole  hemi- 
sphere not  being  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
by  and  by  restricted  to  a  zone  or  segment  of  the 
hollow  hemisphere,  answering  to  that  on  which  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  traced.  This, 
like  a  hollow  segment  of  the  rind  of  an  orange, 
would  somewhat  resemble  the  form  of  an  ancient 
boat,  and  explains  the  terms  in  which  it  is  described 
by  the  ancients.  The  use  of  dials  of  that  form  in 
the  days  of  Moses  is  attested ;  and  Moses,  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  scientific  attainments  in  Egypt,  is  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  some  of 
them  at  Heliopolis.  For  Apion  the  grammarian  is 
cited  by  Josephus  as  having  stated  on  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  men  of  Egypt,  "  that  Moses  was  of 
Heliopolis, .  .  .  and  that  he  set  up  pillars  for  gnomons, 
under  which  was  represented  a  cavity  like  that  of  a 
boat,  and  the  shadow  that  fell  from  their  tops  feU  down 
into  that  cavity,  that  it  might  go  round  about  the 
like  course  as  the  sun  itself  goes  round  in  the  other  *." 
Josephus  repudiates  this  statement  with  very 
groundless  indignation,  merely  because  Moses  made 

*  Bosanq.  "  Messiah,"  p.  1 74.       *  Joseph.  "  c.  Apion."  ii.  2. 
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nothing  of  the  kind  before  the  tabernacle  1  We  may 
be  permitted  to  think  that  it  tallies  well  with  the  fact 
of  the  celebrated  Golden  Circle  having  been  erected 
by  the  same  great  king  in  whose  reign  Moses  was 
bom;  and  also  with  the  fact  that  his  successor, 
Sesoosis  II.,  imder  whom  Moses  passed  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  his  fortieth  year,  is  recorded  to  have 
set  up  two  great  obelisks  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  *.  Probably  the  celebrated  Golden  Circle  of 
Osymandyas  was  the  horizontal  circle  of  the  astro- 
nomical apparatus  at  Thebes,  in  correspondence 
with  which  the  bowl  or  hollow  hemisphere  of  the 
dial  was  constructed.  The  size  of  the  horizontal 
circle  is  given  365  cubits  roimd.  If  the  size  of  the 
hollow  basin  of  the  dial  was  in  correspondence  with 
this  magnitude  it  gives  a  diameter  of  174  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  gnomon  above  the  bowl,  to  the 
centre  of  the  concave  hemisphere,  87  feet.  This  is 
three  times  the  size  of  the  great  dial  at  Delhi.  The 
graduated  edges  of  the  latter  were  of  white  marble, 
but  in  that  of  Rhameses  Osymandyas  they  seem  to 
have  been  overlaid  with  massive  gold. 

The  relation  of  the  story  of  Rhampsinitus  to  the 
great  ancient  sundial  which  marked  the  tropics,  and 
the  equinoxes,  and  the  progress  of  the  sun  north- 
ward and  southward  in  summer  and  winter,  appears 
even  in  the  commemorative  mummery  which 
Herodotus  describes  as  observed  at  a  feast,  ever 
since  observed,  in  which  the  priest  was  led  to  the 
temple  of  Isis  by  two  wolves,  or  jackals,  and  then 
conducted  back  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  two 
jackals  are  understood  to  be  an  emblem  of  the 
equinoxes ;  or  of  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres, 
as  Bunsen  thinks  (for  he,  too,  asserts  an  astronomical 

•  Diodor.  i.  59. 
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reference  in  the  ceremonial).  And  they  occur 
opposed  to  one  another  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Rhamasseum  of  El-Kumeh;  for  which  we  may 
trust  the  representation  in  Poole's  "Horae  -^gyp- 

ti8B." 

We  have  seen  that  the  introduction  of  the  five 
days  called  EpagomencB  is  ascribed  to  the  same  per- 
son with  the  worship  of  Apis.  An  anecdote,  which 
is  not  without  some  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacred  honours  of  Apis  and  Mnevis,  is  related  of 
Bok-E3ioris,  "  the  Just,"  the  same  with  the  Sophi 
Horus,  or  Sesostris,  which  threw  a  shade  over  his 
justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  more  than  all 
his  other  oppressions.  This  was  his  impiety  towards 
Mnevis  the  sacred  bull.  He  brought,  it  is  said,  a  wild 
or  foreign  bull,  which,  when  Mnevis  lowed,  lowed  in 
opposition,  and  at  length  ran  at  him,  but  missed  his 
mark  and  was  killed  by  Mnevis.  Hence  Bok-Khoris 
was  hated  by  the  Egyptians,  who  were  ashamed  of 
his  impiety'.  This  is  not  at  variance  with  what 
Herodotus  says  of  Eheops,  and  his  successor 
Khephr^n,  (lib.  ii.  126 — 128).  It  seems  to  imply 
that  the  native  worship  or  reverence  of  the  bull,  in 
some  form,  was  older  than  the  time  of  Khoris  or 
Sesostris ;  but  the  rival  bull  imported  by  him  may 
have  been  the  Brahminical  Apis.  Now,  that  the 
sacred  bull  received  the  name  of  Apis  in  the  time  of 
Moses  is  asserted  by  Artapanus  ®,  who  caUs  the  king 
by  whom  its  worship  under  that  name  was  intro- 
duced Khenephrfis  (compare  the  Khephr6n  of 
Herodotus,  and  Keni-Kh6s  in  the  Conspectus  of  the 
Dynasties,  Col.  II.  and  III. ;  and  interpret  as  "  the 
Khanof  Cush,"  "  the  Khan  Venephr^s  "  or  "  Vaphr^s")  V 

^  ^lian.  «  de  Nat.  Animal."  xi.  11.  I 

•  Ap.  Euseb.  "  Prcep.  Evang."  ix.  27. 
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and  Artapanus  makes  him  contemporary  with  the 
daughter  (or  rather  say  grand-daughter)  of  Palam- 
noth^s,  whom  he  represents  him  to  have  married. 
The  statement  may  be  accepted  as  far  as  a  mere 
general  corroboration  of  the  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Apis. 

It  appears  therefore  that  these  latter  particulars, 
and  the  kings  connected  with  them,  belong  not  to 
the  Shepherd  Dynasty,  but  to  that  which  followed 
it,  to  which  we  now  proceed.  They  have  been  erro- 
neously assigned  to  the  Shepherd  Dynasty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  confounding  of  the  period  of  the 
Israelites  with  that  Dynasty. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  EGYPTIAN  KINGS  IN  THEIB  ORDER,  CON- 
TINUED.— ^PART  II.  FROM  THE  EXPULSION  OP  THE  SHEPHERD 
DYNASTY  TO  THE  EXODUS  OP  ISRAEL. 

IN  the  vengeful  and  unsparing  invasion  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  in  the  wars  which  followed 
their  conquest  of  the  country,  the  ancient  cities  of 
Lower  Egypt  had  been  burned,  the  temples  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  land  wasted  with  fire  and 
swords  On  their  expulsion  the  cities  had  to  be 
founded  anew,  the  palaces  and  the  temples  to  be  built 
anew,  the  lands  to  be  apportioned  anew,  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  to  be  formed  anew ; 
and  all  was  done  with  greater  soUdity  and  splendour 
than  before,  from  the  spoils  of  their  spoilers.  The 
bricks  were  fallen  down ;  but  they  built  with  hewn 
stones.  The  men  and  the  wisdom  were  not  wanting 
to  the  hour. 

In  this  portion  of  our  catalogue,  considerable 
illustration  will  be  found  from  the  large  Conspectus 
of  the  Dynastic  Lists,  inserted  at  page  204.  As 
formerly,  I  shall  present  the  various  names,  and 
varying  forms  of  the  same  name,  which  are  found 
there  or  elsewhere  appUed  to  the  same  kings.     The 

'  Joseph,  "c.  Apion."  i.  14. 
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carefiil  comparison  and  analysis  of  these  afford  a 
degree  of  light,  in  some  cases  decisive,  in  none  to  be 
despised,  though  not  in  all  cases  equally  conclusive, 
nor  essential,  but  singly  of  various  degrees  of  pro- 
bability, and  stronger  in  their  combination.  But  I 
have  brought  together  for  my  reader  such  evidence 
as  the  case  has  admitted  of. 

First  after  the  Shepherd  Dynasty  followed  the 
king  who  expelled  them  from  Egypt,  namely, — 

(17.)  27.  Am6sis,  also  called  Tethm6sis,  that  is, 
Thoth  Am6sis  *.  This  king  seems  also  to  have  taken 
the  designation  of  Kn^Efes,  or  the  Sim ;  hence  in 
combination  with  his  name,  AM6s-KHiEiifes,  contracted 
MosEHEBis,  a  name  which  is  also  found  miswritten 
MOMXEIPI,  for  MOISXEIPI,  through  mistake  of  X 
for  M  (see  Note  A  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume). 
He  also  bore  the  title  of  Menophis,  Ambnophis,  or 
AmmenemAs,  that  is,  "  the  Memphian,"  also  written 
MveuTf^^  with  the  same  meaning ' ;  a  title  assumed 
probably  on  his  conquest  of  Memphis  and  Lower 
Egypt  from  the  Shepherds.  He  built  the  palace  of 
Memphis,  substituted  hewn  stone  for  brick,  and  was 
the  first  legislator  who  took  the  pains  to  commit  the 
laws  to  writing  *.     Am6sis  is  said  by  a  writer  who  is 

'  The  name  Thoth,  or  Hermes,  as  one  of  the  designations  of 
the  king  who  succeeded  next  after  the  Mesiraean  Shepherd 
dynastj,  may  be  incidentally  confirmed  by  a  few  words  occurring 
in  a  semi-fabulous  statement  preserved  from  Epiphanius  in  the 
"Chronicon  Paschale:" — ^jSoo-tXcvcrcv  twv  Alyvmimv  rort  Ik  toS 
ycKovs  rciv  Xofi  o  lAtfrrpifi'  oSrivos  rcXcvriTiravros,  hroCfjaxiy  ol 
Alyihrrioi  rov  '"Epfi^  fiaa-iXioy  km  ^jSociXcvcrc  rSiv  AiywrCuv  Ihrj  \ff 
hf  \nr€prj<f>avtti,.     ''  Chron.  Fasch.**  ed.  Ducange,  p.  45. 

*  See  above,  p.  193. 

^  'O  ra  cv  Mc/A^ci  jSaaiXtta  o2ico8o/Ai/(ra$,  Consp.  Col.  2.  Trjv  Sta 
$€<rTStv   XlOiav   olxoSofiriv    cvparo.      ypaffnjq  lir€fi€\'qOrf,   Col.   4.      It 
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cited  as  Ptolemy  tlie  Mendesian,  but  who  is  probably 
Manetho  himself,  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Inachus,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Argos,  and  to 
have  destroyed  Athyria,  or,  as  it  is  variously  read, 
Avaris,  or  Ayrais*.  The  passage  is  remarkable 
both  in  itself,  and  from  the  variation  with  which  it 
is  given  by  Clement  and  by  Eusebius ;  and  I  subjoin  it 
from  the  former.  Karecricai/fc  8c  rrip  ^Advpiav  '^AfUDaL^, 
Kara  rov  *Apy€LOv  yei^ofievo^  ^IvaxpVf  cu?  iv  rol^  xp6i/oL% 
av4ypay\itv  6  M€i/S>}(rto$  iTroXcfiato?.  6  8c  ITroXc/xau>9 
ovro9  tc/>€V9  ftcj'  Tjv,  Ta%  8c  rSiv  AlywrrCa^v  fiacikioi^v  Iv 
rpLoiv  oXo49  iK0€iJL€vo^  fiifiXoL^,  &c.  The  priestly 
profession  of  the  author  cited,  and  the  size  of  the 
book,  in  three  volumes,  agree  with  Manetho's  :  and 
we  may  suspect  that  o  Mev&ijo'io^  ITroXc/xaibs  has 
arisen  from  a  mistake  or  misreading  of  o  MevBriro^ 
iirl  ITroXc/xaiov  tc/>cu9,  that  is,  [Manetho]  "the  priest 
of  Pan,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  • ;"    or  briefly,  d 

seems  probable  that  he  is  the  man  referred  to  in  the  following 
passage  : — ^Mcra  yap  rrp^  iraXfuav  rov  /car  AtyvTrrov  )9iov  icaraorao'CK, 
T^i/  fivOoXoyovfiivriy  yeyovivai  hrL  re  rcov  BtuiV  kqX  rcov  rfpuHUV^  ircicrai 
if>aa\  vp5>T0V  iyypainoK  vofJLOii  )(pi^a<r6ai  ra  vXi^Orj  koX  fiiow  rov 
Mvcin/v,  aySpa  koI  ry  ^xS  H-^y^^  *^°^  '''^  P^  kowototov  rCiv  iivtf 
fiov€vo/i.€ywv  irpocnroirjOrjv€U  8^  avrcp  rov  *E/d/i.^  BeBioKivau  rovrovs  toi 
fitydXmy  ayaOlSjv  alrCov^  iaofiiyov^.  Diodor.  i.  94,  ed.  Wesseling, 
vol.  i.  p.  105. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  "  Strom."  i.,  and  ap.  Euseb.  "  Praep.  Evang."  x. 
12.     Aurais,  or  Ayrais,  in  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius. 

*  Tatian.  "  Ofat.  ad  6r."  c.  59.  The  same  suspicion  is  virtually 
expressed  by  Mueller,  "  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  iv.  485,  who  says  on 
this  passage,  ^^De  quibus  quum  apud  Tatianum  nihil  legatur, 
fortasse  ciun  Ftolemseo  confunditur  Manetho,  quern  nonnullos 
Mendesium  dixisse  supra  vidimus."  In  the  same  page,  in  a  frag- 
ment from  Tatian,  this  writer  is  called  Upcvc  Mo^Si^ro?.  If  this 
be  understood  as  meaning  priest  of  Pan,  it  may  thus  bo  applicable 
to  Manetho,  and  be  reconciled  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
by  race  a  Sebennytian. 
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Mev^aio^  nroKefiaCov^  "Ptolemy's  high  priest  of 
Pan."  But  that  is  less  important.  Busebius  in  our 
copies  substitutes  ^Aovapiv  for  ^Advpiav^  the  latter  of 
which  is  Clement's  reading.  How  easily  this  varia- 
tion might  arise  from  the  omission  of  the  central 
mark  of  the  6,  may  be  seen  on  comparing  *ABTPIAN 
with  ^AOTAPINy  in  which  the  transposition  of  the  A 
is  the  only  other  difference ;  and  as,  in  contracted 
writing,  a  letter  was  often  placed  above,  it  has  thus 
been  admitted  afterwards  to  the  wrong  place  between 
the  letters  '.  Thus  we  have  the  fact  of  the  change 
of  the  name  Athyria  into  Avaris,  and  a  probable 
solution  of  the  mysterious  and  imexplained  origin 
of  the  latter  name ;  and  agreeably  to  this  we  find 
the  name  Avaris  written  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
Busebius,  **  Aiirais  "  (page  228),  *Avpw.  Athyria^ 
a  softer  pronunciation  of  Assyria  *,  or  Osiria,  was  a 
name  applied  to  a  wide  extent  of  dominions  under 
the  empire  estabhshed  by  Nimrod;  and  it  unques- 
tionably included  Bgypt,  in  relation  to  which  it 
became  afterwards  still  ftirther  softened  in  pronun- 
ciation into  Ayria,  and  by  the  Greeks  into  Aeria, 
which  last  Hesychius  tells  us  was  used  for  Egypt, 
and  also  applied  to  the  islands  of  Thasus,  Crete, 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  to  Libya  and  Bthiopia,  besides 
which  it    also  was    applied    to    Thessaly.      If  the 

'  To  take  a  familiar  illustration,  our  own  frequent  contraction 
Jn°.  for  John  may  afford  a  parallel,  and  may  yet  puzzle  remote 
antiquarians  as  to  the  king  who  signed  Magna  Charta:  John 
or  Ino  ? 

'  **  Si  Chaldseos  Paraphrastas  consulas  videbis  MHIJIM  Aturiam 
passim  occurrere  pro  Assur/*  Bochart,  Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  c.  4,  col.  73. 
The  name  is  corrupted  by  Aben  Ezra  into  M^ID'IIM  Aubtla.,  for 
Nn'JlOK  Attoia.     Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  c.  19,  col.  241. 

"  Quibus  (sc.  Chaldseis)  solemne  est  ly  Hebrgeorum  in  J1  mu- 
tare."     Bochart,  ibid. 
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reading  of  Clement  is  genuine,  we  have  thus  an  end 
to  the  fruitless  search  into  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Avaris,  and  the  locality  designated.  The  name  of 
Athyria  (Osiria)  originally  belonged  to  all  Egypt, 
at  the  time  when  first  entered  and  occupied  by  the 
Shepherds ;  by  whom  some  other  parts  of  the  great 
Assyrian  empire  were  likewise  appropriated,  for  we 
find  a  trace  of  the  Shepherds  at  Babylon.  Hence 
the  name  of  Athyria^  in  Egypt,  became  identified 
with  the  dominion  of  the  Shepherd  conquerors; 
and  when  they  were  afterwards  driven  back,  and 
restricted  to  narrower  and  narrower  limits  in  Egypt, 
the  name  of  Athyria  receded  with  them,  became 
confined  perhaps  for  some  time  to  Goshen,  and  was 
at  last  restricted  to  the  last  fortified  town,  which 
they  for  some  time  held  in  Egypt,  when  deprived 
of  all  the  rest.  That  fortress  was  then  all  of 
Assyria  that  remained  in  Egypt;  and  when  that 
was  recovered  also,  the  name  vanished  from  the 
land,  which  thenceforth  began  to  acquire  the  new 
appellation  of  Egypt^  which  it  has  since  retained, 
from  the  king  -^gyptus.  The  period  of  time  is 
vaguely  marked  by  this  circumstance. 

In  the  same  place  Clement  of  Alexandria  says 
that  Inachus  was  "  twenty  or  more  generations " 
before  the  Trojan  War;  which  Eusebius  extracts 
as  "  twenty  generations,  or  one  more,"  and  his 
Latin  translator  reads  "  twenty-two,  or  one  more." 
The  number  of  years  to  a  generation  is  under- 
estimated in  this  place  by  Clement,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  interval  into  agreement 
with  the  mistake  of  his  authority,  in  confounding 
Am6sis  with  the  date  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel ;  but 
taking  a  generation  at  thirty  years,  which  we  have 
abundant    proof    was   the    theoretical  measure  in 
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Egypt,  the  interval  thus  variously  stated  would 
extend  to  from  600  to  690  years.  The  latter  of 
these  is  still  rather  less  than  the  interval  as  it  is 
stated  by  Eusebius,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Chro- 
nica," preserved  to  us  by  Syncellus,  where  he  says 
that  of  the  Christians,  Clement,  Africanus,  and 
Tatian,  and  of  the  circumcision,  Josephus  and 
Justus,  have  placed  Inachus  seven  hundred  years 
before  the  Trojan  War  •.  Now,  according  to  Clinton ' , 
the  date  of  the  fall  of  Troy  is  put  by  Eratosthenes 
equal  to  B.C.  1183;  by  Apollodorus,  B.C.  1184;  by 
Dionysius,  1184 ;  but  by  Herodotus,  B.C.  1270,  in  the 
third  generation  after  the  death  of  Minos,  and  790 
years  before  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  Xerxes*. 
The  highest  of  these  dates  will  be  found  not  too 
high^  and  would  give  the  date  of  Inachus  B.C.  1970, 
taking  the  interval  of  700  years  back  from  the 
capture  of  Troy.  The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds 
by  Amdsis  was  as  far  back  as  that  date,  or  within 
a  very  few  years  of  it. 

Again,  the  exodus  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  time 
of  Inachus,  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  345  years 
before  the  Sothic  period  in  which  Moses  left  Egypt. 
The  Sothic  Cycle,  as  determined  by  the  astrono- 
mical observations  on  which  the  delineation  on  the 
Golden  Circle  was  based,  appears  to  have  com- 
menced B.C.    1708;    though  the  legal   and  public 

*  "  Inachom  vero  septingentis  annis  Biaca  antecessisse  statue- 
runt."     Scaliger*8  translation,  ^'Thesaur."  Animadv,  p.  11. 

*  "Fasti  HeUen."  i.  123—140,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  vi. 

■  Herod,  vii.  171  ;  "Vita  Homeri,"  c.  38.  The  period  is  given 
with  detail  of  intermediate  stages. 

*  Clement  of  Alexandria  ("  Strom."  i.  p.  337)  informs  us  that 
Duris  even  estimated  the  capture  of  Troj  to  have  been  a  thousand 
years  before  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont.  This  would 
make  it  B.C.  1337. 
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authorization  of  the  Egyptian  year  and  cycle  was 
twenty-three  years  later,  b.o,  1685 ;  and  the  erection 
of  the  Golden  Circle  was  from  B.C.  1666  to  B.C.  1670. 
These  points  have  already  been  determined.  But 
the  345  years  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Moses,  and  therefore  may  be  expected  to  extend 
down  to  him  in  some  sense.  Now,  if  b.c.  1666,  or 
B.C.  1670,  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  return  of 
Sesostris  and  erection  of  the  Golden  Circle,  the  birth 
of  Moses  must  be  fixed  b.o.  1621,  or  bIo.  1625,  for  it 
took  place  eighty  years  before  the  death  of  Sesos- 
tris II.,  which  occurred  125  years  after  the  return  of 
Sesostris  the  Great  to  Egypt :  and  measuring  back 
345  years  from  b.c.  1621,  or  B.C.  1625,  we  are  thus 
also  brought  to  B.C.  1966,  or  B.C.  1970,  as  the  date  of 
the' exodus  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  time  of  Inachus. 
The  former  of  these  is  only  four  years,  the  latter  not 
at  all,  different  from  the  date  above  obtained  from 
the  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus, 
Clement,  Africanus,  Tatian,  and  Josephus,  the  last 
four  being  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius. 
This  remarkable  agreement  cannot  be  overlooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  Duris  placing 
the  capture  of  Troy  a  thousand  years  before  Alex- 
ander's crossing  of  the  Hellespont,  would  put  thefiiU 
interval  of  345  years  between  Inachus  and  the  date 
of  the  Golden  Circle. 

Manetho  in  one  place  counts  the  whole  period 
from  the  entrance  or  usurpation  of  the  Shepherds 
to  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  518  years;  of  which  he 
reckons  393  from  the  beginning  onward  to  the  flight 
of  Danaus.  This  last  number,  measured  back  from 
B.C.  1666,  or  B.c,  1670,  gives  about  b.c  2059,  or  b.c 
2063,  for  the  commencement  of  the  dominancy  of 
the  Shepherds  in  Egypt,  and  allows  about  93  years 
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for  their  actual  tenure  of  the  power  there,  prior  to 
their  expulsion  in  the  time  of  Inachus.  From  other 
more  exact  measurements  we  shall  find  that  their 
tenure  of  power  was  only  88  years  *. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  took  place  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Isaac,  and  probably  at  or  about 
the  close  of  the  time  of  Jacob's  residence  in  Padan 
Aram.  The  Septuagint  received  chronology  of  this 
period  is,  probably,  at  least  eighty-five  years  too 
low;  in  like  manner  as  the  common  reckoning  of 
the  chronology  firom  the  Hebrew  is  at  least  fifty 
years  too  low  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus. 
The  chronology  deducible  fi:om  Manetho  requires 
this  allowance ;  and  what  is  more,  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  requires  it.  The 
whole  difference  of  the  time,  as  computed  firom  the 
Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  in  regard  to  the  dates  of 
this  period,  amounting  to  150  years,  together  with 
about  thirty-five  years  more,  is  necessary  to  be  added 
to  the  usually  estimated  time  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  in 
order  to  make  it  square  with  the  recorded  facts,  and 
the  written  word  of  God,  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

The  name  Amdsis  is  known  to  be  the  same  written 
also  Amdsis^  and  might  be  written  Amesses.  Hence 
with  prefix,  Bha-Amess6s,  and,  run  into  one  word, 
BhamessSs.  The  name  of  '^  the  land  of  BhamessSs  " 
had,  we  know,  been  given  to  Goshen,  in  Lower  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11 ;  comp.  Exod.  i.  11) ;  fi:om  which  the 
Shepherds  had  probably  been  expelled  not  very  many 
years  before ;  since,  though  it  was  the  best  pasture- 
land  in  the  country,  it  continued  unoccupied,  and 
disposable  by  the  monarch,  at  the  date  when  Israel 

*  See  below,  in  Chap.  X.  The  difference  of  five  years  may 
even  be  explained  as  a  debateable  period  of  war  and  dubious 
tenure. 

u  2 
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went  down  into  Egypt.  At  that  time  also  the  hatred 
of  the  Shepherds  was  still  fresh  and  strong  in  the 
minds  of  the  Egyptians ;  though  the  necessary  inter- 
val leads  lis  to  conclude  that  the  king  before  whom 
Joseph  and  his  father  Israel  stood,  was  the  successor 
of  Am6sis.  A  capital  city  for  the  land  of  Rhameses, 
which  was  erected  afterwards  by  the  IsraeUtes,  with 
embankments  against  the  river,  received  the  name 
of  the  monarch  and  province :  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  in  a  paper  which 
is  pubUshed  in  Bartlett's  "  Forty  Days  in  the 
Desert,"  that  the  Greek  word  EeUopolis^  "City  of  the 
SuUy^  affords  us  a  translation  of  the  name,  and 
identification  of  the  place.  It  stood  near  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  where  the  two  principal  arms  of  the 
Nile  divide,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  earUer  city  of 
On,  and  is  called  by  other  names,  which  contain  in 
like  manner  mention  of  the  sun,  such  as  Beth  Shemesh. 
The  fact  that  Egypt,  though  freed  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  Shepherds,  was  still  not  without 
apprehension  of  a  possible  recurrence  of  their  inva- 
sion, is  indicated  in  the  pretence  made  by  Joseph  to 
his  brethren,  "  Ye  are  spies,"  which  he  could  not 
have  made  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  Pharaoh, 
with  an  asseveration  "by  the  life  of  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xlii.  14—16),  if  there  had  been  no  ground  for 
watchfiilness,  or  no  experience  of  the  danger  within 
the  memory  of  man.  And  again,  the  same  fact  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  hostile  power  comes  out 
at  the  funeral  of  Jacob,  when  his  sons  went  up  not 
without  a  strong  military  force,  "  both  chariots  and 
horsemen,  a  very  great  company,"  and  took,  as 
Bishop  Patrick  thinks,  not  the  direct  route,  but 
round  about  by  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan ;  for  it 
is  said  that "  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad, 
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whioli  is  beyond  Jordan"  (Gen.  1.  9,  10),  though 
that  place  was  beyond  Jordan  only  to  those  who 
approached  from  the  East.  Apart  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  that  expression  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  historian's  being  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  on  the  east  side  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  25)  :  but, 
with  the  other  circumstances,  the  natural  conclusion 
is  that  the  route  of  the  fdneral  is  indicated,  and  that 
the  reason  was  similar  to  that  assigned  in  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  ver.  17.  "  He  led  them 
not  by  the  way  of  the  Philistines,  though  that  was 
near,  lest  they  should  see  war."  The  very  existence 
of  an  organized  military  force  of  chariots  and  horse- 
men speaks  of  the  experience  of  war. 

This  Am6sis  seems  to  be  the  same  king  called  by 
a  cUpped  form  of  the  same  name,  Ous6  (Ovcnj),  the 
17th  in  Syncellus's  Eusebian  Ust  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt*,  and  Moeris  or  Myris  by  Diodorus.  For, 
allowing  for  four  kings  here  omitted,  contemporary 
with  the  Shepherd  Dynasty,  he  corresponds  to 
Moeris,  the  21st  king  of  Diodorus.  "  Moeris,"  or 
the  same  name  "  Jlfare^,"  is  rendered  by  Eratosthenes, 
apparently  as  a  derivative  from  Rha, — ^"HXidSoipos. 
The  name  Ous6  accordingly  is  found  in  this  dynasty 
in  combination  with  Mares ^  "  Ousimar^s ;"  which 
makes  it  the  more  probable  that  "  MarSs "  or 
"Moeris"  was  among  the  titles  of  the  chief  and 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  It  may  be  added  that  if 
Eratosthenes  rightly  interprets  Marfis  as  a  derivative 
from  Bha,  then  interposing  the  formative  letter  or 
syllable  M,  Am  or  Ma,  we  should  have  Rha-Am-0us6, 
as  the  origin  of  Sha-Am6sis  or  ShamessSs  :  and 
Rhamesses  or  Rha-Am-0us6,  is  an  equivalent  title  to 
Ousfi-Ma-res,  or  Ousimar^s. 

*  Euseb.  •*Chion."  i.  Gr.  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  p,  18. 
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(18.)  28.  KHBBEfiN,  also  written  KhbbeAs.  The 
names  are  the  same  with  Khenebb6n  and  Khenephe&s, 
the  last  being  in  the  present  instance  short  for  Khan- 
VENBPHBis  {Ov€vi^fyff^).  But  Khen-JE7&ra»  may  be 
here  for  ^EfipaUav^  "  Khan  of  the  Hebrews  *,"  that  is, 
who  received  and  patronized  them ;  $tXer€/>09, "  Friend 
of  the  strangers'*  (Eratosth).  He  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  king  called  Shameses,  the  18th  king  in  the 
Eusebian  list  of  Syncellus  above  cited.  Compare 
Ovci/c^p7j9  (Venephrfis),  Conspectus ,  GoL  H.,  in  whose 
reign  was  the  great  famine,  who  erected  the  pyramids 
about  Kokh6n6,  and  under  whom  a  law  was  passed 
enabling  females  to  succeed  to  the  throne'.  An 
Assyrian  law  or  custom  to  the  same  effect  is  dated 
from  Semiramis*;  and  was  probably  an  indirect  result 
of  this  Egyptian  precedent.     But  of  this  afterwards. 

The  Greek  lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  after  many 
travels,  went  about  this  time  to  Ethiopia  or  Upper 
Egypt,  where  to  the  Theban  Jupiter,  AmAn  or 
B61us,  she  became  the  mother  of  Epaphus  (Aesch. 
Prom.  Vinct.) ;  see  also  Epiphanius,  or  whoever  was 
the  writer  of  the  story  as  given  in  the  "  Chronicon 
Paschale,*'  where  lo  is  said  to  have  married  Picus 
(written  IIlkos  and  H-^fcos),  a  name  interchanged  with 
Jupiter.  But  Picus  or  P^cus  is  Ht-XoSs  or  Pe-Cush, 
that  is,  "  The  Ethiopian ;"  Pi  or  Pe  being  the  Coptic 
article.  Now  Picus,  called  Jupiter  in  the  "  Chronicon 
Paschale,"  is  assigned  to  the  times  of  Inachus,  but 
as  his  junior ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  married  lo,  the 

"  These  suggestions  are  the  less  liable  to  be  found  &ult  with, 
because  the  Egyptologists  are  confessedly  at  a  loss.  '^Nomen 
Chebron  sive  Chebros  a  monumentis  alienum  est."  Mulleri  Fragm, 
Hist  Gr,  vol.  ii.  p.  584. 

'  Ap.  Scalig.  «  Thesaur.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  14. 

•  Arrian.  "  Exped."  i.  23. 
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daughter  of  Inachus,  who  bore  him  Libya.  The  name 
PScus  or  the  Ethiopian  is  also  appUed  with  some 
confusion  to  an  earlier  Theban  king,  the  father  of 
the  Hermes,  that  is  Thoth  (here  Thoth-Am6sis),  who, 
next  after  the  Mizraite  Shepherds,  became  king  of 
Egypt  *.  The  traditionary  tale  as  found  in  the  plays 
of  -^schylus,  in  which  the  Jupiter  concerned  is  the 
Theban  or  Ethiopian,  is  the  more  ancient  and  reliable 
form  of  it,  and  is  followed  by  Apollodorus  * ;  but  it 
receives  some  illustration  from  the  other.  The  story 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  Cedrenus.  The  Coptic  article 
(Pi  or  Pe),  as  above  referred  to,  will  be  found  given 
by  Jablonski ;  and  the  readers  of  Dr.  Lepsius  may 
remember  that  he  analyzes  "Harpocrates*"  into 
"  Har-pe-chrotti,"  "  Horus-the-child."  Bunsen  gives 
its  whole  declension.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that 
Picus  in  the  story  is  represented  as  an  Assyrian  king 
residing  in  the  west.  His  being  allocated  to  Italy 
does  not  militate  against  this,  though  it  is  probably 
an  error,  arising  from  the  application  of  "  Hesperia" 
or  "  the  west  "  as  a  name  of  Italy ;  but  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  were  included  with 
Egypt  in  the  Athyrian  or  Ayrian  Empire':  and 
Egypt  was  "  the  west,"  or  might  be  considered  so,  in 
relation  to  Babylon  and  Assyria.  The  general  nature 
of  the  name  Pi-CAs,  if  equivalent  to  o  AWCoxlf^  "  the 
Ethiopian,"  may  have  led  to  the  confounding  of 
more  than  one  Osirian  king  under  the  designation. 
There  is  a  length  of  reign  given  which  would  agree 
with  that  of  Sesostris  or  Apappus,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  reigned  thirty  years  in  the  east,  and  then  sixty- 

•  "  Chron.  Pasch."  ed.  Ducange,  pp.  41,  42,  45. 
'  "Biblioth."  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  3,  4. 

•  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Univ.  Hist."  vol.  i.  p.  285,  Engl.  Tr. 

•  Hesych.  v.  'Acpta. 
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two  in  the  west ;  the  latter  not  far  from  a  length  of 
reign  often  assigned  to  Sesostris,  and  the  whole  sum 
of  the  years  coming  nearly  up  to  the  length  of  reign 
of  the  centenarian  Phiops  or  Apappus.  But  Pious 
is  stated  in  the  narrative  to  have  lived  120  years. 

(19.)  29.  Amenouphos,  only  son  of  the  preceding ; 
*Ap(awf>Ui  Eratosth.  Written  by  Eusebius  by  syncope 
AmephSs^.  This  is  at  root  the  same  name  with 
Ambnophis  or  Amenem^s,  and  may  here  represent  the 
same  person  with  Rhamess-Amenemes  (*Pa/uicor<ro/ui€i^9), 
the  19th  in  Syncellus's  Eusebian  list  of  kings  ^,  as 
here  the  19th  from  MenSs.  Eusebius,  or  his  editor, 
has  been  led  to  a  dislocation  of  the  order,  from 
confounding  MenSs  with  Mizraim;  and  from  con- 
founding the  Khenkheres  who  followed  the  Bhames- 
sidse,  with  Khonkhares  the  25th  from  Mizraim.  This 
king  was  "  Epicene"  or  of  doubtful  virility.  Eratosth. 
Failure  of  the  Male  line  of  Succession. 

(20.)  30.  AMENsfes  (^l/ui€/t)cri9and*il/ui€orort9,  Joseph.); 
a  Princess.  The  name  or  title  with  the  customary 
prefix  becomes  RhamensSs  or  BhamessSs  ; 
'PoLfiiaariarLSi  mother  of  the  21st  king  from  Menfis, 
that  is,  "  the  female  Bhamess^s ;"  Meebhis,  or  Ousi- 
Mabes,  royal  heiress  of  the  house  of  Bhamess&s.  In 
right  of  her  royal  house  and  special  princedom,  she 
had  also  the  title  of  Menophis  or  Memphis. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  name  BhamessSs  is 
written,  as  here,  without  the  initial  Bh  or  prefix  Bha^ 
"  Ammesfis,"  in  the  list  of  the  18th  Dynasty  which 

*  Scalig,  Thesaur.  Temp,y  Gr.  p.  25. 

•  Euseb.  "  Chron."  i.  "  Sozomena  Gr."  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur. 
Temp."  p.  20;  also  from  BunseDy  ap.  MuUeri  "Fragm.  Hist. 
Gr."  ii.  607. 
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passes  under  the  name  of  Eusebius;  an  instance  which 
may  support  and  illustrate  the  present. 

This  may  be  the  Egyptian  princess  called  by  Philo- 
Byblius  in  his  translation  from  Sanchoniatho',  TnouBd 
(6ovpo})j  who  changed  her  name  to  Khousabthis 
(Xovaapdii) ;  and  if  so,  she  seems  to  have  been 
married  to  a  prince  called  in  the  same  Phoenician 
traditionary  account,  Sourmoubdlus  (Sovp/MovpriXo^)^ 
and,  together  with  him,  simplified  and  laid  open  to 
light  the  dark  and  allegorical  meaning  of  the  Egyp- 
tian theology,  as  it  had  been  explained  by  their 
ancestor  Taautus,  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  whom  Kronos 
had  made  king  over  all  Egypt.  The  name  Khousar- 
This,  assumed  by  her  doubtless  as  a  title  of  dignity, 
may  receive  illustration  from  the  title  Khouthfir 
(Xovdrip),  which  may  be  the  same  with  Khousar, 
and  which  is  both  applied  to  one  of  her  descendants, 
and  is  there  interpreted  by  Eratosthenes,  Tvpawo?, 
equivalent  to  "  Lord "  or  "  Prince,"  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  to  "  Princess '."  Compare  the  title 
(Kh'sar?)  Czar.  "  Khousar-This "  might  thus 
signify  "Princess  of  This,"  thus  taking  her  new 
title  from  an  ancient  district  of  the  Thebaid,  near 
Abydos  or  possibly  identical  with  it,  from  which  the 
Thinite  dynastic  lists  receive  their  name.  Her  per- 
sonal designation,  Thoue6,  might  be  equivalent  to 
Martiay  but  more  probably  means  a  Southerner ;  for 
Thouras,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  written,  Tfumres  or 
ThouroSf  was  one  of  the  names  of  Mars^  as  well  as  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Assyria  *.    But  the 

•  Ap.  Euseb.  "  Praep.  Evang."  i.  10. 

'  Conspectus  of  the  Dynasties,  Col.  L  No.  VII. 

'  "  Oovpas  ThuraSy  unum  e  nominibus  Martis.  Ab  aliis  scribi- 
tur  0ovpi7s  et  ©ovpos.  Unde  in  Homero  iiriBerucdky  Bovpos  "Apij^. 
Tamen  a  Dorotheo  pocta  vetustissimo  passim  usui*pai*i  tanquam 
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former  of  these  seems  a  secondary  meaning  or  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  originating  from  the  warlike 
prowess  of  a  king  so  called,  who  had  his  name  from 
other  circumstances.  Jablonski  *  says  that  the  word 
Thoures  among  the  Egyptians  signified  the  south,  or 
the  south  windj  that  it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  name  Pathros,  applied  to  Egypt  or  Upper  Egypt; 
which  is  written  in  the  Septuagint  of  Jer.  xliv.  1 
(Ed.  Bos.  li.  1)  UaOovprri^j  Pa-Thonrfis.  Nor  may 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  great  Ethiopian  Empire 
extending  across  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandel,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bed  Sea,  embracing  Abyssinia  as 
part  of  it,  and  reaching  to  Syene  and  Thebes,  was 
called  "  The  South  "  (Matt.  xii.  42)  \  So  TnoufeRis, 
in  like  manner,  means  a  strong  southern  blast 
{turbines  Austri).  Now  this  princess  had  become  a 
resident  in  the  South,  and  the  wife  of  a  foreigner 
and  southerner,  perhaps  considered  in  Egypt  a 
Typhonian  prince,  Khobis.  Hence  she  might  be  the 
person  spoken  of  by  the  name  Thoufeiis  as  Pettea; 
Typhonis,  in  a  passage  of  Plutarch  de  Iside  et 
Osiride  * ;  but  that  is  very  uncertain.  In  venturing 
to  draw  an  illustration,  as  above,  from  Phoenician 


proprium  Martis  nomen  observat  doctissimas  SalmasinB  in  Soli- 
num."  Bocharty  Fhaleg.  iii.  2,  Col.  152.  "Rex  Assyriorum 
antiquissimus  Zamis  filius,  qui  Nino  Baccessifise  legitur,  ct  ab 
Assyriis  pro  Marte  coli,  et  Belus  yocari  vel  Baal."  Ibid.  lib.  ii. 
c.  4,  Col.  73,  Suidas. 

•  "Panth.  JEgypt."  iii.  122. 

'  The  name  of  Sheba,  also  applied  to  it,  may  still  be  traced, 
though  read  backward,  in  the  modem  name,  H&hbesh;  Besh 
being  Sheb  inverted  (like  'A^i^n;  from  Neith)  by  mistaking  the 
direction  of  the  writing ;  and  the  other  syllable  the  article  of  the 
Hebrew  form. 

'  Aeycrat  Sk  ori  voXXmv  fierariBtfiiviav  del  irpos  rov  *QpWf  koi  rj 
iraXXaK^  rov  Tv^ui^os  d^uccro,  ^ovrfpis* 
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tradition,  I  must  remind  my  reader  that  Phoenicia 
became  with  many  other  lands  a  subject  country, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  imperial  dynasty  might 
therefore  reasonably  exist  there.  Hence  the  Egyp- 
tian Thoth  and  Phoenician  Taatjtus  are  the  same ; 
and  there  was  a  Taautus  who  reigned  over  Egypt,  as 
the  Phoenician  tradition  acknowledges. 

This  princess  was  sister  of  the  preceding  king  and 
mother  of  the  next '.  An  Ethiopian  family  seem  to 
have  come  in  by  her  marriage ;  for  she  wedded  the 
prince  called  Epaphtjs,  the  son  whom  lo  bore  to  the 
Ethiopian  Jupiter  or  Bfilus.  She  corresponds  in 
point  of  time  to  Ousimarfis,  the  twentieth  reign  in 
S3mcellus's  Eusebian  list*.  Compare  Ovoa-L/jAfyq^ 
[Ovo/oifta/n;^])  the  24th  in  the  Theban  list  of  Eratos- 
thenes, most  likely  her  husband  * ;  and  if  we  supply 
the  four  omitted  kings  above  noted  under  Amdsis, 
this  is  the  24th.  The  name  Maees,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  these  names,  descended  ap- 
parently from  Am6sis,  who  corresponds  to  the  21st 
king  in  the  list  of  Diodorus,  called  by  him  Moebis, 
only  another  spelling*.  The  same  name  was 
transmitted  to  subsequent  princesses  in  the  form 
Merrhis. 

Greek  tradition  here  connects  itself  with  Egyptian 
history.  A  Theban  king  who  is  spoken  of  by  the 
appellation  of  P6cus  (Pe-Cush,  ''The  Ethopian"), 
and  who  seems  to  have  had  the  title  of  Bfilus, 
equivalent  to  "Rha,"  and  also  to  "Zeus,"  married  the 
Greek  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  became  by 

•  Jos.  «  c.  Ap.** 

*  Euseb.  ap.  Scalig.   Thesaur.  Temp.  p.  20,  and  in  Bnnsen's, 
Egt/pt,  vol.  i.  p.  686,  and  Mueller's  Fragm.  HisU  Or.  ii.  607. 

*  Scalig.  ibid.  p.  22. 

•  Diodor.  i.  51. 
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her  the  father  of  the  prince  known  as  Epaphus,  who 
seems  also  to  have  taken  the  title  of  B&lus,  or  a 
derivative  from  it,  in  combination  with  his  other 
names ;  for  so  much  we  may  gather  from  the  name 
SovpiiovpTfXo^j  given  him,  as  above,  from  Philo-By- 
blius ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  since  it  was  also 
transmitted  to  his  grandson,  the  son  of  the  Princess 
Libya'.  Epaphus,  the  son  of  lo  and  grandson  of 
Inachus,  acquired,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  queen 
of  Egypt,  who  is  called  by  the  title  of  her  hereditary 

'  'H  Sk  Aifivtj  19  0vydT7)p  rijc  "lo),  koI  tov  TLrjicov  rov  koI  Aio$y 
lyaiLrfiri  rwi,  6v6fiari  TLoo'V&ayi'  i(  £k  ^c;(A^av  6  'Ayi^vtup,  ical 
B^Xos,  Kcu  *EwaXio$,  iralScs  rpcts.  **  Malaise  Chron."  ed.  Oxon. 
1691,  p.  33.  Epaphus  interyened  between  lo  and  Libya,  though 
here  omitted  bj  Malala,  and  also  in  the  **  Chronicon  Paschale." 

I  know  not  whether  the  Phoenician  form  of  name  given  to 
Epaphus,  Sovpftov^Si/Xos,  be  not,  as  it  were,  [^Aa^covp  Ma-B^Xoc, 
that  is,  "  the  Assyrian,  or  Osiris,  descendant  of  Bj^lus."  We 
have  the  formative  syllable  May  or  Jfot,  spelt  also  Me  and  Mi,  in 
Ma-RhIs  (MofnTs,  M^DiTs,  or  MotpLs)  ''son  of  the  Sun;"  Ma- 
G6gue  (Maya»y,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  2)  "of  or  from  Gogue;"  Mi- 
AMtrs  (Miofiow)  "  sprung  from  Amihi,"  rendered  also  'A/i/jutifo- 
ioTOi,  "Jove-given."  Now  the  Phcenician  Baal,  or  Belus,  the 
chief  god  of  that  people,  was  the  Sun,  corresponding  thus  to  the 
Egyptian  Rha  :  and,  as  their  chief  god,  he  had  also  a  recognized 
correspondence  to  Jupiter,  and  so  to  the  Theban  Amdn.  Hence 
the  titles  Ma-Rh£s,  Mi-Ami^n,  and  Ma-B£lus  (or  Mou-Belus, 
the  last  varying  the  spelling  not  more  than  is  done  in  the  same 
syllable  in  Mapi;s,  Mcpi/9»  Motpt?),  may  be  .considered  as  equivalent 
or  synonymous.  The  Phoenician  retrenchment  of  the  first  syl- 
lable of  *A(ro-ovp  in  this  name  will  not  appear  an  unallowable 
liberty,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  words  ** Syrian**  and 
^*  Assyrian**  are  often  interchanged.  And  that  the  Theban  Ju- 
piter Amiln,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  Rha,  were  considered 
equivalent  to  their  Baal,  appears  from  a  passage  of  the  same 
Phoenician  fragment,  when,  speaking  of  *HXi09  the  sun,  it  is  said, 
TOVTOV  yap  (^170't)  dcoK  fyofuffiv  pjovov  ovpavov  Kvptov,  BceX-irafii;i' 
tUyS^  y^2i)  KoXovKTc?,  o  ioTi  nupa  ^oCviii  Kvpios  oupovov,  Zeus  8c 

irapa  "EXXrjai.     Phil.  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb.  "  Praep.  Evjmg."  L  10,  p.  34. 
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Princedom  "  Memphis,"  the  throne  of  that  country 
for  himself  and  his  descendants.  The  name  Epaphus 
signifies  "the  tangible  manifestation  of  the  intangible 
divinity,"  and  thus  is  not  without  afl&nity  to  the 
name  Apis.  That  king  had,  we  might  therefore 
presume,  some  other  official  designation  and  personal 
name  or  names,  probably  Sbsog-Khobis,  that  is,  the 
Sheykh  Khobis,  and  TnuOBi-MAEfes.  The  last  name 
is  formed  partly  by  combination  of  MarSs,  a  name  of 
similar  signification  to  Khoris  or  Horus  :  for  Horus 
is  rendered  "  Apollo ;"  Khoeres  or  Kherr6s,  ^HXto? 
"  the  Sun ;"  and  Mares,  *HXtoSa)/oo9,  "Sun-given,"  or 
"  Son  of  the  Sun."  So  that  Thuori-Mares  may  be 
"  the  Sun-given  Southerner,"  or  "  Son  of  the  Sun 
of  the  South,"  or,  as  Eratosthenes  renders  it, 
Kparaios  o  iariv  'ijkio^i  thsit  is,  "  which  signifies. 
Powerful  Sun." 

Epaphus,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  had  by 
this  Memphian  princess  a  son,  called  Telegonus^, 
and  a  daughter,  Libya*,  also  called  Injsianassa^, 
sometimes  written  Libyanassa,  who  married  Poseiddn 
or  Neptunus,  and  bore  him  two  sons,  who  are  called 
Ag^nor  and  B61us  in  the  passage  of  ApoUodorus 
first  cited,  but  AntaBus  and  Bousiris  in  the  place  last 
cited  fi'om  the  same  author.  See  also  Diodorus, 
lib.  i.  c.  17.  Of  the  two  as  first  named,  Belus  sub- 
sequently reigned  in  Egypt.  Of  the  two  as  last 
named,  Bousiris  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  slew  the 
strangers  sojourning  in  the  land  or  visiting  it  *.    Thus 

•  Schol.  in  Eurip.  "  Orest"  932.  0pp.  ed.  Musgraye,  vol.  iv. 
p.  384. 

•  Apollodori  "Biblioth."  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  4,  §  1. 
'  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  v.  11,  §§  6  and  7. 

'  Tows  irapo8€woKra«  KariOvt  (ivovs.  Scalig.  "  Thesanr.  Temp." 
p.  113,  Gr.  (fcarcovras,  ApoUodor.) 
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that  Bousiris  was  tlie  same  with  Belus,  the  title 
Bousiris  (Bel-Osiris)  being  simply  the  designation  of 
sovereignty  which  he  acquired  on  coming  to  the 
throne.  His  act  agrees  with  the  pohcy  of  the  times 
and  marks  the  reign.  He  was  the  grandson  of  this 
heiress  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  was  the  &ther, 
as  Apollodorus,  uSschylus,  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Euripides,  aU  inform  us,  of  ^gyptus  and  Danaus  K 
Belus  is  therefore  the  same  with  Kneph-Akhthos  or 
ThoSs,  the  father  of  Sesostris.  He  was  slain  by 
his  guards.  Hercules  is  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus 
as  the  person  who  slew  him. 

(21.) — Thubillus,  son  of  Thuorimarfis  (Eratosth.). 
The  name  was  interpreted,  as  if  given  as  an  intensi- 
tive  of  "Thuoris" K/oaratos, — aviijaa^TorrdrpiovKpaTo^ 
— "  because  he  had  increased  his  father's  power ;" 
yet  it  reads  like  a  diminutive  of  Thurfes,  or  Thuoris. 
No  doubt  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  heiress  queen  of 
Egypt,  by  intermarriage  with  whom  his  father  had 
come  to  the  throne,  would  increase  his  father's 
power  and  influence ;  and  this,  even  while  he  was 
an  infant — the  little  Thurfis ;  just  as  the  birth  of 
children  to  Queen  Victoria  increased  the  power  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  by  putting  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  father  of  the  future  line  of  kings,  and 
thus  making  his  relation  to  the  throne  more  per- 
manent,  and  more  associated  with  the  loyal  affections 
of  the  people.  He  appears  in  Syncellus*s  Eusebian 
Ust  of  kings  as  the  twenty-first  in  the  succession,  under 
the  name  of  *Paft€<rcn^o-cG>9,  sc.  vtos ;  that  is,  son  of 
the  preceding  royal  heiress  of  the  throne,  Bhames- 


(i 


•  ApoUod.  "Biblioth."  lib.  ii.  c.   1.  4,   §  4,  p.  117.     -ffisch. 
Suppl."  314.     Schol.  in  Eurip.  loco  citato. 


—  HJ 
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sesis  Ousimarfis*,  In  the  Greek  tradition  he  is 
found  as  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Epaphus,  and  brother 
of  the  princess  Libya  *.  The  name  Telegonus  (TiyXc- 
yoi/09),  which  was  also  applied  to  his  grandfather,  the 
husband  of  lo,  and  father  of  Epaphus,  implies  that 
he  was  bom  abroad;  as  this  prince  probably  was, 
when  his  mother  had  married  an  Ethiopian  or 
Southern  prince,  and  had  herself  got  the  name  of 
Thoueo,  or  Southerner,  and  had  become  Khousab- 
This,  Princess  of  This,  in  Ethiopia,  or  the  Thebaid. 
There  is  an  apparent  relation  in  the  names  Thoubo, 
TnuoBi-Marfis,  and  Thubillus. 

On  a  carefiil  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
this  is  the  reign  to  which  the  residence  of  Semiramis 
in  Egypt  is  with  most  probability  to  be  assigned. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Semiramis  preceded 
Nitokris  by  five  generations,  which  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  150  years,  and  the  Nitokris  there 
intended  must  be  the  greater  and  more  ancient  queen 
of  that  name,  who  reigned  over  Babylon  as  well  as 
Egypt.  The  accession  of  Thurillus  Telegonus  took 
place  149  years  before  the  death  of  Sesostris  the 
Great,  the  father  of  Nitokris;  and  a  year  after  his  death 
the  people  called  her  to  the  regency,  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  her  brother.  (Comp.  also  Aesch.  "  Prom. 
Vinct.'*  491.)  The  reign  of  Thurillus  is  stated  at 
only  eight  years.  He  died  without  leaving  any  seed 
royal,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  who  bore  the 
name  or  title  of  Libya.  If  Semiramis,  who  was  a 
beautiful  Syrian,  not  of  royal  or  noble  birth,  but  a 
foundling  reared  by  Shepherds,  had  been  his  wife, 
or  favourite  concubine  (as  Dinon  might  state  her 

*  Euseb.  "Chron.**   i.  "Gr,  SozomenA,"  ap.  Scalig,  Thesaur. 
Temp.  p.  20. 
»  SchoL  in  Eurip.  "  Orest."  932, 
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position),  there  was  nothing  to  bind  her  to  Egypt  on 
his  death:   and  circumstances  are  recorded  which 
drew  her  to  a  different  sphere,  where  by  her  beauty 
and  her  talent  she  was  advanced  to  the  highest 
destiny.      Her  residence  in   Egypt  seems  to  have 
preceded  her  career  of  glory  and  power  in  Assyria, 
because  she  introduced  the  tastes  and  luxuries  of 
Egypt  into  Assyria,  as  we  read,  in  particular,  of  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt ;  besides  which  she  procured  a 
law  to  be  enacted  in  Assyria  after  the  pattern  of 
Egypt,  enabling  women  to  subceed  to  the  throne, 
and  to  administer  the  supreme  power  ••     The  great 
Egyptian  works  of  building,  and  the  skill  and  the 
grandeur  of  scale  of  the  engineering,  which  were  exem- 
plified in  and  since  the  reign  of  Moeris,  also  afforded 
her  lessons  in  which  she  afterwards  proved  herself 
to  have  been  an  apt   scholar.     The   conquest  of 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,  which  is  ascribed  by 
Diodorus  to  Semiramis,  was  made  no  doubt  by  her 
beauty  in  the  conquest  of  their  king.     Her  first 
husband    is   said    to    have    been    called   MenonSs 
(Mci^i^9,  Diodor.  ii.  5) ;  a  corruption  of  the  name 
"  Menophis,"  as  near  the  original  form  of  it  as  the 
undeniable  variations    of   it,    "Ammenemfis"   and 
"  Memnon."      He  is  spoken   of  from  an  Assyrmn 
•  ycyint  of  view  as  "  the  first  in  the  kingly  conclave " 
(irp&To^  cK  Tov  paaiKiKov  (Twthplov)  ;  which,  taken 
with  due  regard  to   the    nature   of  the  Assyrian 
hegemony  (their  monarch  claiming  to  be  a  king  of 
kings)  J  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  Menonfis  having 
been  prince  of  Memphis,  and  monarch  of  Egypt  and 


•    •! 


'Eirt  re  ScfLipaftco)?  P<unXCBoi  'Ao'crvpiWy  ra  PvcrfroKk  ifiArta 
tvprja-Oai  iaropowri^  Clem.  Alex.  "Strom."  i.  p.  307;  and  ap. 
Euseb.  "Praep.  Ev.**  x.  6.  Ncvoftfcr/Acvov  ky  rg  'Acilji  h-i  Airo 
JUfiipdfi€w9  icai  ywaUa^  3lp\€w  dvSpwv,  Arrian,  "  Exped."  i.  23. 
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Ethiopia,  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  ruler  of 
Syria,  which  he  held  subject  to  the  feudal  superiority 
of  the  Assyrian  king.  We  cannot  profess  to  unravel 
her  history  from  the  tangled  tradition.  The  story 
goes  that  her  husband  Menonfis,  over  whom  she  had 
acquired  such  power  that  he  consulted  her  in  every 
thing,  and  entrusted  every  thing  to  her  administra- 
tion, engaged,  together  with  the  Assyrian  king,  in  a 
war  against  the  Bactrians ;  that  Semiramis  accom- 
panied him,  assumed  a  mihtary  belt,  which  gave  a 
martial  character  to  her  attire,  and  distinguished 
herself  at  a  siege  in  Bactria  by  her  genius  and  enter- 
prise ;  that  the  king  of  Assyria  saw  her  there  and 
fell  in  love  with  her ;  that  he  asked  Menon^s  to  part 
with  her  to  him,  and  offered  him  his  own  daughter 
in  marriage,  but  was  refused.  The  story  reminds  us 
of  Agamemnon's  demand  of  Briseis,  from  Achilles, 
but  had  a  different  end.  The  king  of  Assyria 
threatened  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Mehonfis,  who,  in 
his  bitterness  at  the  insult,  and  through  despair  and 
passionate  love  of  his  wife,  went  and  hanged  himself. 
She  thus  became  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Assyria;  who, 
if  the  tale  be  true,  by  and  by  suffered  the  retribution 
which  his  conduct  deserved,  by  becoming  a  victim 
to  the  artful  intrigues  of  this  ambitious  and  unscru- 
pulous woman.  The  record  which  tradition  has 
preserved  to  us,  though  transposed  in  order  in  many 
things,  supports  this  order  of  events,  that  she  made 
her  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  went  thence 
along  with  the  army  to  Bactria ' :  that  it  was  in 
Bactria,  along  with  her  husband,  that  the  king  of 
Assyria  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  her ;  and  it  was 
there  that  her  husband  sacrificed  himself  to  his 
attachment  to   her '.      There   were  causes  at  that 

'  Diodor.  ii.  16.  •  Diodor.  ii.  6. 
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time,  as  we  have  found,  which  might  dispose  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  join  in  a  general  expedition  against 
the  Bactrians;  and  afterwards,  some  eighty  years 
later,  when  the  Assyrian  hegemony  was  acquired  by 
Sesostris  king  of  Egypt,  a  renewed  expedition 
against  the  Bactrians  was  undertaken  and  victo- 
riously executed. 

( — .)  31.  SEPHRfes,  or  SEMPHEfes,  also  miswritten 
MisPHEfes,  see  Note  A,  Append. ;  unless  that  last  name 
be  for  Miophris,  a  not  unlikely  name  for  the  princess 
who  at  this  time  was  heiress  of  the  throne,  under 
the  law  passed  by  Venephres,  or  Hophra,  legalizing 
female  succession ;  for  "  Mi-ophris  "  may  be  inter- 
preted "  descended  from  Hophra."  But  the  name 
by  which  this  princess  is  known  in  story  is  Libya, 
or  Libyanassa.  I  therefore  incline  to  regard  "  Mis- 
phres  "  as  misread  for  Semphr6s,  and  to  put  it  in 
comparison  with  the  name  of  the  prince  who  married 
this  heiress,  and  through  her  acquired  the  throne, 
who  is  called  SEPHEfes,  and  by  Eratosthenes  Sbm- 
PHBucRATfes,  that  is,  Semphra-Kherfes,  or  Sem-Phea- 

This,  from  his  position  in  the  series,  must  be  the 
prince  who  married  Libya,  the  heiress  of  the  throne, 
sister  of  the  preceding  king,  and  daughter  of  Epa- 
phus,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  in  which  her 
husband  is  called  Poseiddn,  or  Neptunus,  who  is 
said  to  have  become  by  Libya  the  fether  of  Belus 
and  Agenor.  The  Latin  name,  Neptunus,  is  thought 
by  Bochart ',  Cudworth  \  and  many  learned  authors, 
to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  from  Nephthys,  a 

•  "  Phaleg  *  lib.  i.  1. 

>  "Intel.  Sy8t."  i.  4,  p.  310. 
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name  equivalent  to  Termhialisj  as  Jablonski  thinks  ^. 
Plutarch  ("  de  Is.  et  Osir.")  states  that  the  Egyptians 
applied  it  to  the  maritime  boundary  of  the  land  *. 
The  husband  of  Libya  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
a  maritime  prince,  but  by  marriage  he  came  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt. 

I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  same  name  with 
*AK€<r€<l>dfyri^  \  that  is,  *A—K\v—:Siii.ify—&fyq^,  "  The 
Khan  Sem-Phra-Thuris."  8em  was  an  appellation 
of  the  Egyptian  Hercules  * ;  but  that  name  also 
belongs  to  his  son  and  successor.  This  king  is 
passed  over  in  the  Eusebian  list  of  Bhamessidas, 
which  may  be  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  one 
of  them  by  descent,  but  coming  to  the  throne  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress. 

The  name  Thyris,  Thuris,  or  Taurus,  may,  in 
connexion  with  other  circumstances,  almost  prompt 
the  inquiry  whether  this  sea-going  prince  was  the 
lover  of  Pasiphae  of  Crete.  His  successor  bore  the 
name  of  Taurus  (Eratosth.),  combined  with  Meno- 
phis,  or  Min6is  (?).  Compare  my  Conspectus  of  the 
Dynastic  Lists,  Col.  II. 

(22.)  32.  Sbm-Phba-6uth6sis  (miswritten  Mis- 
PHRAOUTHOSis,  unless  that  stands  for  Miophba-Gu- 
th6sI8;  see  Note  A,  Append.).  This  Gtrrndsis  is 
the  same  with  Oth6es,  Akhthoes,  Akhthos,  and 
Kneph-^Akhthos;Th6es;  PALAMNdrnfes  (i.e.2TaXa/uivatbsL 
'0^01/^,  "  Othoes,  the  avenger  of  blood,"  or  "  The 

■  "  Panth.  Mgr  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 

'  l^i^iBw  icoAovtri  r^  y^  rh.  ictxara  Kal  irapopuij  koX  ^avorra  r^ 
OaXdmjq.  Bto  koI  Ttkevralrpf  hrovofiaiovKri  rrfv  'Sitf^&w,  Kal  Tv^&i^t 
Sk  {TWOiKeiv  Xcyov<nv. 

*  Eueeb.  "Cbron.''  i.  ap.  Scalig.  "Thesaur.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  18. 

•  Eratosth.,  and  Jablonski,  "  Panth.  JEgypt."  lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  §  8. 

X  2 
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blood-stained  Othoes  *) ;  also  the  last  name  synco- 
pated, Pamnos  ;  probably  lie  is  the  same  also  with 
TAKEL-OTHfes,  "The  worthless  Othoes.*'  Varying 
the  form  Thoes^  the  name  is  written  also  TnouLfis, 
Thouris,  Th6ris,  S6ris,  Ath6ris,  Thuaris,  Thu6ris, 
Athyris,  Tyris,  Tauros  i—Xovdrip  Tdvpo^  (Eraiosth.). 
The  former  of  these  two  words,  XovOfjp^  is  a  title 
equivalent  to  "  prince,"  or  "  despotic  lord,"  and  the 
rendering  rvpawo^  is  given  by  Eratosthenes.  Com- 
pare the  title  Xovaap  (Kh'sar?)  which  may  be 
substantially  the  same,  and  which  we  have  noticed 
as  taken  by  a  princess  as  an  advanced  title  of  rank  \ 
It  is  justly  perceived  by  Jablonski,  that  Tauros  in 
this  place  is   not   the  Greek  word  raSpos*.     This 

*  In  the  sense  of  ''avenger"  we  have  Zcvs  naXa/umb^ 
Etymolog.  Mag. :  (qu.  B£lus  ?)  and,  in  the  same  sense,  com- 
pare the  name  TiVavSpos,  the  fifth  from  Thoth  in  the  Thehan  list, 
as  this  is  the  fifth  king  from  Thoth-Amosis.  In  the  other  sense, 
see  Sophocl.  "  Tiuchin."  1210.  Jo.  Tzetzes,  "  Chil."  vii.  124,  has 
a  title  xcpi  rov  riv^  Kvpitai  oi  ?raXa/Avaioc,  ''  Who  were  properly  the 
PalanmsBans  ?"  He  instances,  among  those  so  called,  the  Telchi- 
nians,  originally  from  Crete,  demons  and  desolators ;  of  whom  he 
gives  some  names,  among  the  rest  Actcetia  (qn.  another  form  of 
Akhthos,  or  Kneph-Akhthos  ?) :  oSroi  hk  koI  dAooropcs  curl  koI 
traXafLvaioij — men  who  changed  a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness  bj 
''  sprinkling  stygian  Waters ;"  an  expressive  figure  of  speech. 
The  name  ActceuSy  for  K.nejph-AkhthoSy  may  be  traced  in  Actceoy 
the  granddaughter  of  this  king,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus. 
Apollodor.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  6,  §  8. 

*  See  above,  p.  297,  '' Khousar-ThisJ' 

*  An  ancient  play  upon  this  name,  however,  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  mythical  piece  of  history  preserved  by  Diodorus; 
who  informs  us  that  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  king  j£gyptus 
was  the  daughter  of  Mceris,  the  builder  of  Memphis,  and  had  the 
name  or  title  of  Memphis,  and  that  she  had  been  loved  and 
wedded  by  the  river  Nile,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  hull 
(Taurus)  on  the  occasion,  and  whose  son  the  great  JBotptus 
was. — Triv  8i  trpoeiprjfjianjv  voXiv  ovofioucrB^iu  tw^s  ffMoriv  Airo  r^c 
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king  had  also  the  title  of  Khaerfes,  rendered  Helius 
on  the  obelisk  of  Bhamestes. 

This  is  the  AmenemIis,  or  Memphian,  who  was 
slain  by  his  own  oflBcers ;  and  he  is  the  Rhamess- 
Amenem-Oth^s,  contracted  'Pa/xeaa-a/xei^oj^,  placed 
the  twenty-second  in  Syncellus's  Eusebian  Ust  of 
Egyptian  kings',  as  here  the  twenty-second  from 
Menfis,  if  the  omitted  Sephrfis  be  not  counted ;  but, 
inserting  him,  the  twenty-third. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  be  not  Ov(ra^a^9, 
or  2'a^al@o9  vlos  (Conspectus,  Col.  II.) ;  that  is,  son 
of  Vsaphae,  or  Pasiphae;  and,  placing  his  title 
"  Memphian  "  in  connexion  with  his  name, — Meno- 
phisj  or  MenoiS'TaiiroSy — the  compound  is  suggestive 
of  the  name  of  her  offspring. 

He  was  the  most  powerful  Egyptian  monarch  of 
all  hitherto ;  a  conqueror  who  made  a  great  expedi- 
tion into  Arabia ;  a  tyrant  and  oppressor,  and  an 
impious  madman,  who,  after  having  afflicted  Egypt 
with  many  evils,  died  by  assassination.  He  seems 
to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Belus,  Bel-Osir,  or 
B'ousiris  (see  above,  page  301).  To  this  king 
possibly,  and  to  his  conquest  of  Arabia  (see  Note 

^vyarpos  tov  KtUravTo^  axrnpf  )3a<riX^o>9*  ravn/s  8c  fivOoXoyovci  riv^s 
IpwrBrpnu  TOV  irorcLfjuov  NciXok  ofiouaSiyTa  ravpia,  koX  y€vyfjar(U  tov  cir 
dp€Tf  OavfiaarOarra  itapa  roi9  cy;(CDpu>is  Atyvirrov,  d^'  oS  koX  r^v 
(Tv/iiraa'ay  )(iopay  Tvx€ty  rrp  irpocn/yopias,  &c.  (Diodor.  i.  61,  ed. 
Wesseling,  vol.  i.  p.  61).  There  is  a  singular  correspondence  of 
this  fable  with  the  historical  facts  as  they  are  now  before  us. 
Not  the  mother,  indeed,  but  the  grandmother  of  the  great 
Sesostris,  who  is  the  king  called  JEgjptus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Thuori-Mares,  or  Thuoris  Mceris;  and  both  the  father  and  grand- 
father of  -^gyptus  did  bear  the  name  "  Taiiros."  The  name 
"Memphis"  is  given  by  ApoUodorus  to  the  wife  of  Epaphus 
(Thuori-Mares),  and  his  daughter  is  called  Libya ;  but  she  also 
became  in  turn  Menophis,  or  the  Memphian  heiress  and  princess. 
•  Euseb.  "  Chron."  i.,  ap.  Scalig. "  Thesaur.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  20. 
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C,  Appendix),  the  Egyptian  tablet  discovered  by 
Dr.  Lepsius,  in  Wady  Maghara,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  of  which  an  interesting  drawing  is  given  by 
Mr.  Bkrtlett,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Forty  Days  in 
the  Desert  on  the  Track  of  the  Israelites,"  may  bear 
record,  whether  erected  under  his  own  direction,  or 
afterwards  by  his  son  Sesostris.  The  latter  is  more 
likely,  since,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  reading  given  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  it  speaks  of  the  king  who  erected 
it  as  "  Lord  of  battles,  gifted  mith  life  for  ever^^  terms 
very  suitable  to  the  centenarian  king,  conqueror, 
and  sophi. 

This  Palamn6th6s  had  a  daughter  called  Merrhis ; 
if  she  was  not  rather,  as  I  think,  his  granddaughter. 
For,  if  daughter,  she  has  been  confounded  with  the 
daughter  of  Sesostris,  Merrhis,  or  Ath3rrtis,  called  by 
Josephus  Thennuthis,  or  "  the  royal  asp,"  that  is,  in 
their  symbolical  expression,  "princess  royal,"  who 
saved  and  adopted  Moses  in  the  course  of  the  next 
reign*. 

Besides  the  confiision  introduced  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  king,  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
reigns  which  follow  is  obscured,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Khoris,  or  Horus,  the  heir,  preferentially 
chosen  and  designated  to  the  throne,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  of  Rhamestes,  was 
then,  it  appears,  a  minor,  of  only  six  years  not 
complete :  so  that  there  was  necessarily  a  regency 
to  begin  with ;  and  there  were  again  other  regencies 
in  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  during  his  absence 
on  his  expeditions,  and  in  the  decline  of  his  old 
age. 

It  appears  further,  on  comparing  together  the 
fragments  of  the  history  which  have  come  down  to 

'  Artupanus,  ap.  Eascb.  "  Pr«p.  Erang."  ix.  27. 
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US,  that  the  expedition  of  the  late  king,  Thoes,  or 
Kneph-Akhthos,  produced  its  natural  recoil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  renewed  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  martial 
Shepherd  tribes,  who  were  sufficiently  disposed  to 
seize  the  advantage  and  opportunity  given  them  by 
his  assassination.  The  occurrence  of  this  invasion 
of  the  Shepherds  at  this  period,  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  IsraeKtes  in  Egypt,  has  contributed  much  to 
that  confusion  of  the  two,  which  Josephus  found  in 
Manetho  *. 

(23.)  33.  TouTHMosis,  Thouthm6sis,  Thumm6sis, 
or  Thmosis  ;  i.  e.  Thoth-Am6sis. 

This  king,  or  regent,  who  came  into  power  in 
consequence .  of  the  assassination  of  Thoes,  or 
Kneph-Akhthos,  was  not  the  legitimately  desig- 
nated heir,  who  was  at  that  time  a  child  of  not 
quite  six  years  old.  By  the  few  indications  of  facts 
left,  the  present  was  probably  a  collateral  kinsman 
(Sanchoniatho  says,  brother,  Manetho  in  one  place, 
son  *)  of  the  late  king.     He  was  the  second  Thoth, 

'  Joseph.  "  c.  Ap."  i.  and  ii. 

'  In  one  place  from  Manetho  he  is  called  his  son,  but  perhaps 
in  the  sense  only  of  successor.     See  above,  pp.  151,  152,  note. 

Fhilo-Bjblius,  in  his  translation  from  the  Phoenician  history  of 
Sanchoniatho,  after  mentioning  Taautus,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
Thoth,  to  whom  the  whole  realm  of  Egypt  had  been  committed 
in  goyemipent,  speaks  of  the  mysteries  instituted  by  him,  and 
received  and  transmitted  among  the  Phoenicians  by  their  Hiero- 
phant  and  the  seven  Cabiri ;  and  he  names,  as  one  of  those  who 
had  been  initiated  in  these  mysteries,  "  Osiris,  the  inventor  of  the 
three  characters  of  writing,  the  brother  of  that  Kn4  (qu.  Kneph  ?) 
who  was  the  first  that  received  the  honorary  name  of  Phoenix :" — 
£i^  cts  ^  "laipKy  rSxy  rpuav  ypafi/mrfnv  cvpcr^,  dScX^os  Xi^o,  rov 
irpioTov  fUTcvofAJCurOiirroi  ^oivuco^.  Ap.  Euseb.  *^  Prsep.  Ev."  i.  10. 
Are  then  the  three  characters  of  writing  which  are  referred  to, 
the  Hieroglyphic,  the  Hiei'atic  or  Hierofframmatic,  and  Enchorial 
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or  Hermes ;  he  simplified  the  methods  of  writing, 
and  had  the  records  of  Egypt  committed  to  books 
and  laid  up  in  the  shrines  of  the  temples.  The 
education  of  the  young  prince  was  directed  by  him ; 
and  he  was  entrusted  to  the  governor  of  Memphis 
as  his  tutor,  or  guardian,  by  whom  Thouthm6sis 
was  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  regency.  When 
the  new  invasion  of  the  Shepherds  took  place,  the 
infant  king,  called  Sethos  by  Josephus,  was  carried 
for  safety  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
by  his  guardian  Ammenophthis,  Governor  of  Memphis, 
who  in  a  few  years  after  succeeded  to  the  regency. 

(24.)  34.  Ammenophthis,  or  Ammenophis.  The 
former  name  or  designation  may  signify  "The  Judge 
or  Governor  of  Memphis,"  the  latter  simply,  "  The 
Memphian."  He  seems  not  to  have  assimied  to  be 
more  than  Regent ;  and  he  was  not  the  father  but 
the  guardian  and  jpatruus^  paternal  uncle  or  kinsman 
of  the  young  prince  Seth6s ;  otherwise  the  reign  of 
the  latter  would  not  have  been  counted  firom  his 
sixth  year  *. 

» 

or  Demotic?  If  so,  their  inTentor,  considered  to  be  Hermes,  is 
hera  called  by  the  royal  title,  Osiris,  indicating  him  to  have 
occupied  the  throne  of  £gypt ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  Khna  (or  Eneph),  the  first  who  received  the  name  of 
Phoenix.  The  conquests  of  Kneph-Akhthos  may  have  procured 
for  him  that  title.  His  nephew,  Phcenix,  son  of  Agenor  the 
governor  of  Phoenicia,  is  the  man  from  whom  that  earlier  person, 
the  first  surnamed  Phoenix,  is  here  distinguished.  It  is  evident 
that  it  was  not  fi*om  him  that  the  Phoenicians  were  so  called,  but, 
on  the  conti*ary,  more  likely  he  from  them. 

Applying  the  information  before  us,  the  person  so  spoken  of 
as  inventor  of  the  threefold  method  of  writing  is  probably  the 
second  Hermes,  the  regent  Thouthmosis,  or  Thoth-Amdsis. 

*  Joseph,  '^c.  Apion."  i.  Compare  the  Conspectus  of  the 
Dynastic  Lists  given  above,  p.  204. 
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The  Shepherd  invasion  having  been  renewed 
about  this  period,  in  the  preceding  regency  and  the 
present,  caused  suspicion  of  danger  from  the  sup- 
posed sympathies  of  the  oppressed  though  unoffend- 
ing Israelites,  Exod.  i.  10. 

(25  +  5  =  30.)  *  35  +  5  =  40.  H6BUS,OEUS,or  Kh6- 
Ris*;  Al-Oeus;  Esl6eus;  Sesog-E1h6eis;  Bok-Kh6eis', 

*  Four  reigns  may  be  added  to  the  numeration  here,  and  to  the 
numeration  of  each  of  the  reigns  from  Amosis  downwards,  on 
account  of  four  Theban  kings  contemporary  with  the  Shepherd 
dynasty,  after  Silites,  who  were  not  numbered,  as  has  been  noted 
in  that  dynasty.  One  more  may  be  added  for  Thurillus  omitted 
in  the  numeration.  Hence  Horus,  or  Sesostris,  is  the  thirtieth 
from  Menes.     See  above,  p.  85. 

*  The  hard  aspirate  which  the  name  Orus  or  Florus  assumes 
in  composition,  in  the  two  names  Sesog-Khoris  and  Bok-Khoris, 
may  result  from  the  continuation  of  the  sound  of  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  preceding  part  of  the  compound,  Sesak,  and  Bokh. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  Khoris 
was  not  the  older  form,  thence  softened  to  Horus  and  Orus ;  and 
to  this  I  have  been  led  by  the  fact  that  the  word  Khares  or 
Khaires  has  a  meaning  so  nearly  allied,  that  it  might  be  the  same 
word  with  a  modified  vowel  pronunciation.  For  Horus  is  known 
to  be  Apollo ;  and  that  Khoris,  Khares,  or  Khaires,  is  Helios, 
or  Apollo,  appears  from  Eratosthenes  rendering  Mos-Kher@s,  or 
Mos-Khoris,  'HXu>3oro9.  The  name  is  so  spelt  by  Goarus  in  his 
edition  of  Syncellus,  with  an  o,  ^^  Moschoris  Heliodotus,  Thebseo- 
rum  rex.''  Compare  also  the  name  Ir-Kheres  in  Isaiah  xix.  18, 
Marg. 

'  Of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  syllable  Bok-  in  Bok- 
Khoris,  a  suggestion  may  be  found  in  an  Arabian  corruption  of 
the  name  Nebuchadnezzar^  which  Eutychius,  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  ninth  century,  writes  uniformly  Bokhtanassar 
(Eutych.  Annal,  Oxon.  1656).  Sesostris  Khoris,  conqueror  as  he 
was  of  Babylon,  may  have  taken  a  title  from  the  Babylonian 
sovereign  gods,  Nebu-Khad,  which  Arabian  pronunciation,  drop- 
ping the  first  syllable,  shortened  into  Bohht  as  above.  This,  in 
composition,  would  readily  be  softened  into  Bokh,  and  run  into 
union  with   the   name   Khoris   or   Orus.      That   "Nebu-ehad" 
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sonof  Kneph-Akhthos  (Diodor.);  Vex-Obis  (a  corrup- 
tion of  Bok-Khoris,  Justin) ;  Sesog-Kh6sis  (that  is, 
SeBak-E3i6s  or  Sheykh  of  Gush),  contracted  as 
written  by  Diodorus,  Sesoosis,  which  Josephus  again 
modifies,  by  th  for  s,  into  Seth6sis,  and  Seth6s  :  he  is 
also  called  Thyris,  or  Tyris,  Athyris,  and  Ath6ris, 

formed  part  of  the  name  of  this  king,  bj  whom  the  Egyptian  year 
was  introduced,  curiously  agrees  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
reformed  Calendar  of  that  era  was  known  in  Egypt  by  the  name 
of  ''the  era  of  Nabonassar/'  which  the  Arabian  interpreter  of 
Ptolemy  the  astronomer  renders  "  Nebuchodonosor," — ineptissime^ 
Scaliger  hastily  remarks ;  but  still  conveying  a  confirmation  of 
the  relation  of  the  name  ^oA:Afanassar  to  this  of  ^oilA-Horus. 
If  Bochart  be  right  in  his  reading  of  a  doubtful  name  among  the 
kings  of  Babylon^  which  is  mentioned  by  -^lian  ("  De  Animal.*' 
xii.  21),  it  might  favour  this  explanation  of  the  word: — "Bac- 
CHORi  Babtlonioruh  reois  nepos  in  hortis  repertus  Tilgamus 
est  appellatus,  id  est  ]|  vQ,  teli-gan,  infans  hortiy  imo  Tilganns 

vel  Teliganus."  [Compare  Telegonus?"]  {Bochart^  Phaleg,  lib.  ii. 
c.  xi.  col.  741.)  The  name  there,  however,  is  also  read  Sak- 
khorus,  which  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  SESAK-KnoRua  (Sheykh 
Khorus),  or,  as  by  Jacobs,  ed,  Jencs,  1832,  Sevekhorns  (Scin;- 
Xopoi)'  The  last  of  these  would  still  carry  the  interpretation, 
**  the  Sava,  Khorus  "  {Sava  being  a  title  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia* 
as  in  ^afiaxSti  and  Scvi/xos);  and  it  might  apply  to  the  same  king 
Horus.  The  Ahh6  Rollin  and  Dean  Prideaux  have  erroneously 
confounded  Tilgamus  with  Tiglath  Pileser,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation.  But  in  this  fabulous  account  of  the  successor  of 
Horus,  or  Khorus,  as  being  a  foundling  of  exquisite  beauty,  dis- 
covered in  a  garden,  there  might  be  some  distorted  tradition 
taken  from  the  finding  of  Moses,  whom  the  daughter  of  Horus 
adopted  as  her  son.  Another,  however,  whether  foundling  or 
not,  took  the  lot  which  Moses  declined.  Among  the  Jews  a 
different  derivation  of  the  prefixed  name  Bokh  might  be  apt  to 
suggest  itself,  namely,  from  the  Hebrew  verb  to  toeep,  which  we 
have  in  the  names  Bochim,  Judg.  ii.  1,  5,  and  Allon-Bachuth, 
Gren.  XXXV.  8 ;  carrying,  in  their  view,  an  allusion  to  the  weeping 
of  the  Hebrew  mothers  for  their  children,  *' Horus  of  the  great 
weeping."  The  former  may  be  taken  as  the  historic  origin,  this 
an  appropriate  paronomasia. 
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possibly  from  his  conquest  of  Athyria  or  Assyria, 
but  more  probably  from  a  hereditary  title  Thufiris  or 
Thu6ris;  and  he  too  personally  was  by  education  and 
nurture  from  his  sixth  year  a  "  Southerner."  Hence, 
combining  the  names  or  titles,  Sesoos-Tyeis,  Ses6s- 
T'ris,  SESOSTRIS.  He  is  also  designated  Sesak- 
Okhris,  that  is  "  the  Conquering  Sheykh,"  whence 
by  abbreviation  Ses6kheis,  or  else,  retrenching  the 
former  syllable  of  Sesak,  Akokhris  or  AKEKHBfes. 
From  fanwly  descent,  early  residence,  and  education, 
he  is  also  called  Aithiops,  and  by  a  simple  inter- 
change of  the  aspirated  letters,  of  which  there  are 
other  examples  (see  Append.  Note  A),  Aphiops, 
Phiops,  [AiAAeops]  Kheops,  [Ai^fcyps]  -^gyitus  : 
also  probably  Picus,  that  is  Pi-KhAs,  equivalent  to 
6  Ai6io\(f ;  also  Khemmis,  Khemb£:s,  Khamois,  that  is 
Khamvi,  meaning  Hamite,  or  of  the  city  of  Ham  or 
Khemmis  (Panopolis).  It  is  observable  that  Danaus, 
the  brother  of  this  king,  is  said  by  Herodotus  ®  to 
have  been  a  Khemmite,  proving  thus  the  family 
connexion  vrith  that  city ;  whence  Sesostris  also  is 
said  to  have  been  irpa>T09  €ic  tt}^  <f>v\7J^  rod  Xa/i ', 
first  of  the  tribe  of  Ham.  He  is  also  called,  as  well  as 
his  brother,  "MEnfes,"  and  "the  Sophi"  or  philosopher 
— the  latter  title  not  a  translation  of  Mer6s,  as  some 
have  supposed,  from  misapprehending  a  place  of  Era- 
tosthenes.  The  name  Mards,  Moeris,  or  Merfis,  either 
by  itself  or  in  composition  as  OiaLfiapri^,  OvopLfidpri^y 
belonged  to  several  of  his  great  ancestors,  and  also, 
slightly  modified,  descended  to  his  daughter  Mbrehis, 
also  called  by  the  complimentary  title  of  Nitokeis, 
"the  Minerva  that  brings  victory."  The  name 
Merfis  with  the  article  or  prefix  is  found  in  another 

•  Lib.  ii.  c.  91. 

•  Malalce  Chron.  lib.  ii.  p.  25,  and  Chron,  PaBch, 
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case  coupled  with  the  designation  of  Ethiopian, 
*Aiiii€pri^  Al0ioij$y  which  marks  a  Theban  or  Ethiopian 
association  of  the  name.  HoBUS  Sesostbis  had  also 
the  title  of  Bhamesses  ("Pafiecrcny^  o  icat  Aiywrosi)  as 
Josephus  attests  {^*  c.  Apion."  i.) ;  and  he  is  the  king 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  ("Annal."  ii.  60),  and  on-the 
obelisk  of  Rhamestes  (qu.  Rhamess-This  or  Thyris  ?), 
where,  according  to  Serapion's  interpretation  of  the 
inscription,  he  is  repeatedly  called  Hoeus,  the  Egyp- 
tian Apollo  \  He  had  also  the  name  or  title  of 
RnAMESsfe-IouBASsfi  {*Paii€<r<r^  *Iovj8a(r<r^),  by  which 
he  is  called  in  Syncellus's  corrupted  later ctilvs  of 
the  Eusebian  list  *,  following  immediately  after  his 
father  Othoes,  who  is  there  called  Rhamessamends 
(*Pa/AC(r(rafici/a>9),  by  contraction  for  Rhamess- 
Amenem-Othoes,  that  is,  Rhamesses  AmenemSs 
Othoes.  The  relative  position  of  this  title  in  the 
list  of  the  Rhamessidaa  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  regencies  which 
intervened  between  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
personal  administration  of  affairs,  are  omitted  in 
that  list  of  the  Rhamessidas ;  and  in  the  number  of 
the  years  there  assigned .  to  him,  which  is  39,  it  is 
likely  that  the  numeral  mark  for  90  (^),  has,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  letter  Lamed  (^),  been 
erroneously  read  and  rendered  by  some  Hebrew 
copyists  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  letter  Lamda^  30, 
and  that  the  number  really  was  99,  corresponding 
to  the  age  of  Phiops  Apappus,  the  same  king.  The 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  name  Ioubass^  may 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

•  Ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  p.  20,  Gr.  This  Sjncellian 
laterctdus  may  also  be  found  in  an  Appendix  of  Authorities  in 
Bunsen's  "  Egypt,"  vol.  i.,  and  from  him  in  Mueller's  FragmetUa 
Hist,  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  607, 
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have  some  difficulty.  Except  in  the  first  letter,  it 
bears  some  resemblance  or  suggestion  of  Boubastis 
and  the  Horus  or  Apollo  of  the  Egyptians  might 
have  some  relation  to  their  Diana  or  Boubastis.  But 
Boubastis  is  rather  the  name  of  the  city  of  Diana, 
thence  transferred  to  the  goddess  herself,  who  is 
thought  by  Egyptian  scholars  to  have  been  called 
Pascht.  In  Scripture  the  place  is  called  ilD2"^9,  "  Pi- 
Beseth,"  "the  mouth  of  Beseth,"  or  "Paschtmouth." 
The  goddess  was  worshipped  anciently  imder  the 
Uoness-headed  form,  as  Champollion  and  Birch  agree', 
and  later  with  the  head  of  a  cat.  She  was  honoured 
as  the  moon,  daughter  of  lo  or  Isis  \  and  was  the 
patroness  of  himting,  under  whom  "  aU  the  tribes  of 
the  forest  creep  forth,"  froia  felis-leo  to  the  common 
cat.  Dr.  Hincks  also  thought  the  word*  Pascht 
means  "lion."  " Paschtmouth "  may  therefore  be 
considered  similar  in  formation  and  meaning  to 
"  LeontopoUs."  Whether  the  first  part  of  the  royal 
name,  lou  (^lov)^  has  some  relation  to  the  name 
"  lo,"  the  oblique  cases  of  which  take  the  diphthong, 
may  be  doubtful;  but  from  her  he  was  lineally 
descended.  It  is  said  also  that,  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Memnonium,  the  king  appears  in  one  of  the  sculp- 
tures attended  by  Athor  and  Pascht  (Poole,  "Hor. 
-ffigypt."  p.  15),  and  we  have  shown  some  probability 
that  lo  was  also  called  Athyr.  But  sometimes  there 
was  a  fhiitfulness  of  meaning  imposed  upon  the 
same  name  even  by  the  ambiguity  attending  its 
origin.     Jablonski  thinks  that  the  name  Bubastis 

■  Bunsen,  "  Egypt,"  i.  399. 

*  "  Sicut  enim  HoruSj  qui  re  ipsa  Sol,  non  minus  atqne  OsirtSy 
hujos  tamen  dici  filius  recte  poterat,  ita  non  minus  apte  Bubastin 
perhibere  filiam  Isidis  licebat,  etsi  utraque  sjmbolum  aliquod 
esset  LuncB.'''    Jablonski,  ^*  Panth.  JEgjpt"  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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was  "  P-ho-hasty  ^gyptiacfe  vultum  nudans  vel 
retegens;*^  and  therefore,  retrenching  the  definite 
article  P\  this  name  might  mean  that  the  king  was 
an  Epaphus  or  revelation  of  a  god,  namely  of  Osiris. 
Jablonski  also  points  out  that  the  goddess  Bubastis 
corresponded  to  Eilithyia  or  Lucina,  who  presided 
over  childbirth  ;  and  so  with  that  allusion  this  name 
may  very  appropriately  be  applied  by  us  to  this 
"  prince  of  midwives "  (Exod.  i.  15)  who  philoso- 
phically considered  his  of&cial  responsibiUty  in  regard 
to  the  principles  of  population,  and  manifested  his 
lion  heart  in  the  murder  of  the  Hebrew  innocents. 
There  is,  it  may  fiirther  be  remarked,  in  the  lists  of 
the  23rd  dynasty  a  king  Petoubastes ;  perhaps 
*Iovfidar7i<;  with  the  Egyptian  article  Pe  prefixed. 

The  lineal  succession  of  this  king  took  place  in 
his  sixth  year,  and  he  reigned  to  very  nearly  the 
completion  of  the  hundredth  year.  He  was  of  great 
stature;  from  which  he  had  the  appellation  of 
Apappus,  which  Eratosthenes  interprets  iieyLcrros,  and 
Jablonski  considers  to  be  the  same  name  or  appella- 
tion with  Apophis  or  Aphophis,  which  occurs  also  in 
the  Shepherd  dynasty  preceding,  and  means  ** giant." 
His  stature,  which  is  specified,  seems  to  have  been 
near  seven  feet.  This  last  name  of  his  occurs  in 
Josephus,  in  the  form  Papis.  Having  in  his  child- 
hood been  carried  with  his  brother  into  exile  for 
safety,  as  a  refugee  in  Upper  Thebes  or  Ethiopia,  he, 
and,  it  appears,  his  successor  also,  received  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  of  Mvpralo^  ^AfifKoi/oSoro^t 
"  Jove-given   Exile    or    Refugee  "   CPI'^D)  ^      The 

*  Also,  with  the  article,  ^OniDH,  Amyrtaeus,  "  The  Expatri- 

ated/'  from  tOHD  to  make  bald,  to  peel,  to  pluck  off  the  hair,  to 

despoil  and  make  bare.  The  connexion  of  this  word,  Which  I 
have  pointed  ont  in  my  work  entitled  **  Isaiah's  Testimony  for 
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epithet  "  Jove-given "  is  the  same  with  Miaiiovv 
("  From  AmAn  or  Jupiter,"  perhaps  equivalent  to 
"  Son  of  Belus"),  which  we  find,  in  conjunction  with 
the  common  title-  Rhamessds,  applied  to  this  king, 
or  his  immediate  successor,  Rhamess£:s  Miamon. 
(See  below,  in  Amersis  and  Nitocris.)  Sesostris  was 
of  the  Memphian  dynasty,  and  hence  had  the  designa- 
tion of  Amenophis  or  Menophis,  "  the  Memphian ;" 
hence  Menemds  or  Memnon.  He  was  a  world- 
renowned  conqueror,  but  he  had  also  a  long  reign 
of  peace,  built  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids,  and  a 
magnificent  tomb  at  Thebes,  in  which  was  placed 
the  golden  astronomical  circle  of  the  year,  a  scientific 
work,  on  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  base  some 
important  conclusions.  The  year  of  365'  days,  as 
we  have  seen  in  Chapter  VIII.,  was  introduced  and 
legalized  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  year  and  its  four  seasons  were  called 
by  the  Egyptians  after  his  name  Horus  *.  In  his 
reign  also  the  great  Labyrinth  was  erected,  or  at  least 
commenced  and  in  great    part   executed,   though 

JesuB/'  p.  456,  with  allusion  to  the  nation  "  scattered  and  peeled," 
appears  to  me  supported  bj  all  the  applications  of  it.  That  the 
name  Mjrtaeus,  or  Amjrtseus,  does  signify  expatriated  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Ctesias  calls  Psammenitus  Amyrteeus, 
when  he  was  carried  captive  by  Cambyses  to  Susa  with  six 
thousand  of  the  Egyptians.  "Ap^eroL  Se  6  i^  [KnycTtov  X<5yo?]  airb 
ri}9  Kafipwrov  paaiXeta^.  ovtos  orparML  hr  Aiyvirroy  koI  roy 
AtyuwTtoiv  PoffiXia  ^AfAvpraZov.  ♦  *  *  *  (^taypiay  Se  Xafiiiv  rov 
'Afivpratoyf  ovBky  aXXo  Kax6y  ctpyouraro,  fj  on  et9  Sovcra  ^mcnrcurrov 
avy  cjaicur;(iXtoi$  AiyvnruH?  ovs  avros  ^pcrioraTO,  cTroi^o'aro.  "  Ctesiae 
Reliq."  J.  C.  F.  Baehr,  Francof.  ad  Moen.,  1824,  p.  66.  The 
account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  15)  is  not  at  variance  as  to  his  cap- 
tivity and  treatment :  Avrby  Sc  '^ap.p.rfyvroy  dvcurr^avrc^,  ^ov 
impia  Ka/A^9vcrca*  hfOa  rcfv  Xoiirov  Siairaro,  l^y  ovScv  pLdVOV^  &C. 
But  why  should  Psammenitus  be  called  Amyrtaeus,  if  that  appel- 
lation had  not  the  force  which  has  been  indicated  ? 
•  See  above,  Chap.  XL,  p.  64,  note. 
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perhaps  afterwards  extended,  and  completed  in  a 
later  age.  Two  great  obelisks  are  ascribed  to  him. 
He  also  erected  some  colossal  statues,  and  executed 
many  great  works,  particularly  embankments  of  the 
cities  against  the  Nile,  a  canal  to  imite  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea,  and  many  other  canals  for  commerce  and 
irrigation.  He  also  walled  off  and  fortified  the 
entrance  of  Egypt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In 
these  great  works  he  chiefly  employed  the  captives 
whom  he  had  taken  in  war ;  but  the  Israelites,  then 
residing  in  Egypt,  were  oppressively  subjected  to 
similar  bondage,  and  were  employed  upon  some  of 
those  great  embankments,  the  xdniara  iroWa  for  the 
cities  (Diodor.  i.  5),  and  particularly  those  of  the  two 
cities  Pithom  and  Rhaamses,  not  "  treasure  cities  " 
but  ^^ heaped  up*^  or  *^ embanked  cities"  (Exod.  i.  11). 
The  spoils  of  the  world  which  he  brought  back  with 
him  from  his  conquests,  added  to  the  wealth  of 
Egypt  previously  amassed,  furnished  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  those  magnificent  works,  and  were  to 
them  what  the  spoils  of  the  Persians  were  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

Then  also  the  requisite  advancement  in  art, 
philosophy,  scientific  knowledge,  and  engineering 
skill,  had  been  attained.  The  Egyptian  Thoth  or 
Hermes  had  preceded,  and  not  improbably  directed 
the  education  of  Sesostris ;  and  both  Sesostris  and 
his  brother  Danaus  are  recognized  by  -ffischylus  as 
having  had  the  designation  of  Sophi  or  Sage,  ttoi/' 
ao<f>ov  ovofia.  (See  further  Note  B,  in  the  Appendix), 
Even  Aristotle  names  Sesostris  among  the  political 
philosophers  ("Polit."  lib.  vii.  10).  Their  adoption  of 
this  title  of  Philosopher  dates  perhaps  from  this 
king's  father,  Othoes  or  Kneph-Akhthos ;  and  it 
agrees  with  what  is  said  of  the  principle  of  their 
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treatment  of  the  Hebrews,  "  Come  on,  let  us  deal 
wisely  (philosophically)  with  them  " — icaracro^Krcu- 
lieda  auTovs  (Exod.  i.  10). 

The  expeditions  of  Sesostris  are  said  to  have 
occupied  nine  years,  which  seem  a  very  short  time 
for  what  he  accomplished,  though  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  Alexander.  He  had  left  his  brother  Armais, 
or  Danaus,  regent  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return 
expelled  him  from  Egypt,  and  reigned  thereafter,  as 
Manetho  tells  us  (ap.  Joseph,  "c.  Apion."  i.),  fifty-nine 
years.  If  his  age  at  the  flight  of  Danaus  was  forty- 
one,  this  would  give  the  hundred  years  of  his  life. 
His  son  Rhamesses  Seth6s,  Sesoosis,  or  Sesostris  II. 
succeeded  him,  and  reigned,  as  is  stated  in  the  same 
place,  sixty-six  years.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  afterwards. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  so  far  corrobora- 
tive, that  the  names  Orus,  or  Horus,  and  Sesog- 
Khosis,  are  applied  to  Sesostris  in  a  singular  narra- 
tive given  by  the  Pseudo-Callisthenes ',  where  that 
king  is  introduced  from  the  other  world  to  Alexander 
the  Great;  as  it  were  in  a  mystic  initiation  of  the 
latter,  saying,  *Ey<a  cifit  ^/l^os — evidently,  I  think, 
a  mistake  of  the  reader  or  transcriber  for  */2/oo? — "  I 
am  Orus  the  universal  monarch."  The  story  is  no 
doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  therefore,  as  far  as  this 
name  of  Sesostris  is  concerned,  so  much  the  more 
worth  attention.  There  is  also  preserved  in  the 
same  work  an  inscription  on  a  pillar  adjacent  to  a 
standing  lake  of  water,  to  this  effect :  Sea-oyxpci^ 
KoafiOKparmp  vBpeufia  iiroCrjaa  rot?  rffv  ipvdpav  daXacr- 
arav  nXoiCofiS^oL^.  "  I  Sesog-Khosis  (Sheykh  of 
Gush),  universal  monarch,  constructed  this  canal  (?) 
or  watering-place,   for   those   navigating    the   Red 

'  Lib.  ii.  c.  21  and  24.     Ed.  MuUer.  Par.  1846,  pp.  130-5. 

Y 
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Sea."  The  canal  of  Sesostris  was  led  into  a  lake  at 
the  head  of  the  sea,  which  was  at  that  time  probably 
part  of  the  sea.  The  passage,  though  occurring  out 
of  place,  and  mixed  with  fabulous  narratives,  may 
represent  a  genuine  inscription  of  this  king :  and  at 
all  events  it  aflfords  another  instance  of  the  well- 
understood  application  of  the  title  Sesog-Khosis  to 
Sesostris.     The  name  is  also  written  5'c<royx^^^5  '• 

This  great  conqueror  seems  to  have  had  the  title 
of  Osymandyas,  by  which  he  is  called  by  HecatsBus 
of  Abdera,  cited  by  Diodorus  •,  in  the  description  of 
his  tomb.  We  may  conclude  so  from  the  fact  that 
the  tomb  contained  at  the  entrance  three  colossal 
statues,  the  principal  one  being  of  "  Memnon  (Mcjfi- 
vovo^  Tov  SvKPLTov,  qu.  SkvOlkov),  the  conqueror  of 
Scythia:"  for  we  read  that  Sesostris  conquered 
■  Scythia  ^  as  far  as  the  Tanais,  and  that  he  brought 
15,000  chosen  Scythian  youth  as  captives,  and 
settled  them  in  Persia,  where  they  were  afterwards 
called  Parthidians,  which  was  the  Persian  name  for 
Scythians  ("  Chron.  Pasch,"  p.  47,  ed.  Ducange  fol.). 
In  its  second  hall  this  noble  mausoleum  was  adorned 
with  sculptured  representations  of  his  war  against 
the  Bactrians,  against  whom  he  led  an  army  of 
400,000  foot  and  20,000  horse.  Behold  here  the 
eventual  recoil  of  the  former  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Mizraite  Shepherds,  who  had  come 
as  nomads  from  those  far  Bactrian  settlements  I 

With  regard  to  the  title  Osymandyas,  I  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Appendix,  Note  A,  for  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  analysis  and  explanation  of  it,  based  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Semendis  as  a  singular  but 

•  Ibid.  c.  33,  p.  36. 

•  Lib.  i.  46,  47. 

»  Herod,  ii.  103.     Diodor.  i.  35. 
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undeniable  substitute  for  Sesak^  and  a  traceable  cor- 
ruption of  the  writing  of  that  word.  On  this  analysis 
it  conveys  the  meaning  of  "  Head  of  the  Sheykhs," 
equivalent  to  "  King  of  kings,"  and  very  suitable  as  his 
Assyrian  title,  for  which  it  is  employed.  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  makes  a  god  Mandu,  answering  to  the  Greek 
Ar6s,  or  Mars ;  but  that  Mars  may  have  been  only 
this  conqueror  deified.  But  if  my  analysis  be  the 
true  one,  the  name  must  have  come  to  us  as  a  cor- 
ruption through  the  Greek  Jews  of  Alexandria. 
The  title  in  a  clipped  form  is  also  found  written 
Ismandes  and  Imandes  by  Strabo :  and  a  further 
abbreviation  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  name  Mend^s, 
appUed  to  a  person  who  is  also  called  Marrhus 
(perhaps  MarSs,  or  Moeris),  to  whom  is  sometimes 
ascribed  the  building  of  the  labyrinth.  Strabo, 
indeed,  speaking  of  the  labyrinth  at  the  lake  of 
Moeris,  says  expressly  that  the  king  who  was  buried 
there  was  Imandes ' ;  and  a  little  after,  in  speaking 
of  the  Memnonian  edifices  at  Abydos,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  he  writes  as  foUows :  "  If ,  as  they  say ', 
Memnon  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  Ismandes^  the 
labyrinth  also  would  be  Memnonian,  and  a  work  of 
the  same  king,  who  erected  the  Memnonia  both  in 
Abydos  and  in  Thebes,  for  there  also  some  buildings 
are  said  to  be  his  *."  These  statements,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Hecatsaus,  are  very  express 
in  confirmation  of  the  view  which  has  been  given. 

'  'I/AavSiys  f  woftA  6  ra^ciV     Strab.  lib.  xvti.  c.  1,  §  37. 

'  In  the  Latin  falsely  translated,  ut  nonnulli  aentiunt:  there  is 
no  different  view  implied  hj  Strabo. 

*  £2  S*,  &  ifHuriVy  6  Mcfivfiiv  viro  rwv  Alyvwrliiiv  *l<rfiavS7f^  Xc/crai, 
ical  6  XajSvpiv^os  Mc/afoviov  &¥  €hj  koX  rov  avrcv  €pyo¥f  oLvtp  to,  ir 
*A)3u&^  jcoi  ra  h  Oij^Scus,  km  yap  iK€i  Xeycrcu  riva  Mc/AKovca. 
Ibid.  §  42. 

Y    2 
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If  the  Egyptians  afterwards  so  designated  one  of 
their  princes,  during  the  period  of  revolutions  con- 
sequent on  the  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  may  on 
his  election  to  the  throne  have  taken  it,  or  the  title 
of  which  it  is  a  corruption,  as  a  recognized  royal  title 
which  had  become  his  by  succession  to  the  throne, 
adopting  it  from  the  national  and  historical  celebrity 
of  the  great  king  who  bore  it,  to  whose  reign  the 
great  labyrinth  may  also  principally  belong,  at  least 
in  its  plan  and  commencement.  But  that  the  title 
is  properly  equivalent  to  king  of  kings,  and  used  in 
a  wide  sense,  as  imperial  and  Assyrian,  may  be 
confirmed  from  a  statement  preserved  to  us  by 
Johannes  Tzetzes,  based  no  doubt  ultimately  on  the 
frescoes  and  sculptures  of  the  tomb  of  this  king,  in 
which,  Diodorus  tells  us,  the  king  was  represented 
attacking  a  town  situated  on  a  river,  and  a  fierce  lion 
mightily  assisting  him  in  the  onslaught  against  his 
enemies.  "  The  Epistolion,"  says  Tzetzes,  "  has  the 
whole  history  of  Osymandyas,  which  contains  the 
following  anecdote  recorded  in  it.  *  Osymandyas,  the 
great  hingy  king  of  the  Assyrians^  had  a  fierce  lion  as 
an  attendant  in  his  wars,  which  was  mindfiil  of  his 
kindness,  because  he  had  brought  it  up  '.*  "      The 

*  Utpi  '0<rv/AaySvoVy  rov  ical  'Ocrv/xavSavco^Sy  fiaatkiwii  * hfravpitav. 
T^  rov  '0<rvfuiy8uov  8^  aviMnurw  iaTopuMV 
l\€i  TO  hrurroXiov  ovnai  iyytypafifiimffv, 
'*  *0<rv/Aav8iia$,  /SocriXcvf  6  ficyas  6  riov  Svpoiv, 
Oripiov  €T\€  Xiovra  ?roXc/AOiS  irapaoTaTTp^f 
dvff  cur  avroi'  i(i$p€\l/€f  x'°^'''^^  ftc/An^/Jtci^ov."—- ^o.   TzeUct^ 
Chil.  iii.  892. 
In  like  maDner  Sesostbis  is  called  ^^  King  of  the  Assyrians  :^^ — 
'O  *Aa'(rvpuay  jSao'tXcvs  6  Sco'ciMrrpis  ixtwo^, 
Karbi  Sk  TW  Atd&dpoK  SccrobNris  r^  icX^iv, 
rSxy  ^Afravpituv  yiovapypiVy  &c.— Ibid.  '^  Chil."  iii.  69. 
Joannes  Tzetze?*,  who  flourished  at  Constantinople  about  a.i>. 
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identity  of  the  great  Osymandyas  and  Sesostris  has 
been  asserted  by  the  chronologists  Jackson  and 
Dr.  Hales.  But  as  the  point  had  been  unsettled  by 
the  Egyptologists,  the  above  proof  is  not  superfluous, 
A  great  pestilence,  iieyianj  tf>6opa  (see  Conspectus 
of  the  Dynastic  Lists,  Col.  II.),  raged  in  the  reign  of 
this  king,  apparently  of  a  leprous  character,  with  a 
variety  of  other  diseases,  to  a  degree  in  which  they 
were  regarded  as  judgments.  They  are  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  "  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt."  They  are 
spoken  of  in  the  extracts  with  which  Josephus  furnishes 
us  in  his  book  against  Apion,  as  having  prevailed  much 
among  some  of  the  resident  foreigners,  who  were  there- 
fore said  to  have  been  expelled.  They  are  perhaps  in 
part  alluded  to  also  by  -^schylus,  in  the  play  in  which 
he  represents  the  flight  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus; — 
ri5  yap  ii/  fcarcTravcrci^  ^H/oa?  voaov^  iinfiovXov^  ;  and 
again  as  vovaaiv  iaiios  ("  Suppl."  582,  678).  These 
seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  explained  exclusively 
of  the  stings  with  which  lo  was  tormented. 

Regencies  in  this  Reign. 
—  ExHEBfes,  or  LAKHEEfeg ;  qu.  Erekhfis,  or  La- 

1176,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  state- 
ments made  by  him  have  the  weight  of  those  more  ancient  autho- 
rities which  he  used,  and  some  of  which  are  probably  since  lost. 
He  names  Callisthenes,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  as  one  of  his 
authorities  as  to  Sesostris.  The  story  of  the  Lion  which  at- 
tended Osymandyas  in  his  wars,  is  howeyer  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  48)  ad  being  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  the  tomb 
of  that  king  ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that  some  took  it  literally, 
others  figuratively,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Lion-hearted.  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  not  be  rather  the  Assyrian  emblematic  lion, 
meant  to  express  the  Assyrian  militaiy  allied  power  serving 
under  his  command  as  their  king  of  kings.  In  the  vision  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  this  emblem,  with  eagle'a 
wings,  signified  the  Assyro-Babylonian  power. 
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rSkhfis  (El  Arakhfis),  that  is,  the  prince  of  Erech  or 
Urchoe  (Urchoaeus),  probably  regent  in  the  reign  of 
his  brother  Sesostris  above  mentioned.  He  erected, 
or  superintended  the  erection  of  the  labyrinth  in 
Arsinoit^.  That  labyrinth  is  by  Herodotus  ascribed 
to  the  Dodecarchy.  A  magnificent  building,  though 
less  extensive,  is  described  by  Diodorus  (i.  47 — 49) 
as  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas ;  which  shows  that 
buildings  of  this  description  for  tombs  were  con- 
templated and  executed  in  his  reign,  when  the  spoils 
of  many  nations  and  the  slave  labour  of  nmnj  cap- 
tives, gave  facilities  for  magnificence  of  that  sort. 
Lakherfis  is  called  Laharis  in  the  list  of  the  Pseudo- 
Eusebius.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  soldiers  of 
one  of  the  two  Egyptian  mihtary  castes  were  called 
Labar^s  (AafiapeU).  This  name  may  suggest  the 
origin  of  the  word  labyrinth,  a  tomb  of  honour  for 
the  great  commanders  of  the  Labar6s,  or  warriors, 
their  kings  and  crocodiles.  For  the  crocodile  was 
an  emblem  of  the  army,  and  its  name,  x^ft^ai  *,  was 
assumed  by  great  men,  as  Nex^ii^os :  their  isle  Ta- 
XOfJi^lfto.  As  a  place  of  honourable  interment,  the 
labyrinth  seems  to  have  been  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  sacred  animal  which  was 
their  emblem  and  object  of  reverence  was  also 
embalmed  there. 

—  AMEBsfes ;  or,  by  transposition,  Armais  ?  Da- 
NAUs:  Regent  and  afterwards  exile.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  both  Sesostris  and  Danaus 
were  refugees  in  their  childhood,  from  a  great 
renewed  irruption  of  the  Shepherds,  or  Philistines, 
into  Egypt,  and  were  carried  for  safety  into  Ethiopia, 
or  Thebes.     It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  name 

•  Herod,  ii.  69. 
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AmjnrtaBus,  VJ^j  was  not  derived  from  that  flight, 
and  afterwards  transmitted  as  a  family  designation 
to  the  successor  of  Sesostris  the  Great,  with  the 
addition  of  MiamAn,  or  Ammonodotus.  See  "  Isaiah's 
Testimony  for  Jesus,"  Append,  p.  457.  The  expul- 
sion  of  Danaus  may  be  assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  1666, 
or  B.C.  1670.  He  reigned  afterwards  at  Argos  fifty 
years. 

—  NiTOKETS ;  this  name  is  interpreted  by  Eratos- 
thenes, "  The  Minerva  that  brings  victory"  {"Adrjva 
vLK7j(f>6po^) .  It  is  to  be  read  therefore  Neith-okheis, 
Neith  being  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Minerva :  and 
Okhris  is  thus  the  equivalent  of  viK7)<f>6po^.  "  Nito- 
kris  "  was  therefore  her  complimentary  or  honorary 
designation  ;  and  she  had  besides,  as  we  find,  another 
name,  Skemiopheis,  or  Shah  '-Miophris  (xiith  dyn.  in 

*  "*Schac'  Persia  est* rex.'"  Jahlonski.  Foreign  words  and 
titles  had  been  imported  by  recent  expeditions  and  extended  in- 
tercourse. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  same  title  of  dignity 
Shah  be  not  incorporated  in  the  obscure  etymology  of  the  name 
Semiramis,  as  it  were,  "  the  Shah  from  Syria."     For  *Q^  (Bami) 

or  ^D^N  signifies  an  Aramean  or  Syrian :  and  with  the  plural, 

and  the  prefix  p,  we  might  have  the  word  Shah-Mcramiim,  "  the 

Shah  or  princess  from  the  Arameans,"  whence  the  name  Semi- 
rami  or  Semiramis  might  arise  by  frequency  and  facility  of  pro- 
nunciation. If  it  was  not  as  has  been  suggef^ted,  then  possibly 
it  was  a  queenly  name  assumed  according  to  the  Oriental  style, 
equivalent  to  Hypsourania,  from  D**pltf  and  UH  or  D") ;  for  we 

find  the  name  Samemnimus,  'S.afirffipov/io^,  o  koI  'Yi/^cvpavics,  as 
that  of  the  founder  of  Tyre,  in  the  Phoenician  traditions  of  San- 
choniatho  (Euseb.  "Praep.  Ev."  i.  10);  and  Bochart  ("  Phaleg."  ii. 
2)  has  shown  the  latter  word  to  be  a  true  interpretation,  afford- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  correction  of  an  obvious  corruption  which 
had  found  its  way  into  the  conunon  reading  of  the  former  word. 
The  same  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  derivation  might  give  the  name 
*' Semiramis."     That  princess    preceded  Isitokris  ly  five  gene- 
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the  spurious  succession).  We  may  analyze  the  name 
Miophris  by  the  analogy  of  Miamiim,  in  which  the 
syllable  Mi  seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
particle  O  or  p,  "  of  or  from  AmAn,"  thus  giving  a 
name  exactly  equivalent  to  'il/i/iaii/oSoros»  "  Jove- 
given,"  "descended  from  AmAn,'^  or  "  sonof  Belus." 
So  Mi-Ophris,  "  descended  from  Hophra,  or  Vene- 
phrfis  "  {Ovd<f>priSy  Ouci^e^/njs),  the  king  in  whose 
reign  it  had  been  enacted  that  females  might  reigu 

rations,  which  may  bring  her  into  the  same  generation  with  the 
Bon  of  EpaphuB,  the  Bon  of  lo  (^sch.  "  Prom.  Vinct."  491).  The 
name  SemiramiB  is  alleged  by  some  to  have  signified  a  wood- 
pigeon.  Whether  it  was  derived  thence,  or  rather  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  amorous  wood-pigeon  from  the  royal  beauty,  may 
be  doubted ;  but  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  this  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  Danaides  to  a  flock  of  doves,  co-fios  ws  vcXcca&Mf 
(^sch.  "Suppl."  222-6),  which  is  spoken  in  regard  to  their 
race  or  descent  (yci^of),  perhaps  deduced  erroneously  from  that 
foreign  wife  of  Thurillus-Moeris,  son  of  Epaphus. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  following,  in  further  illustration 
of  the  word  Shah.  Scaliger,  interpreting  a  place  of  Georgius 
Chrysocces  respecting  the  Persian  rectification  of  the  Calendar 
by  recalling  the  year  to  the  sun's  entering  the  sign  Aries  a.d. 
1079,  i*emarks  on  the  name  or  title  Melixa  (McXt^a),  there  given 
to  the  Sultan,  that  it  should  be  Melic  Sa  (McXiJc  Sa).  For  Melic 
to  the  Arabians  means  king:  and  Sa  or  Scha  is  a  name  or  title 
given  by  the  Persians  to  their  kings.  He  adds,  that  it  is  written 
by  the  Jews  HU^,  and  by  the  Arabians  not  differently.  Agathias 
is  quoted  by  him,  explaining  Scyav  Soa  as  equivalent  to  Scyccrrav^ 
jScuriAcvs;  and  he  remarks  that  it  had  degenerated  in  use  into  a 
respectful  prefix  or  postfix  to  names,  like  dominus  into  domnM, 
and  thence  into  the  Spanish  prefix  Don,  (Scalig. "  Canon.  Isagog." 
lib.  iii.  p.  316.)  So  that,  using  that  analogy  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  might  perhaps  render  the  princess's  name  SkemiophriSj 
"  Donna  Miophris." 

This  last  remark  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  it  have  in  it 
any  relation  or  parallel  to  the  syllable  she  or  ski  in  the  termina- 
tion of  many  names,  Russian  and  Polish,  as  Tabol«l:t,  Poniatow^l-f , 
Ki*asin«^*{. 
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(see  above,  Khebr&n).  Hence  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  name  ^Pafieaarj  Ovd<f^fnj^  [*Pa/i6cr<n70va<^pos, 
Scalig.l  occurring  in  Syncellus,  as  the  name  of  the 
twenty-fourth  monarch  in  his  dislocated  Eusebian 
list ;  a  king  who  was  her  adopted  son,  and  of  whom 
she  was  guardian,  which  may  be  allowed  in  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  in  that  very  family,  and  at  that 
very  period,  of  the  name  "  Hophra."  The  import  of 
the  name  as  belonging  to  Nitokris,  might,  therefore, 
be  paraphrastically  rendered,  "  Princess  regnant, 
eligible  to  that  office  in  right  of  royal  descent  from 
Hophra,  the  author  of  that  law."  She  is  called 
AKHENKHEBsfes,  in  the  list  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Eusebius  :  that  is, 
"  The  Khan  Khers^s,  or  Kherrfis  :"  and  in  the  list  of 
Josephus,  and  in  that  spuriously  attributed  to 
Africanus,  she  is  called  Akhekhr^s  and  A kh err 6s ; 
these  being  only  the  clipped  pronunciation  of  Sesafc- 
Ekhresy  or  OkhriSf  the  second  part  of  which  we  have 
in  her  usual  name  Neith-Okhris.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  distinctive  name  of  female  sovereignty, 
but  like  the  rest  she  is  called  Khan^  Shah,  or  even 
Sheyhh.  The  first  of  these  is  observable  in  the  com- 
mon name  of  many  queens  of  Ethiopia,  Kandacfi. 

The  regency  of  Nitokris  is  probably  to  be  placed 
in  the  last  six  years  of  her  father,  Horus  Sesostris, 
commencing  from  B.C.  1613 ;  and  she  was  called  by 
the  people  to  a  second  regency,  which  was  of  equal 
duration,  in  the  minority  of  Sesostris  II.,  after  their 
assassination  of  her  brother*,  called  in  the  lists 
Ekheskhos  and  Menthesouphis,  in  the  same  year 
with  her  father's  death,  or  early  in  the  year  after. 
Hence  the  duration  of  her  regency  is  sometimes 
stated  at  twelve  years,  and  would  terminate  about 

•  Herod,  ii.  100. 
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B.o.  1601.  This  princess  was  probably  the  protectress 
of  Moses,  and  if  so  she  died  shortly  before  his  flight, 
about  B.C.  1581.  She  has  been  confounded  with  her 
aunt  the  daughter  of  Palamndthes  and  sister  of  Horus. 
The  protectress  of  Moses  was  the  daughter  of  Horus 
Sesostris  the  Great,  and  granddaughter  of  Palam- 
n6thes.  She  is  called  Meebhis  by  Artapanus ',  and 
by  Josephus  Theemouthis,  which  last  means  "  the 
Royal  Asp,"  equivalent  with  them  to  princess  royal ; 
for  among  the  Eyptians  the  asp  was  the  emblem  of 
royalty ' . 

The  finding  of  Moses  by  this  princess,  many  years 
before  she  was  regent,  was  B.C.  1621. 

(26  +  5  =  31.)  Sbsoosis,  or  Sesostris  II.  (Diodor.) ; 
called  also  Bhampses,  or  Ehamesses,  by  Manetho. 
These  titles  are  not  personal  names.  He  had  also 
the  name  of  Bok-Kloris,  after  his  predecessor  Horus, 
and  not  improbably  was  also  called  Tilgamus  or 
Tehganus*.  He  was  distinguished  not  as  a  war- 
rior, but  as  a  peaceful  lawgiver  and  adminis- 
trator, diflFering  also  from  the  preceding  in  not 
inheriting  his  gigantic  stature;  but  he  too  was  a 
SoPHi,  like  his  great  predecessor  "  Bok-Khoris  the 
wise,  the  son  of  Kneph-Akthos,"  and  is  therefore 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  him  in  that  designation. 
There  is  also  the  title  "  Bok-Khoris  the  Just,"  but 
whether  that  is  to  be  distinctively  appropriated  to  the 
present  king,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  though  the  exist- 
ence of  these  two  appellations  may  confirm  the  beUef 

•  Ap.  Euseb.  "  Proep.  Evang."  ix.  27. 

'  T^v  81  OipfiovdiVf  cunriiSa  y   ovofia  c^cvro  Alyvimot  rovrOf  Upay 

ia^oBovari  ravrrf  &s  tifi  Bia&tjfiaTi.  /SacrcAcii^.  Aeliani  ''  de  Nat. 
Animal.*'  x.  31. 

*  Sec  above,  note,  p.  314. 
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that  there  were  two  sovereigns  who  successively 
bore  the  name  Bok-Khoris,  and  were  originally  so 
discriminated,  -^lian,  I  think,  relates  an  anecdote 
of  a  judgment  of  "Bokhoris  the  Just,"  which  bears  a 
miserable  comparison  with  the  judgment  of  Solomon. 
Hence  Mykerinus,  in  consequence  of  being  con- 
founded with  this  king,  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
had  the  reputation  of  the  justest  of  the  kings  ^. 

This  king  will  be  foimd  to  be  the  same  who  is 
called  KHEPHBfeN  by  Herodotus,  as  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Kheops,  and  Khenephb^n,  or  KnENEPHBis 
(that  is,  the  Khan  Venephres^  Vaphr6s,  or  Hophra), 
by  Artapanus  *,  as  the  king  from  whom  Moses  fled. 
Diodorus  gives  another  reading  of  the  name,  Kha- 
bryfin,  as  the  successor  of  Khemmis,  who  is  the 
same  with  the  Kheops  of  Herodotus ;  and  adds  that 
some  said  he  was  not  the  brother,  but  the  son  *. 
Khenephrfis  is  also  given  in  the  list  of  the  pseudo- 
Africanus,  as  the  name  of  the  successor  of  Sesokhris, 
ninth  in  the  list  of  the  second  dynasty,  Sesokhris 
(the  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus)  being  the  eighth.  And 
the  peaceful  nature  of  the  reign  of  Khenephrfis,  as 
contrasted  with  the  stirring  and  martial  glories  of 
his  predecessor,  is  marked  in  Syncellus  by  a  note 
that  nothing  worthy  of  remark  was  done  by  him  *. 
The  analysis  of  the  name  Khenephrfis  as  the  Khan 

'  Herod,  ii.  129.     Sucas  Sc  cr^i  jrdvrtov  ScKaioraraf  xpivtiv. 

*  Ap.  Euseb.  "  Praep.  Evang."  ix.  27. 

'  Tovrov  (sc.  XcfifuSof)  SuS^^aro  rr/v  <SpX^  ^  d8cX^9  Kc^/i^, 
Kcl  ^pfcv  hyf  t(  9rpo9  rok  ircvn/icoKra.  €ytoi  8c  ^ocriv  ovk  dScX^v 
diXX'  vcov  irapoAn^civ  rrfy  ^x^v  6vofi4xl^6fuv<3¥  X.CL/3pmp^.  Diodor.  i. 
64.  1. 

•  *Eirl  Sk  TOW  ff  ovBlv  &iiofirnfjL6v€vTov  inrrjp\€y,  Syncel.  p.  55  D. 
MuUeri  "  Frogm.  Hiet.  Gr."  ii.  p.  543.  This  note  is  not  appended 
to  the  name  in  the  dynasties  as  thej  are  given  by  Scaliger.  The 
name  is  also  given  Keneres. 
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0v€P€<f>p7i^  was  obtained  in  an  earlier  king.  The 
equivalent  name  *PaiJi€(r(rrj'Ovdi<f>fyrj^  is  given  in  its 
due  order  in  the  Eusebian  list,  in  appUcation  to  this 
present  king^  He  appears  also  to  have  had  the 
ancestral  name  of  Men^s  KhserSs  (Men-Kher6s) ;  a 
name  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  and  successor ; 
for  the  name  in  application  to  the  latter  is  given 
corruptly  by  Herodotus,  Mykbrinus,  by  Diodorus, 
Mekhebinus,  as  that  of  the  builder  of  the  third  of  the 
great  pyramids.     He  had  also  the  name  Athyris. 

He  was  the  son  of  Sethosis,  or  Sesostris  I.,  bom 
or  adopted  in  his  old  age,  and  nephew  of  Danaus,  as 
stated  by  Josephus  ("c.  Apion."  i.  26),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Manetho,  where,  after  naming  the  Tethmosis 
who  expelled  the  Shepherds,  he  adds  these  words : 
"  Now  from  his  days  the  reigns  of  the  intermediate 
kings,  according  to  Manetho,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years,  as  he  says  himself, 
till  the  two  brothers  Sethos  and  Hermeus  (Armais), 
the  one  of  whom  was  called  by  that  other  name  of 
Egyptus,  and  the  other,  Hermeus,  by  that  of  Danaus. 
He  also  says  that  Sethos  cast  the  other  out  of  Egypt, 

^  Ap.  Scalig.  "  Theeaur.  Temp."  p.  25,  See  also  the  same  list 
given  from  Bunsen  after  Sjncelius,  MuUeri  "  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr." 
vol.  iL  p.  608.  The  cause  of  the  dislocation  of  the  list,  hj  the 
transposing  of  this  name  and  the  other  Ramessidse  to  a  place  pre- 
ceding Konkhares,  the  twenty-fifth  from  Mizraim  and  fifteenth 
from  Menes,  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  confusion  arising  from 
mixing  up  a  subsequent  reckoning  from  Mizraim  instead  of  Nim- 
rod,  and  partly  in  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Konkhares,  or 
Khenkheres,  as  the  immediate  successor  of  this  king.  For  thus 
by  confounding  that  prince  with  the  earlier  Konkhares,  who  was 
the  predecessor  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty,  these  Khamessidae 
have  all  been  erroneously  transferred  to  a  position  preceding  the 
Shepherds. 
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and  reigned  [thereafter]  fifty-nine  years,  as  did  his 
eldest  [surviving]  son  Bhampses  reign  after  him  sixty- 
six  years.**  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
Rhampses  was  not  more  probably  his  son  by  adop- 
tion from  his  daughter's  husband,  or  some  collateral 
kinsman,  which  may  account  for  the  question  as  to 
his  relationship  above  referred  to.  The  daughter  of 
Sesostris  seems  to  have  had  no  son  of  her  own,  but 
made  this  her  son  by  adoption,  as  she  made  Moses 

previously. 

Immediately  after  his  reign  mention  is  made  of  a 
king  Amenophis,  whom  Josephus  supposes  to  be  a 
fictitious  king,  but  to  tbhose  reign  Manetho  a^ssigned 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  This  last  was  probably 
associated  some  time  with  his  father  Sesostris  II.  on 
the  throne,  owing  to  the  blindness  with  which  his 
father  was  a£Biicted ;  but  his  separate  reign  aftier  his 
father's  death  did  not  last  a  year,  unless  he  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea, 
which  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose. 
Sesostris  11.  was  thus  the  king  whose  death  is 
mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus.  The  interval  from  the  return  of  Sesostris 
the  Great  to  Egypt  after  his  expeditions,  when  he 
expelled  Danaus,  onward  to  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  is 
thus  given,  59  +  66,  =  125  years  complete,  and  a 
portion  of  a  year.  And  if  these  years  be  measured 
from  the  date  ascertained  for  the  Golden  Circle, 
assumed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  return  of 
Sesostris  from  his  victories  b.o.  1666,  or  from  that 
to  B.C.  1670,  this  would  give  the  date  of  the  Exodus 
of  Israel  B.C.  1541,  or  from  that  to  B.C.  1545 ;  which 
is  about  forty-nine,  or  from  that  to  fifty-three  years 
earlier  than  the  date  according  to  the  Hebrew  as 
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commonly  received,  and  about  a  hundred  years  later 
than  the  date  according  to  the  Septuagint,  as  it  is 
usually  stated. 

Sesostris  I.  and  II.  have  been  very  much  con- 
founded. Their  complete  distinction  is  made  clear 
by  Manetho  as  above  quoted.  Amenophis,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sesostris  II.,  had  also  the  same  title,  and 
is  thus  a  third  Sesostris.  He  is  called  by  Herodotus, 
Pheron ;  and  his  father's  physical  blindness  was 
exceeded  by  his  moral  blindness.  .  That  there  were 
three  Sesostrises  appears  among  other  things  from 
this,  that  by  reducing  them  to  two,  Diodorus  is  led 
to  attribute  the  blindness  of  Sesostris  II.  to  Sesostris 
the  Great.  Herodotus  agrees  in  attributing  blind- 
ness to  Pheron,  who  is  Sesostris  III.,  while  the  story 
related  of  his  cure  shows  it  to  have  been  moral :  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  Herodotus,  or  any  other, 
that  Sesostris  the  Great  was  blind.  The  anecdote 
of  the  king's  impiously  hurling  his  spear  at  the  river 
Nile  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  Pheron ;  by  Diodorus 
of  Sesoosis  11. ;  and  by  this  it  appears  that  Diodorus 
has  partly  confounded  Sesostris  I.  and  II.  in  one  as 
Sesoosis  I.,  and  partly  Sesostris  II.  and  III.  in 
one,  thus  making  Pheron  Sesoosis  II.,  and  reducing 
the  three  to  two.  But  the  first  thirty  reigns  of 
Diodorus  are  to  be  counted  as  including  the  first 
B*ousiris,  who  is  Menfis,  and  extending  down  to  the 
death  of  Sesostris  the  Great :  omitting  the  Shepherd 
king  Silitfis.  Taking  then  the  year  of  Sesostris's 
death  to  which  we  have  been  brought,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Manethonian  and  other  data, 
B.C.  1607,  then  measuring  back,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, thirty  periods  of  thirty  years  for  the  recognized 
average  of  the  series  of  successive  generations,  we 
should  be  brought  to  about  the  year  b.o.  2507  for 
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the  date  of  MenSs  or  Kimrod,  the  first  B'ousiris 
or  Osiris,  which  is  sufficiently  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Septuagint.  In  comparing  toge- 
ther  computations  based  on  different  ancient 
authorities,  when  we  have  not  before  us  the  full 
particulars  of  their  information,  we  cannot  expect 
always  absolute  identity  in  the  results  obtained  by 
different  methods,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  an 
approximate  agreement.  The  year  B.C.  2507  was 
within  about  six  years  before  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  Eber,  during  whose  Ufe  the  ambitious 
patriarchal  claims  of  Nimrod  had  been  necessarily 
kept  in  abeyance.  It  appears  then  that  within  a 
few  years  before  Eber's  death,  Nimrod's  ambitious 
designs  were  begintiing  to  be  developed.  We  shall 
better  see  this  in  the  next  Chapter. 

About  this  time  probably  flourished  Janias  or 
Jannes,  celebrated  as  a  man  of  science  and  magician, 
who,  from  his  withstanding  Moses,  has  been  con- 
founded  fir&t  with  the  period  of  the  earlier  Shepherds 
of  the  seventeenth  Dynasty,  and  then  with  their 
kings,  among  whom  his  name  strangely  appears. 

(27  +  5.)  Menophis,  Amenophis,  or  Ammenemfis, 
i.  e.  "  the  Memphian,"  called  corruptly  in  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes  iSfamenemes,  that  is  5?"-4ftci'Cft7ys,  marking 
him  as  sixth  in  a  certain  succession  of  princes,  the 
successor  accordingly  of  II&n^'^Advpi^,  to  which 
€'  "^^vpts  has  been  absurdly  changed ;  these  being 
probably  numbered  fifth  and  sixth  from  Epaphus  son 
of  the  Greek  lo  *.  This  places  the  present  prince  a 
generation  later  than  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  He 
is  the  same  with  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus,  and  is 

■  jEsch.  "Prom.  Vinct."  851,  and  "  Suppl."  12—20,  ApoUodor, 
"  Biblioth."  ii,  1. 
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confounded  by  Diodorus  with  Sesoosis  II.,  but  is  in 
reality  Sesostris  III.,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above. 
In  consequence  of  his  father's  blindness  he  was  pro- 
bably associated  to  the  throne  in  his  father's  life, 
but  after  his  father's  death,  and  his  own  consequent 
accession  to  the  sole  power,  his  reign  did  not  last  a 
year.  He  is  also  called  in  the  lists  of  the  dynasties, 
Menkheres,  and  Kh€7i'Khere8 ;  that  is,  in  fiiU,  the 
Khan  Men^s  KniEBfes;  whence  by  Herodotus  corruptly 
Mykerinus,  by  Diodorus  Mekherinus,  as  the  successor 
of  Khephrfin.  Accession  to  the  sole  power  B.C.  1541. 
The  overthrow  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  the  Exodus  of 
Israel,  took  place  in  this  reign  in  the  year  of  his 
accession;  and  this  prince,  from  the  same  name 
"  Sesostris  "  being  applied  to  him,  is  in  the  Chaldean 
records  confounded  in  one  with  Sesostris  the  Great, 
and  Sesostris  II.  under  the  modified  name  Sisuthrus. 
The  cataclysm,  or  overwhelming  in  the  waters,  has 
led  to  the  strange  confounding  of  Sisuthrus  with 
Noah.  See  above,  p.  156.  A  local  tradition  of 
the  extraordinary  event  of  the  sudden  laying  of  a 
portion  of  the  Red  Sea  dry  to  its  bottom,  and  the 
subsequent  overwhelming  return  of  the  waters, 
has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  ^.  That  event  has 
also  taken  in  tradition  the  form  of  a  strange  satyric 
allegory,  given  as  history  by  Herodotus,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  point  out,  indicating  the  mocking  hatred 
in  which  the  royal  reveller  (Kcn/iao-T^^)  had  been 
held. 

*  Ilapa  8^  TOis  vXrjaiov  KaTOucownv  *l\OwHl>dyoii  iropaScSorai 
Xoyos,  Ik  trpoyoviov  l\iav  ^vXarrofievrfv  rrpf  ^i;/ii;v,  Sri  fieydXtf^  rirof 
y€trofi€vrfi  iLfivi!iT€iii9,  iy€vr/6rj  rov  xoXirov  ^i/pos  iras  o  r6vo9  6  r^ 
yktiipav  i)((u>v  rov  rourov  vpocoilfiVj  ftcrairco'ova^  r^  ^oXam^  cis 
rdyavTia  fiiprj*  ^avtUnfi  iik  lirX  np  /3v^<5  xipa-ov^  iroXiv  hr^XBawrav 
^(aiarioy  irXiyfti/v  avoKaratrr^aui  rov  iropov  ctg  r^  irpovirdp(aa'av  rd^tv. 
Dio<lor.  Sic.  iii.  40,  ed.  Wcsseling,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
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The  number  of  the  kings  down  to  Sesostris  II. 
inclusive  may  be  compared  with  the  following 
statement  from  Bunsen ^ :  "As  appears  from  our 
general  review  of  the  series  of  Karnak,  the  number 
of  kings  of  the  old  empire  was  81." 

We  found  it  expressly  stated  that  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Hermes;  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris 
the  Great,  or  Sisuthrus  *,  in  the  age  preceding  the 
overwhelming  in  the  waters,  care  had  been  taken  to 
inscribe  on  pillars,  and  also  to  deposit  in  the  sacred 
shrines;  and  in  libraries,  or  record  offices  duly 
erected  for  the  purpose,  the  historic  and  other 
memorials  of  the  times  ;  and  that  in  the  period  after 
the  overwhelming  in  the  waters,  these  documents 
were  carefully  examined  and  interpreted.  Connecting 
this  statement  with  the  record  of  the  interpretation 
of  one  of  these  ancient  inscriptions  which  was  found 
on  a  temple  at  Sais,  we  come  to  a  singular  fact 
bearing  on  the  rehgion  of  the  time,  and  on  the  name 
by  which  the  Lord  Gtod  of  the  Bebrews  commissioned 
Moses  to  name  Him  to  the  Philosopher  King  of 
Egypt.  lambUcus  ftimishes  the  foHowing  interesting 
passage  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  eighth  section  of 
his  work  on  the  Egyptian  Myst/cries.  "  Hermes  led 
the  way  in  this :  and  Bitys,  a  prophet,  interpreted  to 
King  Ammon  [qu.  Am6sis,  one  of  the  kings  after  the 
overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea  ?]  an  inscription  found  by 
him  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  delivered  to  him 
THE  Name  of  God,  which  is  coming  abeoad  thboitgh- 

OUT  ALL  THE  WORLD: — TO  T€  Tov  deov  OVOfia  TTapeScJKe 
TO  Sltjkop  8t'  oXov  TOV  KocTiiov,  Comparc  Exod.  ix.  16, 
"  That  My  Name  might  be  declared  throughout  all 
the  earth."     It  is  no  doubt  the  same  inscription  of 

*  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 
»  Above,  Chap.  V.  pp.  151,  157,  160. 
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which  Plutarch'  gives  the  rendering  from  the  temple 
of  Neith,  or  Wisdom,  at  Sais,  'Eyc5  ci/it  nw  to  y€yov6^ 
Koi  hv  KoX  iao/ievov^  koI  tov  ifiov  irivkov  ovScts  irai  Omjro^ 

an€KaKv\lt€V,  I  AM  ALL  THAT  HAS  BEEN  AND  IS  AND  SHALL 
BE,  AND  My  veil  NO  MORTAL  HATH  EVER  LIFTED.     Compare 

this  with  the  name  Jehovah  as  rendered  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  from  the 
song  of  the  Seraphim  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  THE 
WAS,  AND  THE  IS,  AND  THE  COMING  ONE," 
6  ^v  KoX  6  &v  Kal  6  ipxpiievo^^i  which  is  the  rendering 
of  the  ineffable  name  mrp  as  it  occurs  in  the  place  in 
Isaiah;  a  name  combining  all  the  tenses  of  the 
Hebrew  verb  expressive  of  being^  the  I  am  of  the 
present,  the  past,  and  the  ftiture,  *^^yTJT^^.  .  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  Holy  Name  by  which 
Moses  was  commissioned  to  name  Him  was  a  name 
SECRET,  but  not  imknown  in  the  day  of  the  wicked 
and  hard-hearted  king  Philosopher  and  Reveller, 
who  yet  declared  that  he  knew  not  the  Lord  nor 
would  obey  Him — a  name  selected  by  the  Revealer 
of  Secrets  and  Searcher  of  hearts.  The  Egyptians 
had  it  inscribed;  but  to  them  it  was  like  the  Athenian 
altar  "  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  God."  They  knew  not  that  the 
living  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  was  He  (Exod.  vii. 
5,  17  ;  V.  2,  3).  But  if  on  the  other  hand  it  be  said 
that  this  inscription  may  not  be  one  of  those  referred 
to  as  sought  out  and  interpreted  at  the  time  spoken 
of,  but  may  be  later  than  the  date  of  the  overthrow  in 
the  Red  Sea,  then  it  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  awe  inspired  by  the  great  and  glorious  Name, 
which  by  that  prodigious  event  was  declared  through- 

'  "  De  Is.  et  Osir."  p.  354. 

*  So  also  Clement  of  Alexandria,  *'  Strom."  v.   Aeytrat  Sc  *Iaov, 
S  fi€$€pfArp^€V€rai  o  wv  Ktu  o  ia6fA€voq. 
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out  all  the  earth,  rendered  it  also  a  subject  of 
veneration  and  worship  in  Egypt  itself.  The  former 
view  seems  favoured  by  Exod.  vi.  3.  In  either  case 
the  inscription  stands  connected  with  the  events  of 
this  period ;  as  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  expression  in  lambUcus  with  the  words  of  Exod. 
ix.  16. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  residence  of 
the  patriarch  Israel  and  his  descendants  in  Egypt 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  at  first  in  so  influential  a 
position,  could  be  without  some  effect  in  moulding 
or  modifying  the  opinions  of  the  age,  like  leaven  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal.  A  pure  and  holy  faith 
was  held  by  the  patriarch  Israel.  The  glorious 
ascending  scale  of  natures  above  man  had  been 
revealed  to  him  in  vision,  and  Jehovah  at  the  suiq^- 
mit  of  the  glorious  ladder.  The  collective  nature  of 
man  is  as  it  were  at  the  basis  of  a  mighty  pyramid 
of  spiritual  natures  ascending  by  successive  stages 
to  one  glorious  apex,  from  which  the  whole  derives 
unity,  from  which  the  whole  has  proceeded,  and  on 
which  it  depends  for  existence.  This  glorious 
spiritual  pyramid  appears  to  be  that  which  was  re- 
vealed to  Jacob  at  Bethel*,  when  a  sohtary  traveller 
on  his  way  to  Padan  Aram :  a  mighty  ladder  or  scale 
of  being  ascending  from  man  to  the  highest  heaven ;  a 
sublime  idea  of  the  spiritual  universe,  proceeding  from 

'  From  thie  name  Bethel  ("  House  of  God ")  is  even  derived 
the  name  BotrvXio,  Baetylia,  applied  to  pyramidal  stone  erections, 
and  pillars,  emblematical  of  God.  Bochart,  "  Phaleg."  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
Col.  707.  Hence  the  greater  probability  of  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  patriarch's  vision  having  a  direct  connexion  with 
these.  The  name  afterwards  seems  also  to  have  become  applied  to 
meteoric  stones,  superstitiously  regarded  as  ''images  that  fell 
down  fix)m  Jupiter."  See  also  Warburton,  "  Div.  Leg."  Book 
iii.  §  6. 

7.   2 
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One,  and  built  up  into  One  glorious  Head ;  a  world 
not  of  gross  and  dead  materials,  but  of  living  spirit 
and  flame,  fiill  of  the  adoring  love  and  active  service 
of  God,  at  the  summit  of  which  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
was  beheld  revealed.  The  idea,  which  was  striking 
and  exalted,  was  seized  by  the  intellect,  and 
materialized  by  the  gross  and  carnal  mind,  of  Egypt. 
The  great  idea  of  the  universe,  and  of  its  being 
bound  together  and  headed  up  in  One,  was  to  receive 
a  consolidation  in  dead  stone,  worthy  in  some 
measure,  from  its  vastness,  of  their  feeling  of  its 
eternal  grandeur  and  magnificence ;  but  instead  of 
the  ascending  and  descending  of  ministering  angels 
upon  man,  on  messages  of  love  and  blessing,  it  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  toil  and  oppression,  the 
sufferings  and  the  deaths  of  millions  of  slaves  and 
captives,  degraded  to  the  lot  of  beasts  of  burden. 
The  pyramid,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  us,  was 
worshipped  for  God.  The  immortality  of  man, 
involved  in  his  being  at  the  basis  of  this  mighty 
scale  of  communication  with  God  on  which  the 
angels  ascend  and  descend,  this  vast  and  imperish- 
able pyramid  of  spiritual  existence,  was  sought  to 
be  expressed,  and  symbolically  bodied  forth  with  the 
wealth  of  monarchs,  associating  the  glorious  vision 
with  their  sepulchral  rest,  and  entombing  the 
material  frame  which  they  put  off,  in  the  bosom  of 
that  carnal  but  stupendous  ideal  of  the  God-pervaded 
structure*.       It  was  not  a   slight  or    superficial 

*  Ka$dirtp  yap,  otftcu,  ol  vooc,  ovixtf  8^  ical  ot  ra^oi  OavfAoiovroif 
irvpofiiiScs  Kol  MavcratXca,  fcol  Ao^vpiytfoc,  oAXoi  vooc  rStv  vtKpSxy^  cjf 
iKtiyoi  Toifxn  Tioy  Otwv,  Clem.  Alex.  "  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,"  0pp. 
ed.  fol.  Par.  1641,  p.  32.  Oi  koXov/ackoi  S2  trtfivol  rSiv  *IvSu)V,  yv/ivol 
BtaiTwvrdi  top  vavra  ftiov  oiroi  ttv  dXi^ccav  do-icouri,  koL  ir€pl  tui¥ 
/tcXXoFTCtfv  irtpififfi'vcv^n,  fcal  trifiowri  rwa  TrvpafiiSaf  v^*  yy  oorca 
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enthusiasm  which  prompted  that  inconceivable  ex- 
penditure of  labour,  life,  and  treasure ;  but  it  was  a 
gross,  stolid,  and  carnal  consolidation  of  the  most 
sublime.  On  its  four  faces,  the  pyramid  set  forth  to 
view  the  geometrical  emblem  of  the  Triune  God  ; 
which  has  since  become  associated  with  the  very 
name  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  philosopher  of  that 
age,  and  which  continued  to  hold  its  ground  long 
after,  when  Plato  learned  jfrom  Egypt  some  shadow 
of  that  mystery  of  the  Godhead.  The  mysterious 
truth  was  transmitted  among  the  Jews  in  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  and  is  recognized  with  copious  evidence 
in  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  early  Jewish 
Eabbis;  as  has  been  shown  in  a  condensed  collection 
of  passages  from  them  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  H.  Pauli,  entitled  "The  Great  Mystery,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  Macintosh,  Paternoster  Row.  And  the 
Christian  ascription  of  "  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  rightly  affirmed 
to  be  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be." 

Ttvoc  6€ov  vofiiiovai  airoK€urOau  Clem.  Alex.  '*  Strom."  iii.  p.  451. 
The  authority  which  Clement  cites  as  to  the  Indian  Saints  is 
that  of  Alexander  Poljhistor.  The  explanation  of  their  alleged 
worship  of  the  pyramid  may  or  may  not  be  Clement's  own,  sug- 
gested by  his  train  of  thought  in  the  passage  of  the  Cohortatio 
just  cited.  The  ludian  worship  may  indeed  have  been  influenced 
by  their  ancient  connexion  with  Egypt,  by  conquest  and  com* 
merce ;  but  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  religious  reverence 
of  the  pyramid,  as  appears  from  the  pyramidal  foim  given  to 
images  of  the  gods  both  in  India  and  elsewhere.  '^Asiat.  Re- 
searches," vol.  ii.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
Meilichius  resembled  a  pyramid.  The  obelisk  or  conical  pillar 
was  also  adopted  as  representing  a  ray  or  emanation  of  light,  and 
of  this  form  the  Argive  Juno  seems  to  have  been,  as  described  in 
the  verses  of  the  poetess  Phoronis,  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  *'  Strom."  i. 
p.  349. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SECTION  I.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  .PRECEDDCa  CATA- 
LOGUE, INCLUDING  A  TABULATED  VIEW  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF 
MANETHO'S  CHRONOLOGT,  WITH  THE  LEADING  SCRIPTURAL 
EVENTS  INSERTED  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  SAME  DATE 
OP  THE  EXODUS  :  THE  WHOLE  TESTED  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  SABBATICAL  AND  JUBILEAN  SYSTEMS  AND  BY  A  DIRECT 
SCRIPTURAL  MEASUREMENT:  AND  FINALLY  ISSUING  IN  THE 
EXACT  RECONCILIATION  OF  THE  HEBREW  AND  SEPTUAGINT 
CHRONOLOGY,  AND  MANETHO  WITH  BOTH. 

THE  determination  of  the  length  of  the  several 
reigns  in  detail,  in  the  preceding  catalogue, 
from  the  marred  and  contradictory  data,  is  in  most 
cases  impossible ;  but  there  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  greater  measures  of  time  which  rest  upon 
better  grounds.  In  attempting  to  adjust  his  his- 
torical materials  by  the  Canicular  Cycle,  Manetho 
availed  himself  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these; 
but  it  was  one  in  which  the  theoretical  cycle  was  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  true  natural  measures 
of  time;  and  as  an  Egyptian  high  priest,  more 
interested  to  conciliate  favour  to  his  priesthood 
than  to  impart  strictly  accurate  information,  and  as 
a  courtier,  sufficiently  wise  in  his  generation,  having 
been  asked  to  forecast  the  future  for  his  king,  he  has 
suggested  a  horoscope  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
Greek  dynasty,  by  easing  the  figures  a  little,  so  as 


"C^v^*""" 
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to  make  the  old  cycle  terminate,  and  a  new  one 
commence,  at  the  date  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  dislocated  state  of  some  of  the  materials  at  his 
disposal  rendered  it  possible  to  do  this,  and  to  give 
the  desired  impression,  without  being  easily  caught 
in  direct  misstatement,  and  without  exposing  himself 
to  any  serious  charge  of  bad  faith ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  enabled  him  to  cover  any  defects  of  informa- 
tion. It  was  done  by  varying  his  order  and  method 
of  treatment,  and  also,  if  we  may  judge  from  some 
specimens  given  by  Josephus,  by  occasionally  linking 
together  facts  with  broken  and  confused  traditions, 
dressed  into  narrative  for  telling.  Josephus,  indeed, 
expressly  informs  us  that  Manetho  confessed  as 
much  K  There  is  reason  to  attribute  to  him  some 
inconsistency  and  uncertainty  about  the  Israelites. 
Sometimes  he  had  inclined  towards  confounding 
them  with  the  Shepherd  dynasty  of  Egypt ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  that  he  has  placed  the  Cani- 
cular Cycle  in  conjunction  with  the  seventeenth 
dynasty,  which  is  that  of  the  Shepherds ;  while  his 
own  works  in  other  parts  distinguished  the  Shep- 
herds from  the  Israelites.  When  he  said  that  the 
Shepherd  kings  and  those  who  succeeded  after  them, 
held  possession  of  Egypt  511  years*,  the  years  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  were  included 

^  Mixpi  fJL«y  rovnav  rJKokofv$ria€  [sc.  Mavc^oiv]  rats  ayaypa^aU^ 
cvcira  h\  hov%  iiovaiav  avrf,  Sia  rov  tf>dvai  ypd\l/€iv  ra 
fiv6€v6ii€va  fcal  Xcyo/Acva  ircpl  rStv  lovSaiiav,  Aoyovs  a7i- 
Odyov^  irapcvcjSoXcv.     Joseph.  **  c.  Ap."  i.  26. 

'  Tovrovs  Tois  TrfHOKOTiDVOfJuurfiiyovi  /SocriXcas  rov^  rStv  voifitvwv 
KoXovfiivurVf  KoX  T0V5  ^f  avTwv  y€vofJL€yov^,  KpaTTJa-ai  rrj^  Atyvwrov, 
ffifrfcriv  [6  Mav€d<u«],  hrj  irpo9  rots  ircvroicocrioi?  IfScko.  Job.  "  c.  Ap." 
i.  14.  The  expreesion  i(  avroiK  here  simply  means  *' after  them," 
of  which  use  Matthias  cites  sufficient  instances.  It  is  not  to  he 
taken  in  the  sense  of  *^  descended  from  them/' 
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in  that  period :  and  so  again  he  measures  518  years 
from  the  first  Shepherds  who  were  expelled  by 
Tethm6sis  to  the  Amenophis  tmder  whom  the 
Exodus  of  Israel  took  place,  which  is  so  nearly  the 
same  measure  that  it  seems  to  present  another 
instance  of  the  slight  wavering  of  his  statements. 
Again,  the  518  years  are  divided  by  him  into  three 
subordinate  periods ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  measm'ed 
393  years  from  those  earlier  Shepherds  who  were 
expelled  by  Tethm6sis,  onward  to  the  brothers 
Seth6sis  and  Danaus,  and  to  the  flight  of  the  latter. 
He  then  assigns  to  the  former  of  those  brothers  a 
reign  of  fifty-nine  years,  and  to  his  eldest  son 
Rhampsfis  a  reign  of  sixty-six  years,  together  125 
years,  which  added  to  the  393,  make  up  the  period 
of  518  years  *.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  518 
years  must  date  from  the  violent  entrance,  or  re- 
entrance  and  usurpation,  of  the  earlier  Shepherds, 
very  probably  preceded  by  an  attempted  expulsion 
of  them;  and  that  they  included  the  511  years 
during  which  the  Shepherd  kings,  and  those  after 
them,  "kept  possession  of  Egypt,"  according  to 
Manetho's  expression,  besides  an  interval  of  seven 
years.  Accordingly,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Pseudo-Africanus,  the  518 
years  are  to  be  assigned  as  the  duration  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  those  after  them,  tn,  or  concurrently 
with,  the  sixteenth  dynasty*.     But  the   sixteenth 

*  See  Joseph.  "  c.  Apion."  i.  14, 15, 26.  Euseb.  "  Pnep.  Evang." 
X.  13. 

*  'ExieaiScicaTi;  Swaxrrtia.  Ilocficvcc  aXXot*  ^aortXcis  A^  (32),  ot 
iPaa-Cktvaav  hrf  ^vti  (518).  It  maj  be  observed  that  this  period 
closed  with  the  thirtj-second  king,  as  here  stated.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  that  the  seventeenth  dynasty  of  the  same  Pseudo- 
Africanian  list  ended  with  the  thii*ty-third  king.     'EirraxaiScKan; 
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dynasty  was  Theban^  as  Eusebius  tells  us  * ;  and, 
having  continued  uninterrupted  in  its  reign  at 
TheheSy  it  not  only  was  contemporary  with,  but  also 
pi-eceded  and  followed  the  seventeenth  dynasty  in 
Lower  Egypt  •.  The  518  years  thus  do  not  date 
their  commencement  from  the  Tethm6sis  who 
expelled  the  Shepherds.  It  is  very  likely  that  there 
had  been  a  previous  but  short-lived  and  disastrous 
expulsion  of  them  from  their  first  peaceful  occupancy 
and  growing  encroachment,  just  before  the  beginning 
of  that  period ;  and  that  it  was  on  that  provocation 
that  they  re-entered,  and  vengefuUy  wasted  the 
cities  and  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Josephus 
tells  us,  on  Manetho's  authority,  that  there  were 
continual  wars  with  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the 
Shepherd  kings  whom  he  names.  If  dated  from 
any  expulsion,  the  518  years  must  date  from  that 
earher  attempted  one,  which  served  only  as  the 
immediate  provocation  of  their  violent  seizure  of  the 
country.  If  counted,  as  they  consequently  may  be, 
from  that  first  violent  entrance  of  the  earlier  Shep- 
herds, onward  to  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  these  518 
years  allow  about  eighty-eight  years  for  the  duration 
of  that  Shepherd  conquest  of  Egypt  down  to  Teth- 
m6sis  by  whom  they  were  expelled ;  305  '  thence  to 

fiwaoTcta.  Ilocfici'cs  aXXoi*  ^oiriXcis  \y»  Scalig.  '^Thesaur. 
Temp."  p.  352,  Gr.  In  Bunsen's  "Egypt,"  vol.  i.  Append, 
p.  626,  the  number  in  the  latter  case  is  altered.  Compare  mj 
Table  and  the  preceding  Catalogue. 

*  See  above,  p.  83,  note. 

•  See  above,  p.  103,  note. 

'  I  set  light  bj  any  summing  of  the  details  of  number  given  by 
Josephus  in  the  same  place  for  the  years  of  the  several  reigns 
from  Tethmosis  to  JBgyptus  and  Danaus,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  on :  but  even  these,  if  summed,  are  only  333,  not  393, 
as  professed ;  and  their  effect  would  bo  to  shorten  the  interval 
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the  flight  of  Danaus,  and  125  thence  to  the  Exodus 
of  Israel.  A  considerable  period  of  gradual  encroach- 
ment is  recorded  to  have  preceded  the  violent  seizure 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  by'the  Shepherds,  and 
this  has  been  passed  over  in  the  reckoning  as  above. 
K  taken  into  account  it  would  add  much  to  the 
duration  of  their  stay,  beyond  the  eighty-eight  years 
above  mentioned. 

There  is,  then,  evidence  of  some  historical  con- 
cision in  Manetho,  which  his  disciples  may  be 
reluctant  to  admit ;  but  they  may  be  reminded  of  a 
still  greater  and  altogether  undeniable  dislocation  of 
the  historical  order,  which  we  have  found  in  the 
statements  of  Diodorus,  attributable  ultimately  to 
the  obscuritv  or  error  of  the  same  Manetho,  when 
he  puts  the  builders  of  the  pjn^amids  considerably 
later  than  the  Trojan  War.  That,  if  it  stood  alone, 
might  be  supposed  part  of  his  desultory  treatment 
of  facts  out  of  their  known  order,  rather  than  a  jfiruit 
of  ignorance :  for,  like  a  grand  historical  reviewer,  he 
appears  to  have  travelled  up  and  down,  back  and 
forward,  with  an  air  of  thorough  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  his  subject,  so  as  to  make  his  occasional 
ignorance  or  error  more  difficult  to  detect.  But  it 
is  unlikely  that  in  his  general  scheme  of  the  history, 
he  would  have  placed  the  Canicular  Cycle  in  con- 
junction with  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  had  he  not 
so  far  confused  Sesostris  and  the  contemporary 
Israelites  with  the  period  of  the  earlier  Shepherds 

from  the  Shepherd  seizure  of  power  onward  to  Amoflis,  which 
woald  he  thus  reduced  to  sixty  years  instead  of  eighty-eight.  If 
the  number  were  supposed  correct,  it  might  count  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Amdsis  at  Thebes,  not  to  his  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds. 
But  manifestly  it  is  not  the  sum  which  it  professes  to  be,  and 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  of  no  authority. 
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as  to  be  at  least  in  uncertainty.  Joseplius  also 
shows  us  that  if  he  did  not  himself  fall  into  that 
confiision,  he  yet,  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute, 
led  others  into  it,  and  left  it  open  to  doubt,  for 
which,  accordingly,  allowance  must  be  made.  This 
is  the  cause  why,  in  the  general  scheme  of  Manetho, 
the  years  of  the  Persian  dynasty  are  reckoned,  and 
yet  not  reckoned :  not  reckoned  as  regards  the 
measure  of  the  Canicular  Cycle  which  is  adjusted 
by  him  to  terminate  at  the  date  of  Alexander; 
not  reckoned  as  regards  the  1520  years  which 
he  counted  from  his  own  day  back  to  the  seven- 
teenth dynasty  inclusive,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  cycle;  and  yet,  apart  from  the  cycle,  rec- 
Jconed  in  the  general  account  of  years  back  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  semi-divine  kings  which  preceded 
Men6s  or  Nimrod.  The  general  measure  of  the  time 
was  deficient  without  these  years,  or  an  equivalent 
allowance ;  but  it  was  deficient  before  the  cycle,  and 
not  dAirmg  or  after  it:  and  though  they  are  not 
noticed  in  the  reckoning  of  the  imaginary  cycles 
placed  before  the  cycle,  any  more  than  in  the  period 
of  its  currency,  yet  the  same  number  of  years  may 
equally  well  be  transferred  to  the  period  before  it, 
without  being  there  taken  account  of  in  the  cyclical 
reckoning,  as  left  where  they  are,  in  the  same 
condition. 

This  must  be  understood  without  afiecting  his 
general  Luni-Canicular  scheme,  which  indeed  takes 
no  notice  of  them  in  eithOT  place ;  but  which,  in  its 
first  twenty-four  imaginary  cycles,  has  plenty  of 
room,  and  may  be  sufficiently  elastic  in  its  adapta- 
tion. In  like  manner  we  have  found  that  the  thirty- 
six  years  allotted  to  the  Ethiopian  kings,  if  reckoned 
in  their  historical  place,  contribute  to  put  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  cycle  at  variance  with  the  truth ;  but  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  they  are  cut  down  to  that 
number,  and  adjusted  to  that  place,  to  subserve  the 
purpose  of  making  the  whole  grand  cycle  seem  to 
terminate  at  Alexander's  occupation  of  Egypt,  so 
making  the  accession  of  the  Greek  dynasty  in  him 
appear  the  glorious  return  of  the  beginning  of 
beginnings  of  the  whole  cycle  of  gods,  demi- 
gods, and  men.  But  this  number  of  years,  and 
more,  are  also  wanted  to  the  period  preceding  the 
cycle ',  to  bring  it  even  to  Manetho's  date  of  the 
philosophical  introduction  of  the  cycle,  as  formerly 
computed  by  us,  B.C.  1712 '. 

In  so  dealing  with  these  numbers  we  mean  no 
alteration  of  Manetho's  figures,  but  simply  to  point 
out  how  the  errors  which  he  has  gone  into  on  the 
one  hand  are  artfoUy  balanced  by  him  on  the  other, 
to  preserve  the  same  general  account  as  regards  the 
number  of  Thirty-year  periods,  or  generations,  firom 
the  beginning. 

The  general  comparison  of  these  reigns  with 
Scripture  gives  the  following  results.  Menfis  being 
Nimrod  son  of  Cush,  and  the  conmiencement  of  his 
empire  at  Babel  and  Erech,  and  among  the  Hamite 
tribes,  following  immediately  after  the  817  years  of 
the  semi-divine  kings,  who  are  the  post-diluvian 
patriarchs  down  to  that  assumption  of  imperial 
power,  then  thirty  reigns,  according  to  Diodorus, 
terminate  at  the  death  of  Sesostris  the  Great. 
Estimating  these  reigns  theoretically  as  so  many 
successive  generations,  on  a  principle  which  we  have 
found  to  be  recognized  by  the  Egyptians,  as  thirty 
Triacontaeteride8^  or  Thirty-year   Periods^  they  are 

•  Above,  pp.  122,  124. 

•  Above,  pp.  123,  256,  269. 
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equivalent  to  nine  hundred  years.  Now,  taking  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Sesostris  to  be  that  which  we 
have  found  to  result  from  the  data  before  us,  namely, 
B.C.  1607,  this  will  give  for  the  beginning  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nimrod,  or  Men^s,  B.C.  1607  +  900  = 
B.C.  2507  ^  On  other  grounds  from  Manetho  we 
shall  find  reason  to  fix  the  successfiil  establishment 
of  his  pretensions  with  more  exactness  to  the  year 
B.C.  2501 ;  which  we  shall  also  show  by  and  by  to 
be  the  true  scriptural  date  of  the  death  of  the 
patriarch  Eber.  Measuring  still  further  back,  from 
these  two  dates  respectively,  the  span  of  817  years, 
for  the  Manethonian  measure  of  the  reign  of  the 
semi-divine  kings,  we  are  thus  brought  to  the  year 
B.C.  3318,  or  at  the  highest  B.C.  3324,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  period :  and  the  latter  of  these 
is  seven  years  lower  than  what  we  shall  prove  to  be 
the  true  scriptural  date  of  Noah's  leaving  the  ark. 
Even  those  seven  years  of  difference  shall  be  pre- 
sently accounted  for.  Meanwhile  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  Septuagint  date  of  the  deluge,  as 
given  by  Scaliger  and  by  Dr.  Hales ',  is  B.C.  3246. 
But  this  is  not  the  complete  reckoning  of  the 
Septuagint,  such  as  would  result  from  the  allowance 
of  the  ftdl  scriptural  period  of  400  years  for  the 
sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  That  would  put  it 
eighty-five  years  higher,  so  that  Noah's  leaving 
the  ark  would  be  placed  in  the  year  B.C.  3331; 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  true  ancient  compu- 
tation from  Scripture,  as  wiU  afterwards  more  fiilly 
appear. 

Viewed  as  resulting  from  a  computation  based  by 
us  on  such  different  and  remote  sources  of  informa- 

*  Chap.  Vin.  p.  276.     Compare  above,  Chap.  ^I.  p.  96. 

•  "Analysis  of  Chronology,"  2nd  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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tion,  SO  close  an  approximation  cannot  but  be  felt  as 
affording  a  strong  mutual  confirmation,  tending  to  the 
determination  of  thedate  of  the  deluge,  certainly  within 
a  few  years,  and  that  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the 
Septuagint,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  present 
common  reckoning  of  the  Hebrew.  In  like  manner 
the  date  arrived  at  for  Mends,  or  Nimrod,  will  agree 
with  the  Septuagint,  and  would  place  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  at  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  patriarch 
Eber,  about  a  century  after  the  dispersion  from 
Babel. 

In  regard  to  these  remoter  dates  then,  the  chro- 
nology of  Manetho  supports  a  computation  higher 
than  that  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  as  now  commonly  estimated;  but  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  Moses 
in  the  burning  bush,  the  case  is  otherwise.  The 
effect  of  Manetho' s  chronology  is  to  bring  that  date 
a  hundred  years  lower  than  it  is  currently  estimated 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  by  so  much  nearer  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  time  according  to  the  Hebrew. 
By  TJssher's  chronology,  which  is  followed  on  the 
margin  of  our  authorized  English  Bible,  the  Hebrew 
gives  the  date  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  Moses, 
B.C.  1491 ;  which  is  fifty  years,  or  just  one  jubilee, 
later  than  the  time  obtained  by  calculation  from  the 
data  which  we  have  had  before  us.  The  date  B.C. 
1541  has  the  more  probability  in  its  favour,  because, 
by  that  marginal  reckoning  professedly  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  history  in  some  particulars,  and  spe- 
cially in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  is  so  compressed  as 
to  be  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  but  with  the  scriptural  account,  and  with 
the  recorded  facts.  We  shall  afterwards  trace  the 
manner"  in   which  the  error  of  one   Jubilee  short. 
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in  the  common  reckoning  from   the   Hebrew,  has 
arisen. 

It  has  ab*eady  been  shown  in  what  manner 
Manetho  has  managed  his  figures,  so  as  to  please 
Ptolemy  with  an  apparently  brilliant  horoscope  for 
the  Macedonian  dynasty.  We  found  that  the  135 
years  assigned  to  the  Persian  dynasty,  though 
inserted  in  the  general  scheme,  were  not  counted 
there  in  the  cycle  of  the  native  dynasties  * ;  and  yet 
that  this  number  of  years  was  wanted  to  complete  the 
measure  of  the  fifty-two  native  generations,  at  their 
recognized  average  measure  as  Thirty-year  periods  *. 
For  thus  52  x  30  are  equal  to  1560  years ;  to  which 
adding  36  years  for  the  four  Ethiopian  kings,  the 
sum  is  1596.  This  number,  however,  Manetho's 
general  scheme  presented,  as  consisting  of  a  native 
cycle  of  1461  years,  together  with  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  135  years ;  the  latter  being  then  thrown 
out  of  account,  as  not  to  the  purpose.  But,  in 
dealing  thus,  Manetho  clipped  the  measure  of  the 
fifty-two  native  successions  much  short  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  recognized  average, 
or  theoretical  standard  of  the  triacontaeteris.  The 
art  and  motive  with  which  he  did  so  are  transparent. 
After  what  has  been  pointed  out  respecting  his 
designed  adaptation  and  dexterous  torturing  of  his 
cyclical  reckoning,  to  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
courtly  horoscope  for  the  Ptolemies,  we  shall  not 
spend  time  in  examining  in  detail  the  precise  degree 
in  which  it  is  at  variance  with  those  figures  which 
are  quoted  from  other  parts  of  his  works  where  he  is 
speaking  without  reference  to  that  general  scheme, 
and  some  of  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  present 


»  Above,  pp.  118,  120. 
*  Above,  p.  126. 
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Chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  historical  time  as 
presented  in  that  general  scheme  would  be  slwrter 
than  that  obtained  from  these  other  Manethonian 
sources,  by  the  same  number  of  years  which  is  there 
assigned  to  the  Persian  dynasty.  But  the  figures 
which  we  have  now  given,  being  partly  founded  on 
statements  of  Manetho  made  by  him  without  reference 
to  that  general  and  theoretical  scheme,  partly 
estimated  from  Diodorus,  do  not  depend  on  the 
reception  of  that  theoretical  scheme  of  Manetho's 
as  a  whole,  though  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the 
semi-divine  kings  has  been  taken  at  the  measure 
there  recognized.  But  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
his  chronology  with  the  ftill  periods  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  we  may  now  leave  the  adjustment  of  the  scheme 
of  the  courtly  astrologer,  by  which  he  managed  to 
adapt  it  to  Alexander's  assumption  of  the  power  in 
Egypt,  and  take  his  figures  as  they  would  be  in  their 
uncurtailed  proportions,  on  the  principles  which  we 
have  ascertained. 

Fiflteen  generations,  given  seven  years  shorty 

(15  X  30  =  450).    These  include  Menes;     =    443  years. 

Fifty-two  generations  (52  X  30)  .         .     =  1560     „ 

Four  Ethiopian  kings  (time  restricted  to  the 
portion  which  overlapped  the  great  mea- 
sure preceding) =      36 

Persian  dynasty ss=     135 

Add  for  a  portion  of  a  year  incomplete,  as 

compai*e  the  general  scheme,  p.  118  .        .     =        1 


19 


2175 


Prefix  the  sum  of  these  years  to  the  date  of 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the 
Great r=  b.c.    332 


»> 


99 


The  commencing  date  of  Menes      .         .     =  b.c.  2507 
prefix   to  this  the  duration  of  semi-divine 

kings 817 


99 


99 


99 
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Date  of  commencement  of  semi-divine  kings, 

corresponding  with  that  which  we  have 

given  ahove,  as  deduced  from  Manetho    ss  b.c.  3324  jear-s. 
Restore  now  the  seven  jears  clipped  short 

by  Manetho  in  the  firat  fifteen  generations, 

as  above  noticed         .         .         .         .      =s  7     „ 

Uncnrtailed  date  of  commencement  of  Mane- 

tho's   semi-divine  kings,    being   in   exact 

correspondence  with   the   true   Scriptural 


date  of  Noah's  leaving  the  ark    .         .     =  b.c.  3331 


If 


It  cannot  be  by  chance  that  these  figures  bring 
us  exactly  to  the  true  Septuagint  date  of  Noah's 
leaving  the  ark,  which  we  shall  also  show  to  be  in 
fiill  agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  according  to  a 
simple  and  obvious  construction  of  it :  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  in  harmony  with  Manetho's  own 
genuine  statements  and  measures  of  time,  given  apart 
from  his  cyclical  scheme.  Either,  then,  the  monu- 
ments and  historical  documents,  which  Manetho  had 
access  to,  showed  this  absolute  agreement,  in  which 
case  the  corroboration  afforded  to  Scripture  is 
striking  and  singularly  perfect;  or  else,  will  our 
Egyptologists  forgive  it  ?  he  may  actually  have  taken 
some  of  his  information  from  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  books  of  Moses,  then  newly  made,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  same  king,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  I 
What  if  he  even  obtained  part  of  it  by  conversation 
with  learned  Alexandrian  Jews  1  Certainly  I  am  not 
prepared  entirely  to  set  aside  the  second  portion  of 
the  alternative,  distasteful  as  it  may  be  to  those  who 
wish  to  exalt  him  at  the  expense  of  Scripture.  But 
if  it  was  so,  the  Egyptian  priest  has  at  least  artfully 
dissembled  that  source  of  his  information,  so  dis- 
reputable in  the  eyes  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
unbelievers,  and  has  so  modified  and  adjusted  his 
figures  as  to  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  it. 

A  a 
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If  the  credit  of  any  part  of  his  information  was  due 
to  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Genica  of  Hermes  ;  and  he  eiTectually  disarmed  any 
imputation  of  disloyalty  towards  heathenism,  by 
historically  confounding  the  Jews  as  a  nation  of 
lepers,  which  gave  Apion  afterwards  such  a  handle 
against  them,  and  Josephus  so  much  annoyance  and 
trouble  in  reply.  On  the  whole  no  suspicion  of 
Judaizing  can  justly  be  thrown  on  the  learned  and 
respectable  Egyptian,  but  if  he  stooped  to  avail 
himself  of  Jewish  information,  he  made  up  for  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  heathen.  Be  this  as  it  may ; 
God  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him ;  and 
he  has  rendered  Manetho  signally  serviceable 
towards  the  recovery  of  the  true  chronology  of 
Scripture. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  to  be  specially  noted 
that  Manetho*s  chronology  does  not  admit  of  the 
reduction  of  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  about  216  years,  which 
are  the  duration  usually  assigned  to  it  by  Biblical 
commentators,  instead  of  400,  as  it  is  given  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  xv.  13) ;  or,  as  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
inclusive  of  their  sojourn  in  Canaan  after  leaving 
Fadan  Aram,  430  years  (Exod.  xii.  40).  Manetho's 
chronology,  while  it  exceeds  the  measure  which  has 
been  commonly  attributed  to  the  Septuagint,  in 
regard  to  the  remoter  dates  such  as  that  of  Nimrod's 
empire,  comes  a  century  short  of  it  in  regard  to  the 
date  of  the  Exodus,  and  approaches  by  so  much 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew;  and  therefore  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  customary  but  gratuitous  shortening 
of  the  time  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  The  duration 
assigned  by  him  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  is  348 
years ;  which  will  not  of  itself  suffice  to  bring  his 
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chronology  into  agreement  with  the  full  duration  of 
the  430  years ;  but  it  requires  for  this  purpose  the 
addition  of  some  portion  of  the  time  allotted  in  his 
general  scheme  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  We  have 
seen  that  no  sure  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  distribution  of  the  kings  in  the  fabricated  series 
of  dynasties.  We  know  that  in  some  reckonings 
Sesostris  was  expressly  assigned  to  the  nineteenth. 
It  may  even  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  lists 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  the  first  name  given  is 
Seth6s;  which  accords  with  the  name  applied  to 
Sesostris  I.  by  Josephus.  If,  then,  the  time  assigned 
by  Manetho  to  Sesostris  the  Great,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Danaus,  and  to  his  adopted  son  and  successor 
Sesostris  II.  (together  125  years),  be  added  to  the 
348  years  of  Manetho's  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  time 
required  is  thus  found,  with  a  margin  of  forty-three 
years  over.  Or,  assuming  Sesostris  the  Great  to  be 
included  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  Sesostris  II. 
assigned  to  the  nineteenth,  this  would  raise  the  sum 
of  the  years  to  348  +  66  =  414  years,  being  four- 
teen years  over  the  400  years  of  Israel's  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  The  former  of  these  modes  of  measurement 
is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  to  the  Scriptural 
question  of  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
Israehtes  in  Egypt.  The  prevailing  opinion  of 
ancient  and  modem  commentators  since  the  time  of 
Demetrius,  a  Jewish  writer  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
Ptolemy,  therefore  later  than  Manetho,  and  who 
seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  this ',  has  been  in  favour 
of  reducing  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  to  210,  215,  or  220  years ;  in  which  they  have 
been  demonstrably  preparing  the  way  for  the  objec- 

»  Ap.  Euseb.  "Praep.  Evang."  ix.  21. 
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tions  of  Doctor  Colenso.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
feel  that  the  question  does  not  depend  on  Rabbinical 
or  Patristic  authority,  much  less  on  an  array  of  names 
of  their  modem  followers,  nor  yet  Zulu  or  German, 
but  on  the  statements  of  Scripture;  and  thinking 
men  in  the  present  day  are  at  least  as  competent  in 
arithmetic^  as  the  best  that  can  be  selected  from  the 
list  of  Jewish  Ba,bbis  or  Christian  Fathers. 

The  case  stands  thus.  The  time  is  stated  at  not 
less  than  400  years  in  Gen.  xv.  13,  Exod.  xii.  40. 
In  the  former  the  word  of  God  to  Abraham  is  "Know 
of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
which  is  not  theirs j  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they 
shall  afflict  them,  four  hundred  years.  And  also  that 
nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  judge,  and  after- 
wards they  shall  come  out  with  great  substance. 
And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace :  thou 
shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  And  in  the  fourth 
generation  they  shall  come  hither  again,  for  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  fiill."  It  im- 
mediately is  added  "  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made 
a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have 
I  given  this  land :"  that  is  plainly  to  the  seed  spoken 
of  before.  The  seed  which  should  inherit  was  the 
seed  which  should  suffer.  The  promise  did  not 
include  Ishmael  or  Esau  :  it  was  limited  to  Israel, 
and  to  Christ  in  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  also  definitely 
renewed  (G^n.  xxxv.  9 — 12;  Gen.  xlvi.  1 — 4; 
Exod.  iv.  22).  One  land  not  theirs  is  alluded  to,  in 
which  they  should  sojourn  and  be  oppressed.  One 
nation  is  alluded  to,  which  should  afflict  them  and 
bring  them  into  bondage,  and  which  should  there- 
after be  judged.  And  the  measure  of  the  four 
hundred  years  is  given  by  the  prophetic  word  of  God 
to  Abraham,  as  the  measure  of  that  period  of  being 
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under  subjection  or  bondage.  "  K!now  op  a  surety  ;" 
said  Grod.  Shall  we  then  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
for  a  surety  to  substitute  a  "  Synecdoches^*  by  which 
the  plain  meaning  is  simply  halved?  The  fourth 
generation  is  plainly  put  in  parallelism  with  the  four 
hundred  years :  and  the  measure  of  the  cetas,  or 
generation,  is  therefore  to  be  taken  here  as  the  span 
of  a  life,  and  not  as  limited  to  the  portion  of  it  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  a  son.  We  know  from  the  history 
that  at  that  time  four  life-times  more  than  spanned 
the  compass  of  the  430  years  at  which  in  Exodus  the 
sojourn  of  Israel  is  historically  stated,  so  that,  on 
that  estimate,  they  came  up  in  the  currency  of  the 
fourth.  "Now  the  sojourning  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years"  (Exod.  xii.  40).  The  measure  of  400 
years  is  recognized  by  St.  Stephen  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  vii.  6,  as  the  duration  of  the  bondage.  And 
the  expressions  of  St.  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  same  book  (v.  17 — 20),  though  not  so  obviously 
at  first  view  mentioning  the  number,  identify  the  "  so- 
journing of  Israel  as  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt," 
with  that "  sojourn  of  the  seed  as  a  stranger  in  a  land 
that  is  not  his,"  spoken  of  in  Gtenesis,  as  above  quoted, 
to  which  four  hundred  years  are  there  assigned.  In  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  v.  16, 17, 
.the  same  Apostle  alludes  to  the  promise  of  God  "  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed;**  where  he  remarks  upon 
the*  express  limitation,  "  not  to  all  the  seed,"  viewed 
as  comprehending  Ishmael  together  with  Isaac,  but 
as  it  is  written,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  caUed ;" 
and  again  between  the  children  of  Isaac,  he  remarks 
on  the  limitation  to  Jacob,  who  is  Israel ;  to  whom 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
substantially  renewed.      How  then  does  it  appear 
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that,  in  aUuding  to  the  measure  of  the  sojourn 
recorded  in  Exodus,  430  years,  he  applies  it  other- 
wise than,  as  it  is  there  applied,  to  the  sojourn  of 
the  seed  ?  "  This  I  say  that  the  covenant,  which  was 
previously  confirmed  to  Christ  %  the  law,  which  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul, 
that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  eflTect.  For 
if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  pro- 
mise :  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise.**  But 
this  promise  of  the  inheritance  was  given  to  Christ 
in  Abraham  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  and  was  conpiemed  to 
Christ  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 30,  xlvi.  1 — 3)  at 
the  very  time  when  Jacob  was  returning  from  Fadan 
Aram  and  going  down  into  Egypt.  For  in  the  latter 
place  though  the  promise  of  the  land  be  not  recited, 
yet  the  allusion  to  the  former  promises  made  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xv.,  is  sujQBciently  plain;  and  the 
refraining  from  binding  the  promise  to  Israel  after 
the  flesh,  has  in  it,  so  much  the  more,  the  reservation 
of  the  principal  promise  to  Christ  the  true  aad 
spiritual  heir.  But  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  passage  on  the  part  of  those  who  bind 
it  down  as  if  it  were  a  promise  to  Abraham  aftier  the 
flesh,  and  therefore  carry  back  the  430  years  to  the 
date  of  his  call.  St.  Paul  does  not  say  so  here,  any 
more  than  in  Acts  xvii.,  or  any  more  than  St. 
Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  6.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
find  that  he  computes  about  450  years  from  the  going 
down  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  to  the  division  of  *the 
land  of  Canaan.  It  may  be  mentioned,  though  of 
minor  weight,  that,  in  the  Latin  vulgate  of  Judith  v., 
the  measure  of  400  years  is  expressly  assigned  to 
Israel  in  Egypt;  but  the  Greek  there  has  it  not. 
But  it  shows  at  least  how,  at  the  date  of  making 

*    €t$  XplfTTOV. 
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that  Latin  translation,  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  was  understood ;  and  this  is  older  than  Jerome. 
So  also  it  is  given  by  Josephus  ("Antiq."  ii.  9).  It  is 
true  that  he  seems  to  contradict  himself  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  same  book.  Which  of  these  passages 
is  to  be  rejected  ?  Vossius  thinks  it  is  impossible 
that  Josephus  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  be 
responsible  for  both.  But  why  not,  if  the  palpable 
contradiction  can  be  salved  over  by  the  name  of  a 
Synecdoche  ?  And  if  it  cannot,  why  fasten  the  con- 
tradiction on  Scripture?  Earlier  than  Josephus, 
indeed,  the  Septuagint  translators  seem  to  have  felt 
a  difficulty,  and,  as  was  their  way  in  such  cases, 
introduced  a  paraphrastical  rendering,  with  a  view  to 
provide  against  it,  inserting  words  which  are  not 
in  the  original  (though  perhaps  implied  as  regards 
the  thirty  years  over),  and  extending  the  430  years 
sojourning  of  the  Children  of  Israel  to  their  previous 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan  as  well.  Other 
interpolations  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  :  but  as 
regards  the  400  years  the  word  of  God  limits  the 
land  to  one  land  which  was  not  theirs,  excludes  by  the 
context  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  and  limits  the 
oppression  of  four  hund/red  years  to  be  suflTered  at 
the  hand  of  one  nation  which  should  afterwards  be 
judged. 

That  it  was  not  unusual  sometimes  to  speak  of  a 
generation,  as  not  simply  the  descent  from  father  to 
son,  but  the  whole  term  of  life  of  the  persons  com- 
posing it,  may  be  seen  in  the  book  of  Judges,  chap, 
ii.  7 — 10.  And  that  the  currency  of  the  fourth 
generation  gives,  in  this  way  of  counting,  amply  the 
time  required,  appears  from  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs who  are  mentioned  from  Levi  to  Moses.  For 
Levi  lived  137  years  (Exod.  vi.  16).  His  son  Kohath 
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133  years  (v.  18).  Ainram  137  (v.  20).  Moses  120 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  At  the  time  of  entering  the  land 
of  Egypt,  Levi  was  probably  49  years  of  age,  for 
he  was  the  third  son  of  Leah,  and  about  ten  years 
older  than  Joseph,  he  lived  therefore  88  years  in 
Egypt.  At  the  time  of  his  mission  to  Pharaoh,  Moses 
was  80  (Exod.  vii.  7).  These  four  Hves  summed 
would  therefore  give  438  years  in  Egypt.  We  do 
not  mean  that  they  could  thus  be  measured  in  the 
actual  descent  from  father  to  son.  It  is  not  imusual 
in  the  reckoning  by  genealogies  to  pass  over  one  or 
two  intermediate  steps,  and  to  name  the  most 
prominent  persons  through  whom  the  right  of 
inheritance  is  counted.  Take  for  instance  Matt.  i.  1, 
which  may  be  thought  an  extreme  case ;  but  there 
are  many  exemplifications  of  the  same  principle  in 
Scripture.  In  the  genealogy  given  in  1  Chron.  vii. 
22 — 27,  Joshua  appears  to  be  of  the  tenth  generation 
in  succession  from  Joseph.  Taken  at  forty  years  to 
a  succession  this  would  give  400  years.  If  Kohath 
is  said  to  have  begot  Amram,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
are  also  caUed  sons  of  Jacob.  It  is  not  improbable 
then  that,  in  the  mention  of  the  three  most  prominent 
patriarchs  in  the  genealogy  of  Moses,  there  is  an 
omission  of  some  intermediate  step  or  steps.  This 
is  the  more  likely  from  the  manner  in  which  the  facts 
are  mentioned.  "  There  went  a  man  of  the  house 
of  Levi  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi.  And 
the  woman  conceived  and  bare  a  son,  and  when  she 
saw  that  he  was  a  goodly  child  she  hid  him  three 
months  "  (Exod.  ii.  1,  2).  We  afterwards  learn  that 
the  man's  name  was  Amram,  and  the  woman's 
Jochebed ;  that  Amram  was  of  "  the  family  of  the 
Kohathites,"  descended  from  Kohath ;  and  Jochebed 
was  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  house  of  Levi,  not 
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included  in  those  named  as  going  down  with  him  to 
Egypt,  but  sprung  from  him  afterwards  during  his 
residence  there  (Num.  xxvi.  57 — 59,  compared  with 
Exod.  vi.  16 — 20,  and  1  Chron.  vi.  1 — 3).  Is  it  not 
a  monstrous  wresting  of  the  language  and  meaning 
of  Scripture,  to  force  these  passages  into  an  improb- 
able and  unnatural  charge  of  incest  upon  Amram, 
which  yet  must  be  accepted  by  those  who  represent 
him  as  having  married  his  aunt?  Why  a.5cept  such 
a  result  as  that,  rather  than  the  simple  truth  of  those 
passages  which  affirm  the  time ;  according  to  which 
there  must  have  been  two  hundred  years  between 
Levi  and  Jochebed  ?  In  the  wilderness  the  males  of 
the  family  of  the  Kohathites  were  numbered  in  the 
second  year  8600  from  a  month  old  and  upwards 
(Num.  iii.  28).  Is  this  consistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  only  one  generation  between 
Kohath  and  Moses  ?  Could  Moses's  own  grandfather 
have  so  many  male  descendants,  only  two  of  whom 
were  sons  of  Moses,  while  the  male  branches  of 
Kohath' s  family  were  only  four,  Amram,  Izehar, 
Hebron,  and  TJzziel  ?  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Exod.  xii.  40,  the  number  of  the  years  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  Israehtes  in  Egypt  is  cut  down  to  210 ;  but 
how  is  that  sum  arrived  at  ?  It  seems  to  be  as  the 
product  of  seven  generations^  taking  them  erroneously 
at  the  theoretical  measure  of  thirty  years  to  a 
generation.  "Dies  autem  quibus  habitarunt  filii 
Israel  in  JSgypto  triginta  annorum  hebdomades, 
quarum  numerus  ducenti  et  decem  anni'."  The 
number  of  generations  from  Levi  to  Moses  may 
perhaps  have  been  seven,  but  the  years  are  inadequate 
for  the  generations. 

A  general  though  somewhat  vague  corroboration 

'  Walton's  "  Polyglott,"  vol.  iv. 
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of  the  view  which  we  have  taken,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  considerations.  Inachus,  we  have 
seen  from  the  preface  of  Eusebius,  was  placed  700 
years  before  the  Trojan  War  •.  Danaus  was  more 
than  nine  generations  and  less  than  ten '  before  the 
Trojan  war  (Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellen."  vol.  i.  pp.  19, 
73, 124 — 139),  which,  at  thirty  years  to  a  generation, 
would  be  equivalent  to  more  than  270  and  less  than 
300  years ;  but  if  we  allow  thirty-five  years  to  each 
succession,  would  be  more  than  315  years  and  less 
than  350 ;  and  if  this  be  taken  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Danaus  at  Argos,  it  would  give  the  interval 
back  to  his  flight  50  years  more,  placing  the  latter 
event  365  years,  or  from  that  to  400,  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Keeping  within  the  latter  number,  let 
us  say,  then,  about  305  years  after  the  exodus  of 
Inachus.  But  the  flight  of  Danaus  was  125  years 
before  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  so  that,  on  this  compu- 
tation, the  exodus  of  Inachus  was  430  years  before 
that  of  Israel.  Now,  whatever  objection  might  be 
taken  to  the  use  we  have  made  of  these  data,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  direction  of  diminishmg  the 
interval  between  Danaus  and  Inachus.  But  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  have  shown  these  data  to  be  reason- 
ably consistent  with  the  other  facts. 

Diodorus,  as  abeady  quoted,  mentions  the  name 
Bokkhoris,  or  Bok-Khoris,  as  that  of  the  son  of 
Kneph-Akhthos,  and  places  him  at  an  interval  of 
ages  before  Sabacus.  Lysimachus  '  places  the  name 
Bok-Khoris  in  connexion  with  the  people  of  Israel 


•  Above,  p.  270. 

*  In  the  tenth  generation  through  Alcmena  and  AmphitrjoD, 
in  the  ninth  through  Eurjstheus  and  Capaneus.     Clinton. 

^  Apud  Joseph.  "  c.  Apion,"  i. 
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and  their  Exodus.  Tacitus'  informs  us  that  the 
majority  of  the  ancient  authorities  did  the  same. 
Josephus  places  Bok-Khoris,  in  round  numbers,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  before  his  own  time*. 
Now,  assuming  Josephus  to  date  back  from  about 
A.D.  60,  this  would  conduct  us  to  B.C.  1641,  which  is,  as 
at  present  generally  received,  the  Septuagint  date  of 
the  death  of  the  king,  recorded  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Exodus  (v.  23),  immediately  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush ;  but 
the  learned  authors  of  that  version,  or  those  who 
have  deduced  the  chronology  thence,  have  erred  in 
placing  the  Exodus  too  &r  back,  in  consequence  of 
confounding  Sesostris  I.  and  II.  On  the  true  chro- 
nology, the  measure  given  by  Josephus  reaches  into 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  the  Great,  the 
predecessor  of  the  king,  whose  death  is  mentioned 
in  the  place  of  Exodus  above  referred  to.  Both  of 
these  kings  are  called  Bok-Khoris.  Professor  Lep- 
sius,  with  the  words  of  Josephus  before  him,  pro- 
nounces that  it  was  impossible  that  Josephus  could 
place  Bocchoris  1700  years  before  his  own  time! 
But  why  impossible,  with  the  fact  before  his  eyes, 
and  with  the  so  far  confirmatory  evidence  of  these 
other  authors  ?  Only  because  Josephus  had  men- 
tioned the  kings  about  that  period,  without  calling 
any  of  them  by  the  name  of  Bok-khoris  :  as  if  there 
might  not  be  another  designation  of  the  same  king  1 
One  thing  certainly  has  been  irrefiitably  estabhshed 
by  the  results  of  our  investigation,  that  neither  in  the 
days  of  Manetho  nor  of  Diodorus,  did  any  ancient 
evidence  exist  within  knowledge  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  heathen, — either  in  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, or  in  the  ancient  records,  amid  the  stores  of 

•  Tacit.  "  Hist."  v.  3.  *  "  Against  Apion,"  ii. 
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the  Alexandrian  library,  or  in  the  custody  of  the 
priests  of  the  several  temples,— by  which  a  more 
ancient  date  was  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
than  the  Septuagint  would  assign  to  the  beginning 
of  the  empire  of  Nimrod,  the  head  of  the  Hamite 
tribes.  By  their  eagerness  to  be  wiser  than  the 
inspired  records,  and  to  subvert  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  history,  Egyptologists  have  simply  allowed 
themselves  to  be  befooled.  What  ancient  monu- 
ments, what  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of  the 
reading  of  hieroglyphics,  have  they,  which  are 
superior  to  those  within  reach  of  the  high-priest 
Manetho,  and  the  other  learned  heathen  worthies  of 
Egypt,  who  frequented  the  Alexandrian  library,  who 
looked  upon  the  inscriptions  we  still  have,  and 
innumerable  others  which  have  since  perished,  who 
had  the  living  language,  the  living  key  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  at  a  period  when  the  Bosetta  stone 
was  yet  in  the  quarry  ?  Whatever  success  modem 
students  of  hieroglyphics  may  be  supposed  to  have 
attained,  through  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
(and  the  remarks  of  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis  have  thrown  a  salutary  doubt  upon  the  value 
of  the  evidence  of  the  various  contradictory  experts), 
their  knowledge  and  sldll  in  these  cannot  be  supposed 
to  exceed  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests  before  the 
age  of  the  Rosetta  stone ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
discarding  them  where  they  have  been  avowedly  led 
astray  by  a  monstrous  and  flagrant  fabrication. 

In  comparison  with  the  decisive  results  which 
have  been  obtained,  we  set  light  by  any  mere  vague 
statements  made  by  writers  in  the  course  of  spealdng 
on  other  subjects,  where  the  truth  and  weight  of 
what  is  spoken  does  not  depend  on  the  exact  measure 
of  the  time.     Thus  it  is  said  indeed  by   Plato,  in 
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speaking  of  the  danger  of  morals  and  taste  being 
injuriously  affected  by  works  of  genius  and  art,  that 
in  Egypt  this  was  guarded  against  by  the  observation 
of  strict  canons  of  art,  which  were  not  allowed  to  be 
departed  from : — "  So  that  if  you  look  you  will  find 
there  things  which  have  been  written  or  sculptured 
a  myriad  years  (not  as  in  mere  talk,  a  myriad,  but 
really)  9  not  in  any  respect  either  more  beautiful  or 
more  faulty  in  taste  than  those  now  executed,  but 
done  by  the  same  canons  of  art*."  But  Plato  is 
not  here  speaking  in  the  strict  investigation  of 
chronology,  but  orJy  of  the  permanency  of  the  same 
canons  of  art  for  many  ages :  and  if  his  myriad  years 
were  cut  down  to  between  one  and  two  thousand,  it 
would  not  affect  the  truth  or  the  value  of  his  remark, 
nor  reduce  his  "myriad  years"  to  mere  talk  or 
baseless  statement.  If  the  Egyptian  priests  had 
given  to  Plato  that  long  vague  estimate  of  time,  it 
was  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose  to  which  he 
applied  it.  But  those  vague  general  estimates,  when 
afterwards  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  investiga- 
tion, and  the  demands  of  proof,  were  found  exag- 
gerated, and  brought  down  by  Manetho  to  more 
moderate  measures  in  accordance  with  the  evidence, 
imder  the  scrutiny  of  the  learned  age  of  Philadelphus; 
until  at  a  long  subsequent  period,  when  the  language, 
the  literature,  the  religion,  and  the  traditionary  skill 
had  long  passed  away  from  human  hfe,  the  old 
exaggerated  statements,  which  had  been  then  found 
untenable,  were  vamped  up  again  with  laborious 
fabrication,  and  false  inferences  were  grounded  on 

*  %Koirwv  8*  cvpija'cis  avroOi  ra  fivpuKrrov  h-os  yfypOfifUva  rj  rcru* 
vu^cvo,  ov\  a>s  liros  €iv€lv  fivpiooTov  <iAA*  ovrta^  rwv  vw  &€^fuovfyY^ 
fUyiay  ov  re  n  KoXXiova  out  ajtxr\ua  trfv  avr^v  8c  rixyrjv  dirttpyturfiiycu 
Plat.  "De  Leg."  0pp.  ed.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826,  vol.  vii.  p.  516. 
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them,  aided  by  the  inventive  genius  of  interpreters  of 
hieroglyphics.  But  if  the  original  exaggeration  did 
not  bear  the  light,  its  miserable  out-of-date  resusci- 
tation may  equally  now  retire  into  darkness  and 
oblivion. 

A  more  decisive  result  will  be  foimd  to  have  been 
attained  by  this  investigation,  than  the  mere  refuta- 
tion of  these  contemptible  pretensions  of  an  absurd 
and  false  antiquity.  Positive  evidence  has  been 
found,  having  a  degree  of  demonstrative  certainty 
scarcely  to  have  been  anticipated,  and  of  a  nature  not 
easily  to  be  gainsaid,  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  tending 
to  bring  more  into  accordance  with  the  sacred  history 
itself,  and  with  other  portions  of  the  inspired  Scrip- 
tures, the  chronology  which  has  been  deduced  re- 
spectively from  Manetho,  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
from  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  be  presented 
with  a  condensed  tabulated  view  of  the  chronology, 
deduced  from  the  preceding  investigations;  which 
may  here  appropriately  be  introduced.  It  will  be 
found  that  some  of  the  dates  thus  brought  out,  differ 
more  or  less  from  the  corresponding  dates  which 
have  been  obtained  above  from  particular  portions  of 
Manetho's  works.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume, 
what  indeed  we  have  proved,  that  his  chronology 
was  not  perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  but  varied 
somewhat  in  different  works ;  and  that  probably  he 
had  never  subjected  it  to  the  severe  test  of  con- 
sistency implied  in  thus  bringing  it  under  the  focus 
of  one  concentrated  view.  It  is  not  wholly  too  late, 
however,  to  do  this  for  him.  The  following  is  the 
correct  general  result  to  be  gathered  from  the  whole ; 
and   those   dates   which    we   have   found  from   his 
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works  in  some  degree  differing  must  give  place,  or 
be  accommodated  to  this  standard.  I  have  inserted 
some  leading  Scriptural  dates  deduced  conformably 
to  the  same  standard,  bj  being  counted  back  from 
the  same  date  of  the  Exodus.  The  principal  key  to 
the  determination  of  the  time  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dates  B.C.  1685,  1707,  and  1666,  on  which  the  others 
depend.  I  have  also  added  some  comparison  of  the 
results  with  the  computation  by  Sabbatical  years  and 
jubilees,  and  have  produced  and  applied  a  direct 
Scriptural  measure,  which  is  in  fiill  and  decisive 
agreement.  In  conclusion,  I  have  carried  upward 
the  chronology  of  Scripture  to  the  Deluge  and  the 
Creation,  demonstrating  the  cause  of  the  divergence 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  computation. 

A  COXDENSED  VIEW  OP  THE  RESULT  OF  MANETHO'S  CHRONOLOGY, 
CORRECTED  BY  COMPARISON  WITH  ITSELF  AND  WITH  DIODORUS, 
DOWN  TO  THE  EXODUS  OF  ISRAEL,  AS  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 
PRECEDING  INVESTIGATION,  WITH  THE  LEADING  SCRIPTURAL 
EVENTS  INSERTED  IN  THEIR  PLACES,  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE 
SAME  DATE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

%*  In  the  nnmeration  of  the  kings  in  this  table  two  senfes  of  numbers  are 
given,  one  from  Mizraim,  the  other  (placed  in  parentheses)  from  Mends.  For 
reasons  of  convenience  in  the  comparison  with  the  various  lists,  the  Shepherd 
Dynasty  is  only  numbered  as  one,  but  the  remaining  four  kings  who  were 
displaced  by  it  are  afterwards  allowed  for. 

B.C. 

[LXX. 
3246 

+85] 


8831 
8324 


18318 
2758 


Deluge.  Noah  lbayeb  the  abk  :  eighty-five  years  are  to  be  added 
to  the  common  Septuagint  reckoning.  See  below. 
SsMi-DiTiNE  KINGS,  reigned  for  817  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  mortal  dynasties,  which  latter 
date  from  the  reign  of  Mends  (Nimrod).  Manetho* 
817  +  2501  =  3318 ;  or  817  +  2507  =  3324. 
1.  MiZBAiM  dies,  700  years  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Konkhards,  which  was  B.C.  2058. — Etueh.    Syncel. 
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B.C. 


2507 


2501 


Salah  dies,  670  yean  after  the  beginning  of  the  Belnge : 
trae  S6riptiiral  date  B.C.  2661. 

Pbleo  dies,  70  yean  after  Salah  his  grandfather:  tme 
Scriptural  date  B.C.  2591.  See  in  the  sequel  of  this 
Chapter. 

The  ambitiooB  attempt  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  thence,  took  place  between  these 
two  limits  last  mentioned.  A  transference  of  the  Patri- 
archal seniority  took  place  on  the  death  of  Salah,  and 
probably  into  the  tribe  of  Ham,  followed  by  a  change  of 
counsels  favouring  local  settlement,  fixed  cultivation, 
and  ambitious  .concentration,  instead  of  Nomad  spread 
and  extension.  After  the  dispenion  of  mankind.  Babel 
•  remained  in  the  possesuon  of  the  posterity  of  Cnsh, 

eldest  son  of  Ham. 
9.  NniBOD  (Menbs),  80  generations,  or  in  round  numben 
900  yean,  before  the  death  of  Sesostris,  which  occurred 
B.C.  1607.  Diodor.  and  computation.  See  above, 
Chapten  III.,  VIII.,  IX.,  pp.  85.  273,  276,  334 
(0)  10.  B'ouBiBis,  Ebskh5phb8  (Lord  of  Aashur,  Prince  of  Erech), 
first  of  the  mortal  kings  (Menes),  448  yean  before  the 
dose  of  Eonkhards,  which  was  in  B.O.  2058.  Manetho  ; 
Diodor.  443  +  2058  =  2501.  This  was  thus  the 
closing  epoch  of  the  semi-divine  kings,  Manetho,  Date 
of  the  death  of  Ebeb  by  the  true  Hebrew  and  Septuagint 
chronology.    See  below. 

Observe  I.  Both  the  "  443  yean  of  the  fifteen  gene- 
rations" to  the  close  of  Konkharis,  and  the  900  yean  of 
the  30  generations  to  the  close  of  Sesostris,  include 
Mekes,  who  is  thus  the  fint  B'ousiris, — the  fint  of  his 
successors,  or  of  his  succession.  In  similar  phrase 
Milton  says, — 
^  <*  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 

His  sons ;  the  furest  of  her  daughters.  Eve." 
Observe  II.  We  appear  to  have  thus  two  dates  refer- 
ring to  the  same  man,  both  probably  fh>m  Manetfio^ 
with  an  interval  of  six  years  between  them.  The  higher 
of  the  two  goes  to  reduce  the  interval  from  the  flood  to 
Men6s  by  that  amount;  and,  if  the  reckoning  of  the 
flood  had  at  the  same  time  been  lowered  six  years,  the 
two  together  will  account  for  the  difference  of  measure 
ascribed  to  Manetho's  semi-divine  kings  (817  yean),  from 
the  Scriptural  measure  of  the  span  of  time  from  the 
birth  of  Abfhaxad,  son  of  Shex,  in  the  second  year 
after  the  flood,  to  the  death  of  Ebeb,  =  829  yean;  the 
difierence  being  precisely  twelve  yean  (=6  +  6).  Now 
the  fact  of  that  erroneous  lowering  of  the  date  of  the 
flood,  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  comes  out  in  their 
adding  six  yean  before  the  flood,  to  the  age  of  Lamcch 
at  paternity.    See  below.    Thus  the  variation  of  Mane- 
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2273 


22S0 
2162 


2156 
2154 


2148 
2131 

2130 


2090 


2070 
2063 


2058 


2055 
1999 
1970 


/1970 

\l966 

1962 


1951 
1950 


tho's  namber  is  explained,  and  admita  justly  of  cor- 
rection by  Scripture. 
(8)    1&  EbbkhSphbs.    This  was  the  last  king  of  Manetho's  15th 

dynasty;   seven  generations  (210  years)  before  Kon- 

kharte. 
The  saocesBor  of  this  king  was  understood  by  Eosebins  to 

be  the  first  of  the  16th  dynasty  (Theban).     Suieb. 

Chron.  Can.  tub,  imit. 
Birth  of  Abraham. 
Abraham  leaves  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  at  the  call  of  God 

(Acts  vii.  3),  with  Terah  his  father,  and  arrives  at 

Haran ;  where  Terah  dies  (b.o.  2155). 
Departure  of  Abraham  firom  Haran  (Qen.  xii.  4). 
Abraham  visits  Egypt.    The  Philistine  Shepherd  tribe  had 

not  then  established  itself  in  force  in  Canaan,  or  on  the 

frontier  of  Egypt  (Qen.  xii.  6 ;  xiii.  7),  but  came  soon 

after  (Gen.  xx.).    Job.    Mblohizbdbk. 
Battle  of  the  kings.    Lot  made  prisoner,  and  recovered. 
Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     Abraham's  first 

contact  with  the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.  1,  2). 
Birth  of  Isaac    The  date  g^ven  by  Josephus  for  the  build* 

ing  of  Salem  by  Melchizediec  is  24  years  after  this. 

BeU,  Jud.  vL  10. 
Isaac's .  marriage,  age  40.    He  is  forbidden  some  years 

subsequently  from  going  down  into  Egypt:  Philistine 

Shepherds  encroaching  there,  the  probable  reason. 
Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau.     Isaac  aged  60  (Gen.  xxv.  26). 

(15)  25.  Kokehabbb  :  accession  five  years  before  the  usurpation  of 

the  Shepherd  Silitds;  conclusion  of  his  reign  443  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  succession  of  Mends. 

(16)  26.  SiLiTEB  (PhilitisF),  Shbfhbbd    Dynasty;    518   years 

before  the    dfiath    of  Sesostris  III.  the    32nd    king. 

Maneiko. 
Death  of  Abraham,  aged  175.    Isaac  75  years  old. 
Jacob  goes  to  Podan  Aram  to  Laban. 
Jacob,  having  returned  from  Padan  Aram,  sojourns  in 

Canaan. 

(17)  27.  Am68IS,  who  expelled  the  Shepherds: — Oubb,  Mcbbis. 

Manetho,  Diodorus,  Suaeh. ;  Mabeb,  JEratosth, 
The  exodus  of  Inachns.    Herod.  VU.  Horn,,  and  Eus^b,; 

Manetho;  see  above,  pp.  288,  289. 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,  aged  17.    Jacob  then  108 :  Isaac 

168  (Gen.  xxv.  26;  xii.  46.  53 ;  xlv.  6;  xlvii.  9). 
N.B.  Four  successive  king^  at  Thebes  must  be  allowed  to 
have  intervened  from  Silit^  to  Amosis,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  numeration  of  the  kings.     This  done, 
Amdsis  is  the  2lBt  afler  Bousiris  I.,  as  above,  p.  293. 

(18)  28.  KebbbAk  ;  the  Khan  Venephrds,  in  whose  Tl^ig^  was  the 

great  famine;  "the  Khan  of  the  Hebrews."    'Pofico'^f. 
Death  of  Isaac. 

B  b 
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B.O. 

ld49 
1940 


1869 


1867 


1708* 
1707 


Joseph,  aged  dO,  itandB  before  Fhanu>h.    Jacob,  aged  121. 
Jacob  and  his  family  go  down  into  Egypt.    Jacob,  aged 

180. 
Enactment  enabling  femaUM  to  Mueoeed  to  the  throne.    The 
king  had  a  son  wiUiont  tssne,  and  a  daughter,  Merrhie, 

(19)  29.  AjCBKOirPHoe,  son  of  the  preceding.    'PafiC0'0'o/&cv9t. 

Joseph  dies,  aged  110.    The  king  dies  without  issae. 

TAILVBB  OT  THB  MALE  LIirB  OP  8XTOCX88IOK. 

(20)  80.  Rhambbbbsis  (the  female  Rhamesses,  M^bbhis)  Oubi- 

1CABB8,  sister  of  the  preceding  king,  and  daughter  of 
the  Khan  Venephres.  She  married  an  Ethiopian  prince, 
Thttobib,  who  had  the  title  of  Sesog-Ehosis,  or  Sheykh 
of  Cosh,  "the  king  who  knew  not  Joseph." — He  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  Epaphus,  whose  mother  was  the 
Greek  lo.  And  to  this  prince  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  next  king,  and  of  his  mster  the  princess  Libya. 

(21)  — .  Thubixlvb,  'PcMiC0'<r40'c«t,  sc.  vUt ;  called  in  the  Gre^ 

tradition  TelegSnns,  son  of  Epaphns.  Sehol,  in  Smrip, 
Oreet.  This  king  is  the  Men0n6s  (Menttphis),  or  Mem- 
phian,  who  was  the  first  husband  of  Semiramis. 
( — )  31.  Sefhbes,  Zepher-Eheres,  Semphmkrates,  or  Sem-Phra- 
Khffires;  married  Libya,  sister  of  the  preceding. 
N.B.  One  of  the  two  last  kings  is  omitted  in  the  numera- 
tion, and  must  be  added,  besides  the  four  mentioned 
under  Amosis.  He  appears  to  be  omitted  also  in  the 
reckoning  of  Diodorus. 

(22)  32.  Sbm-Phba-Guthobib  :  the  last  name,  Guthobib,  is  also 

written,  by  a  Afferent  rendering  of  the  gutteral  letter 
p  at  the  beginning,  Others  or  Akhtho^  (Kneph-Akh- 
tbofis,  Palamndthds),  Gnatho,  Eniiphos-Gneuros.  He  is 
also  called  "Pofitvaeifitr&s,  i.  e.  "PofLkccr — *A/i€P^fi—^tl9nsi 
22nd  in  the  Eusebian  list. 

The  military  institutions  remodelled.  Invasion  of  Arabia. 
Conquests.    Heltaoal  bisino  of  Sothib  obbbbted. 

Birth  of  Sesostris  in  the  sixth  month  '.  Tacitus,  Manetho, 
and  computation. 


*  First  introduction  and  philosophical  commencement  of  the  Cycle  according  to  the 
authorities  known  to  Tacitus.  Manetho,  to  suit  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  Greek  dynast  j, 
wished  to  make  it  terminate,  and  a  new  one  commence,  at  Alexander  the  Great.  But  this 
would  place  it  eighty-one  years  too  high,  namely  b.c.  332  +  1461  =  1793.  It  required, 
therefore,  on  Manetho's  part,  skilfUl  management  of  hit  figures  and  adroit  confusion,  to 
cover  the  error.  But  through  it  all  we  found  reason  to  think  that  his  computation  gare 
really  only  about  four  years  earlier  for  the  philosophical  commencement  of  the  cycle, 
namely  b.c.  1712  (above,  p.  128);  and  his  placing  it  in  conjunction  with  the  17th  dynasty 
was  a  fruit  of  his  occasional  confounding  of  that  Shepherd  dynasty  with  the  Israelites,  a 
confusion  perhaps  resulting  firom  the  cycle  having  been  introduced  by  Thoth  while  the 
Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  and  only  five  years  or  so  before  a  renewed  irruption  of  the  Philistine 
and  Amalekite  dbephcrds. 

•  So  I  incline  to  interpret  the  representation  of  *'  the  Phoenix  (or  reappearance  of  the  Soul) 
of  Osiris,"  in  the  cieling  of  the  Temple  of  El  Kumeh,  in  the  sixth  month  as  described  by  Mr. 
Poole,  "  Horse  JR^r  pp  40. 42.    If  so,  this  would  carry  the  birth  of  Sesostris  into  b.c.  l7o7. 
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B.C. 

1702 


1685 

1682 
1666 


1621 
1607 


1541 


1540 


ABsaadnatioii  of  Eneph-Akhthos.    SesotfcriB  not  yet  six. 

(23)  83.  Thoth-Ahobis,  Regent  in  the  minority.    BecoU  of  the 

late  Arabian  war.  Beinvasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Shep- 
herds. 

(24)  34.  Ahk SKOFHTHis,  or  Ammenophis,  Guardian  of  the  young 

prince  Sesostris.  Flight  with  the  young  prince,  and 
his  brother  Danaus,  into  Ethiopia  or  the  Thebaid. 

(25)  35.  HoBUS,  Sbsostbis;  Al-Orus,  Eslorus;  Sesog-KnoBiB ; 
+5  +6  Bokh-Khobib,  son  of  Eneph-Akhthos;  Aithiops, 
(30)'  40       Aphiops,  Phiops,  Kheops,  Aighype,  ^gyptus;  Osyman- 

dyas.    'Pa^co'a^  'lovjBcwa^. 
Intboduction  bt  pubuo  law  of  the  Eoyptiak  yxab 

OP  366  DAYS,  WITH  THE  SOTHIO  CyOLB. 

Military  expeditions  and  conquests  of  Sesostris.    App.  C. 
Rbtubn  op  Sbbobtbib  to  Egypt,  aged  41.    Expulsion 

Ain>  PLI&HT  OF  DaKAUS.     EbEOTION  of  THE  GOLDEN 

CiBCLE,  on  which  the  delineation  of  the  heavens  was 
conformable  to  the  observation  of  Sothis  b.o.  1706,  but 
the  currency  of  the  days  of  the  year  was  from  its  legal 
institution  b.c.  1685. 
Great  public  works.  First  of  the  great  pyramids.  Ba- 
issue  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death  the  Hebrew 
male  infants.  Birth  ofMoset;  he  is  found  among  the 
bulrushes  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  adopted. 

(31)  41.  Sbsostbis  II.  Bhamses  Khephrdn,  or  Ehenephrdn.    The 

Kkan  VenephrSt,  'FofKirffovdtppTis,  Mhamses  Khan 
Sophra,  His  accession  59  years  after  the  return  of 
Sesostris  and  expulsion  of  Dajiaus.  Beigned  66  yean, 
and  a  little  over :  became  blind.  Second  g^eat  pyramid 
was  erected  by  him.  Third  pyramid  in  prog^ress,  erect- 
ing by  his  son. 

(32)  42.  Sbsostbis  III.  Pheron,  son  of  the  preceding:   who  had 

been  associated  to  the  throne  by  his  father  in  his  life- 
time on  account  of  his  blindness. 
Exodus  of  Israel  within  the  first  year  of  his  accession  to 
the  sole  power,  which  was  according  to  Manetho  125 
years  (59  +  66)  after  the  expulsion  of  Danaus.  But 
the  Exodus  took  ^ce  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  by 
our  notation  comes  into  b.c.  1640,  the  king^s  accession 
having  taken  place  in  the  preceding  autumn  or  summer. 


On  this  Table  it  may  be  remarked  that  some 
wavering  of  Manetho  appears  in  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  semi-divine  kings,  which  we 
found  above  (p.  124)  to  be  by  his  general  scheme 


7  Adding  the  fi^e  kings  preTioualy  omitted  in  the  numeration,  at  mentioned  under 
Amosia  and  Sephrds. 
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B.C.  3188,  But  that  has  abeady  found  a  conclusive 
explanation  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present 
Chapter.  The  Septuagint  date  of  the  Flood,  as 
given  by  Scaliger  and  Dr.  Hales,  in  accordance  with 
the  "  Ohronicon  Paschale,"  was  B.C.  3246 ;  but  be  it 
noted  that  the  true  Septuagint  reckoning  of  the 
Flood  must  be  taken  eighty-five  years  higher  than 
as  stated  by  Scaliger,  if  we  aUow,  for  the  full  Scrip- 
tural duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  400  years.  For  that  duration  is  cut  down, 
in  the  common  computation  from  the  Septuagint,  to 
215  years,  being  thus  185  years  too  short :  of  which 
100  years  are  disposed  of  by  their  placing  the 
Exodus  so  much  too  high ;  but  eighty-five  remain, 
which  will  thus  increase  the  interval  back  to  the 
Flood.  The  result  will  be  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  of  Dicaearchus,  as  produced  above, 
Chap,  i.,  pp.  37,  39.  The  view  taken  of  the 
Septuagint  chronology  by  Abulfaragi,  gives  space 
for  this  ;  for  he  makes  the  period  from  the  Creation 
seventy-eight  years  longer  than  ScaKger's  estimate 
of  the  Septuagint ;  to  which  adding  the  excess  of  six 
years  in  the  present  Septuagint  measure  of  the  life 
of  the  a?i^6-diluvian  patriarch,  Lamech,  we  have  the 
sum  eighty-four,  or  within  a  year  of  the  required 
amount.  For  these  six  years  (or  rather  seven)  were 
wanted.  They  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ante- 
diluvian period,  but  not  from  the  sum  total  of  the' 
years  back  to  the  Creation.  They  were  wanted  after 
the  Flood,  not  before  it.  Their  transposition  to  the 
wrong  side  of  that  epoch  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  curtailed  measure,  which  Manetho 
gives  for  the  semi-divine  kings,  817  years  back  from 
Men6s  or  Nimrod.     For  Scripture  gives,  as  we  shall 
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show,  831  years  from  the  death  of  Eber  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  deluge,  or  830  from  the  same 
date  back  to  Noah*s  leaving  the  Ark,  and  829  back 
to  the  birth  of  Arphaxad,  his  first  grandson.  Now, 
deducting  six  years  from  the  829,  and  measuring 
823  upwards  from  B.C.  2501,  we  should  have  the 
beginning  of  the  semi-divine  kings,  B.o.  3324.  Then 
it  will  be  observed  in  our  Table,  that  while  this 
places  the  deluge  and  birth  of  Arphaxad  so  much 
lower,  there  is  also  an  alternative  date  of  Nimrod, 
which  places  him  six  years  higher  than  the  true  date 
of  the  death  of  Eber;  namely  in  B.C.  2507.  Now, 
if  the  Manethonian  span  of  817  years  were  taken 
upward  from  thence,  it  would  conduct  to  B.C.  3324 ; 
being  the  year  of  Arphaxad's  birth  following  that 
lowered  date  of  the  deluge.  But  while  we  thus 
account  for  the  reduced  measure  given  by  Manetho, 
we  may  become  entitled  to  replace  it  by  the  true 
Scriptural  measure,  resulting  from  the  comparison 
and  identification  of  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew 
chronologies ;  especially  since  we  have  shown  that 
the  uncurtailed  figures  which  result  from  Manetho' s 
principles  conduct  to  exactly  the  same  year  of  com- 
mencement with  Noah's  leaving  of  the  ark.  But  of 
the  two  alternative  Manethonian  dates  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  semi-divine  kings  (b.c.  2507,  and  B.C. 
2501),  the  latter  is  probably  the  true  one  on  Manetho's 
own  evidence ;  and  the  measure  taken  back  thence 
to  the  commencement  of  these  kings,  ought  to  be 
830  years  to  the  leaving  of  the  ark,  and  829  years  to 
the  birth  of  Arphaxad.  Thus  Manetho's  measure  is 
certainly  not  in  excess,  but  twelve  years  short ;  yet, 
as  we  have  seen,  when  his  reckoning  is  expanded  to 
its  uncurtailed  proportions,  it  comes  into  absolute 
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agreement  in  the  total  sum  :  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  arrive  at  it  without  reference  to  the 
Septuagint. 

The  general  Sothic  scheme  of  Manetho  would  place 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  not  more 
than  1597  years  before  Alexander  the  Great;  that  is, 
in  other  words,  1929  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  variation  from  the  time  here  shown  on  Ma- 
netho's  own  evidence,  is  simply  a  consequence  of  his 
wavering  in  his  statements,  from  his  confounding 
the  Israelites  with  the  Shepherd  dynasty;  for  on 
comparison  the  date  thus  obtained  from  the  general 
scheme  is  twelve  years  lower  than  that  of  Israers 
going  down  to  Egypt ;  and  that  difference  of  twelve 
years  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  preceding  remarks, 
and  by  his  want  of  perfect  exactness  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
Nay,  we  have  found  direct  evidence  that  he  some- 
times assigned  the  introduction  of  that  year  to  the 
reign  of  Sa'ites,  the  first  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  confusion  of  those  Shepherds 
with  the  Israehtes ;  for  it  was  during  the  sojourn  of 
the  latter  that  that  year  of  365  days  was  authorized, 
and  the  cycle  along  with  it.  See  above,  p.  236, 
note. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  notice  briefly  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilean  system  of  time 
to  the  chronology  which  we  have  now  presented. 
That  system  was  to  take  effect  from  the  entrance  of 
Israel  on  the  promised  land.  Levit.  xxv.  2,  8.  And 
it  was  appointed  that  the  first  year  of  their  entrance 
was  to  be  Sabbatical.  "  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  keep  a  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord."  The  next  year  was  to  be  observed 
as  the  first  year,  or  starting-point,  of  the  series  of 
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Jubilees ;  for  the  third  year  was  to  be  the  first  of 
their  reaping  and  tithing.  Deut.  xiv.  28 ;  xxvi.  1. 12. 
This  direction  applies  to  the  year  of  the  commencement 
of  their  tithing ;  for  the  continuaiice  of  it  was  to  be 
"year  by  year"  (Deut.  xiv.  22).  But  on  the  recur- 
rence of  the  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  together, 
the  same  direction  would  apply  again,  as  in  Amos 
iv.  4,  where  it  may  aflFord  a  chronological  note. 

Now  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Jordan  and  entered 
the  promised  land,  after  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness ;  for  the  age  of  Moses  at  his  mission,  B.C. 
1541,  is  given  80,  at  his  death  120  years.  If  then 
the  actual  Exodus  took  place  in  the  spring  of  b.o. 
1540,  the  first  Sabbatical  year  may  be  taken  to  be 
B.C.  1500,  beginning  fi*om  the  autumn  of  B.C.  1501 ; 
and  the  first  year  of  the  series  of  Jubilees  must  be 
B.C.  1499,  beginning  from  the  autumn  of  B.C.  1500  ®. 
The  Jubilee  was  always  to  be  the  year  after  the 
seventh  Sabbatical  year,  and  coincided  with  the  first 
year  of  the  following  week  of  years.  The  intervals 
from  Jubilee  to  Jubilee  were  thus  forty-nine  years, 
though  from  the  Sabbatical  year  the  Jubilee  was  the 
fiftieth,  for  the  order  of  the  succession  of  Sabbatical 
years  was  not  disturbed ;  measuring  then  thirty  times 
forty-nine  years  (30  x  49  =  1470),  and  taking  this 
onward  from  B.C.  1499,  we  are  brought  to  the  year 
B.C.  29  as  a  Jubilean  year,  and  accordingly  we  know 
from    Josephus'  that  the   eighth  year  preceding, 

'  The  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  commenced  and  terminated 
near  the  Autumnal  equinox,  "  on  the  tenth  daj  of  the  serenth 
month  "  (Levit.  xxv.  9,  10). 

•  Jos.  "  Ant."  xiv.  16.  §  4.  Consulship  of  Marcus  Agrippa  and 
Caninius  Gallus,  which  was  in  b.c.  37.  Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellen." 
vol.  iii.  p.  220.  Clinton  thinks  the  city  had  been  taken  in  the 
close  of  B.C.  38. 
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namely  B.C.  37,  was  a  Sabbatical  year,  when  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  Herod.  Counting  agaiii  onwards 
from  B.C.  29,  the  space  of  two  Jubilean  periods 
(ninety-eight  years),  we  are  brought  to  a.d.  70,  the 
year  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
For  a  year  is  lost  in  the  transition  from  B.C.  to  a.d., 
as  may  be  seen  on  considering  that  December  25, 
B.C.  1,  is  only  six  days  before  January  1,  a.d.  1. 
Therefore  the  interval  B.C.  29  to  a.d.  70  must  be 
taken  as  one  year  less  than  the  sum  of  29  and  70 ; 
that  is,  it  is  ninety-eight  years,  or  exactly  two  Jubilean 
periods.     That  year  then  was  a  Jubilee. 

Again,  taking  an  intermediate  date,  at  the  interval 
of  784  years  from  B.C.  1499,  in  the  year  B.C.  715,  a 
Jubilee  would  occur.  Now,  according  to  my  Table, 
that  Jubilee  was  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hezekiah; 
the  Sabbatical  year  preceding  (b.o.  716)  having  been 
the  twelfth  of  his  reign.  The  Sabbaths  were  de- 
clared to  be  a  SIGN  between  the  Lord  and  Israel :  and 
therefore  Isaiah  declares  the  holy  observance  of 
these  years  to  be  a  sign  that  in  the  third  year, 
which  was  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah,  they  should 
sow  and  reap;  which  implied  of  necessity,  as  a 
preliminary,  the  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib,  who 
in  that  very  year  was  threatening  Jerusalem. 

The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  translation  is 
obscured  by  putting  the  verb  into  the  future,  and 
inserting  the  word  "  tJm,'^  "  Ye  shall  eat.  this  year 
that  which  groweth  of  itself,  and  in  the  second  year 
that  which  springeth  of  the  same :  and  in  the  third 
year  sow  ye  and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them."  The  eflFect  of  this  is  to  make 
the  sign  follow  after  the  thing  signified,  but  the 
original  has  it  not  in  the  future,  but  in  the  infinitive 
absolute.     "  This  is  the  sign  to  thee,  the  eating  in 
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the  year  that  vrhicli  groweth  of  itself,  and  in  the 
second  year  that  which  springeth  of  the  same ;  but 
in  the  third  year  sow  ye,  and  reap,  and  plant  vine- 
yards, and  eat  the  finiit  of  them."  Ezekiel  teaches 
us  in  what  manner  we  should  understand  this,  when 
he  deUvers  this  word  from  the  Lord.  "  Moreover 
also  I  gave  them  My  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between 
Me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord  that  sanctify  them  \"  On  that  principle,  the 
fict  that  they,  on  their  part, .  according  to  the  cove- 
nant, had  devoutly  observed  the  Sabbatical  year  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  Jubilee  in  the 
thirteenth,  was,  according  to  the  sure  covenant  and 
promise  of  the  Lord,  on  his  part,  a  sign  that  in  the 
fourteenth  year  in  which  they  then  were,  though 
shut  up  and  threatened  by  Sennacherib,  they  should, 
notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  sow 
and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  of 
them.  Compare  Levit.  xxv.  18 — 22.  It  is  no 
inconsiderable  testimony  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the 
chronology  we  have  presented,  that  it  has  solved  the 
difficulty  of  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  and  made  its 
principle  clear,  which  was  otherwise  not  sufficiently 
intelligible,  as  a  sign  of  Sennacherib's  impending 
discomfiture  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 

The  immediate,  and  so  to  speak,  instantaneous 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  fulfilled  the 
sign :  and  the  Israelites  in  that  same  year  did  sow 
and  reap.  The  date  of  Amos  iv.  4,  may  therefore 
be  taken  to  be  one  Jubilee  previous,  say  B.C.  764, 
which  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Manahem, 
king  of  Israel,  and  in  that  of  IJzziah,  king  of  Judah ; 
or  else  two  Jubilees  previous,  B.C.  813,  which  was, 

1  Ezek.  XX.  12. 
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by  my  tables  *,  the  second  year  of  Uzziah,  and  the 
seventeenth  of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel,  The 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xiv,  28,  and  xxvi.  12, 
as  well  as  of  Amos  iv.  4,  is  thus  deUvered  from  the 
perplexity  and  contrarieties  of  the  Rabbis,  by  the 
simple  aid  of  chronology  and  historical  fact. 

Again  there  is  mention  of  a  Sabbatical  year  having 
been  duly  observed  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  as  a  year 
of  release ;  but  the  rights  of  freedom  which  had  been 
conferred  in  it,  were  afterwards,  contrary  to  good 
faith,  resumed ;  on  which  Jeremiah  proclaimed,  as 
God's  retribution,  "  a  liberty  to  the  famine,  the 
pestilence,  and  the  sword,  ^  that  is,  a  Sabbatical  year 
of  vengeance '.  This  took  effect  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Zedekiah,  and  did  not  remit  to  the  close  of  his 
reign  in  the  eleventh,  which  gives  the  preceding 
Sabbatical  year,  the  rights  of  which  they  had  con- 
ceded but  afterwards  unlawfully  resumed,  the  third 
year  of  that  king.  According  to  my  tables  the  first 
year  of  Zedekiah  was  b.o.  599 — 598;  his  second 
year  was  B.C.  598 — 597;  his  third  year  was  e.g. 
597 — 596;  his  ninth  year  was  B.C.  691 — 590;  his 
tenth  year  B.C.  590 — 689,  during  the  whole  of  which 
the  predicted  retribution  of  siege,  famine,  and 
pestilence  lasted ;  and  the  temple  was  taken  in  the 
fourth  month  of  his  eleventh  year,  B.C.  589.  Now 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Exodus,  taking 
the  first  Sabbatical  year  on  entering  the  promised 
land  to  be  B.C.  1500,  the  years  597  and  590  were 
Sabbatical.  Thus  the  proclamation  of  Jeremiah 
denouncing  judgment  was  exactly  fulfilled,  beginning 

•  See  "  Ezekiers  Sign,"  p.  50,  as  compared  with  the  Tabular 
View  in  "  Isaiah's  Testimony  for  Jesus,"  and  in  "  The  Shadow  on 
the  Sundial." 

•  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 17. 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
in  the  tenth  month  *. 

Other  Sabbatical  years  are  mentioned,  as  1  Maccab, 
vi.  49.  53,  in  the  days  of  Judas  Maccabeus  when 
Antiochus  Eupator  besieged  him  in  the  temple,  in 
the  150th  year  of  the  SeleucidaB,  as  Josephus  informs 
us,  that  is  B.C.  163 '.  And  again,  1  Maccab.  xvi.  14, 
and  Joseph.  "  Ant."  xiii.  8. 1,  the  year  in  which  John 
Hyrcanus  took  the  high  priesthood,  when  Simon  had 
been  slain,  which  is  stated  as  the  177th  year  of  the 
SeleucidaB,  corresponding  to  B.C.  136,  in  which  the 
Sabbatical  year  "  came  on "  at  the  close  of  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  and  continued  in  B.C.  135.  These, 
which  have  been  noticed  and  commented  on  by 
Whiston  in  the  Fifth  Dissertation  appended  to  his 
translation  of  Josephus,  and  subsequently  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cunninghame,  of  Lainshaw,  and  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  are  in  full  historical  agreement  with 
the  chronology  which  has  been  above  set  forth. 

Again  pursuing  the  same  historical  series  of  the 
years  of  celebration  it  will  be  found  that  the  year  in 
which  Shalmanezer  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  B.C.  723, 
rather  more  than  two  years  before  the  city  was  taken, 
was  Sabbatical ;  and  that  the  year  a.d.  1868  is  in 
the  same  series,  the  370th  Sabbatical  year  since  the 
commencement  of  that  memorable  siege,  being 
seventy  years  over  the  exact  number  of  360  weeks 
of  years  from  that  date ;  but  seventy-five  years  over 
the  span  of  360  Septennial  periods  from  the  date  of 
Israel  being  made  tributary  to  Assyria  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  reign. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  date  of  the  Exodus  as 
above  is  fifty  years  higher  than   that  deduced  by 

*  2  Kings  XXV.  1. 

»  Jos.  "  Ant."  xii.  9.  3.  o.     Clinton,  "  F.  H."  iii.  p.  163. 
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Usslier  from  the  Hebrew.  Practically  it  is  the 
difference  of  one  jubilee ;  and  this  error  may  have 
arisen  among  the  Kabbis,  from  counting  the  number 
of  jubilees  as  if  extending  back  to  the  Exodus, 
instead  of  to  the  entrance  on  the  promised  land. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  date  of 
the  entrance  on  the  promised  land  by  one  jubilee, 
and  the  measured  interval  from  the  Exodus  would 
descend,  following  the  lowered  date  of  the  entrance 
on  the  promised  land.  For  though  the  first  jubilee 
on  their  reckoning  would  thus  be  a  defective  one  of 
only  forty  years,  yet  if  it  were  counted  as  one  of  the 
definite  number  of  jubilees,  it  would  supersede  and 
take  the  place  of  the  first  numbered  jubilee  and 
cause  an  error,  not  of  forty,  but  of  fifty  years: 
because  the  first  jubilee  really  was  not  defective,  and 
it  is  thus  a  complete  jubilee  which  is  displaced,  in 
so  reckoning  the  series  of  them  back  to  the  Exodus. 
The  celebration  of  the  year  following  the  first 
Sabbatical  year  in  the  promised  land  in  the  manner 
of  a  jubilee,  as  forming  the  starting-point  of  the 
series,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  this  mistake.  But  the  first  JubUean  period 
closed  with  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  entrance  on  the 
promised  land. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clearer  by  taking  an 
instance.  The  year  B.C.  715,  which  was  the  13th  of 
Hezekiah,  was  a  Jubilee,  as  has  been  remarked ;  and 
it  marked  the  completion  of  sixteen  JubUean  periods 
from  the  entrance  into  the  promised  land,  B.C.  1500. 
But  let  it  now  be  supposed  that  the  first  of  these 
sixteen  was  dated  from  the  Exodus,  and  though  not 
containing  the  ftdl  number  of  years,  was  closed  by 
the  celebration  in  the  second  year  of  their  entrance 
into  the  promised  land,  the  effect  would  be  to  leave 
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only  the  space  of  fifteen  Jubilees  between  that  time 
and  the  13th  of  Hezekiah,  B.C.  715.  The  first  year 
of  occupation  of  the  promised  land  would  thus  be 
lowered  to  B.C.  1450,  the  date  of  the  Exodus  would, 
in  consequence,  be  lowered  to  the  spring  of  B.C.  1490, 
and  the  Divine  Manifestation  to  Moses  to  B.C.  1491. 
But  that  is  the  date  given  by  Ussher,  and  thus  the 
error  of  that  computation  is  accounted  for. 

It  remains  very  briefly  to  apply  one  test  more. 
The  year  in  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  com- 
menced was  the  480th  after  the  Exodus  (1  Kings 
vi.  1).  This  was  just  after  David's  final  charge 
to  Solomon  and  to  the  assembled  rulers  and  people 
of  Israel  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  and  xxix.),  when  Solomon 
was  made  king  the  second  time  (1  Chron.  xxix.  22), 
but  it  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  in  the 
second  month  and  the  second  day,  dating  from  the 
first  occasion  of  his  being  made  king ;  and  the  three 
preceding  years  of  his  reign  appear  to  make  part  of 
the  forty  years  of  King  David  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23. 
27.  28).  Solomon  was  then  still  "  a  child  "  "  young 
and  tender"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  1;  1  Kings  iii.  7). 
"When  first  proclaimed  king  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  his  eleventh  year,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Temple  in  his  fourteenth.  The  dates  have  been 
mistaken  by  some,  in  consequence  of  the  three  years' 
famine,  which  is  mentioned  as  an  anecdote  of  David's 
reign  retrospectively,  but  is  treated  by  them  as  oc- 
curring at  the  point  of  time  to  which  the  historical 
narrative  had  been  brought  down  before  the  anecdote 
is  given;  though  manifestly  the  slaughter  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  which  resulted  from  that  famine,  was 
alluded  to  by  Shimei  when  he  cursed  David  on  his 
flight  from  Absalom,  and  by  Mephibosheth  at  the 
same  period  when  he  came  to  meet  David  (2  Sam. 
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rvi.  8 ;  xix.  28),  So  that  the  famine,  with  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  it,  belongs  to  the  previous  part 
of  the  history ;  and  Solomon  was  not  quite  fourteen 
at  his  father*s  death,  down  to  which  time  the  480 
years  conduct  us.  God  then  appeared  to  Solomon 
in  a  vision  by  night  in  answer  to  his  prayer  for 
wisdom.  The  building  of  the  temple  occupied  seven 
years,  the  king's  house  thirteen,  together  twenty; 
after  which  God  appeared  to  Solomon  the  second 
time  (1  Kings  ix. 2 — 10;  2  Chron.vii.l2;  viii.  1).  After 
these  twenty  years  Solomon  built  the  fortified  wall 
of  Jerusalem  round  about,  and  a  house  for  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  who  had  previously  resided  with  him  in 
"the  City  of  David,"  or  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7—9), 
which  in  the  historic  language  of  his  reign  is 
markedly  distinguished  from  Jerusalem;  and  this 
new  palace  of  the  queen  was  not  within  the  holy 
precincts,  either  of  "the  City  of  David,"  or  of 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  viii.  2;  1  Kings  iii.  1).  He 
built  also  among  other  great  works  "  the  House  of 
the  Forest  of  Lebanon,  and  a  porch  for  the  throne  of 
judgment"  (1  Kings  vii.  2 — 12).  "All  these  were 
of  costly  stones  according  to  the  measures  of  hewed 
stones,  sawed  with  saws  within  and  without,  even 
from  the  foundation  unto  the  coping,  and  so  on  the 
outside  toward  the  great  court."  The  magnificent 
throne  of  ivory,  with  its  steps  and  lions,  which  was 
made  for  this  new  royal  court  of  judgment,  and  the 
golden  vessels  and  ftirniture  of  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  were  the  fruits  of  the  trade  of 
Ophir  and  Tarshish,  when  Solomon  had  built  the 
ports  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  established  his  navy  there,  with  the  help  of 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  x.  18—22).  For 
these  then  it  is  not  too  much  to  allow  ftill  three 
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Sabbatical  periods  of  years  more,  before  his  throne, 
thus  prepared  at  Jerusalem,  could  be  used  for  the 
royal  seat  of  judgment,  especially  as  he  was  occupied 
at  the  same  period  in  many  other  great  works  and 
the  building  of  not  a  few  cities,  and  had  begun  the 
building  of  Millo,  and  repairing  of  the  walls  of  the 
City  of  David.  Hence  when  it  is  said  that  Solomon 
reigned  at  Jerusalem  forty  years  over  all  Israel,  the 
years  of  his  previous  reign  on  the  old  throne  of 
justice  of  his  father  in  "  the  City  op  David,"  are  not 
included.  In  David's  reign  the  name  of  Jerusalem 
is  sometimes  applied  to  Mount  Zion,  but  the  site  of 
the  temple  and  new  city  was  then  only  fields  in  use 
for  agricultural  purposes  as  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah.  But  when  the  new  city  with  its  gorgeous 
temple  and  palaces  had  been  built,  the  name  became 
distinctively  applied  to  it,  and  the  old  city  on  the 
height  of  Zion  was,  for  distinction,  called  by  its  own 
peculiar  name  "the  City  of  David."  At  a  later 
period  they  became  more  closely  incorporated  and 
named  as  one  city.  Thus  Solomon's  whole  reign 
extended,  as  Josephus  tells  us  ("Ant."  viii.  7,  §  8),  to 
eighty  years,  or  eighty  years  and  a  half,  and  he  Uved 
ninety -four.  He  had  married  the  Ammonite  princess, 
and  become  by  her  the  father  of  Rehoboam,  before 
the  new  throne  of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  was 
occupied  by  him ;  and  the  whole  or  almost  the  whole 
of  the  forty  remaining  years  of  his  reign,  were  the 
forty  years  of  the  idolatrous  provocation  of  God  by 
the  house  of  Judah,  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  before  the 
rupture  of  the  kingdom  into  two  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam ;  from  which  time  these 
provocations,  the  guilt  of  which  had  previously 
rested  on  the  house  of  Judah,  became  extended  to 
all  Israel,  and  were  endured  by  the  long-sufiering  of 
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God,  for  390  years  more.  During  all  those  430 
years,  God  bore,  and  forbore  with,  the  iniquities  of 
his  people*;  until  Divine  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  vengeance  descended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  temple  of-  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C.  589.     We  have  then  these  figures  : — 

B.C.    689  DoBtniction  of  the  Temple. 
+    480  yean  of  provocation. 
4-      41 7  years  of  Solomon  (time  eurrent)  prei> 
yiooB  to  tbe  traniference  of  his 
throne  to  Jemsalem. 
-f    480  yean  from  the  Exodos  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  David. 
Giving  the  date  of  the  Ezodas 

in  agreement  with  the  pre-         

ceding  table  •        .        .        B.o.  1540 

The  mission  of  Moses  having  been  received  in  the 
autumn  B.C.  1541,  the  actual  Exodus  took  place  in 
spring  B.C.  1540. 

It  is  proper,  in  passing,  to  notice  here  an  obscurity, 
and  even  apparent  contradiction  of  one  of  the  above 
Scriptural  measures  of  time,  which  some  commen- 
tators have  brought  out  of  a  statement  of  St.  Paul, 
in  his  speech  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (v.  17 — 20).  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  Enghsh  authorized  version  appears  to  favour 
their  view  of  it,  where  the  twentieth  verse  stands  as 
follows : — "  And  after  that,  he  gave  them  judges 
about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 
Samuel  the  prophet."  Obviously,  if  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  be  understood  as  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  fi:om  and  after  the  division  of 

*  See  a  brief  expoBition  and  proof  of  the  reckoning  of  Ezekiel, 
in  my  little  work,  entitled  "  Ezekiel's  Sign." 

'  The  total  reign  of  David  was  fortj  years  and  six  months 
(2  Sam.  v.  5).  Therefore  six  months  over,  on  Solomon's  reign,  will 
make  out  an  extra  year. 
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the  land  of  Canaan,  these  words  are  in  contradiction 
of  1  Kings  vi.  1,  where  the  period  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  commencement  of  building  the  temple  is 
stated  as  480  years.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Clinton, 
without  apparently  having  thought  it  necessary  to 
verify  his  impression  by  reference  to  the  original, 
has  summarily  rejected  the  fact  stated  in  the  book  of 
Kings  by  a  prophet  writing  at  a  period  probably 
separated  only  by  one  reign  from  the  lifetime  of 
Samuel,  and  has  accepted  in  the  place  of  it  what  he 
rashly  assumes  to  be  the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  a 
thousand  years  later  \  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
time  on*  the  discussion  of  that  extraordinary  decision, 
until  we  have  looked  at  the  original,  at  the  old  Latin 
translation,  and  at  the  connexion  and  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  as  judged  by  ordinary  Greek  construc- 
tion. The  rendering  of  the  whole  passage  by  the 
Vulgate  may  be  faithfully  represented  as  follows: 
"  The  God  of  the  people  of  Israel  chose  our  fathers, 
and  exalted  the  people  when  they  were  sojourners  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  with  an  high  arm  brought  He 
them  out  from  thence,  and  for  the  space  of  forty 
years  endured  their  manners  in  the  desert :  .and, 
destroying  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
divided  their  land  among  them  by  lot,  as  it  were 
after  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  :  and  after  these 
things  he  gave  unto  them  judges  until  Samuel  the 
prophet  •."  Now,  if  the  ancient  Latin  translators 
understood  the  Greek  in  this  place,  it  is  clear  that 

'  Vulg,f  "Deu8  plebis  Israel  elegit  patres  nostros,  et  plebem 
exaltavit  cum  assent  incolae  in  terra  ^gypti,  et  in  brachio  excelso 
eduxit  eos  ex  ea,  et  per  quadragitita  annorum  tempus  mores 
eoram  sustinuit  in  deserto.  Et  destruens  gentes  septem  in  terra 
Chanaan,  sorte  distribuit  eis  terram  eorum,  quasi  post  quadrin- 
gentos  et  quinquaginta  annos :  et  post  hsec  dedit  judices  usque 
ad  Samuelem  prophetam.     £t  exinde  postulaverunt  regem." 

C  C 
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our  recent  Englisli  commentators  have  generally 
misunderstood  it.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be 
more  superficial  or  uncritical  than  the  treatment  of 
it  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  •.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  a©y  narrative  statement^  or  pro- 
spective announcement  *  of  the  time  "  how  long,**  the 
measure  of  duration  in  Greek  is  usually  put  in  the 
accusative  case;  but  this  is  in  the  daiive.  The 
grammatical  rendering  of  the  passage  in  the  Greek 
requires  the  meaning  given  by  the  Vulgate,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  common  Greek  text  as  read  and  pointed 
by  Mill : — Kal  fiera  raSra,  cos  ercat  rerpaKoa-ioi^  koI 
ir&nrJKOvra,  eSoiice  Kpvra^  i(o^  SafwvfiX  tov  irpoffyqrov. 
The  450  years  thus  expressed  in  the  dative  do  not 
designate  time  current  and  prospective,  in  relation 
to  the  verb  eSoiice,  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  but  past  and  absolute,  in  relation  to  the 
/jicra  ravra ;  determining  the  space  in  which  those 
things  had  been  accompUshed;  or  the  measure  by 
which  the  first  giving  of  the  Judges  was  after  the 
commencement  of  those  things.  Some  manuscripts, 
and  among  them  the  "  Codex  Vaticanus,"  as  given 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  have  the  words  in  a  diflTerent  order, 
transposing  koI  fiera  ravra  to  after  the  word  ircmf- 
Kovra,  as  in  the  order  of  the  Latin.  But  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence '  is  in  favour  of  the  common 

•  "  Life  of  St  Paul,"  chap.  vL,  Ist  ed.  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

*  As  Judg.  iii.  8,  11,  14,  30;  and  uniformly  every  where. 

'  As  in  the  Septuagint  of  Gren.  xv.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  11,  &c  I 
heg  the  learned  reader's  pardon  for  these  simple  referenoes,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  modem  critics,  by  whom  they  have  no  doubt 
been  forgotten. 

'  **  Sed  earn  [difficultatem]  absque  tali  transpositione,  adhibit& 
virwrnyfi-g  ad  voces  raxra  et  ircvnJicoKTO,  plane  tolli  hie  monuit 
Millius.  Sensus  enim  erit,  Post  hcBCy  qvue  spatio  450,  plu^  minus 
armorum,  gesta  sunt,  &c.,  sen,  Post  tempus  hoc,  quod  intervallum 
erat  450  annorum,  dedit  judices,"  &c. — Curce  Philolog,  Cf.  Griesb, 
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reading :  and  Woljius  in  his  "  Gutcb  PhihlogiccBy*^  has 
correctly  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  meaning  is 
concerned,  no  transposition  is  wanted,  but  the  simple 
punctuation  of  Mill  makes  it  perfectly  plain,  and  the 
sense  is,  "After  these  things,  which  were  accom- 
pKshed  in  thespace  of  about  450years/'  &c.,  or, "  After 
this  time,  which  was  an  interval  of  460  years,  he  gave 
judges,"  &c.  If  we  look  back  to  the  time  when  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate  began  to  be  abandoned, 
Beza,  the  Genevan  reformer,  though  himself  trans- 
lating it  differently  from  the  Vulgate,  and  partly 
leading  the  way  towards  the  faulty  rendering  given 
in  our  English  authorized  version,  yet  in  his  notes 
admits  that  the  only  reason  for  the  change  was  the 
difficulty  which  chronologists  found  in  it  *.  And  he 
still  shows  a  preference  for  the  view  which  presents 
the  450  years  as  measured  up  to  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  terminating  there, 
in  which  Junius  and  TremeUius  agree  with  him. 
They  do  not  give  it  as  the  duration  of  the  Judges. 
But  a  ftirther  progress  in  error  was  made '  in  the 
Enghsh,  because  the  Enghsh  language  does  not 
admit  of  marking  the  peculiarity  of  the  construction 
by  the  case  of  the  noun.  And  it  is  thus,  then,  that 
by  a  mere  chronological  tradition  the  word  of  God 
is  made  void,  and  placed  in  contradiction  with  itself, 
even  as  of  old  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  dealt  with 
it  by  their  traditions.  Contrary  to  Scripture,  the 
stay  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  is  cut  down  from  400 
years  to  215;  and  then  because  *^450  years,"  or 
"  nearly,  though  not  quite,  450  years,"  could  not  be 
found  in  the  period  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle  after 
their  curtailment  of  it,  the  grammatical  construction 


*  "  Atqui  controversia  est  qui  poesis  commode  istos  460  amios 
numerare." 

C  C   2 
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has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  eagerness  to  make  the 
time  square  with  an  erroneous  chronology.  The 
Apostle  had  spoken  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  division  of  the 
land  by  lot.  We  are  informed  by  Caleb  in  the  book 
of  Joshua ",  that  he  received  his  allotment  of  land 
forty-five  years  after  his  mission  to  search  out  the 
land ;  therefore  forty-seven  years  after  the  Exodus  *, 
and  seven  after  the  first  entrance  on  the  pro- 
mised land.  The  statement  of  the  Apostle  is 
simple  and  accurate.  It  was  not  quite  450  years 
from  the  going  down  into  Egypt  to  the  complete 
division  of  the  land.     Caleb's  was  allotted  first. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  step  fturther 
towards  the  complete  solution  of  the  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronology, 
for  which  our  progress  hitherto  affords  some  indi- 
cations. The  date  which  we  have  now  proved  for 
the  Exodus  to  be  in  ftill  conformity  with  the 
genuine  Hebrew,  gives,  on  the  true  scriptural  allow- 
ance of  400  years  for  the  sojourn  of  the  Israehtes 
in  Egypt,  the  date  of  Abraham's  birth  b.o.  2230. 
Let  us  now  reckon  upward  from  that  point  the 
time  fairly  deducible  from  the  Hebrew  for  the  post- 
diluvian patriarchs,  premising  that  it  is  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  Babbins  in  their  numeral  notation, 
where  there  is  a  recurring  unit  of  the  larger  denomi- 
tions,  such  as  a  thousand  or  a  hundred,  to  write  only 
the  numbers  which  are  over  that  mark,  leaving  the 
large  recurring  number  understood ;  just  as  we  do 
in  speaking  of  the  year  '93,  or  the  year  '68,  the 
prefixed  1700  or  1800  being  fully  understood ;  but 

*  Josh.  xiv.  6,  7,  10.    Comp.  ch.  xviii.  1 — ^9,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  8. 

*  Comp.  Num.  ix.  1  ;  xiii.  2,  20,  25. 
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this  can  only  be  done  where  it  is  uniform  \  Now, 
this  is  what  has  taken  place  in  the  ages  of  the  post- 
diluvian patriarchs  at  the  birth  of  the  eldest  son. 
Thus  Shem,  at  the  birth  of  Arphaxad,  two  years 
after  the  Flood,  was  100  years  old.  Arphaxad  at 
the  birth  of  Salah,  '35,  that  is,  135.  The  others 
and  their  subsequent  lengths  of  life  follow  in  like 
manner  in  the  Hebrew  thus : — 

Shem  100+500  =  600 ;  died  after  Deluge    502 

Arphaxad  *35  -f  403  =  538  „  540 

Salah  '30  +  403  =533  ,,  670 

Eber  '34  +  430  =  564  „  831 

Peleg  '30  +  209  =  339  „  740 

Reu  '32  +  207  =  337  „  870 

Serug  '30  +200  =  330  „  993 

Nahor  '29  +  119  ==  248  „  1041 

Terah  '30  +    70  +  5  =  205  „  1127 

But  Abraham  was  seventy-five  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father  Terah,  and  was  therefore  bom, 
according  to  the  above,  1052  years  after  the*  deluge : 
or,  taking  the  age  of  Nahor  at  the  birth  of  his  son 
Terah,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  to  have  been 
179,  the  birth  of  Abraham  was  1102  years  after  the 
deluge ;  add  these  years  to  the  year  B.C.  2230,  and 

'  This  maj  be  illustrated  by  the  following  fact,  the  statement 
of  which  I  take  from  Dr.  Hales.  "  The  computation  of  GanZy 
and  of  the  Jewish  chronologers  in  general,  is  considerably  em- 
barrassed by  their  absurd  fashion  of  dropping  the  chiliads.  Thus 
the  epoch  of  the  Deluge  is  written  contractedly,  656,  instead  of 
A.M.  1656;  Abraham's  Migration  to  Charran,  18,  instead  of  a.h. 
2018 ;  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  338,  instead  of  a.m.  3338  ; 
the  Era  of  Contracts,  448,  instead  of  a.m.  3448,  &c. ;  the  chiliads 
being  registered  only  at  the  head  of  each  Millennium."  (Hales, 
"  Analysis  of  Chronology,"  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  Dr.  Hales 
does  not  appear  to  have  observed  that  this  principle,  of  very 
ancient  origin,  contains  the  explanation  of  the  great  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Chronology. 
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compare  the  result,  b.o.  3332,  with  the  Septuagint 
date  of  Noah's  leaving  the  ark  as  previously  de- 
duced, and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
Table,  with  the   addition  of  the  allowance   neces- 
sary to   complete   the   full    scriptural   duration    of 
the  residence  of  Israel  in  Egypt.     That  date  was 
B.C.  3331.     These  two  dates  are  in  absolute  skgree- 
ment;  the  one  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 
deluge,  the  other  one  year  later,  when  the  waters 
had  subsided,  and  Noah  left   the   ark.     No   more 
absolute   agreement   could   well  be  imagined:    the 
whole  difference  resolving  itself  into  the  difference 
of  the  age  of  the  patriarch  Nahor  at  the  birth  of 
Terah,  129,  or  179  years;  in  short,  into  the  reading 
of  20  or  70  J  a  difference  which,  in  whatever  way  it 
is  to  be  explained,  is  known  actually  to  exist  in  this 
instance,  and  must  have  been  based  on  some  reading 
of  the  Hebrew. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  notwithstanding 
a  systematic  curtailment  in  the  present  copies  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  residues  of  the  lives  of  the  post- 
diluvian patriarchs  in  that  version  were  anciently 
read  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew  •,  and  have  subse- 

'  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  and  the  Aldine  and  Compla- 
tensian  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  give  Eber  a  hundred  years 
more  after  the  birth  of  his  son  than  the  common  text  does :  and 
Africanus,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  shows 
plainly  that  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint,  as  he  read  it, 
the  residues  of  the  lives  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs  were  con- 
formable to  the  Hebrew. 

The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  According  to  the  Septuagint  Version, 

**  Afler  the  Flood,  in  the  second  year,  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
begets  Arphaxad ;  and  te  lived  afterwards  500  years,  to  the 
101st  year  of  Phaleg. 
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quently  been  altered,  in  consequence  of  a  false  theory, 
to  reduce  the  total  of  each  life  to  supposed  oon- 

^  Arphaxad,  being  135  years  old,  begets  Sala ;  and  he  lived  after- 
wards 403  jears,  to  the  9th  jear  of  Ragau. 
^*  Sala,  being  130  jears  old,  begets  Eber ;  and  he  lived  afterwards 
406  [403]  years,  to  the  7th  year  of  Seruch. 
Eber,  being  134  years  old,  begets  Phaleg ;  and  he  lived  after- 
wards 430  *  years,  to  the  38th  year  of  Nachor. 
Phaleg,  being  130  years  old,  begets  Ragau  ;  and  he  lived  after- 
wards 209  years,  to  the  75th  [78th]  year  of  Serach  ....  and 
he  died  before  his  father. 
"And,  after  Phaleg,  Ragau,  being  135  [132]  years  old,  begets 
Seruch ;  and  he  lived  afterwards  207 '  years,  to  the  77th  year 
of  Nachor. 
"  Seruch,  being  130  years  old,  begets  Nachor ;  and  he  lived  after- 
wards 200  years,  to  the  5l8t  year  of  Abraham.    This  patriarch 
first  began  conformity  to  gentilism,  and  the  doctrine  of  idol 
worship. 

Nachor,  being  79  years  old,  begets  Tharra ;  and  he  lived  after- 
wards 119  years,  to  the  79th  year  of  Abraham. 
Tharra,  being  70  years  old,  begets  Abraham ;  and  he  lived 
afterwards  135  years,  to  the  35th  year  of  Isaac." — Euseb. 
"  Chron."  i.  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  9. 
In  the  sequel  of  the  same  passage  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  are  compared  in  regard  to  these  patriarchs. 

It  is  observable,  in  the  above,  that  the  second,  or  postdihivian, 
Cainan  was  not  in  the  Septuagint,  as  read  by  Africanus.  Nor  is 
he  recognized  by  Eusebius,  nor  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  nor  by 
Philo  Judaeus,  nor  Josephus,  nor  by  the  Samaritan  text,  nor  by 
many  copies  of  the  Septuagint  itself  in  1  Chron.  i.  24,  nor  by 
any  of  the  Targums  or  Ancient  Versions,  any  more  than  by  the 
Hebrew.  Hales,  and  after  him  Clinton,  have  rashly  concluded 
that  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  Septuagint  Version  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Demetrius,  a  Jewish  historical  writer  who  flourished 
about  220  years  before  Christ.     But  Demetrius  does  not  name 

1  The  paaeage  here  has  oormptly  Hrri  p\t\  but  manifestly  the  reading  had 
been  in  strict  correspondence  with  the  Hebrew  Iri;  vK*,  because  this  number  is 
that  which  counts  to  the  38th  year  of  Nachor.  Two  or  three  other  numbers  in 
the  passage  have  been  oormpted  by  confounding  similar  letters,  the  correction 
of  which  is  not  doabtfU. 

»  ff(,  read  <rf . 
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formity  with  the  Hebrew  as  misunderstood.  The 
suTTis  total  of  their  lives  are  not  given,  as  they  are  in 

the  second  Cainan  nor  allude  to  him ;  though  he  is  nearly  in 
agreement  with  the  Septuagint  as  to  the  interval  from  the  Flood 
to  the  birth  of  Abraham.  What  of  that  ?  The  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint  were  once  in  agreement.  Demetrius  gives  the  in- 
terval from  the  Flood  to  the  going  down  of  Jacob  into  Egypt 
1360  years  (ap.  Euseb.  "Praep.  Ev."  ix.  21,  p.  425).  That  in- 
terval might  not  be  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  Cainan, 
considering  what  proof  we  have  of  the  practice  of  adapting  the 
numbers,  and  that,  when  Cainan  was  inserted,  room  might 
be  made  for  him,  by  deducting  from  the  age  of  Nahor  at  the 
birth  of  Terah,  and  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham.  What 
Demetrius's  figures  indicate,  beyond  what  we  already  know  of 
this  nature,  is  that  between  the  two  existing  various  readings  of 
the  age  of  Nahor  at  the  birth  of  Terah  ('29  and  79),  there  had 
been  another,  '49.  Demetrius  reckons  3624  years  from  Adam  to 
the  going  down  of  Jacob  into  Egypt.  Applying  this  number  to 
the  date  which  we  have  established  for  the  latter  event,  b.c.  1940, 
it  gives  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  Adam  b.c.  5664,  which 
is  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  lower  than  the  date  B.c. 
5586  or  5587,  at  which  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronologies 
meet  and  coalesce.  But,  in  comparing  these,  the  age  of  Nahor 
at  paternity  was  assumed  to  be  179,  being  thirty  years  more  than 
Demetrius  seems  to  have  counted  it.  If  these  thirty  years  were 
added  to  the  whole  period  which  he  gives,  they  would  cairy  it  up 
to  B.C.  5594,  presenting  thus  a  dififercuce  of  seven  or  eight  years 
on  the  other  side.  Six  years  of  that  difference  are  at  once  ex- 
plained, if  he  took  the  age  of  Lamech  at  paternity  (as  it  is  read 
in  the  present  copies  of  the  Septuagint)  six  years  more  than  in 
the  Hebrew.  One  year  further  of  the  difference  might  arise 
according  as  the  reckoning  of  the  years  before  the  Flood  is  taken 
from  Noah's  entering  the  ark  or  from  his  leaving  it.  And  the 
remaining  year  might  be  current  and  incomplete,  assuming  Adam 
to  have  been  created  in  the  autumn,  whereas  the  going  down  into 
Egypt,  and  the  exodus  thence,  were  in  the  spring. 

It  further  appears  likely  that  the  8ubti*action  of  thirty  years 
from  the  age  of  Nahor  was  made  by  Demetrius,  or  those  whom 
he  followed,  in  order  to  obtain  thirty  years  more  for  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt;  taking  the  430  yeai*s  of  Exod.  xii.  40,  41,  as 
measured  from  Jacob's  going  down  into  Egypt  instead  of  from 
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the  antediluvian  period,  but  have  been  interpolated 
here  only  in  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  that  falsely.  It  may  be  deduced  therefore, 
from  the  short  preceding  Table,  that  the  death  of 
the  patriarch  Eber  occurred  in  the  year  B.C.  2501,  in 

• 

his  leaving  Padan  Aram.  For  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  "  Stromata"  (p.  337),  in  a  chronological  passage 
in  which  he  names  Demetrius, — and  where  he  would  therefore 
probably  have  remarked  the  circumstance  if  that  writer's  chro- 
nology in  this  respect  had  not  been  in  agreement, — gives  616 
years  as  the  measure  of  time  from  Isaac  to  the  division  of  the 
land  of  promise  by  Joshua.  These  may  be  counted  from  the  date 
of  Isaac's  paternity,  when  ho  was  sixty  years  old,  as  follows : — 

Jacob,  at  the  going  down  into  Egypt   .         .130  years  old. 

Sojourn  in  Egypt  (over-estimated  by  thirty 
years) 430  years. 

Sojourn  in  the  Wilderness  .         .         .         .       40       „ 

After  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  to  esti- 
mated time  of  division  of  the  land     .         .       16       ,, 


616       „ 

Thus  the  chronology  of  Demetrius  preserved  the  same  sum  total 
of  the  years  from  the  Exodus  back  to  the  Creation,  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  deducting  thirty  years  from  the  life  of  Nahor,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  measure  extra  for  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 
And  so  the  evidence  of  Demetrius  also  is  brought  into  full  agree- 
ment. 

As  to  the  second  Catnan,  the  most  probable  account  of  his 
introduction  in  the  postdiluvian  period  is,  that  the  name  crept 
into  the  genealogy  in  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  by  the  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber  of  that  Gospel,  his  eye  having  caught  the 
name  in  the  verse  following,  where  it  occurs  in  its  place  among 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs ;  and  that,  when  the  name  had  thus 
become  gradually  established  in  subsequent  copies  of  St.  Luke, 
it  was  first  noted  on  the  margin,  and  thence  transferred  into  the 
text,  of  the  Septuagint,  to  supply  a  supposed  omission  of  tran- 
scribera  there.  All  our  copies  of  the  Septuagint  have  come  down 
to  us  through  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Church :  and,  therefore, 
an  unsuspected  en*or  in  the  transcription  of  the  Gospel  genealogy 
might,  in  process  of  time,  find  its  way  into  them  all. 
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whicli  Manetho  places  the  conclusion  of  the  semi- 
divine  kings. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  strict  province  of  our 
inquiry,  yet  it  wiU  tend  to  complete  the  comparison 
of  the  chronologies,  if  we  take  into  view  for  a  moment 
the  years  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  we  have  dealt  with 
those  of  the  postdiluvian  : — 


Affeat 

IntennedUte  yean  of 

Died 

birth 

Age  aft  Death. 

life  adjusted  to 

Anno 

of  Son. 

these  limits. 

MundL 

Adam    .    .    280 

930 

700 

930 

Seth      .    .    205 

912 

707 

1U2 

Enos     .    .     '90 

905 

716 

1340 

Cainnn  .    .     70 

910 

740 

1535 

Mahalaleel.     '65 

896 

730 

1690 

Jared    .    .    162 

962 

800 

1922 

Enoch   .    .     '65 

365 

200 

1487 

Methnselah    187 

969«»  current 

782 

2256--h 

Lamech     .    182 

777 

595 

2251 

Noah    .    .    600 

Noah  at  the  Flood  (Gen. 

vii.  11) +99 

Adam  before  the  Flood  .    .  2256 

Add  yean  before  Christ  at 

eommencemeni  of  Delnge  8332 

Creation  of  Adam     .    B.C.  6687 

JT  5686  yean  oc 

iSplete^  and  ax  mou 

iths. 

Noah  was  not  600  years  complete,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Flood.  Methuselah's  last  year  also  was  incom- 
plete at  his  death,  otherwise  his  age  overlapped  the 
Flood.  It  is  probable  that  another  half-year  must 
be  deducted  for  incomplete  time.  The  difference  of 
the  age  of  Adam  at  the  birth  of  Seth,  as  given  in 
our  English  translation,  from  the  Hebrew,  130  years, 
and,  in  the  more  ancient  translation  of  the  LXXII, 
230,  amounts  to  a  simple  question  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  same  letters,  jikd.  These  may  either  be 
pointed  and  read  as  the  construct  singular  i^Kp,  a 
hundred^  or  as    the   plural,   i^i*?,   hundreds  (comp. 
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Gen.  V.  4).  The  dual  form  of  this  word  unques- 
tionably is  generally  used  (as  in  Gen.  xi.  19,  21,  23, 
32)  for  two  hundred.  But  the  plural  form  may 
surely,  on  the  evidence  of  the  learned  Septuagint 
translators,  be  so  rendered  in  this  instance.  We 
know  that  the  plural  of  ten^  OT})^^  is  invariably 
employed  for  twenty^  and  that  the  plural  form 
DHlrtD,  "  times^^^  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  is  < 
employed  to  signify  two  times.  The  LXX  are 
supported  here  by  Josephus  and  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel.  In  following  the  Septuagint 
rendering  Suucoo-ta  (200),  therefore,  I  simply  defer 
to  the  authority  of  the  most  learned  Jews  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  while  the  Hebrew 
was  yet  a  living  language,  and  at  a  period  2100 
nearer  to  Moses  than  we  are.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  age  of  Seth  at  the  birth  of  Enos.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  a  system  of  chronology,  but 
simply  of  translation :  and  if  any  prefer  to  reject  the 
Septuagint  rendering  in  these  two  cases,  it  wiU 
simply  reduce  the  sum  by  200  years  in  the  whole. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Why  is  not  the  practice 
uniform  in  regard  to  leaving  out  the  century,  if  it  is 
to  be  understood  ?  Why  should  it  be  expressed  in 
the  instances  of  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech? 
To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  practice  had  been 
uniform  in  omitting  it  in  these  also :  and  that  there 
is  one  Hebrew  manuscript  which  omits  it  in  the 
case  of  Jared ;  and  there  are  three  which  omit  it  in 
the  case  of  Methuselah'.  There  was,  however,  a 
reason  why,  in  the  case  of  Methuselah  and  Lamech 
at  least,  the  hundred  should  be  suppHed  by  the  later 

•  See  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's  "Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  revised  from  critical  sources,  Bagster  and  Sons,  1865. 
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scribes,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not  know  that 
it  was  understood  in  all  the  cases:  because  if  it 
were  not  supplied  in  the  case  of  these  three 
patriarchs,  they  all  three  would  appear  as  survivors 
of  the  deluge,  Jared  by  66  years,  Methuselah  by 
200  years,  and  Lamech  by  95  years,  and  yet  they 
were  not  in  the  ark.  This  diflBculty  has  been  unscru- 
pulously met  in  the  Samaritan  text,  by  cutting  down 
the  ages  of  these  patriarchs.  But  that  was  not 
always  so. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  residues  of  the  lives  of 
antediluvian  patriarchs  after  the  birth  of  their  sons, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  must  depend  upon  the  total 
length  of  the  life  when  that  is  expressly  given,  and 
upon  the  age  of  each  patriarch  at  the  birth  of  his  son ; 
and  by  these  accordingly  it  has  been  adjusted  in  the 
later  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies,  to  suit  the  ages 
at  paternity,  as  these  were  understood  or  misunder- 
stood by  the  later  scribes.  But  the  learned  Jews 
who  made  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
represent  an  older  state  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  they  had  no  conceivable 
interest  or  motive  in  falsifying  their  own  Scriptures, 
especially  at  a  time  when  that  falsification  was  open 
to  be  challenged  by  all  their  Hebrew  countrymen. 
On  the  other  hand  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  tend  to  clear  the  Hebrew  scribes  of  the 
systematic  bad  faith  which  has  often  been  imputed 
to  them  in  regard  to  these  parts  of  the  chronology 
of  Scripture.  The  error  appears  rather  as  the  result 
of  their  ignorance  and  misunderstanding,  beginning 
perhaps  in  their  overstrained  scrupulosity  as  to  the 
letter,  and  ending  by  consequence,  on  the  part  of 
others,  in  a  more  serious  infringement  even  of  the 
letter,  to  make  it  in  their  view  consistent  with  itself. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
according  to  the  fair  and  right  construction  of  them, 
yield  the  chronology  which  we  have  above  deduced, 
and  that  the  period  back  to  the  creation  of  Adam  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  few  months  over  5586  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  This  estimate  is  not  materially 
diflferent  from  that  deduced  from  the  Septuagint  by 
Abulfaragi,  which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Hales,  was  5586. 
It  has  also  the  approximate  concurrence  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  gives  5784  years  as  the  period 
from  the  Creation  to  the  death  of  Commodus  ^ ;  for 
the  death  of  Commodus  was  a.d.  194,  which  deducted 
gives  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  Christian 
era  5580  years.  IS  Josephus's  memorable  statement 
that  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the 
history  of  5000  years,  were  taken  as  measuring  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C.  589,  it  would  be  within  three  years  of  being 
precisely  in  agreement.  It  is  curious  and  worthy  of 
remark  that  5586  years  complete  are  divisible  by 
seven  times  seven,  and  give  114  times  that  measure. 
This  would  make  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era 
a  Jubilee  of  the  Creation,  if  the  Jubilean  distribu- 
tion of  time  had  been  in  use  in  the  patriarchal  ages, 
as  we  find  some  indications  that  the  Septenary  or 
Sabbatical  division  of  years  was  *.  It  is  a  striking 
circumstance  that  this  chronology  of  the  years  from 
the  Creation  joins  on  to  Daniel's  chronology  of  the 
weeks  of  years  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  For  in 
that  vision,  which  he  had  in  the  first  year  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  about  the  beginning  of  b.o.  538,  seven  and 
seventy  weeks  of  years  (cirra  ical  ifiSofiTJKovray  LXX), 

'  Kou  ra  airo    A8a/ui   ccos  l^ofioSov  rcA.cvr^s»  h^f  ^ci/rirS',  /m^vcs  Svo, 
•^fiipai  SoiScica.     "  Strom."  i.  p.  339,  ed.  fol.  Pai-.  1641. 
•  Gen.  xxix.  18,  27,  28  ;  xli.  27. 
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are  predicted,  the  currency  of  whicli  may  be  taken 
from  the  year  B.C.  539,  which  will  give  precisely  the 
seven  and  seventy  weeks  or  hebdomads  of  years. 
Now  539  being  deducted  from  5586,  the  remainder 
is  5047,  which  being  divided  by  seven  times  seven, 
gives  precisely  103  times  that  measure  from  the 
Creation  to  the  commencement  of  the  seven  and 
seventy  weeks.  And  these  539  years  again  being 
divided  by  seven  times  seven,  give  exactly  eleven 
times.  Prom  this  exact  joining  of  the  two  periods 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  chronology  now  exhibited 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  understood  by  the 
prophet  Daniel,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I  have  carefully  searched  into,  and  I  trust 
demonstrated,  the  true  reading  of  that  much  mis- 
apprehended chronological  passage  of  Daniel,  for 
which  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  work  entitled  "  The 
Shadow  on  the  Sundial '."  A  singular  and  beautiful 
unity  with  the  whole  chronology  of  Scripture  now 
suddenly  appears.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
prophet,  in  his  mode  of  naming  the  period,  does  not 
connect  it  with  the  Jubilean  chronology  of  the  Jews, 
but  simply  with  the  older  patriarchal  numeration,  by 
sevens  or  weeks  of  years.  Prom  the  entrance  on 
the  promised  land  the  Jewish  Sabbatical  and  Jubilean 
reckoning  stands  as  a  national  episode,  apart  from 
the  primeval  patriarchal  and  universal  dispensation, 
and  forming  a  distinctive  series,  quite  as  peculiarly 
their  own  as  was  the  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  and  the  Levitical  law.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  or  else 
confusion  and  disappointment  wiU  follow.  The 
"times  of  the  GtentUes,"  are  measured  distinctly  from 

»  Bell  and  Daldy,  1865. 
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the  times  of  the  Jews.  Thus  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  B.C.  589,  being  588 
years  complete  before  the  Christian  era,  there  are 
twelve  measures  of  seven  times  seven  years 
(12  X  7  X  7  =  588)  to  that  era;  and  from  the 
same  epoch  back  to  the  Creation  there  are  102 
measures  of  seven  times  seven  years ;  for  588  years 
complete  being  deducted  from  5586,  the  residue,  4998, 
contains  seven  times  seven,  a  hundred  and  two  times. 
Again,  Samaria  was  taken  by  Shalmanezer  721  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  interval  contains 
103  septenary  periods  of  years.  But  neither  in  the 
one  case  nor  in  the  other  do  these  measures  tally  in 
their  commencement  or  close  with  the  Jewish  series 
of  Sabbatical  years  or  Jubilees,  while  they  do 
tally  with  the  measures  from  the  Creation,  and  with 
the  weeks  of  years  in  the  vision  of  Daniel  which 
were  determined  of  God  for  judgment  upon  His 
people: — "By  weeks  it  is  determined  upon  thy 
people."  These  facts,  proving  the  continuity  of  the 
Scriptural  chronology  which  we  have  ascertained, 
with  that  of  Daniel's  vision,  afford  thus  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  strict  truth  of  that  chronology.  We 
shall  return  in  a  little  to  the  controverted  question 
of  the  real  date  of  Christ's  birth.  The  variations 
which  exist  on  that  subject  would  in  no  case  do 
otherwise  than  put  that  event  within  the  last 
septenary  of  years  of  Daniel's  reckoning.  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  by  whom  the  mode  of  reckoning  by  the 
Christian  era  was  first  introduced,  has  therefore 
correctly  placed  that  era  in  continuity  with  the 
hebdomads  of  Daniel,  as  these  are  in  continuity  with 
the  primeval  and  patriarchal :  only  the  reckoning 
of  the  era  should,  for  the  purpose  of  continuity,  be 


OXFORD 
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taken  not  from  the  winter  solstice,  but  from   the 
autumnal  equinox  preceding. 

On  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  things  it  will 
be  found  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  divergence 
of  the  common  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  chronologies, 
or  those  which  pass  erroneously  under  the  names, 
has  been  in  the  departure  of  chronologists  from  the 
Scriptural  truth  of  the  four  hundred  years'  residence 
of  the  Israehtes  in  Egypt ;  and  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  originally  the  same, 
cannot  be  understood  and  restored  to  agreement 
without  the  renewed  recognition  of  that  very  obvious 
Scriptural  fact. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
tracted hves  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  and  post- 
diluvian patriarchs ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
that  is  not  a  question  necessarily  involving  the 
general  longevity  of  the  men  of  these  remote  ages 
to  the  same  extent ;  but  by  a  dispensation  of  Grod's 
providence,  a  patriarchal  or  Melchizedec  priesthood 
may  have  been  continued  and  transmitted  in  a  few 
successive  links,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  primeval 
religion.  Hence  Manetho's  description  of  them  as 
"  Semi-divine  kings  "  is,  for  a  gentile,  not  inappro- 
priate language,  for  they  were  indeed  God's  kings 
of  righteousness  and  peace  unto  mankind;  among 
mortals  scarce  to  be  considered  mortal,  but  rather 
"  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  Kfe,  abiding  as 
priests  continually,"  and  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion bearing  testimony  to  the  truth. 

And  now  as  the  interest  of  the  question  of  the 
exact  date  of  Christ's  nativity  appears  to  be  increased 
by  the  results  to  which  we  have  been  brought,  I 
shall  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  and  proof  upon 
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that  subject,  the  data  for  the  determination  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  in  many  respects  in- 
accurately stated.  But  the  importance  and  extent 
of  this  inquiry,  as  well  as  its  specific  nature, 
demand  that  it  should  be  assigned  a  separate 
section. 


SECTION  n. ^THE  TBUE  DATE  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  INVESTI- 
GATED, FOB  DETERMINING  THE  CONTINUITY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
AGES  WITH  THE  PATRIARCHAL,  AS  A^OYE  EXHIBITED. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  in  itself,  and 
intimately  related  to  the  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  chronology  of  the  earlier  ages  in  which  we 
have  been  occupied,  has  been  reserved  for  the  subject 
of  a  separate  section,  and  will  amply  repay  attention, 
though  it  may  be  thought  to  be  here  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  an  episode. 

The  leading  elements  on  which  the  determination 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord's  nativity  depends  are  the 
following : — 

I.  It  was  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
possibly  might  be  within  the  last  year  of  his  life : 
according  to  the  order  which  he  gave  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  children  at  "  from  two  years  old, 
and  under  ;^*  that  is,  who  had  not  yet  entered  on 
their  second  year,  as  Whitby  justly  interprets  it. 
The  death  of  Herod  has  thus  a  direct  relation  to  the 
determination  of  the  question ;  and  that  reciprocally 
to  the  determinatiofi  of  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Herod.  According  to  Josephus,  he  died  thirty-four 
years  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  and  thirty-seven 
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years  after  his  own  appointment  as  king  by  the 
Romans  ("Ant."  xvii.8. 1).  The  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Sosius  and  Herod,  in  which  Antigonus,  the  last 
of  the  Asmonean  princes,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Antony,  took  place  B.C.  37,  or,  as  Josephus  is 
thought  by  Clinton  to  make  it,  B.C.  36.  It  was  the  re- 
moval of  Antigonus  which  opened  the  way  for  Herod's 
power.  From-  that  time  it  was  that  he  got  the  go- 
vernment of  all  Judaea  actually  into  his  hand,  and  he 
received  soon  after  it  a  second  appointment  or  con- 
firmation as  actual  king  by  the  Romans,  for  he  had 
obtained  a  prospective  appointment  from  the  Senate 
three  years  before.  It  is  quite  possible  that  between 
these  two  appointments  by  the  Romans,  Josephus  has 
erred  in  the  computation  of  the  years  of  Herod,  and 
that  he  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  part  of  a  thirty- 
eighth,  after  his  actual  investiture  with  the  throne. 
If  so,  Herod  died  Anno  Domini  1.  Petavius,  followed 
by  Dr.  Hales  and  Mr.  Chnton,  principally  on  the 
authority  of  the  above  statement  of  Josephus,  puts 
his  death  B.C.  4,  which  would  throw  back  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  B.C.  5.  The  years  of  Archelaus  too  have 
a  bearing  on  the  question.  Josephus  mentions  a 
ninthy  or  even  teMh  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he 
was  banished  to  Vienne.  But  Josephus  wavers  in  his 
statement  between  the  ninth  sjid  tenth  ("Antiq."  xvii. 
13.  3  ;  "  Bell.  Jud."  ii.  7.  3).  Dio  (a.d.  230),  perhaps 
calculating  from  Josephus,  places  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus  *  a.d.  6.     The  recorded  incidents  of  his 

'  As  cited  by  CUnton,  "  Fasti  Hellen."  iii.  256. 

The  following  passage  from  the  learned  Jesuit,  Petavius,  puts 
in  a  brief  and  lucid  manner  the  scope,  of  the  argument  for  the 
death  of  Herod  having  occurred  B.C.  4.  "  Postremo  majori  in- 
dies efirenatus  rabie  [Herodes],  filios  qnos  ex  Mariamne  genuerat, 
pneclane  indoHs  adolesoentes,  Alexandrum  et  Aristobulum,  fklsis 
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reign  are  few,  and,  as  Dean  Milman  expresses  it, 
"  barren,"  for  a  duration  of  nine  years  in  that  stormy 
period,  and  would  scarcely  suffice  for  more  than  five, 
exclusive  of  the  years  of  his  father.  In  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  history,  Josephus  depended 
much  on  the  authority  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who 
was  not  only  the  historian  of  the  period,  but  himself 
a  principal  actor  in  some  of  the  events.  But  in  the 
fragments  of  Nicolaus  which  have  been  preserved, 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Herod  or  of  Archelaus  is 
not  specified  *.  Eusebius  in  his  "  Chronicus  Canon  '* 
(Jerome's  version  and  Scaliger's  Greek),  and  also  the 
author  of  the  "  Chronicon  Paschale,"  appear  to 
reckon  the  thirty-seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
from  the  cessation  of  the  line  of  Asmonean  princes 
and  high  priests,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Hyrcanus 
from  Parthia,  and  certainly  subsequent  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Sosius  and  Herod.  According  to 
them  his  reign  terminated,  not  before  the  Christian 

ab  Antipatro  fratre  criminibus  circnmventos,  occidit  paucis  ante 
obitum  annis ;  qui  incidit  in  annum  Julianum  42,  si  Josopho  et 
Dioni  creditur.  Quorum  ille  ab  anno  Juliano  9,  quo  Antigonus 
interemptus  est,  regnasse  scribit  Herodem  annis  34.  Dio  vero 
anno  Juliano  61,  Lepido  et  Arruntio  Coss.,  Herodem  Palaestinum 
ait  a  fratribus  accusatum  trans  Alpes  ab  Augusto  esse  relegatum, 
ejusque  Tetrarchiam  provincise  contributam.  Hie  non  alius  esse 
]>otest  quam  Archelaus,  qui,  Herode  mortuo,  Judaesa  Tetrarchiam 
impetravit  ab  Augusto,  et  anno  decimo  ab  eodem  ejectus  est. 
Deductis  annis  novem  solidis  de  51,  reliquus  est  annus  Julianus 
42,  quo  Herodes  obiit.  Cujus  etiam  exitum  lunaris  defectio 
prtecessit,  teste  Josepho,  quae  eodem  anno  deprehenditur,  Martii 
13,  hora  fere  tertia  ab  nocte  media,"  Petav,  Rationarium  Temp, 
P.  I.  lib.  iv.  c.  22,  p.  171-  The  Julian  years  here  spoken  of  are 
computed  from  B.C.  45  as  the  first,  when  Julins  Caesar,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Mathematician  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  made  his 
reform  of  the  Calendar. 

'  Vid.  ap.  Mulleri  "  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  iii. 
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era,  but  about  the  fifth  year  after  its  commence- 
ment. 

Too  much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  evidence 
derived  fi'om  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  A  lunar  eclipse  is  not  so 
very  rare  an  occurrence ;  and  it  cannot  be  so  cer- 
tainly known  what  its  exact  place  was  in  relation  to 
the  years  of  Herod's  reign.  It  is  quite  true  that  there 
was  a  partial  lunar  eclipse  in  Juda3a,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  B.C.  4  *,  on  which  Petavius  fixed,  g^Le7n  tota 
armenta  sequuntur.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  *,  a  com- 
petent authority  on  a  question  of  astronomical  evi- 
dence, made  no  account  of  it,  and  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  notice,  while  he  placed  the  birth  of  Christ 
only  two  years  before  the  common  era.  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  *  has  justly  preferred  another  lunar  eclipse  of 
January  10,  b.o.  1,  which  was  totals  and  which  is  not 
the  only  alternative*.  Again,  who  can  be  sure  that 
it  has  been  correctly  connected  with  the  last  illness 
of  Herod,  since  it  might  have  occurred  in  some 
premonitory  attack,  or  in  the  declining  health  which 
might  some  time  precede  the  last  illness  ?  Josephus 
is  not  free  fi'om  some  obscurity  and  confiision  in  the 
account  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and  travels  a 
good  deal  back  and  forward.  But  what  he  says  is, 
that  it  happened  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 

■  In  L*Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates  this  eclipse,  of  March  13,  bx. 
4,  is  said  to  have  been  only  to  the  extent  of  4i  digits.  The 
original  calculations  of  this  and  many  other  ancient  eclipses  maj 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Petavius,  De  Doctrina  Temporum^  vol.  i. 
p.  514,  &c. 

*  "Observations  on  Daniel,"  P.  i.  c.  10,  p.  139. 

*  "  Hebrew  Chronology,"  p.  149. 

*  There  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  a.d.  3,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  and  another  great  eclipse,  though  not  total,  a.d.  4,  on  the 
23rd  of  April.     HArt  de  Verifier  lee  Dates. 
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Herod  deprived  Matthias  of  the  high-priesthood,  and 
burned  alive  another  Matthias  with  his  associates,  who 
had  raised  a  sedition.  Then,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  an  aggravated  attack  of 
Herod's  distemper;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  came  on  just  after  the  eclipse,  nor  necessarily 
to  connect  it  at  all  with  the  eclipse  '. 

On  the  whole,  assuming  that  the  sum  of  the  years 
of  Herod  and  Archelaus  together,  from  the  confirma- 
tion of  Herod's  power  by  the  Romans,  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  is  to  be  taken  as  43  or  43  J 
years,  as  Josephus  makes  it,  that  historian  has 
probably  assigned  too  large  a  proportion  to  Arche- 
laus; and  it  ought  rather  to  be  divided  37  +  6,  or 
37i  +  6 J;  certainly  not  34  +  9  J.  There  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  Herod  having  died  before  the  Christian 
era,  except  an  error  of  Josephus's  ;  nor  for  the  nine 
or  ten  years  of  Archelaus,  except  a  wavering  dream 
of  his  about  ears  of  com,  adapted  by  Josephus  in 
their  number  to  that  error,  and  which  ought  not  to 
exceed  the  number  of  Pharaoh's  dream,  of  which  it 
presented  a  drowsy  remembrance. 

II.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  con- 
nected with  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  began  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  that  fifteenth 
year  may  therefore  have  been  complete,  or  nearly 
complete,  before  Jesus,  when  near  about  entering  on 
His  thirtieth  year,  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  If 
the  years  of  Tiberius  are  here  counted  as  all  anti- 
quity counts  them,  from  his  accession  to  the  empire, 
they  are  decisive  of  the  question  :  for  Augustus  died 
about  the  19th  of  August,  a.d.  14 ;  to  which  adding 
fifteen  years   of  Tiberius,  we  have  a.d.  29  as  the 

^  Jos.  "  Ant."  xvii.  6,  §  4,  5. 
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date  of  Christ's  baptism  when  He  was  near  beginning 
His  thirtieth  year;  and,  according  to  this.  His  nativity 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  B.C.  1,  or  might   ooincide 
with  the  Christian  era,  if  it  were  reckoned  from  the 
autumnal  equinox,  instead  of  from  midwinter.     The 
years  of  Tiberius  in  St.  Luke  could  not  be  reckoned 
from  his  adoption  by  Augustus  a.d.  4  (Clinton)  :  and 
it  does  not  appear  from   what  other  epoch    they 
could  be  counted,  but   from   his  accession  to   the 
imperial  throne,  as  the  ancients  all  take  it.     Some 
writers  indeed  have   laid  hold  of  a  circumstance 
which  is  related  by  Velleius   Paterculus  (ii.   121), 
and  Suetonius  ("  Vit.  Tib."  c.  21),  and  placed  by  Die 
(Ivi.)  imder  the  year  u.o.  765  =  a.d.  12,  that  Au^stus, 
being  advanced  in  age,  proposed  to  the  Senate  a 
decree  that  Tiberius  should  be  allowed  equal  autho- 
rity with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces. 
Founding  upon   this,  many  modem  chronologists, 
learnedly  following  one  another,  have   proposed  to 
reckon   the  years  of  Tiberius  as  commencing  A.n. 
12.     But  none  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers 
ever  imagined  that  to  be    the  Apostle's  meaning; 
and  nowhere  in  histories,  monuments,  or  coins  of 
unquestioned  authority,  is  there  a  trace  of  any  other 
reckoning  of  the  years  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  than 
from  the  decease  of  Augustus  ®. 

•  This  is  conceded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  M.A.,  in  his 
"  Ordo  Sjecloram,"  p.  67,  and  with  good  reason.  In  referring 
to  this  learned  author,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  in  passing 
that  the  error  of  his  chronology,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
crucifixion,  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  based  on 
GaL  ii.  1  (see  his  second  chapter,  p.  95).  I  have  pointed  out  in 
my  work,  entitled  "A  Clergyman's  Holidays"  (p.  58,  &c.),  that 
the  words  cTrcira  Sia  ScKarco-cra/Mov  irlav  do  not  mean  "  fourteen 
years  after,"  but  "  in  the  progress  of  the  next  fourteen  years," 
If  the  end  of  that  period  had  been  ineant  to  be  indicated,  the 
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in.  TertulKan  ("  Adv.  Jud."  c.  8)  places  the  birth 
of  Christ  in  the  fifteenth  year  before  the  death  of 
Augustus,  which  agrees  with  placing  His  baptism  in 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  accession  of 
Tiberius.  The  passage,  which  has  been  corrupted, 
is  as  follows :  "  Videbimus  quoniam  quadragesimo  et 
primo  anno  imperii  Augusti,  quo  post  mortem  Cleo- 
patraa  imperavit,  nascitur  Christus.  Et  supervixit 
idem  Augustus  ex  quo  nascitur  Christus  annis  XV." 
Some  correction  is  confessedly  necessary.  It  may 
be  read, — "  Videbimus,  quoniam,  quod  trigesimo  et 
primo  anno  imperii  Augusti  quo  post  mortem  Cleo- 
patrae  imperavit,  nascitur  Christus."  The  date  is 
apparently  counted  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
the  post  mortem  Cleopatra^  may  be  an  inaccuracy  of 
Tertullian's  for  post  fugam  Cleopatrce;  her  flight 
from  Actium  having  been  practically  the  prelude  to 
her  death  at  no  long  interval.  Eusebius  ("  Hist. 
Eccles."  i.  5)  places  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  whom  he 
assigns  a  reign  of  fifty-six  years  and  a  half  (Chron. 
Gan,)y  reckoned  from  the  death   of  Julius  Caesar". 


ordinal  number  would  have  been  used,  as  in  Herod,  i.  62,  8ta 
cvScfcdrov  &C09,  "  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  year."  The  mani- 
fest mistake  of  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  that  place,  which  has 
been  followed  by  all  the  commentators  and  critics,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  set  at  rest.  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  has, 
to  some  extent,  profited  in  his  chronology  of  St.  Paul,  by  my 
remarks  in  the  little  book  above  mentioned,  which  he  had  before 
him. 

•  Josephus  assigns  to  Augustus  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years  and 
six  months.  Eusebius  thus  placed  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  a 
year  later  than  Josephus,  and  the  forty-second  year  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  means  the  forty-third  according  to  Josephus.  In  like 
manner,  the  other  subsequent  dates  of  Eusebius  are  a  year  lower, 
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This  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  fifteenth  year, 
or  fourteen  years  and  *  a  half  before  the  death  of 
Augustus,  that  is  B.C.  1.  The  ancient  writers  do 
not  always  accurately  express  the  distinction  between 
complete  and  current  time :  and  the  statement  above 
given  from  Tertullian  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
the  fifteenth  year  before  the  death  of  Augustus,  that 
is,  B.C.  1.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
Eusebius  quotes  and  remarks  upon  the  inaccuracy 
of  a  statement  of  some  preceding  writer,  perhaps 
Origen  or  Africanus,  in  which,  however,  the  obvious 
mistake  or  corruption  admits  of  correction :  "  In  the 
fourth  [read  fiftK]  consulship  of  Tiberius,  then,  which 
was  in  the  seven  [teenth]  year  of  his  reign, — -q 
yeyovei/  erou9  [t']  c)8Sofiov  rrj^  /SacriXctas  avrov  (the 
obvious  sense  supplies  the  omitted  l  or  ScKarov,  and 
corrects  also  the  number  of  the  consulship) — ^the 
events  relating  to  the  propitiatory  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour  took  place  "  (Euseb.  "  Hist.  Eccl."  i.  9),  The 
fifth  consulship  of  Tiberius,  was  firom  January  1  to 
December  31,  a.d.  31,  and  did  coincide  with  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Comparing  this  with 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  it  means  the  limitation  of 
Christ's  ministry  to  about  two  years  or  under.  Now 
that  is  not  an  unusual  reckoning  with  the  fathers. 
Origen  in  his  work  De  PrincipiiSf  and  also  in  his 
Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  takes  the  duration  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  as  one  year,  or   one  year 

as  Clinton  has  remarked,  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  Antonj 
and  Cleopatitb  was,  according  to  him,  b.c.  29.  Now  Eusebius 
places  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  twentj-eighth  jear,  or  twenty- 
eight  jears  ailer  the  cessation  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies 
by  the  death  of  Cleopatra ;  that  is  B.C.  1.  For  Eusebius  must  be 
interpreted  by  his  own  system  of  chronology,  and  not  by  Jerome^s 
or  some  other  person's.  * 
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and  some  odd  months ;  but,  in  a  commentary  on 
Job  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  its  duration 
is  estimated  at  three  ygars  and  a  half.  The  former 
he  gives  as  a  popular  construction  of  the  words  that 
Christ  was  sent  "  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord  ^"  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  that  in  another 
work  he  may  have  taken  a  more  correct  view,  and 
indeed  he  does  so,  not  only  in  his  Commentary  on 
Job,  but  on  St.  Matthew,  Hom.  xxix.,  as  after  him 
Eusebius  also  did  * ;  who,  in  commenting  elsewhere 
on  the  weeks  predicted  by  Daniel,  more  justly  extends 
the  estimate  to  half  a  hebdoTnady  or,  in  other  words, 
three  years  and  a  half  * ;  in  conformity  with  which,  in 
his  "Chronicus  Canon"  (as  given  by  Jerome)  he 
places  the  crucifixion  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Tibe- 
rius, that  is,  A.D.  32 ;  or,  as  we  find  it  given  in  the 
"  Chronicon  Faschale  "  (probably  fi'om  Eusebius),  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  33,  which  will 
better  agree  with  the  allowance  of  three  years  and  a 
half  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius. 

But  the  passage  above  corrected  must  have  re- 
stricted it  to  the  shorter  measure ;  as  did  Irenaeus, 
TertuUian,  Lactantius,  Julius  Africanus,  Orosius  *;  and, 
so  viewed,  it  corroborates  the  interpretation  which 

*  ^'Fraedicare  annum  Domini  acceptum.  Juzta  simplicem 
intelligentiam  atunt  uno  anno  Salvatorem  in  Judsea  evangelium 
praedicasse."  *^  In  Luc.  Hom."  32.  He  is  probably  alluding  to 
Clement,  and  the  general  currency  of  his  opinion,  which  is 
quoted  above. 

«  Euseb.  "Hist.  Eccl."  i.  10,  "  Chron.  Canon."  Lat.  p.  158. 
Gr.  p.  202. 

*  "  Dcmonst.  Evang."  lib.  viii.  ad  fin.  ed.  fol.  Colon.  1688,  p.  401. 

*  Ireu.  ii.  39.  Tertul.  "  Adv.  Jud."  c.  8.  "  Adv.  Marcionem," 
i.  15.  Lactan.  iv.  10.  Jul.  Afr.  apud.  Hieron.  "  Com.  in  Daniel." 
Paul.  Ores.  vii.  10;  to  which  add  Augustin,  "De  Civ.  Dei," 
xviii.  54;  xxii.  15.     These  only  follow  one  the  other. 
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we  have  put  on  the  others,  as  giving  the  15th  year 
before  the  death  of  Augustus  (=  B.o.l)  for  the  date 
of  His  nativity;  and  as  to  the, period  of  the  year  we 
shall  see  afterwards.  Clement  of  Alexandria  also 
("  Strom."  i.  p.  340,  a,  b)  reckons  it  to  have  been  in 
the  fifteenth  year  before  the  death  of  Augustus; 
and,  counting  His  public  ministry  as  only  one  year, 
he  supposes  His  death  to  have  occuired  at  the  close 
of  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  *Hp  Be  'Iiyo-oOs,  ipxo- 
jievo^  hri  ro  /SairrtoTxa,  &$  ir&v  X^*  koX  otl  a/tavrwp 
fiopov  c8ci  avTov  KTjpv^aL,  fcal  tovto  yiypamai  ovra>9, 
^EviavTov  SeKTov  Kvpiov  Kripv^ai  direoTetXo/  /x€.  tovto 
KoX  6  7rpo(fyqr7fs  elirev  koX  to  evayyikiov.  TrcPTcicaiSc- 
Kartf  oiv  erci  TifiepioVj  kox  nevreKaiSeKdrt^  Airyovarov, 
ovrtt)  irXrjpovvTai  ra  rpiOLKovra  €T7j  cIdds  o5  inadev.  This 
is  decisive  as  to  Clement's  view  that  the  birth  of 
Christ  was  in  the  15th  year  before  the  death  of 
Augustus,  that  is  B.C.  1,  and  must  completely  out- 
weigh the  inference  based  by  Clinton  on  Clement's 
having  stated  the  interval  from  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  the  death  of  Commodus  as  194  years,  one  month, 
and  thirteen  days.  That  may  place  the  death  of 
Commodus  later  according  to  Clement's  view,  but  not 
the  Saviour  earlier,  after  his  own  express  statement. 
It  is  not  allowable  to  read  Clement's  figures  by  other 
than  his  own  computation;  and  no  one  who  has 
careftdly  inspected  his  figures  in  this  and  the  few 
adjacent  pages  could  venture  to  do  so.  Thus 
TertuUian,  Clement,  and  Eusebius  are  in  perfect 
agreement,  and  in  agreement  with  St.  Luke,  as  to  the 
time  of  the  nativity.  And  all  these  fathers  are 
ignorant  of  the  assumed  theory  that  Herod  the 
Great  had  died  eighteen  years  before  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  four  years  before  the  Christian 
era.     So  far  from  that,  the  principles  on  which  they 
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reasoned  are  very  clearly  stated  in  a  passage  of  an 
uncertain  author  which  is  furnished  to  us  in  the 
*Iaropi<t}v  Svvayory^,  in  Scaliger's  "  Thesaurus  Tem- 
porum  "  (p.  387),  part  of  a  collection  supplied  to  him 
by  Casaubon.  "  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  baptized,  and 
began  His  preaching,  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  He 
was  crucified.  The  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  may  be  a  proof  to  us  that  He  sufferedin  this  year, 
for  it  attests  that  His  teaching  lasted  for  the  period 
of  three  years  after  the  15th  of  Tiberius."  This 
accords  with  the  computation  of  Eusebius ;  and  it  is 
followed  by  John  Malala  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
"Chronography"  (p.  309, ed.  Oxon.  1692),  who  says, 
"In  the  eighteenthyear  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  CaBsar, 
and  in  the  seventh  month,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  being  about  thirty-three  years  old,  was  be- 
trayed by  Judas  Iscariot  His  disciple,  on  the  23rd  day 
of  the  [Syro-Macedonian]  month  Dystrus,  which  an- 
swers to  March,  it  being  the  13th  day  of  the  moon, 
and  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  at  the  fifth  hour  of  the 
night.*'  On  these  principles  of  reckoning,  a  little 
longer  or  a  little  shorter  allowance  for  the  pubUc 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  measuring  fi'om  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist, 
affects  the  date  of  the  crucifixion^  but  not  the  date 
of  the  Lord's  birth.  Accordingly  the  "  Chronicon 
Paschale  *,"  the  learned  author  of  which  has  largely 
availed  himself  of  the  chronological  labours  of 
Eusebius  and  Epiphanius,  has,  while  allowing  to  the 
public  ministry  of  Christ  the  space  of  three  years 
and  seventy-six  days,  placed  the  death  of  Christ 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  Syncellus  also 
represents  Eusebius  as  placing  the  crucifixion  in  that 

*  Ed.  Ducange,  pp.  196,  205,  217. 
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year  ••     It  is  clear  that  in  thus  taking  for  the  date 
of  the  crucifixion  the  fourth  year  after  the  15th  of 
Tiberius,  the  baptism  of  Christ  is  assumed  to  have 
been  at  the  close  of  the  15th  year  of  that  emperor : 
accordingly  in  the  "Chronicon  Paschale"  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  expressly  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  year 
B.C.  1,  the  same  year  which  we  have  obtained  from 
the  other  writers  named.     The  want  of  a  settled  era 
in  their  computation  caused  trouble  and  difficulty;  but 
against  the  direct  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  it 
is  futile  to  attempt  to  establish  a  diflferent  result  from 
these  same  authors,  by  first  reckoning  forward  to 
Diocletian  or  some  other,  and  then  back  again  thence 
to  Christ,  thus  involving  twofold  risk  of  error. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  having 
calculated  for  us,  astronomically,  and  by  the  Rab- 
binical rules,  the  day  on  which  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
the  passover,  fell  in  several  years,  bearing  on  this 
question.  "  The  14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan,"  he 
says,  "will  fall  in  the  year  of  Christ  31  on  Wednesday, 
March  28 ;  in  the  year  32,  on  Monday ,  April  14 ;  in 
the  year  33,  on  Friday,  April  3  ;  in  the  year  34,  [on 
Wednesday,  March  25,  or]  on  Friday,  April  23 ';  in 
the  year  35,  on  Wednesday,  April  13 ;  and  in  the  year 
36,  on  Saturday,  March  31.  By  this  computation  (he 
adds)  the  year  32  is  absolutely  excluded,  because  the 
passion  cannot  fall  on  Friday  without  making  it  five 
days  after  the  full  moon  or  two  days  before  it,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  or  the 
next  day.  For  the  same  reason  the  years  31  and  35 
are  excluded,  because  in  them  the  passion  cannot 
fall  on  Friday  without  making  it  three  days  after  the 

•  Syncel.  "  Chron."  p.  324,  d. 

'  The  alternative  bracketed  is  given  bj  Sir  Isaac  a  little  before 
on  the  preceding  page. 
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fiill  moon  or  four  days  before  it ;  errors  so  enormous 
that  they  would  be  very  conspicuous  in  the  heavens 
to  every  vulgar  eye.  The  year  36  is  contended  for 
by  few  or  none  *."  Thus  the  year  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  crucifixion  is  restricted  to  the  year  33  or  34 ; 
that  is,  the  19th  or  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar.  Of  these  the  year  33  is  supported  by  the 
computation  of  the  ancients,  and  by  the  reasoning 
on  which  that  computation  is  based ;  and  it  gives 
the  year  b.o.  1,  as  the  year  of  the  nativity.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  gives  a  preference  to  the  year  34 :  but  if  that 
were  adopted,  it  would  prolong  the  public  ministry 
of  Christ  without  affecting  the  date  of  His  birth. 
The  passover  of  the  year  33  also  corresponds  with 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  202nd 
Olympiad :  and  in  that  year  the  historian  Phlegon  of 
Tralles  (a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Adrian)  men- 
tioned an  unprecedented  obscuration  of  the  sun  to 
have  occurred  at  noon  ^  Origen,  Afiicanus,  Eusebius, 

•  Sir  L  Newton's  "  Obseryations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel," 
Part  i.  chap,  ii*  p.  163.  The  principles  of  the  computation  will 
be  found  stated  by  him,  ibid.  The  Rabbinical  rules  which  he 
has  applied  will  be  found  given  by  Scaliger,  De  Emendatione  Tern' 
porunif  lib.  vii. 

*  Apud  Sjncel.  p.  324,  ex  Eusebio ;  p.  222,  ex  Africano ;  the 
latter  states  that  it  occurred  cv  iravo-cXi/vcp,  but  that  expression 
does  not  appear  to  be  from  Phlegon,  but  is  the  construction  put 
on  it  by  Africanus.  Origen  also  plainly  understood  it  to  apply  to 
the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  and  to  the  preternatural  darkness  ;  for 
he  says,  **  Et  Phlegon  quidem  in  Chronicis  suis  scripsit  in  princi- 
patu  Tiberii  Csesaris  factum :  sed  non  significavit  in  luna  plena 
hoc  factum." — In  Mat,  Horn,  xxxv.  The  same  father  again  quotes 
Phlegon  for  the  same  fact,  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  lib.  ii. 
p.  80,  ed.  Spencer :  and  the  passage  is  quoted  also  in  Malala's 
"  Chronography,"  at  the  beginning  of  book  x.,  in  the  "  Chronicon 
Paschale,"  ed.  Ducange,  p.  222.  Jerome's  translation  of  Euse- 
bius's  "  Chronica "  has  erroneously  the  203rd  Olympiad,  but  the 
Greek  writers  give  distinctly  the  202nd.     The  last  year  of  that 
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John  Malala,  and  others,  apply  this  to  the  preter- 
natural darkness  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon.  Whether  they  are  correct  in  that 
application  of  it  or  not,  the  fa^^t  of  their  applying  it 
seems  to  limit  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  to  the 
passover  which  fell  in  the  4th  year  of  the  202nd 
Olympiad,  which  was  the  passover  of  a.d.  33. 

rV.  The  enrolment  ordered  by  Augustus,  with  a 
view  to  the  subjecting  of  Judasa  to  Eoman  taxation, 
was  made  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure  of  Augustus, 
which  was  roused  against  Herod  by  the  representa- 
tions of  SyllsBus,  Minister  of  the  King  of  Arabia, 
that  Herod  had  made  war  on  Arabia,  had  invaded  it 
with  an  army,  slain  many  thousands,  and  plundered 
the  country.  On  which  Augustus  wrote  Herod  an 
angry  letter,  informing  him  "  that  hitherto  he  had 

Olympiad  included  the  latter  half  of  a.d.  32,  and  the  former  half 
of  A.D.  33,  and  the  203rd  Olympiad  began  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  last  named.  Hence  perhaps  the  mistake.  The  remains 
of  Fhlegon  are  given  in  Maeller*s  Fragm,  Hist,  Gr,  iii.,  and  the 
passage  itself  at  p.  607.  John  Malala  assigns  the  occurrence  to 
the  1 8th  year  of  Tiberius's  reign.  The  4th  year  of  the  202nd 
Olympiad  began  in  that  18th  year,  but  did  not  conclude  in  it,  nor 
included  the  passover  till  the  19th  year  of  the  reign.  It  is  just 
possible,  however,  that  the  obscuration  mentioned  by  Phlegon 
may  have  been,  not  the  preternatural  darkness  which  happened 
at  the  crucifixion,  but  a  total  eclipse ;  but  if  so,  the  only  eclipse 
which  seems  at  all  likely  to  correspond  is  that  of  12th  Sept. 
A.D.  33,  which  is  marked,  not  total  but  annular,  in  L^Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  where  the  Paris  time  is  given  half-past  ten, 
morning ;  and  the  central  line  is  marked  by  the  latitudes  78^  (63") 
33^  The  latitude  of  Tralles  is  37''  44' ;  which  may  thus  have 
been  on  the  central  line.  Phlegon  introduces  the  eclipse  or 
obscuration  in  conjunction  with  the  mention  of  an  earthquake  in 
Bithynia,  so  that  the  associated  circumstances  of  the  record  point 
to  Asia  Minor  rather  than  Palestine.  But  the  elements  of  the 
eclipse  want  recalculating. 
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treated  him  as  a  fHend,  but  would  now  treat  him  as 
a  subject.*^  When  Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge,  and  to  represent  the  circum- 
stances correctly,  Augustus  repeatedly  refiised  to 
hear  them.  Josephus  says  that  "  CaBsar  was  angry 
at  him  for  having  avenged  himself,  and  Herod  was 
forced  to  bear  all  the  injuries  that  were  offered  him;^^  and 
shortly  after  it  is  mentioned  that  all  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  GMSAB  jointly  with  Herod 
("Ant."  xvi.  9,  §  3,  4,  and  xvii.  2).  A  decree  for  a 
general  census  or  enrolment  had  been  publicly  issued 
and  was  proceeding, and  everyone  went  to  his  own  city 
to  be  enrolled ;  on  which  occasion,  doubtless,  the 
new  oath  of  fidelity  to  Cassar  was  administered ;  but 
before  the  intended  object  of  it  in  the  taxation  was 
carried  into  effect,  the  emperor  was  reconciled  to 
Herod,  the  true  state  of  the  case  having  at  length 
been  successftdly  placed  before  him ;  and  the  census 
was  suspended,  having  gone  no  further  than  the 
enrolment  of  the  people  and  their  valuations.  A 
groundwork  however  had  thus  been  laid  for  future 
proceedings.  Cyrenius  (or,  in  the  Latin  writing  of 
the  name,  Quirinus),  a  senator,  who  had  been  sent 
as  the  emperor's  agent  in  making  it,  had  afterwards, 
on  the  confiscation  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
the  duty  entrusted  to  him  of  carrying  it  into  effect, 
and  at  that  time  in  the  higher  office  of  Governor  of 
Syria.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  feeble 
reign  of  Archelaus  it  took  so  long  as  ten  years  for 
the  pear  to  become  ripe :  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  same  Quirinus  was  employed,  makes  it  likely 
that  the  interval  was  considerably  less. 

V.  There  remains  an  element  of  much  importance, 
if  it  still  admit  of  being  ascertained  and  calculated, 
namely,  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  star  of  Christ's 
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Nativity.  This  would  involve  the  determination  of 
the  time  of  year ;  and  it  would,  as  regards  its  obser- 
vation and  interpretation  by  the  Magi,  depend  upon 
the  measured  and  predicted  interval  of  time  from  the 
prophet  Daniel's  vision  of  the  weeks.  Seven  and 
seventy  weeks  of  years  {irrra  kol  ifiSo/jLiJKOPTa^  LXX, 
"  God.  Ghisian?  "),  measured  thence,  and  taken  in 
continuity  with  the  patriarchal  reckoning  of  time 
(beginning  the  years  from  about  the  autumnal 
equinox),  would  conduct  to  about  the  end  of  the 
September  preceding  the  common  Christian  era. 
Seven  and  seventy  weeks  of  years  also  contain  one 
Paschal  cycle,  and  one  week  of  years  over :  77  x  7  = 
539  =  532  4-  7.  The  presence  of  a  complete  Pas- 
chal cycle  (532  years)  in  this  number,  might  render 
the  rising  of  a  particular  star  noteworthy,  in  relp»tion 
to  the  day  of  the  moon,  the  correspondence  of  the 
Jewish  Feasts,  and  the  recession  of  the  equinoctial 
points.  The  last  of  these  elements  in  the  space  of 
seven  and  seventy  weeks  of  years  would  measure 
seven  degrees  and  a  half,  or  one  quarter  of  a  sign  in 
the  ecliptic. 

As  to  the  time  of  year  of  the  Nativity,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  shown  that  the  feasts  of  the  Christian 
year  have  been  arranged  on  astronomical  and  partly 
Lbitraiy  grounds  ^     It  is  unlikely  that  midLter 

*  See  my  work  entitled,  "  The  Shadow  on  the  Sundial,"  where 
this  is  carefullj  investigated,  and  the  true  reading  of  the  passage 
proved. 

•  Sir  L  Newton,  "  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel," 
Part  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  144,  &c.  Sir  Isaac  in  the  same  passage  ex- 
presses, it  appears  to  me  on  insufficient  grounds,  his  opinion  that 
the  common  era  has  been  placed  two  years  later  than  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  data  on  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed  have  been 
submitted  above.  But  the  following  particulars  from  Sir  Isaac 
may  be  interesting.     "The  times  of  the  birth  and  passion  of 
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would  be  selected  for  the  enrolment  under  Cyrenius, 
when  every  one  went  to  his  own  city  to  be  enrolled 
(compare  Mark  xiii.  18). 

Christ,  with  Buch  like  niceties,  being  not  material  to  religion, 
were  but  little  I'egarded  bj  the  Christians  of  the  first  age.  They 
who  first  began  to  celebrate  them  placed  them  in  the  cardinal 
points  of  the -year;  as  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Marj  on 
the  25th  of  March,  which,  when  Julias  Caesar  corrected  the 
calendar,  was  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  feast  of  John  Baptist  on 
the  24th  of  June,  which  was  the  summer  solstice ;  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael  on  Sept.  29,  which  was  the  autumnal  equinox  [this 
seems  not  quite  exact]  ;  and  the  birth  of  Christ  on  the  winter 
solstice,  Dec.  25,  with  the  feasts  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  John,  and 
the  Innocents  as  near  it  as  thej  could  place  them.  And  because 
the  solstice  in  time  removed  from  the  25th  of  December  to  the 
24th,  the  23rd,  the  22nd,  and  so  on  backwards,  hence  some  in 
the  following  centuries  placed  the  birth  of  Christ  on  Dec.  23, 
and  a^  length  on  Dec.  20:  and  for  the  same  reason  thej  seem 
to  have  set  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  on  Dec.  21,  and  that  of 
St.  Matthew  on  Sept.  21.  So  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun 
into  all  the  signs  in  the  Julian  Calendar  thej  placed  the  days  of 
other  saints,  as  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  on  Jan.  25,  when  the 
sun  entered  Sff ;  St.  Matthias  on  Feb.  25,  when  he  entered  K ; 
St.  Mark  on  Apr.  25,  when  he  entered  8  ;  Corpus  Christi  on 
May  26,  when  he.  entered  n  ;  St.  James  on  July  25,  when  he 
entered  SI;  St.  Bartholomew  on  Aug.  24,  when  he  entered 
nfi ;  Simon  and  Jude  on  Oct.  28,  when  he  entered  fix:  and  if 
there  were  any  other  remarkable  days  in  the  Julian  Calendar, 
thej  placed  the  saints  upon  them,  as  St.  Barnabas  on  June  11, 
where  Ovid  seems  to  place  the  feast  of  Vesta  and  Fortuna,  and 
the  goddess  Matuta;  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  on  the  first  of 
May,  a  day  dedicated  both  to  the  Bona  Dea,  or  Magna  Mater, 
and  to  the  goddess  Flora,  and  still  celebrated  with  her  rites.  All 
which  shows  that  these  days  were  fixed  in  the  first  Christian 
calendars  by  mathematicians  at  pleasure,  without  any  ground  in 
tradition;  and  that  the  Christians  afterwards  took  up  with  what 
they  found  in  the  calendars."  It  will,  however,  appear,  from 
what  we  have  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  true  connexion  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  year,  though  not  that  which  was  thus 
arbitrarily  fixed ;  and  the  statement  of  Sir  Isaac  must  be  received 
subject  to  some  qualificatioD. 

E  e 
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It  is  equally  unlikely  that  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter  when  John  the  Baptist  was  preaching  in  the 
open  air  to  innumerable  crowds,  and  baptizing  in 
the  open  Jordan,  and  when  Christ  came  and  was 
baptized :  yet  Christ's  birthday  was  then  approach- 
ing (Luke  iii.  33).  The  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  not  authentically  known  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, nor  observed  by  the  Church  in  his  day,  though 
he  was  aware  of  some  information  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  Gnostics,  for  he  says,  "  There  are 
some  who,  taking  superfluous  pains,  have  set  not  only 
the  year,  but  also  the  day  for  the  incarnation  of  our 
Saviour,  which  they  say  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
the  month  Pachon^  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Augustus :  and  the  followers  of  Basilides  and  of  his 
baptism  keep  that  day  as  a  feast,  passing  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  readings.  They  say,  moreover,  that 
it  was  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Tubi  [when  John  came 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance] :  and  the  time  of  Christ's  sufierings  also  they 
profess  accurately  to  transmit*."  The  names  of  the 
two  Egyptian  months  mentioned  have  obviously 
been  transposed  by  some  transcriber,  for  Tubi  would 
answer  to  December,  Pachon  to  April.  But  they 
are  months  of  the  Egyptian  movable  year;  and 
a   curious  result  follows   from  this   circumstance, 

•  Eicrl  8e  ot  7rcpiepy<^€pov  rp  y€V€<r€t  tov  Soir^poc  i/fuov  ov  fioveir 
rb  lro9  dXXa  icai  t^  ^ficpav  TrpofrrtBeyrt^  ijy  ^toaw  hxnJ9  icrf 
Avyovorov,  h  irefAirrjf  Hdxtav  Koi  €uca8i,  oi  Sk  airb  Boo-iAciSov  mu 
TOV  Pa7rTi(TfjMTos  avrov  ioprdiovo'iy  irpoSiawrrepcvovrc?  dvayywnot. 
ffHurl  8k  cTvoi  to  [loxin^ov  la^pvyfjLa  fcai  PajrrurfJLo]  ircKTCiccuS^icaToy 
jfros  Tc^eptov  Katicrapof,  rrfv  irtvrtKai^Kafnjiv  tov  Tvfil  fnpr6i.  to 
Tc  ira$o9  avTov  Sucpi/hkoyovfuyoi  ^^yovo-iv,  &c.  '*  Strom."  lib.  i. 
p.  340.  In  Egypt  the  Anni  Augustani  w«re  counted  ifirom  Jan.  1, 
B.C.  29.  Clinton^  F.  H.  iii.  230.    Thi»  would  lead  to  the  same  date. 
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enabling  ns  to  determine  exactly  the  antiqidty  of 
the  tradition.  For,  since  the  tradition  has  come 
down  in  the  double  form  of  the  25th  of  December 
and  the  25th  of  the  Egyptian  Tuht^  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  come  down  from  the  time  when  the  25th  of 
Tttbi  of  the  Egyptian  movable  year  coincided  with 
the  25th  of  December ;  and  that  time  was  the  year 
of  Christ  87,  only  seventeen  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  a  very  considerable  time 
before  the  death  of  St.  John  (who,  it  is  well  known, 
alludes  to  the  Gnostics  in  some  passages  of  his 
writings).  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  day 
given  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  but  of  his  yeueai^y  or  generation^  a  word 
which  does  not  express  the  same  with  tokos,  pa/rkis^ 
or  birth.  The  15th  of  Pachon,  or  April,  the  day 
named  for  the  commencement  of  John's  preaching 
and  baptism,  would  refer  it  to  the  season  of  the 
Passover,  which  is  highly  probable.  We  have,  more- 
over, the  following  definite  particulars : — 

1.  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  was 
a  priest  of  the  order  of  Abias,  the  eighth  of  the 
twenty-four  orders  among  whom  the  months  of  the 
year  were  distributed  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  10).  All  the 
similar  arrangements  by  course,  made  by  David  and 
Solomon,  were  made  by  the  months  and  for  the  year 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 ;  1  Kings  iv.  7 ;  v.  13,  14). 

There  is  no  different  principle  suggested  in  this 
further  instance.  No  new  sacerdotal  cycle  of  time, 
such  as  Scaliger  imagined  ^,  and  Bishop  Patrick  and 

*  Scalig.  d$  Emendatione  Temporum^  notes  to  the  Fragmenta  at 
the  close  of  the  work:  ed.foL  ColonicB  Allobrogum,  1629,  p.  54  ; 
and  also  m  his  Canon,  Isagog,  CkronoL  lib.  ill.  annot.  ci.  cii. 
pp.  303—309. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  year  of  the  nativify,  Scaliger  works  his 

£  e  2 
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others  have  received  firom  him,  is  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  measure  of  their  ecclesiastical  jear  ;  but,  as 
the  service  to  be  rendered  was  for  the  watches  of  the 
night,  as  well  as  for  the  liturgical  rites  of  the  day 
(1   Chron.  ix.  33 ;  Psalm  cxxxiv.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  37), 
the  number  of  the  months  was  therefore  provided 
with  a  double  supply ;  and  the  night  and  day  service 
of  each  coiu^e  of  the  priests  was  thus  limited  to 
half  the  month.    Josephus  mentions  the  continuance 
of  the  service   and  rotation  of  these    twenty-four 
courses  to  his  day.     From  his  second  book  against 
Apion  (§8),  they  appear  to  have  been  classed  in 
four  main   divisions,  each  numbering  about  5000, 
and  giving  thus  an  average  of  833  priests  in  each 
course.     Each  of  the   courses   also   subdivided  its 
fiinctions  by  lot,  to  one  to  burn  incense  (Luke  i.  9), 
to  another  to  have  charge  of  the  lamps,  to  anoth^ 
to  see  to  the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  altar,  and  so  on. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  days  of  ministration  of 
each  successive  party  of  the  priests  were  thus  limited 
to  one  week.     A  vague  and  somewhat  ambiguous 
statement  of  Josephus,  who,  though  of  a  priestly 
family,  never  served  in  the  temple  (as  appears  from 
his  life  of  himself ),  and  therefore  had  no  experience 
of   their  arrangements,   may  be    interpreted  thus 
("  Antiq."  vii.  14,  §  7).     The  lot  of  Zswohariafl,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  being  in  the  eighth  course, 
fell  therefore  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  month 


reasoning,  though  based  on  an  en'oneons  and  imaginary  priestlj 
cycle,  to  a  conclusion  not  materially  different  from  the  tratii. 
The  learned  Jesuit  Petavius,  in  his  work  De  Doctrina  Temporum^ 
lib.  12,  c.  7,  has  replied  to  Scaliger  on  the  point,  and  in  some 
respects  justly,  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  supported  his  opinion.  But  he  produces  nothing  conclusive 
against  the  opinion  itself. 
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of  their  ecclesiastical  year,  to  bum  incense ;  which 
he  was  doing  at  the  time  when  he  received  the 
angelic  announcement.  There  being  many  priests 
of  the  same  order,  his  personal  attendance  might 
not  exceed  seven  days,  and  when  the  days  of  his 
ministry  were  fulfilled  he  immediately  returned 
home.  Counting  therefore  the  first  month  as  begin- 
ning from  the  vernal  equinox,  his  return  to  his  home 
may  have  taken  place  within  three  weeks,  or  at  the 
utmost  within  a  month,  after  the  summer  solstice. 
The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  nine  months  later, 
was  therefore  within  a  month  after  the  next  following 
vernal  equinox. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  was  little  more  than  five  months 
younger  than  John ;  the  annunciation  having  been 
made  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  month  of  Elizabeth's  pregnancy  (Luke  i.  24, 
26,  56).  The  anjiunciution,  therefore,  took  place  at 
or  soon  after  the  winter  solstice,  from  which  time  we 
may  appropriately  date  "  anno  incarnationis  Doinini 
nostri,^*  when  He  took  flesh  in  th^  Virgin's  womb. 
But  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  so  conceived  of  the 
Virgin  did  not  take  place  tiU  nine  months  later, 
about  or  soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox  next 
following. 

3.  At  that  time  the  resplendent  star  Spica  (S'to^vs), 
also  called  Al  Azal,  in  the  constellation  Viego,  was 
near  the  colure  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  it 
preceded  by  about  four  degrees,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  it  was  then  just  about  touching  the 
equinoctial  line.  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that 
there  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  name  of  the 
star,  "  the  ear  of  wheat,"  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
constellation  Virgo  (John  vi.  51 ;  xii.  24).  In  the 
poet  Virgil's  "Pollio,"  it  can  scarcely  be  doubtful 
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whether  Isaiah's  prophecy  was  not  glanced  at,  when 
the  Astrasa  of  this  constellation  is  alluded  to.  Jam 
redit  et  Virgo.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  may  have  prophetically  overruled  the 
giving  of  the  stellar  names,  in  correspondence  with 
His  great  design  (compare  John  xi.  51).  But  in  any 
case,  the  coincidence  is  remarkable.  There  is  no 
star  of  any  thing  approaching  the  same  brilliancy 
within  a  considerable  space  of  Spica,  whence  its 
Arabic  name,  Al  Azal,  "  the  Separate  One,"  so  that 
it  was  peculiarly  marked  out  for  observation.  Now, 
on  calculating  with  the  help  of  the  globe,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  star  Spica  rose  heliacally  at  Babylon 
(that  is,  became  visible  on  the  eastern  horizon  before 
sunrise),  in  the  year  B.C.  1,  on  the  day  corresponding 
to  our  30th  of  September*;  that  is,  at  the  dawn 

•  In  the  work  of  the  astronomer  Ptolemy,  De  Apparentiis  Iner^ 
rantiuniy  I  observe  the  occaltation  and  the  rising  of  the  star  Spica 
thus  registered : — 

M^  ®t>^,  ^roi  ScxrcfijSpios. 
€.  ^Opq.  vy  %Ta)(y%  KpvwTerai 
IlacD^t,  rovr  corl  'Oicrca^piof. 

r/,  Sra^vs  lirircAAoiv  ^rifJLOKpCrtf  x^4fu{{a.   crwopau  &pcu 
ff,  2Ta;(i?s  cjTtTcAAci. 

According  to  this  the  occultation  of  Spica,  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  approaching  it,  took  place  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  on  the  5th  of  the  month  Thoth 
(that  is,  of  the  fixed  Alexandrian  year,  introduced  by  Augustus, 
in  which  Thoth  began  on  the  29th  of  August  [C/into»,  F'asti 
Hellen.  iii.  356],  equivalent  therefore  to  the  2nd  of  September, 
Julian)  :  and  the  star  again  became  visible  on  the  horizon  before 
sunrise  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  the  month  Paophi,  which 
began  on  the  28th  of  September;  equivalent,  therefore,  to  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  October,  Julian.  Founding  a  proportion  on 
these  data  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  (about  a.d.  139),  as  compared 
with  the  present  heliacal  rising  of  the  same  star,  and  counting 
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following  the  29th,  which  is  the  traditional  Feast  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels ;  and  the  Jews  began 
their  day  in  the  evening.  I  find  further,  that  the 
day  corresponding  to  our  29th  of  September  in  that 
year  (Oct.  2,  Julian)  was  the  day  of  full  moon  *,  the 

thence  to  the  remoter  year  b.o.  1,  thej  appear  to  me  to  confirm 
the  result  previously  obtained  above,  giving  the  3rd  of  October, 
Julian,  corresponding  at  that  time  to  the  30th  of  September  of 
our  year,  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  iirvroXri  is  ex- 
pressly not  the  star's  rising  with  the  sun,  but  is  defined  by 
GeminuB  to  be  its  visible  appearance  on  the  horizon,  when  the 
distance  of  the  sun  first  permits  it  to  be  seen.  These  general 
facts  may  so  far  prepare  the  way  for  the  inquiries  and  exact 
calculations  of  astronomers. 

*  That  nothing  may  rest  upon  my  bare  statement  as  to  this, 
the  reader  may  verify  it  from  the  following  facts.  There  was  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  it  was  new  moon,  on  the  12th  of 
September  (Julian),  a.d.  33  {UArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates),  which 
was  the  first  year  after  Bissextile.  If  we  count  back  the  interval 
to  the  same  day  of  the  Calendar  B.C.  1  (exactly  33  years,  in 
which  the  intercalary  day  of  leap  year  occurred  eight  times),  the 
number  of  days  is  365  X  33  +  8  =  12,053  days.  But  according 
to  Mayer's  tables  408  lunations  amount  to  12,048d.  llh.  31m.  36s.; 
deducting  which  from  the  number  of  days  above  given,  there  is 
a  remainder  of  4d.  12h.  28m.  24s.  That  number  of  complete 
lunations,  therefore,  did  not  reach  so  far  back  as  the  12th  of 
September  B.C.  1 ;  but  the  mean  new  moon  fell  on  the  5th  day 
later  in  that  year,  in  other  words,  on  the  17th  of  September 
(Julian).  Now  the  Jews  reckoned  new  moon  18  hours  after  the 
true  conjunction,  when  it  first  became  visible  (Sir.  I.  Newton  on 
Daniel,  ch.  xi.  p.  160),  and  counted  thence  14  days  for  the  full 
moon,  which  would  thus  fall  on  the  2nd  of  October  (Julian), 
equivalent  at  that  time  to  our  29th  of  September.  The  calcu- 
lation may  be  confirmed  by  a  more  dii*ect  process,  which  will 
render  the  Almanack  of  the  year  1868  available,  by  an  easy 
and  uniform  allowance,  to  show  the  corresponding  days  of  mean 
new  and  full  moon  in  the  year  B.C.  1,  namely,  by  counting  the 
number  of  days  and  of  lunations  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  tropical  solar  years. 

[over 
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.I4th  day  of  the  month,  according  to  their  mode  of 
reckoning,  from  the  first  visible   appearance  of  the 

Now,  taking  the  tropical  year     =         365*24224  daja. 


1000  tropical  years  =  365,242-24 

800  „  =  292,193-792 

60  „  =    21,914-5344 

8  „  =      2,921-93792 


99 


1868  „  =  682,272-50432  days. 

And,  taking  one  Innation  as        s=  29*530588715  days. 


20,000  lunations  =  590,61 1*7743 

3,000        „  =    88,591*766145 

100        „  ^      2,9530588715 

4        „  =         118-12235486 


9t 
99 
99 
99 


23,104  =682,274-72167136    days. 

Measure  of  1868  years  as  above  =  682,272*50432  „ 

Difference  of  the  lunations  in  excess  =  2*21735136    days. 

=  2  days,  5h.  12m.  59s. 

The  mean  new  and  full  moon  are  therefore  to  be  taken  two  days, 
five  hours,  twelve  minutes,  fifty-nine  seconds  further  back  in 
B.C.  1  than  in  1868  ;  and  in  a.d.  1,  than  in  1869. 

Now  in  the  year  1868  full  moon  fell  on  the  1st  of  October, 
at  7h.  58m.  after  noon.  This  gives  the  mean  full  moon  of  Uie 
corresponding  season  in  B.C.  1  on  the  day  corresponding  to  our 
29th  of  September  of  the  tropical  year,  at  2h.  45m.  after  noon,  of 
Greenwich  time.  The  hour  at  Jerusalem,  being  more  advanced, 
would  be  4h.  56m.  after  noon. 

Again,  in  the  year  1868,  the  new  moon  of  March  fell  on  the 
24th  day,  at  one  minute  before  7  o'clock,  morning.  Therefore, 
in  B.C.  1,  the  mean  new  moon  fell  on  our  22nd  day  of  March  at 
43  minutes  after  1  o'clock,  morning,  Greenwich  time,  but  at 
Jerusalem  54  minutes  past  3  o'clock,  morning,  and  was  just  after 
the  equinox.  That  was  the  new  moon  of  the  first  month ;  and 
the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month  was  therefore  that  of 
September  14  (of  our  tropical  year),  of  which  the  full  was  on  the 
29th.  The  precise,  actual  hour  and  minute  of  new  and  full 
moon,  which  varies  from  the  mean  time,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
astronomer  to  calculate,  and   to  him   we  leave  it.     The  result 


^ 
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new  moon.  The  30th  of  September  (Oct.  3,  Julian) 
beginning  from  the  preceding  evening,  was  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Levit.  xxiii.  34,  39). 
Hence  there  appears  a  pecuUar  appropriateness  to 
this  circumstance  in  the  language  of  the  BvangeKst 
St.  John  (ch.  i.  14),  in  speaking  of  the  incarnation 
and  Nativity  of  Christ :  "The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  pitched  His  tabernacle  among  us," — ia-tcjucDo-ei/  iv 
7IIILV.  At  the  dawn  of  that  day  rose  the  star  Spioa, 
visibly  at  Babylon  to  the  Magi  of  the  colleges  over 
which  Daniel  had  once  been  president.  The  feast  of 
St.  Michael  seems  to  bear  traditional  witness  to  the 
date ;  for  "  Michael  "  is  the  name  given  in  the  book 
of  Daniel  to  the  great  spiritual  prince  of  the  Jews 
(Dan.  X.  13,  21 ;  xii.  1),  as  the  Lord  of  Angels, 
even  as  Christ  is  Lord  both  of  angels  and  of  men. 
This  combination  of  circumstances  appears  very 
remarkable,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  shaU  yet  mention. 

4.  The  Magi  of  the  East  who  had  observed 
the  star  in  its  rising  (iv  rg  dvaToXy,  not  ci'  rats 
di/aroXats),  came  to  Jerusalem  after  the  winter, 
probably  to  the  following  Passover :  and  there,  after 
some  time  spent  in  inquiries,  they  were  directed  to 
Bethlehem.  In  the  intervening  months  the  star, 
which  in  their  own  land  they  had  seen  in  its  rising 
at  dawn  of  day,  had  passed  into  the  hours  of  the 
evening.  In  their  course  to  Bethlehem,  south  from 
Jerusalem,  they  beheld  it  again  before  them  as  they 
journeyed,  and  it  reached  its  stationary  height  in 

obtained  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  which  requires  only 
the  day.  It  may  only  be  added  that,  reckoning  back  the  days  of 
the  interval  by  weeks,  it  appears  that  it  was  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week.     Com  p.  John  v.  17. 
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the  heaven  as  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  His 
Nativity.  Now,  the  star  Spica  would  be  on  the 
meridian  and  visible,  when  the  sun  had  set  and  was 
twelve  degrees  below  the  horizon,  on  the  day  corre- 
sponding to  our  21st  of  May,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1. 
That  day,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  a  limit.  The 
Paschal  mean  fiiU  moon  of  that  year  would  fell  on 
the  day  answering  to  the  25th  of  March  of  our  year ; 
and  Pentecost  would  thus  correspond  to  our  14th 
of  May.  If  the  Magi  stayed  to  that  Feast  of  First 
Fruits  (the  fiftieth  day)  at  Jerusalem,  their  visit  to 
Bethlehem  would  seem  to  have  been  made  jtist  afler^ 
in  the  evening ;  since  they  had  not  occasion  to  go 
back  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast,  but  "  returned  into 
their  own  country  another  way,"  having  been  warned 
of  God  not  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Herod. 
On  that  evening  the  star  would  be  on  the  meridian 
about  20  minutes  past  eight,  an  hour  and  twenty- 
seven  minutes  after  sunset:  so  that  if  they  left 
Jerusalem  at  sunset,  they  would  arrive  at  Bethlehem 
at  that  hour,  the  distanC/C  being  six  miles.  There 
they  worshipped,  and  ofiered  to  the  Infant  Messiah 
the  "  first  fruits  "  of  gentile  lands — "  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh." 

6.  Three  or  four  years  would  make  no  very  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  star  in 
itself,  but  a  great  difference  in  the  relation  of  its  rising 
to  the  day  of  the  moon  and  the  feast  of  the  seventh 
month :  and,  therefore,  a  very  marked  note  of  time 
might  arise  from  the  completion  of  a  Paschal  cycle. 
And  I  have  shown  ("Isaiah's  Testimony,"  pp. 
596—600,  and  "Shadow  on  the  Sundial")  that 
a  Paschal  cycle  (532  years)  was  embraced  in  the 
seven  and  seventy  hebdomads  of  Daniel,  with 
one  week  of  years  over  (77  x  7  =  539  =  532  +  7). 
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The  effect  of  the  Paschal  cycle  is  that  the  Passover 
(which  regulated  the  other  feasts)  would  fall  on  the 
same  day  of  the  Julian  year  and  of  the  week,  as  well 
as  of  the  moon.  The  effect  of  the  additional  week 
of  years  is  that  in  the  larger  measure  of  539  years, 
the  longitude  of  the  star  had  advanced  one  quarter 
of  a  sign,  or  equal  to  T  SO^,  by  the  recession  of  the 
equinoctial  points.  These  are  great  and  clearly 
intelligible  measures  of  time. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  preceding  investigation,  they  are  these. 

There  is  no  ground  for  the  idea  that  Herod  the 
Great  died  before  the  Christian  era,  except  a  mistake 
of  Josephus,  arising  from  his  dating  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  the  reign  of  Herod  from  his  prospective 
appointment  by  the  Senate  of  Rome,  three  years 
before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  him  with  Sosius, 
instead  of  from  his  actual  investiture  with  the  power 
by  the  Romans,  after  that  capture  of  the  city,  and 
after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  This  error  of  Josephus 
is  not  followed  by  Eusebius,  nor  by  the  fathers.  The 
alleged  scientific  evidence  adduced  from  a  lunar 
eclipse  by  the  learned  Jesuit  Petavius,  may  be  dis- 
missed on  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  of 
the  facts  above  stated. 

There  is  no  ground  for  the  assignment  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  power  to  Archelaus,  beginning  from  the 
death  of  Herod  and  terminating  a.d.  6,  except 
Josephus' B  adaptation  of  his  reign,  and  of  the 
wavering  statement  of  a  dream,  to  his  own  error 
above  mentioned. 

There  is  not  any  variance  of  opinion  among  the 
fathers  and  Christian  historians,  such  as  has  been 
alleged,  regarding  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
but  only  as  to  the  duration  of  His  ministry,  and  the 
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consequent  date  of  His  crucifixion.  Their  whole 
computation  of  His  birth  is  in  consonance  with  the 
statement  of  St.  Luke,  and  dependent  upon  it : 
and  the  error  of  many  of  the  fathers,  in  attributing 
only  a  single  year  of  public  ministry  to  Christ, 
arose  wholly  out  of  a  peculiar  construction  rashly 
put  by  them  upon  the  words,  that  He  was  sent 
"  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

There  is  nothing  in  existence  to  shake  or  modiiy 
in  the  sUghtest  degree  the  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
that  John  the  Baptist  began  his  preaching  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar ;  that  after  he  had 
obtained  great  public  celebrity,  and  was  flocked  to 
by  vast  multitudes  from  Judaea,  and  Galilee,  and  all 
the  regions  round  about,  and  had  baptized  mauy 
disciples  (a  result  so  great  that  it  could  not  follow 
in  less  than  some  months'  preaching),  Jesus  came 
and  was  baptized  of  him, — not  sooner  therefore  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius ;  and  that  at 
the  time  of  His  baptism  the  Lord  Jesus  was  near 
about'  entering  on  His  thirtieth  year:  that  Jesus 
went  from  His  baptism  into  the  wUdemess,  and 
was  there  forty  days  before  entering  on  His  ministry, 
and  wrought  His  first  miracle  three  days  after  His 
return  to  Galilee,  at  which  time,  consequently.  He 
may  be  concluded  to  have  fairly  entered  on  His 
thirtieth  year.  The  death  of  Augustus  and  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius  were  on  the  19th  of  August  (Julian 
time).  Assuming  the  baptism  of  Jesus  to  have  been 
at  that  time  of  year,  the  interval  of  forty  days,  which 
has  been  alluded  to,  would  carry  up  to  the  29th  of 
September  (JuUan)  :  and  three  days  more  would 
cany  up  to  the  day  corresponding  to  our  29th,  at 
which   period  of  the  year,  as  we  have  proved  on 

•  N^ot  quite,  but  ouly  wo-ct. 
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other  grounds,  His  birthday  occurred,  so  that  He 
entered  at  that  time  on  His  thirtieth  year.  The 
conclusion  which  must  be  drawn  is,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  completed  twenty-nine  years  from  His 
birth  about  forty-three  days  after  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  that  He  was  bom  a  ^ 
few  days  after  the  autumnal  equinox  in  the  year 
commonly  called  b.o.  1.  In  other  words,  the  Chris- 
tian era,  viewed  with  reference  to  His  birth,  is  correct, 
if  it  were  only  reckoned  from  the  autumnal  equinox, 
instead  of  from  the  Ist  of  January  following  next 
afi^r.  But  if  named  with  reference  to  His  incarnation^ 
it  is  correct  in  dating  from  midwinter,  provided  only 
it  be  understood  that  the  reckoning  of  a.d.  1  is  taken 
in  that  case  from  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
His  incarnation :  in  which  view  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  adopt  the  current  practice  of  the  astro- 
nomers in  naming  the  year  commonly  called  B.C.  1, 
rather  B.C.  0 ;  it  having  been  the  year  of  Christ's 
gestation  in  the  womb  and  of  His  birth  and  presenta- 
tion in  the  temple. 

K  this  latter  mode  of  counting  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  all  our  dates  before  Christ 
by  the  deduction  of  one  year,  as  is  done  by  the  astro- 
nomers, who  call  the  year  b.c.  2,  the  year  — 1  (mark- 
ing it  with  the  minus  sign),  and  so  of  all  the  others. 
The  other  method  of  reckoning,  from  His  birth  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  has  the  superior  advantage  of 
continuity  with  the  patriarchal. 

Three  practical  corollaries  may  be  deduced  from 
the  preceding  evidence. 

1.  Lady-day,  on  the  25th  of  March,  should  be 
struck  out  of  the  Christian  calendar  as  being  simply 
an  error. 

2.  The  feast  of  the  25th  December  is  the  feast  of 
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the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  (Jod,  and  corresponds 
to  the  Annunciation  made  by  the  Angel  to  the  Virgin 
Mary, 

3,  The  Feast  of  St.  Michael  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, corresponds  to  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  and  to 
^  the  true  day  of  the  Epiphany,  which,  as  Scaliger 
reiliarks,  was  considered  by  the  early  Church  the 
same  with  the  Nativity. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  the  review  of  all  the  parti- 
culars, that  the  modem  errors  in  fixing  the  date  of 
the  Nativity  are  very  much  owing  to  the  event  being 
referred  to  a  wrong  period  of  the  year,  through 
confounding  the  incarnation  with  the  birth  of  the 
Son  of  God.  In  a  passage  which  has  been  quoted, 
John  Malala  retains  the  old  reckoning  of  time  from 
the  autumnal  equinox ;  saying  that  the  crucifixion 
took  place  in  the  seventh  month.  The  point  is  of 
importance,  chiefly  as  regards  the  symmetry  and 
continuity  of  the  reckoning  of  time  from  the  patriar- 
chal ages  onward.   See  above,  p.  411,  and  Append.  F. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  connexion  with  the 
natural  astronomical  measures  of  time,  that  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  out  of  Haran  to  the  Christian  era, 
the  interval  is  measured  by  one  sign  in  the  recession 
of  the  equinoctial  points,  and  that  from  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  weeks  to  the  Christian  era,  the  interval 
is  measured  by  one  quarter  of  a  sign^  or  7**  SCK.  For 
the  amount  of  recession,  according  to  Delambre,  is 
equivalent  to  one  degree  in  71*856  years,  which  is 
one  sign  in  2155"68  years,  and  therefore  one  quarter 
of  a  sign  in  538  years  and  nine-tenths  of  a  year. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  RELATION  WHICH  THE  ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY  ABOVE  EXAMINED  BEARS  TO  THE 
SACRED  HISTORY. 

WE  are  now  in  a  position  for  a  brief  review  of 
the  relation  which  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Chronology,  above  examined,  bears  to  the  sacred 
history.  Of  the  period  following  the  rise  of  the 
Cushite  empire  in  the  person  of  Nin  or  Nimrod,  we 
have  there  but  few  and  incidental  notices.  He  was 
the  first  who  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth, 
and  we  read  that  « the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
theiand  of  Shinar ;"  and  that  "  out  of  that  land  he 
went  into  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh  and  the  city 
Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Besen  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah.''  The  head  of  the  Hamite  tribes,  the 
Sheykh  of  Cush,  thus  became  the  Osir*,  or  head  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  his  conquests  were  gloried  in 
by  all  the  clans  of  the  race  of  Ham,  from  Babel  and 
Erech  or  Orchoe,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  throughout  Ethiopia.  Nin,  Min,  M6n,  or  Men6s, 
is  called  a  Thinite ;  a  designation  referring  to  the 
district  of  This,  or  Thyris,  the  land  of  the  South,  the 
Thebaid,  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  his  original  allot- 
ment may  have  been.     The  name  "  This  "  seems  to 
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be  a  clipped  or  abbreviated  form  of  "  Thu6ris,"  the 
South. '.  In  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
not  far  above  the  Delta,  Memphis  or  Min-vi  (where 
some  say  the  dowager  of  the  great  Osir'  was  buried  *), 
next  bears  his  name,  as  its  first  founder,  like  Nin-veh 
on  the  Euphrates;  though  it  dates  its  second  and 
more  magnificent  foundation  from  his  eighth  de- 
scendant ' :  while,  dn  like  manner,  Thebes  was  esta- 
blished, first  by  the  great  Osir',  and  later  by  his 
eighth  descendant*,  as  the  fortress  of  the  Cushite 
power  in  the  upper  country.  A  tradition  is  pre- 
served in  the  "Recognitions  of  Clement,"  and  quoted 
in  the  "  Chronicon  Paschale,"  that  the  original 
allotment  of  Nimrod  was  in  Egypt,  and  that  he 
proceeded  thence  to  Babylon.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  was  by  race  an  Ethiopian,  the  fact 
of  his  having  become  by  conquest  the  Osir',  or  head 
of  Asshur,  while  Asshur  was  of  the  race  of  Shem, 
gave  rise  to  the  needless  and  baseless  hypothesis,  I 
believe  of  Epiphanius,  that  there  was  another  Cush, 
of  the  race  of  Shem,  from  whom  he  was  descended\ 
The  submission  of  the  tribes  of  Cush  and  Mizraim  to 
the  enterprising  chief  of  the  descendants  of  *heir 
common  ancestor  Ham,  was  no  doubt  willingly  given : 
and  any  usurpation  on  their  liberty  by  a  centralized 
Cushite  power  was  more  than  compensated  in  their 
view  by  the  glory  which  redoimded  to  them  from 
his  conquest  of  Asshur.  Their  king,  the  Sheykh  of 
Cush,  had  become  the  Assyrian  head,  the  Osir' :  and 
all  that  was  achieved  both  then  and  afterwards  by 
the  Osir',  was  achieved  by  their  king,  the  native  head 
of  their  tribes,   the  illustrious    Sheykh   of   Cush  I 

'  See  above,  p.  298.  »  Diodor.  i.  22. 

*  Diodor.  i.  50.  *  Diodor.  i.  15  and  45. 

•  "Chron.  Pasch."  ed.  Ducange,  fol.  Par.  1688,  pp.  28,  36. 
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Exploits  exceeding  fable,  rollicking  expeditions  to  far 
India,  things  wonderful,  surpassing  what  is  human  ! 
Great  as  he  was  as  the  Sesak-Khdsis,  or  Sheykh  of 
Cush,  he  had  risen  to  something  more  divine  as  the 
Osiris,  and  he  became  altogether  deified  in  their 
remembrance  of  him  when  departed.  In  later  times 
the  separation  and  independence  of  the  monarchy  of 
Egypt,  put  out  of  view  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  title  originated,  and  left  the  Egyptian  Osiris  a 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  person.  One  of  the 
Egyptian  months  preserved  his  name  and  memory 
under  the  form  Athur,  and  was  held  sacred  to  him, 
thus  marking  the  original  connexion  of  the  name 
with  Assur  or  Assyria  •. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  tables  contained  in  the 
last  Chapter,  it  will  be  found  that  the  date  to  which 
the  whole  converging  evidence  has  conducted  us  for 
the  termination  of  the  semi-divine  kings  of  Manetho, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  human  kingdom  in 
the  person  of  Menfis,  or  Nimrod,  was  the  year  of  the 
death  of  the  patriarch  Eber.  The  disruption  and 
dispersion  of  mankind  at  Babel  had  some  time  pre- 
ceded; for  Phaleg,  within  whose  time  it  occurred, 
died  before  his  father  Eber  as  much  as  ninety-one 
years,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Scripture 
which  we  have  exhibited.  But  the  abortive  design 
of  the  builders  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of,  and  resumed  on  other  principles  by 

*  ^'  Mense  Athjr  periise  Osiridem  dicunt,  quando  Nilus  recedit 
et  solum  nudatur."  Plutarch.  '^  de  Iside  et  Osiride,"  p.  366 ;  cited 
in  Valpy's  edition  of  Jablonski's  Glossary,  in  Steph.  "  Thesaur." 
p.  ccv.  AthjT  was  also  the  name  of  a  cow,  sacred  to  the  Egyptian 
Venus ;  lo,  or  Isis,  herself  being  represented  with  a  cow's  horns. 
For  their  golden-haired  Venus  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but 
recalls  her  foreign  birth  in  her  name,  as  the  beautiful  Athyrian, 

p  f 
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Nimrod;  for  the  be^nning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel.  The  death  of  the  aged  patriarch  Eber 
removed  an  obstacle  to  ambition,  renewed  the 
question  of  patriarchal  precedence,  and  advanced 
Nimrod,  a  descendant  of  Cush,  one,  if  not  two,  steps 
in  the  pretension  to  patriarchal  seniority. 

Some  illustration  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of 
the  sort  of  enterprises  of  ambition  and  spohation,  in 
which  the  great  Osirian  empire  was  founded  and 
advanced,  may  be  derived  from  the  later,  but  still 
parallel  and  suggestive,  descriptions  which  are 
preserved  to  us  incidentally  in  the  book  of  Job,  in 
which  the  ancient  prophet-poet,  or  his  later  inter- 
preter and  editor,  generally  reputed  to  be  Moses, 
displays  the  noblest  stores  of  information,  and  a 
culture  of  mind  worthy  of  one  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  time,  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had 
operated,  and  exalted  knowledge  to  be  the  handmaid 
of  divine  truth.  Not  only  moral  truth  is  nobly 
treated  of,  but  natural  history  and  science  are  there 
found  worthily  represented  :  and  the  animals  and 
the  constellations  mentioned  are  respectively  charac- 
teristic of  the  region  and  the  time.  The  crocodile 
and  Behemoth,  or  elephant,  are  described,  the  latter 
as  frequenting  the  Jordan ',  the  war-horse,  the  wild 
ass,  the  ostrich  of  the  desert,  the  peacock,  the  lion, 
the  rhinoceros.  The  zodiacal  constellations  of  the 
four  seasons,  which  are  in  quadrature,  are  so  noticed 
as  to  indicate  a  detailed  and  observant  familiarity 
with  the  starry  heavens :  and  the  way  in  which  this 
terrestrial  globe  is  poised  in  the  void  of  space,  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  strictly  conformable  to  truth : 
**  He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing." 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  authorship  and  date 

'  '*  He  trusieth  that  he  oaq  draw  iif>  Jordan  Into  his  month." 
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of  that  book ;  and  it  may  be  proper,  in  passing, 
briefly  to  notice  the  questions.  The  general  verdict 
of  antiquity,  Jewish  and  Christian,  as  well  as  of  a 
preponderance  of  the  best  modern  commentators,  is 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Moses  was,  if  not  the 
author,  the  interpreter  of  the  book,  and  author  of 
some  parts.  An  ancient  note,  appended  at  the  close 
of  the  Septuagint  translation,  says  that  the  book  of 
Job  is  an  interpretation  of  an  older  Syrian  original. 
Origen,  in  his  work  against  Celsus  *,  says  that  the 
book  is  older  even  than  Moses ;  and  a  commentary 
on  Job,  attributed  to  Origen,  worthy  of  his  genius, 
and  published  with  his  works  in  a  Latin  translation, 
though  questioned  as  to  its  authenticity  on  slight 
grounds*,  affirms  that  the  book  was  interpreted, 
^d  in  some  respects  modified,  by  Moses,  from  an 
earlier  Syrian  original,  and  that,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  \  it  was  applied  by  him 
to  console  the  Israelites  under  their  oppressions  and 
long  trial  of  patience  in  Egypt :  consequently,  we 
may  infer  from  this  author,  it  was  so  applied  by 
Moses  before  his  mission  for  their  release,  and  so 
either  before  his  flight,  which  the  statement  rather 
supposes,  or  during  his  exile  in  Midian.  A  similar 
view,  except  as  regards  the  question  of  an  earlier 
original,  is  placed  among  the  marginal  references  of 
our  English  authorized  version.  But  in  attributing 
the  authorship  to  Moses,  as  is  there  done,  it  is  not 
meant  that  he  had  no  earlier  materials  before  him ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  calling  it  an  interpretation 
from  a  Syrian  original,  it  is  not  intended  that  all 
portions  of  the  book  are  an  interpretation ;  but  the 

'  Lib.  vi.  p.  806,  ed.  Speacer.  Camb. 

*  See  Dnpin. 

^  '*  Jnyenimus  in  aiitiqiiorum  dictii«." 
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prose  narrative  may  be,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the 
author  of  the  commentary  above  mentioned,  to  have 
been,  by  the  hand  of  the  editor,  Moses.  Again, 
the  interpreting  might  be  not  like  translating  fix)m  a 
foreign  tongue,  but  from  an  older,  and  in  some 
respects  diflFerent,  form  of  the  same  language;  in 
which  the  interpreter  might  judiciously  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  diction  and  even  spelling, 
leaving  such  archaisms  as  were  intelligible  and 
graceful,  altering  and  modifying  where  necessary; 
like  one  interpreting  some  very  old  and  half  obsolete 
JEnglish  poem  for  an  English  audience. 

The  same  general  view  is  also  in  correspondence 
with  the  critical  opinion  of  Huetius  *,  of  Michaelis, 
Kennicott,  the  president  Goguet',  Bishop  Lowth, 
Dr.  Magee  *,  not  to  mention  inferior  commentators. 
Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Bishop  Warburton,  and  Gesenius, 
tried  to  establish  a  late  date  of  production,  such  as 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  more  recent  critics 
have  not  approved  their  reasoning ;  and  opinion  is 
travelling  back  towards  the  older  and  sounder  view. 
Dr.  Hengstenberg,  in  his  article  on  Job  in  Kitto's 
"**  Biblical  CyclopaBdia,"  thinks  the  date  of  the  book 
to  be  between  the  period  of  the  prophets  Samuel  and 
Isaiah ;  but  he  rejects  an  earlier  date,  chiefly  on  an 
opinion  which  rests  on  no  ground  whatsoever  except 
his  own  dictum,  namely,  that  a  moral  poem,  such  as 
this,  of  a  reflecting  and  inquiring  character,  could 
!not  have  been  produced  in  the  patriarchal  period  1 
No  more  arbitrary  assumption  has  been  put  forth. 
Professor    Plumptre,   following  to    a  considerable 

•  Demonst.  "  Evang." 

'  Dissert.  II.  and  III.  appended  to  the  first  Tolume  of  his 
"  Origin  of  Laws,"  &c. 

*  Dissert,  in  vol.  ii.  of  work  on  the  "  Atonement." 
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degree  Hengstenberg's  general  limits  of  the  period, 
has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  book  came  in 
with  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  in  Solomon's  reign.  But  no  amount 
of  genius  can  render  this  latest  conjecture  as  pro- 
bable as  the  general  verdict  of  antiquity.  If  the 
Professor  supposes  it  to  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Gentiles  from  an  earlier  age,  the  safe  and  pure 
transmission  of  the  work  in  corrupted  and  idolatrous 
nations  was  less  hkely  than  in  Israel ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  its  preservation  is  thus 
increased  by  his  supposition.  The  family  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Israel,  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
attentive  to  early  records.  The  fact  that  Moses 
collected  and  preserved  even  slight  fragments  or 
antiquity,  appears  in  many  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  makes  it  not  supposable  that  such  a  noble  rehc 
of  antiquity,  if  known  in  his  age,  and  to  the  Midia- 
nites  or  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Arabia,  would 
be  neglected  by  him.  As  to  its  not  being  quoted  in 
any  book  earlier  than  the  Psalms,  it  was  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  it  should  be  much  quoted  in  the 
law ;  and  it  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  history  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel. 

Nevertheless  the  statement  has  been  too  rashly 
accepted  by  Professor  Plumptre,  that  there  is  no 
allusion  to  it  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Moses. 
Job  informs  us  that  the  rock  yielded  him  a  spring  of 
native  mineral  oil  (ch.  xxix.  6) — "  The  rock  poured 
me  out  rivers  of  oil."  Moses  makes  a  metaphorical 
application  of  the  thought  derived  thence :  Deut. 
xxxii.  13 — "  He  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the 
rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  roch.**  No  such  literal 
circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and 
the  source  of  the  metaphor  is  explained  only  by  the 
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book  of  Job.  With  this  fact  before  him  the  reader 
may  compare  for  himself,  Job  xi.  18, 19,  with  Levit. 
xxvi.  5,  6;  Job  xi.  20,  with  Levit.  xxvi-  16,  and 
Deut.  xxviii.  65 ;  Job  viii.  8,  with  Dent,  xxjdi.  7 ; 
Job  X.  4,  with  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  Job  v.  18,  with  Deut* 
xxxii.  39 ;  Job  v.  14,  and  xii.  25,  with  Deut.  xxviii. 
29 ;  Job  vii.  4,  with  Deut.  xxviii.  67 ;  Job  xv.  18, 
19,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  I  think  it  Hkely  that  the 
mention  of  the  spring  of  mineral  oil  which  has  been 
noticed,  indicates  the  period  of  Job  to  have  been 
probably  prior  to  the  Judgment  of  Sodom  and  Gk>- 
morrah,  after  which  these  subterranean  oil-springs, 
in  process  of  time,  became  drained  into  that  burning 
reservoir. 

But  it  is  observable  that  the  names  of  places  and 
persons  which  are  introduced,  in  no  case  indicate  a 
later  time  than  that  of  Moses ;  that  they  are  names 
known  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  may  have  b^n 
names  in  use  before  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
there  first  given.  The  name  "  Job  "  itself  is  said  by 
Hebrew  tradition,  and  in  the  Septuagint  Appendix  to 
the  book,  to  be  a  later  form  of  the  name  "  Jobab;" 
which  appears  among  the  sons  of  Joktan,  son  of 
Eber,  and  might  recur  afterwards  in  his  family. 
Adam  is  mentioned  by  his  scriptural  name ;  whereas 
in  the  Gentile  traditions  we  have  found  the  first 
man  to  be  called  Horus^  or  Alorus.  The  fail  of  Adam 
is  alluded  to  %  a  very  marked  circumstance ;  and 
also  the  deluge ' ;  but  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 

*  Job  xxxi.  33 ;  xiii.  3,  4. 

*  Job  xii.  15,  and  xxii.  16.  In  the  eecond  of  these  places  the 
word  "flood"  is  rendered,  bj  the  Septuagint,  irorofios  Imp^ccDr, 
referring  to  the  overflow  of  a  river ;  and  its  use  in  that  verse 
may  be  parallel  to  Matt.  vii.  27,  containing  no  allusion  to  the 
Deluge. 
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Gomorrah  %  and  the  later  miraculous  events  of 
Israelite  history,  are  not  alluded  to.  The  fiery  de- 
struction of  Sodom  was  posterior  to  the  trials  of  Job, 
and  to  the  date  at  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is 
laid;  and  the  other  events,  as  well  as  the  giving  of  the 
law,  appear  to  be  unknown,  having  probably  not 
taken  place  even  at  the  date  of  the  interpretation  ^. 

'  The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  has  heen  erroneouslj 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  one  or  two  passages,  as  chap.  xxi. 
(y.  13,  17,  30?),  which  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
special  destruction:  chap,  zviii.  15,  '^Brimstone  shall  be  scat- 
tered upon  his  habitation ;"  in  which,  however,  the  LXX  saw  no 
allusion  to  it,  for  they  translate  icaracnrapA}(rovr(u  ra  €tnrp€inj 
avTov  0€u^y  **  His  comeliness  shall  be  sprinkled  with  brimstone," 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  sprinkling  dust  upon  the  head.  It 
may  be  doubt^l  whether  the  word  rendered  ''brimstone"  means 
that  in  all  cases.  Gesenius  takes  it  as  a  deriyatiye  from  Oophevj 
the  name  of  a  pine  or  fir-tree,  and  suggests  pitch ;  but,  if  from 
that  origin,  the  word  might  also  mean  wood-ashes  or  charcoal. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  unquestionably  the  substance  which  the 
dust  of  that  land  was  afterwards  predicted  to  become  (Isa.  xxxiy, 
9),  and  the  material  must  have  there  abundantly  existed.  The 
expression  seems  in  its  spirit  simply  to  be  the  converse  of ''  beauty 
for  ashes"  (Isa.  Ixi.  3).  Another  place  which  has  been  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  can  only  be  taken  so  by  a 
gross  misunderstanding.  It  is  ch.  xxviii.  5 :  ''As  for  the  earth, 
out  of  it  Cometh  forth  bread,  and  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were 
fire.  The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires,  and  it  hath 
dust  of  gold"  I  He  is  speaking  of  the  operations  of  mining  for 
gold  and  precious  stones  (comp.  v.  1  and  2)  ;  and  he  does  not  say 
fire,  but  something  of  a  fiery  brightness,  "  as  it  were  fire ;"  not 
iri^  but  cMTcl  irv/),  quasi  fire,  Tvpivo9,  sc.  Xtidoc  This  general 
description  is  given  by  Ezekiel  to  those  precious  gems  which 
were  emblematical  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel^  and  which,  with 
that  signification,  were  also  set  in  the  high  priest's  breastplate. 
"  Thou  hast  walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of 
fire^^ — \v  fiici^  XiOoxy  irvptvoiv. 

*  The  apparent  allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Job 
xxvi.  12,  "He  divideth  the  sea  by  His' power,  and  by  His  under* 
standing  He  smiteth  through  the  proud,"  dlsappeai-s  in  the  ren-* 
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The  President  Goguet  has  ingeniously  pointed  out 
an  astronomical  indication  of  the  time.  "  We  have 
seen,"  says  he,  "  that,  at  the  time  when  the  author 
wrote,  the  Pleiades  (Kimah)  foretold  the  return  of 
spring ;  and  we  know  that  the  ancients  determined 
the  seasons  by  the  hehacal  rising  and  setting  of 
cej-tain  constellations.  The  proper  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years.  Now 
supposing,  for  example,  that  the  star  named  Taigettay 
the  most  northern  of  the  six  stars  which  compose 
the  Pleiades,  was  then  precisely  in  the  colure  of  the 
equinoxes,  an  astronomical  calculation  would  fix  the 
epocha  of  Job  at  the  year  2136  before  the  Christian 
era  • ;"  an  epoch  which,  as  the  President  remarks,  is 
406  years  before  that  which  he  had  on  other  groimds 
assigned,  on  the  system  of  chronology  which  he 
followed;  but  which,  on  the  chronology  which  we 
have  now  demonstratively  established,  is  within  six 

dering  of  the  LXX ; — l(r)(yi  Karciravo-c  rrp^  OaXaaa-oa^y  cirum^/ii;  5c. 
lorpcdrai  to  lojro^, 

*  The  merit  of  this  ingenious  calculation  has  been  taken  from 
the  President  Goguet,  and  assigned  to  a  later  wnter  by  Dr.  Hales 
("  Chron."  ed.  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  56).  Dr,  H^les,  who  adopts  the 
principle,  maj  have  forgotten  the  source  from  which  in  earlier 
life  he  had  derived  it ;  for  he  puts  it  forth  as  a  discovery  of  his 
own,  which  he  was  surprised  afterwards  to  fmd  had  been  antici- 
pated by  a  learned  and  ingenious  Frenchman  Ducoutant^  in  a 
Thesis  published  at  Paris,  in  1765,  in  the  Sorbonne.  The 
English  translation  of  the  President  Groguet's  Origin  of  Laws, 
&c.,  was,  however,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1761,  containing 
his  dissertation  on  the  constellations  mentioned  in  Job,  the 
original  having  appeared  at  Paris  in  1758;  and  that  work  was 
\  not  scarce,  as  the  Thesis  referred  to  is  stated  to  have  been,  but 

generally  known  and  read.  In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  Dr. 
Hales  takes  the  star  Aldebaran  (the  Bull's  Eye),  instead  of  the 
Pleiades,  for  Kimah ;  but  the  evidence  of  antiquity,  as  Goguet 
had  shown,  is  in  favour  of  the  Pleiades,  from  which  he  measures. 
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years  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  accords  with  the 
period  of  the  patriarch  "  king  of  righteousness  and 
peace,"  to  whom  Abraham  gave  the  tenth  of  the 
spoils.  See  further  the  same  author's  "Dissertations 
on  the  Constellations,"  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Origin  of  Laws,'* 
&c. ;  and  compare  Bishop  Patrick's  "  Paraphrase  " 
of  Job  xxxviii.  31.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
Septuagint  either  omits  or  gives  an  erroneous  ren- 
dering of  the  word  which  we  correctly  translate 
"  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,"  contrasted  in 
the  next  clause  with  "  the  bands  of  Orion  (Kesil)." 
The  two  constellations  also  are  contrasted :  and  by 
Kesilj  which  is  translated  "  Orion  "  (suggested,  but 
erroneously,  by  his  belt).  President  Goguet,  follow- 
ing Aben-Ezra,  understands  rather  the  star  Cor 
Scorpionis,  also  called  Antares ;  and  he  quotes  Rabbi 
Levi  Ben-Gerson  for  the  general  sense,  that  it  refers 
to  a  southern  constellation,  introducing  the  colder 
season  when  the  trees  cease  to  bear  fruit ;  which  is 
agreeable  to  the  m,eaning  given  by  Bishop  Patrick, 
only  with  the  necessary  correction  of  the  particular 
constellation  named. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  that  four 
constellations  are  thus  specified  which  are  also  in 
quadrature  : 

"  Canst  thou  restrain  the  sweet  influences  of  Kimah  ?" 
— nD*3,  the  Pleiades  in  the  constellation  Taurus. 
"Or  loose  the  bands  of  Kesil?" —  ^^?,  obviously 
here  named  in  opposition  to  Kimah ;  the  equi- 
noctial nodus  in  Scorpio.  A  trace  of  the  name 
remains  in  the  Chaldean  name  of  a  month,  Kislev, 
answering  in  a  later  age  to  November  (Zech. 
vii.  1 ;  Neh.  i.  !)•  Comp.  plural,  Isa.  xiii.  10. 
"  Wilt  thou  bring  forth  Egypt's  Stae-signai/  in  its 
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season  ?  "—  J^^^i?,  Septuagint  Mal^ovfmd ;  not  a 
plural  noun,  for  it  is  construed  with  the  pro- 
noun in  the  singular,  but  a  word  compounded  of 
TXD   Egypt,   and  rtK  a  sign,  token,  or  pledge, 
hence  very  applicable  to  the  solstitial  signal  of 
the  Nile's  rising, — Leo*    (with  Suius  rising). 
It  is  expressed  in  Job  ix.  9  by  "  the  chambers 
of  the  south  wind,"  the  hottest  quarter. 
"Or  avenge*  the  Man  upon  his  Sons?" — that  is  "upon 
the  sons  of  men"  " The  Man"  is  Aquamus,  the 
winter  constellation,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the 
preceding,     tt^?  must  be  an  archaic  form  for 
^If ;  and  ^  for  ttf » « ;  left  in  this  proper  name. 
These  four  answer  to  the  four  faces  of  the  Cherub 
in  Ezekiel's  vision.  Ox;  Lion;    Sabaph  or  Eagle; 
and  Man.    (See  my  "  Gate  of  Prophecy,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
155 — 202.)     They  are  named  by  Job  not  in  con- 
secutive order,  but  in  their  opposition,  as  answering 
respectively  to  the  two   equinoctial,  and  the  two 
solstitial  constellations.      In  the  days  of  Job  they 
corresponded,  Kimah  to  the  Vernal  Equinox,  Kesil 
to  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  MAZOUfidrs  to  the  Summer 

• 

'  The  relation  of  MaiavpioO  to  the  zodiacal  constellations  is 
mentioned  hj  Chiysostom ;  and,  he  adds,  that  some  affirmed  the 
word  to  he  a  Hehrew  name  for  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star : — aXAoi  Bi 
ifMXTij  Ma{ov/><i>0  'K/SpaiKTiy  fily  ttvai  rrfv  Xc^iv,  mjfiAuvtw  Sk  iw 
aarp^v  kvvcl.     Cited  hy  Bos  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 

'  The  loss  of  the  astronomical  meaning  of  the  passage  led  to 
an  erroneous  analysis  of  this  word,  as  if  the  last  letter  were  a 
pronominal  affix.     It  should  prohahly  he  pointed,  DTUJ^,  as  the 

piel  of  Dra.     It  would  he  ahsurd  to  speak  of  one  star,  or  con- 

stellation,  as  the  father  of  seveitil  others. 

'  tf t^«  or  JOHj  is  found  written  for  tt^M  in  Ezek.  viii.  2,  and  is 

so  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  in  that  plaoe.     We  find  the  corre- 
sponding form  V^,  Joh  ix.  9.     Of  the  tendency  to  interchange 

y  and  U  thera  are  many  instances. 
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Solstice,  and  IfiH  to  tlie  Winter  Solstice.  And  the 
last  of  these,  "  the  Man,"  being  the  type  of  the 
severest  and  most  remorseless  season,  is  made 
poetically  to  bear  an  instructive  retributive  lesson 
upon  the  wickedness  and  hard-heartedness  of  *^  the 
sons  of  men/'  Thus  the  poet  Bums  draws  a  similar 
moral  from  *^  Chill  November's  surly  blast ;" — 

"  Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselyes 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  Mak,  whose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adoni, — 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn!*' 

On  the  whole  I  incline  to  think  that  the  book  is  of 
the  age  of  the  prophet  Abraham,  that  it  was  trans- 
mitted in  his  femily,  and  was  revised  and  edited  by 
Moses.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  one  person 
named  in  the  book  of  Job  who  in  several  instances 
gives  the  narrative  in  the  first  person,  as  if  he  were 
the  author ;  and  that  person  is  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Eam.  As  in 
chapter  xxxii.  v.  10 :  "  Theebfobe  I  said,  *  Hearken 
unto  me ;  I  also  will  show  mine  opinion.  Behold,  I 
waited  for  your  words ;  I  gave  ear  to  your  reasons 
whilst  ye  searched  out  what  to  say.  Yea,  I  attended 
unto  you,  and  behold  there  was  none  of  you  that 
convinced  Job,  or  that  answered  his  words :  lest  ye 
should  say.  We  have  found  out  wisdom.  God 
thrusteth  him  down,  not  man.  Now  he  hath  not 
directed  his  words  against  me :  neither  will  I  answer 
him    with    your    speeches.'       Thet  wbbb   amazed, 

THBT    answered   NO   MOBE  :     THEY    LEFT    OFF    SPEAKING* 

When  I  had  wafted  (fob  they  spake  not,  but  stood 
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STILL,  AND  ANSWERED  NO  MOBE  ;)  I  SAID,  *I  WILL  ANSWER 
ALSO  MY  PART,  I  ALSO  WILL   SHOW  MINE  OPINION.  ■  "      The 

narrator  here  speaks  in  the  first  person,  in  words 
which  are  not  part  of  the  dialogue ;  for  both  Job  and 
his  three  friends  are  spoken  of  in  the  third  person. 
Elihu  is  thus  plainly  the  narrator  or  writer.  He  was 
of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  of  which  Ab-Ram  was,  or 
became,  the  patriarch.  We  do  not  know  the  per- 
sonal name  of  that  prophet :  we  only  know  him  as 
Ab-Ram,  "  patriarch  of  Ram,"  and  afterwards,  "  Ab- 
raham," "  a  father  of  many  nations,"  to  which  his 
name  was  changed.  The  name  Elihu,  Wn^jJ,  seems, 
by  a  shght  and  perhaps  archaic  variation,  to  be  "  God 
IS  AND  SHALL  BE  "  (for  N'tiT  is  found  written  for  ^TT), 
a  name  very  suggestive  of  that  by  which  Jehovah 
afterwards  revealed  Himself.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Barachel  (God-hath-blessed),  of  the  town  or 
district  of  Buz,  a  name  suggestive  of  Abraham's 
kindred,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  known  among  the 
kindred  of  his  ancestors.  Compare  Gen.  x.  23 ; 
xxii.  21;  Job  i.  1.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase  accord- 
ingly affirms  Elihu  to  have  been  at  least  of  Abraham's 
kindred ;  and  with  the  facts  before  us  it  cannot  be 
thought  improbable  that  he  was  that  prophet- 
patriarch  himself. 

That  the  notices  of  the  state  of  society,  and  the 
enterprises  of  miUtary  spoilers,  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Job,  are  in  accordance  with  correct 
historical  information,  we  may  be  well  assured.  The 
first  marauding  exploits  of  mihtary  adventurers, 
when  society  was  yet  in  a  patriarchal  state,  and  had 
no  military  organization  to  oppose  to  them,  were 
only  robbery  and  murder.  "  The  oxen  were  ploughing, 
and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them:  and  the  Sabeans 
fell  upon  them,  and  took  them  away ;  yea,  they  have 
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slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  and 
X  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.'*  "  The 
Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the 
camels,  and  have  carried  them  away,  yea,  and  slain 
the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and  I  only 
am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee*.'*  "Some  remove 
the  landmarks,"  complains  Job,  "they  violently  take 
away  flocks  and  feed  thereof.  They  drive  away  the 
ass  of  the  fatheriess,  they  take  the  widow's  ox  for  a 
pledge.  They  turn  the  needy  out  of  the  way :  the 
poor  of  the  earth  hide  themselves  together.  Behold, 
as  wild  asses  in  the  desert,  go  they  forth  to  their 

work ;  rising  betimes  for  a  prey They  are  of 

those  that  rebel  against  the  light ;  they  know  not 
the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide  in  the  paths  thereof. 
The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  in  the  night  is  as  a  thief.  The  eye 
also  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  the  twilight,  saying, 
No  eye  shall  see  me,  and  disguiseth  his  face.  In 
the  dark  they  dig  through  houses  which  they  had 
marked  for  themselves  in  the  daytime :  they  know 
not  the  light."  The  results  of  these  enterprises 
were  already  marked,  even  in  the  time  of  Job,  by 
"  desolate  cities,  and  houses  which  no  man  inhabiteth, 
which  are  ready  to  become  heaps  *."  And  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  wickedness  and  injustice,  which 
had  often  been  exemplified;  had  much  to  do  with  the 
suggestion  of  those  questions  of  Divine  providence 
which  are  discussed  by  him  with  his  three  Mends. 
For  thus  the  tent  doors  of  the  patriarchs  furnished 
examples  of  noble  and  elevated  converse  in  which 
"  God  and  angel  guest "  found  welcome,  and  willing 
entertainment. 

The  gres^t  age  to  which  Job  and  his  contemporaries 

VJobi.  14,  17.  •  Job  XV.  28. 
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attained  •  may  serve  to  refer  his  commencement  to 
the  period  of  Abraham's  father,  or  even  grandfather, 
his  life  continuing  also  contemporaneously  with 
Abraham's  and  his  sons',  f5pom  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  or  less  than  three  centuries,  after  the 
dispersion  from  Babel;  and  about  a  century  after 
the  close  of  Nimrod's  ambitious  career,  when  the 
restraint  imposed  by  that  conqueror's  established 
power  had  become  relaxed  in  the  hand  of  his  suc- 
cessors, but  the  bad  stimulus  of  example,  from  the 
success  of  his  adventurous  and  unscrupulous  course, 
remained.  For  Nimrod  doubtless  had  found  instru- 
ments of  his  ambition  from  among  men  similar  to 
those  who  are  so  described  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and 
he  partly  restrained,  partly  only  gave  direction  to 
their  lawlessness,  by  organizing  it.  The  unarmed 
state  of  the  nations  made  it  easy  for  a  strong  and 
enterprising  band  of  men,  trained  to  act  together, 
and  accustomed  to  the  perils  of  tiger  hunting,  to 
execute  even  distant  expeditions  and  to  return:  and 
those  immense  armies  which  afterwards  attended  the 
march  of  the  great  eastern  despots,  were  at  that 
earUer  period  equally  unnecessary  and  unknown. 
But  the  renown  of  their  expeditions  was  greater 
from  their  novelty,  and  from  the  great  extent  of 
conquests  over  which  a  comparatively  small  but  con- 
centrated and  intrepid  force  had  spread  the  terror  of 
their  arms.  As  late  as  the  age  of  Abraham  we  find 
armies  small,  but  the  extent  of  their  operations 
great  and  rapid.  In  his  days  we  read  of  the  march 
of  four  allied  chiefs  or. kings,  Tidal,  king  of  Gouim, 
or  nations.;  Chedarlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  the  chief 
leader ;  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  in  Mesopotamia^ 

•  Comp.  Job  i.  1—8;  xxix.  8,  21,  25;  xv.  10;  xlii.  13,  15,  16. 
The  fniit  of  his  body  was  equal  before  and  after  hiB  trial. 
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Babylonia,  or  Chaldea;  and  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar, 
supposed  to  be  also  in  Assyria,  and  possibly  the  same 
with  Thelassar,  2  Kings  xix.  12.  These  four  military 
leaders  had  defeated  and  plundered  all  the  strong 
nations  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  for  the  whole 
length  of  Palestine,  about  200  miles.  They  then 
proceeded  south,  and  defeated  the  Horites,  an  ancient 
and  warlike  people,  notwithstanding  that  they  in- 
habited the  strong  defensible  mountains  of  Seir  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  which  the  Edomites  afterwards 
placed  their  confidence;  and  then  they  proceeded 
still  further  south,  towards  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
unto  El-paran  "  which  is  by  the  wilderness  '*  (Gen. 
xiv.  6) ;  adjoining  the  wilderness,  namely,  of  Paran, 
where  the  Israelites  afterwards  were  encamped'.  The 
Septuagint  renders  El-Paran  the  Terebinth,  or  Oak 
of  Paran ;  and  Bos,  in  his  edition  of  that  version, 
subjoins  this  ancient  Scholium,  r/  irdXi9  avrij  tov  *Io5i8, 
This  is  the  city  of  Job.  From  El-paran  the  invading 
armies  under  Chedarlaomer  and  his  three  royal 
vassals  or  confederates,  returned  and  came  to  En- 
MiSHPAT  (the  well  of-  Justice)  which  is  Kadesh  ;  the 
same  which  Dean  Stanley  would  identify  with  Petra 
in  Idumea,  near  Mount  Hor,  the  mountain  of  the 
East.  From  thence  these  four  kings  or  military 
tyrants  smote  all  the  country  of  the  Ajnalekites,  and 
also  of  the  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazazon  Tamar, 
ver.  7;  and  attacked  and  plunderied  the  kings  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  who  had  some  time  before  broken 
from  their  recognition  of  allegiance  to  Chedarlaomer, 
and  had  formed  a  new  and  adverse  confederacy. 
After  this  the  invaders  retired  with  their  booty  and 
captives  by  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan;  since 
Abraham  saw  nothing  of  it,  but  learned  the  facts, 

^  Num.  xii.  16 ;  xiii.  2. 
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and  the  captivity  of  liis  kinsman^  Lot,  only  by  a  single 
fugitive^;  and  they  had  marched  above  200  miles 
northward  before  Abraham  overtook  them,  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Laish, 
afterwards  called  Dan  • ;  which  is  about  150  miles 
north  of  Salem  or  Jerusalem,  and  near  200  miles 
north  of  Hebron  and  the  plains  of  Mamre,  from 
which  Abraham  with  his  trained  servants,  joined  by 
some  volunteers  from  that  district,  had  marched  in 
pursuit  of  them.  Here  Abraham  divided  his  small 
force  into  several  detached  parties,  so  as  to  attack 
simultaneously  the  whole  encampment  of  the  enemy 
in  the  night,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  done 
principally  with  his  own  men^  The  discomfiture  of 
the  enemy  was  sudden  and  complete,  and  he  pursued 
them  unto  Hobah  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus.  Hobah  is  situated  about  forty-five  miles 
beyond  Laish.  The  kings  were  slain,  and  the  booty 
and  the  captives  recovered  *. 

The  extent  and  celerity  of  these  operations  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  military  force,  which  had  not  yet 
grown  to  the  enormous  proportions  of  the  Oriental 
armies  of  a  later  age.  But  the  subordinate  kings, 
or  Sheykhs,  resembled  feudal  barons,  each  from  his 
city  ruling  the  surrounding  territory  as  a  king,  but 
yielding  allegiance  to  one  supreme  chief,  to  whom 
the  general  hegemony  was  conceded,  and  whom  all 
were  expected  to  support  with  a  body  of  armed  re- 
tainers on  any  call.  Suddenness,  celerity,  and  concen- 
tration of  force,  supplied  the  place  of  numbers.  News 

'  Compare  this  circumstance  repeatedly  occurring  in  Job  i. 

•  Ver  1,  compared  with  Judges  xviii.  29. 

^  Ver.  14,  15.    Compare  the  nightly  discomfiture  of  Midian  bj 
Gideon  and  his  three  hundred. 

*  Gen.  xiv.  17. 
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did  not  travel  as  now;  preparations  were  few,  and  the 
first  warning  of  danger  might  be  given  by  the  enemy 
at  the  gate.  Esau  in  a  later  age,  by  his  skill  and 
daring  as  a  hunter,  raised  himself  soon  to  be  the 
independent  leader  of  four  hundred  men,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  a  considerable  military  power ;  and 
he  illustrates  on  a  smaller  scale  the  earUer  rise,  and 
the  easier  and  more  splendid  success,  of  Nin-merod 
or  Nimrod. 

The  great  Assyrian  empire,  which  thus  received 
its  first  remote  commencement,  has  not  only  left  its 
vestiges  in  traditionary  fragments  t)f  history,  but 
probably  affords  the  true  explanation  of  some  facts 
which  otherwise  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for.  The  influence  of  that  great  union  of 
many  tribes  and  nations  in  one  vast  confederation, 
under  one  imperial  hegemony,  imprinted  itself  upon 
their  languages,  and  what  in  this  respect  has  often 
mythically  been  ascribed  to  race,  is  greatly  o^ving 
to  unity  of  civilization  and  polity.  The  conquer- 
ing dynasty  was  Hamite ;  while  Assur  was  of  the 
progeny  of  Shem.  An  assimilation  of  language 
between  these  two,  so  that  many  Hamite  Abyssinian 
and  Ethiopic  tribes  should  be  marked  by  Semitic 
characteristics  of  speech',  was  not  unnatural.  There 
was  however  another  extensive  range  of  tribes  and 
nations,  which  became  subject  to  the  Assyrian  supre- 
macy, neither  Hamite  nor  Semitic,  but  Japhetian. 
That  an  assimilation  of  language  should  take  place  and 
be  preserved  among  these  one  with  another,  though 
continuing  to  vary  in  their  original  structure  of 
speech  from  the  Semitic  type,  might  also  be  expected 
from  their  extended  intercourse  of  law,  commerce, 

*  See  Professor  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  the  "  Science  of 
Language,"  6th  edit.  p.  315. 
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religion,  poetical  literature,  and  general  polity, 
Thus  naturally  arose  in  the  great  Assyrian  polity 
two  great  classes  of  languages,  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  in  their  general  structure;  while  a  third  class, 
belonging  to  outljdng  nations,  which  had  not  the 
same  political  bond  of  unity  either  with  one  another 
or  with  these,  nor  the  same  causes  operating  to  pre- 
serve any  resemblance  or  mutual  understanding  of 
speech,  proceeded  unarrested  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  change,  corruption  and  divergence,  and  are  said 
to  agree  in  nothing  but  total  dissimilarity,  both  among 
themselves,  and:  from  the  two  classes  above  men- 
tioned. In  many  interesting  reasonings  upon  the 
science  of  language,  the  influence  of  political  causes, 
though  not  denied,  has  not  suflBciently  been  taken 
into  account.  And  much  has  been  attributed  to  a 
mythical  "  Aryan  race  *,"  which  ought  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  great  Assyrian,  or, 
by  its  softened  name,  Athyrian,  Ayrian,  or  Acrian 
polity,  which  extended  itself  over  so  great  a  portion 
of  Asia  with  part  of  Europe  and  Eastern  Africa,  and 
which  tended  to  form  in  its  various  nations  the  two 
main  classes  of  languages  which  have  been  mentioned, 
as  recognized  by  the  most  learned  in  this  department 
of  study.  In  regard  to  language,  the  influence  of 
polity  and  civilization  is  more  powerful  than  that  of 
race.  And  it  is  not  the  Erse  language  which  is  now 
propagated  by  the  Irish  race  in  America ;  they  even 
conspire  against  the  Sassenach  in  common  EngUsh ! 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  their  race  to  be 
Anglo-Saxon.     The  same  error  is  implied  in  speak- 

*  How  alight  the  groimds  are  on  which  this  mythical  race  has 
heen  called  into  theoretical  existence,  may  be  learned  from  the 
most  which  Professor  Max  MUller  has  been  able  to  offer  in  evi- 
denco  of  it.     Lectures,  as  above,  pp.  266 — 280. 
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ing  of  the  great  Aryan  race.  And  the  name  Aryan 
is  not  even  properly  distinctive  of  the  one  class  from 
the  other. 

At  the  period  of  Abraham's  going  down  into 
Egypt,  and  for  some  years  after  his  return  thence, 
the  aspect  of  Southern  Palestine  was  materially 
different  from  its  present  state.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  of  any  salt  lake  existing  in  that 
place,  nor  of  any  salt  and  sterile  region  there  j  but 
it  was  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  hke  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar ' :  and  the  salt  sea, 
when  it  is  afterwards  mentioned,  is  mentioned  as 
occupying  the  site  of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Yet  the 
Jordan  was  there ;  and  as  the  present  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  is  said  to  be  more  than  1300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Jordan,  according  to 
present  conditions,  could  not  have  found  any  outlet. 
There  is  indication,  however,  at  the  northern  end, 
that  the  level  is  not  now  the  same  as  it  was  even  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  For  in  the  deep  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  the  water  has  descended  quite  below 
the  foot  of  the  steep,  down  which  the  Gadarene  herd 
of  swine  ran  violently  into  the  lake  and  perished  in 
the  waters ;  and  there  is  now  no  part  of  the  lake  in 
which  the  surrounding  chffs  or  slopes  dip  right  into 
the  water,  but  a  dry  level  beach  of  more  or  less 
width  stretches  round  it  on  every  side*.  The  long 
valley  of  the  Arabah  stretching  down  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to.  the  top  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  on  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Red  Sea,  seems, 
in  all  things  except  the  level,  as  if  it  had  once  formed 
the  continuation  of  the  original  valley  of  the  Jordan, 

*  Gen.  xiv.  3. 

•  Stanley,  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  chap.  x. 

o  g  2 
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and  had  furnished  the  channel  of  its  outlet  to  the 
sea.  Dean  Stanley  tells  us  that  the  w^ater-shed  in 
that  valley  is  now  almost  midway  between  the  two 
seas,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
Arabah  flow  thence  northward  into  the  Dead  Sea '. 
Nevertheless,  the  altered  circumstances  only  show 
us  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  destruction  which 
overwhelmed  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Before  that 
catastrophe  the  altered  level  of  the  country  had  not 
interfered  with  the  onward  flow  of  the  magnificent 
river,  which  spread  verdure  and  fertihty  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  long  mountain  gorge  of  the 
Arabah,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  to  eight  miles 
or  more  *.  The  elephant  at  that  time  frequented  its 
southern  portion,  the  mountains  brought  him  forth 
food,  he  reposed  under  shady  groves,  and  is  described 
in  the  book  of  Job  as  "  trusting  that  he  can  draw  up 
Jordan  into  his  mouth  • :"  and  the  crocodile  or  aK- 
gator^  sunned  himself  upon  its  banks,  near  its  mouth 
at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  as  he  now  does 
on  the  Nile  or  in  the  Hoogley.  But  there  was  that 
in  the  configuration  of  the  country  which  prepared 
it  for  judgment  on  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Their  Tophet  was  ordained  of  old.  The  fertile  plains 
of  Siddim  were  the  central  basin  of  an   extensive 

'  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  chap.  vii.  p.  291. 

•^Ibid. 

'  Job  xl.  23.  This  point  in  the  description  of  the  Behemoth 
marks  it  distinctly  as  the  elephant.  There  is  another  structniid 
peculiarity  which  is  also. perfectly  decisive:  ver.  16;  "His  force 
(I'^K)  is  in  the  navel  or  centre  of  his  belly."  Naturalists  inform 
us  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  generative  structure  of  the  elephant 
differing  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  especially  in  the  female. 
Compare  Gen.  xlix.  3,  Deut.  xxi.  17,  for  the  use  of  this  word 
«*  strength." 

'  Job  xli.  14—17. 
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tract  of  country  abounding  in  petroleum  and  mineral 
oil,  of  which  there  were  springs  among  the  rocks  of 
Idumea,  and  Job  mentions  one  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood,— "The  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil*." 
But  the  subterranean  flow  seems  to  have  found  its 
main  basin  and  outlet  in  the  valley  of  Siddim,  which 
was  "  ftdl  of  sKme-pits ',"  and  therefore  doubtless  in 
communication  with  the  underground  feeding  chan- 
nels of  an  extensive  range  of  country ;  for  so  great 
an  accumulation  in  one  vale  could  not  otherwise  be 
accounted  for.  When,  therefore,  the  fiery  judgment 
of  God  descended  upon  the  cities  of  the  plain,  from 
which  Lot  had  by  the  Divine  warning  been  dehvered, 
and  it  rained  upon  them  "  fire  and  brimstone,  storm 
and  tempest*,"  the  thunderbolts,  or  a  meteoric  shower 
of  sulphureous  fire-balls,  beyond  all  doubt  set  fire 
to  these  springs  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  and  mineral 
oil,  the  highly  inflammable,  and  in  some  cases 
violently  explosive,  nature  of  which  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  proved  by  many  accidents  within 
recent  experience  or  memory  *.     And  the  wind  blow- 

'  Job  xxix.  6.  *  Gen.  xiv.  10.  *  Ps.  xi.  6.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22. 
'  A  melancholy  instance,  resulting  fatally,  was  recorded  in  the 
newspapers  of  March  19,  1868,  in  which  the  following  facts 
were  ascertained  on  the  inquest : — ^A  woman,  residing  at  Charles- 
street,  Oakley-street,  Lambeth,  on  rotuiiiing  home,  was  about  to 
get  the  naphtha  lamp  prepared,  and  sent  her  child  to  fetch  a 
large  tin  vessel  containing  about  half  a  gallon  of  naphtha.  When 
he  gave  it  to  her  she  placed  it  on  the  hob,  there  being  only  a 
small  fire  in  the  grate  at  the  time.  The  lamp  was  then  got,  and 
she  proceeded  to  unscrew  the  top  of  it,  preparatory  to  filling  it. 
The  child  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  fire  to  watch  her  filling  the 
lamp.  The  other  children  were  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Sud- 
denly the  naphtha  can  blew  up,  and  a  sheet  of  fiame  burst  out  of 
it,  and  the  child  found  himself  surrounded  by  fire  that  rolled  over 
the  fioor  on  all  sides.  The  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  the 
husband   was  recalled  from  his  occupation.     lie  found  liis  wife 
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ing  the  burning  petroleum  about,  "  all  the  land  of 
the  plain  "  speedily  caught  fire ;  so  that  as  Abraham 

lying  on  the  floor  with  the  flames  of  naphtha  leaping  up  from 
her,  and  his  three  children  standing  terrified,  with  their  clothes 
and  even  their  hair  on  fire,  and  he  received  serious  injury  from 
the  fire  in  carrying  them  out.  The  vessel  containing  the  naphtha 
was  found  afterwards  in  two  pieces  that  seemed  to  have  been 
separated  by  a  knife.  The  seams  were  sound  and  uninjured. 
The  wife  and  one  son  lost  their  lives. 

A  still  more  recent  and  fatal  instance,  not  of  an  explosive 
nature,  but  of  rapid  if  not  instantaneous  ignition,  is  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  all,  in  the  case  of  the  Railway  Accident  at  Abergele, 
on  August  20,  1868,  resulting  from  a  mineral  oil  distilled  from 
coal  or  shale.  From  the  evidence  giv.en,  it  appeared  that  at  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  the  oil  becomes  dan- 
gerously inflammable,  and  that  when  burned  in  a  large  quantity  it 
throws  off  a  heavy  volume  of  suffocating  smoke,  containing  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  oil  volatilized  and  unconstmied.  Thirty-three  lives 
were  lost  in  that  accident,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  lost  by 
suffocation  with  the  fumes  before  the  actual  flames  reached  them. 
The  quantity  of  the  oil  was  1500  gallons,  and  it  was  all  burned. 
Water  cast  on  the  flames  did  not  extinguish  them,  but  rather 
spread  them,  the  burning  oil  floating  on  it. 

Another  accident  similar  to  the  first  occurred  still  later  at 
Washington  village,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  from  an  oil  which 
was  called  "Diamond  oil,"  the  specific  nature  of  which,  and 
whether  it  was  distilled  from  the  substances  called  "black 
diamonds,"  namely,  coal^  was  not  at  the  time  ascertained.  The 
case  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  September  19, 1868.  An 
earthenware  jar  containing  the  oil  was  temporarily  put  under  the 
table,  where  it  got  accidentally  kicked  over  and  broken,  as  the 
family  were  at  dinner ;  the  oil  spread  over  the  flooi*,  and  flowed 
towards  the  fire-place,  and  there  it  got  ignited,  exploded  slightly, 
and  suddenly  enveloped  the  whole  place  and  its  unhappy  inmates 
in  a  red  mass  of  violent  flames.  Four  or  five  persons  lost  their 
lives. 

The  explosive  quality  of  petroleum  under  some  conditions  may 
explain  what  is  said  in  that  ancient  Jewish  tale  of  the  CaptiWty, 
which  we  liavc  in  the  Apociyphal  book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
in  which  the  image  of  the  Dragon  is  represented  to  have  been 
blown  to  pieces  by  a  ball,  concocted  of  three  ingredients,  and 
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looked  upon  it  in  the  early  morning,  from  the  place 
where  he  had  stood  the  day  previous  before  the  Lord 
near  Hebron  **,  he  beheld  the  smoke  of  the  country 
going  up  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  Hebron  is 
about  fifteen  miles,  as  the  bird  flies,  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  now  occupies  the  former 
plain ;  but  it  is  likely  that  at  that  distance  the  heat 
and  smoke,  and  noisome  vapours  of  the  burning  were 
felt  injuriously ;  for  he  immediately  removed  thence 
(though  it  was  the  spot  which  he  had  chosen  at  the 
time  of  his  parting  company  with  Lot  on  his  coming 
up  out  of  Egypt,  and  where  he  had  since  resided  for 
twenty-two  years  ')  ;  and  he  journeyed  towards  the 

placed  in  its  mouth.  The  three  materials  are  called  ttiWo,  pitch, 
petroleum,  ariapj  hard  fat,  and  rpix^?,  hair.  The  two  last  have  no 
explosive  quality ;  and,  if  taken  literally,  the  only  use  of  the 
hair  must  have  heen  to  bind  the  materials  together  by  a  substance 
in  itself  sufficiently  combustible.  I  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  there  may  not  be  some  of  the  mystery  and  concealment 
which  was  customary  as  to  chemical  secrets ;  and  whether  the 
oTcop  may  not  here  chemically  designate  the  stick  of  sulphur, 
which  melts  like  fat,  and  has  the  light  yellow  colour  resembling 
very  rich  fat.  And  whether  the  Tptx^s  may  not  bo  a  term  of 
craft  to  designate  nitre,  which  grows  like  a  white  Hoss  or  fine 
hair  upon  old  compos  and  on  walls,  &c.  Roger  Bacon  similarly 
concealed  his  discovery  of  gunpowder  by  a  transposition  of  tlie 
letters  of  carhonum  pulvere  (charcoal).  "  8ed  tamen  salis  petrao 
luru  mope  can  vbre  (carhonum  pulvere)  et  sulphuris ;  et  sic  faeies 
tonitrum  et  corruscationem,  si  scias  artificiura."  Cited  in  Heniy's 
"Britain,"  B.  iv.  ch.  v.  §  1.  But  in  the  ball  which  destroyed 
the  image  of  the  Dragon,  petroleum  appears  instead  of  the  third 
material.  Ordinary  petroleum,  sulphur,  and  nitre,  mixed  in  equal 
proportions,  will  not  fulminate ;  but  by  some  process  of  distillation, 
or  other  preparation  or  composition  of  the  petroleum,  the  ex- 
plosive quality  might  probably  be  developed.  It  has  l>een  gai<i 
that  petroleum  was  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  Fenian  blowing 
down  of  the  wall  of  Clerkenwell  Prison. 

•  Gen.  xix.  27,  28;  xviii.  1,  16;  xiii.  18. 

'  Gen.  xiii.  18;  xiv.  13;  xvi.  3;  xvii.  25;  xviii.  1. 
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south  country,  and  dwelt  between  Kadesh  and  Shur, 
and  sojourned  in  Gerar  • :  on  which  occasion  he  was 
for  the  first  time  brought  in  contact  with  the 
PhiUstines,  among  whom  he  felt  even  his  hfe  inse- 
cure. The  fire  was  of  an  intense  and  inextinguish- 
able kind  from  the  very  nature  of  the  material ;  and 
when  once  the  plain  was  in  flames,  it  was  fed  by 
the  oil,  naphtha,  and  petroleum  supplies  of  a  vast 
tract,  which,  the  deeper  it  burned,  drained  the  more 
copiously  into  it;  and  as  the  surface  was  calcined 
and  fell  in,  the  horrors  of  the  basin  revealed  them- 
selves in  a  vast  gulf  of  flaming  petroleimi,  "  a  lake 
burning  with  fire  and  brimstone."  The  fiery  element, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  from  its  nature  and 
situation,  in  some  places  poured  into  the  Jordan, 
and  floating  on  its  surface,  carried  the  unextin- 
guished flames  along,  like  the  fiery  stream  of  Pyri- 
phlegethon,  into  the  opening  of  the  long  valley  of 
Idumea ;  and  by  the  literal  reaUty,  suggested  the 
prophetic  description  of  the  land,  whose  streams 
"  shall  be  turned  into  pitch  •,  and  the  dust  thereof 
into  brimstone,  and  the  soil  thereof  into  burning 
pitch,  which  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor  day, 
but  its  smoke  go  up  for  ever ;  and  from  generation 


•  Gen.  XX.  1 ;  xxi.  31,  33,  34 ;  xxii.  19. 

"  Three  words  are  used  in  different  parts  of  Scripture,  ail 
translated  ao-t^a^ros  by  the  Septuagint,  or  put  in  conjunction  with 
it.    "193,  Gen.  vi.  14 ;  lOH,  Gen.  xi.  3  ;  xiv.  10 ;  jlST,  Exod.  ii.  3, 

V  T   •• 

put  in  combination  with  the  preceding — jlB^^'^  "10113,  Karixpurov 

avnjv  aa<f>aXToirCa'(rYj.  The  last  of  these  Hebrew  words  is  that 
used  by  Isaiah  in  this  passage,  rendered  by  the  LXX  wiVo-o, 
pitch.  The  explosive  material  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  also 
called  so  in  the  Greek  ;  and  the  reader  will  of  course  understand 
that  it  was  naphtha  or  petroleum  (the  naluraly  not  the  artificial^ 
pitch),  that  the  prophet  spoke  of  as  flowing  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
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to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste  * ;"  images  whicli  are 
unquestionably  taken  from  tlie  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  which  reveal  to  us  the  over- 
whelming extent  and  duration  of  that  tremendous 
judgment.  Moses  also  describes  it  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  for  warning  of  judgment  after  the 
same  ensample, — "the  whole  land  brimstone,  salt, 
and  burning,  that  is  not  sown  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom, 
and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  which  the 
Lord  overthrew  in  His  anger  and  in  His  wrath  ^"  So 
St.  Jude  also  speaks  of  these  cities,  as  "  set  forth  for 
an  ensample,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire."  The  terror  of  the  spreading  and  unquench- 
able burning  was  such,  that  Lot  feared  to  remain  at 
the  city  of  Bela  or  Zoar,  though  spared  to  him  by 
the  gracious  promise  of  the  Lord,  but  went  up  into 
the  mountain  and  dwelt  in  a  cave,  where  the  stores 
of  the  deserted  Bela  might  serve  him  for  supplies  : 
and  there  the  desolation  and  the  awful  and  ceaseless 
spectacle  of  the  conflagration  impressed  his  daughters 
with  the  idea  that  the  final  conflagration  of  the  world 
was  come,  and  they  alone  with  their  father  lefb  alive 

'  Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  10. 

*  The  origin  of  the  salt  of  this  region  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
parallel  formation  of  salt,  or  sal  ammoniac,  which  is  found  on  the 
surface  and  sides  of  the  openings  of  Etna  and  other  burning 
mountains  after  their  eruptions.  This  salt  makes  a  very  various 
appearance  in  many  cases :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  large  thick 
cakes,  sometimes  in  a  thin  powder  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  stones.  It  is  a  concrete  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
vitriol,  bu]*ned  and  sublimed  together ;  Borelli  found  once  a  vast 
quantity  of  this  salt  on  Mount  Etna,  and  tried  many  experiments 
on  it ;  from  whence  he  concluded,  that  it  is  so  far  from  occasion- 
ing the  explosions  of  that  mountain,  that  it  does  not  exist  in  it, 
but  is  foimcd  in  the  burning.  "  Encycl.  Brit.*'  and  "  Phil. 
Trans."  No.  100. 
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of  mankind.     The  continuance  and  spread  of  that 
dreadfiil  and  protracted  judgment  had,  I  doubt  not, 
its  part  some  years  later  in  the  heart-rending  and 
soid-searching  temptation  of  Abraham,  when  God 
did  try  him  whether  he  was  prepared  to  oflFer  the 
last  and  most  awfiil  of  propitiations,  to  appease  the 
most  awful  living  manifestation  of  the  fiery  wrath  of 
God  upon  the   ungodliness   of   men;    from  which 
sacrifice  when  he  had  prepared  to  yield  it,  the  Lord 
restrained  him^.      A  solemn,   prophetic,  and   also 
most  seasonable  lesson  was  given  by  that  mysterious 
trial  of  the  patriarch's  faith ; — solemn,  as  testing  the 
extent  of  the  patriarch's  devotedness  of  heart  and 
confidence   in   God ;    prophetic,    as   foreshadowing 
God's  voluntary  sacrifice  of  His  beloved  Son  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind ;  and  at  the  same  time  sea- 
sonable, as  putting  an  express  restraint  and  prohi- 
bition on  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.     For  as  our 
Lord,  with  a  view  to  put  an  emphatic  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  the  sword  for  the  service  of  His  religion, 
directed  the  disciples  to  take  with  them  the  two 
swords  which  were  at  hand,  which  furnished  thus 
the  occasion  of  His  peremptory  injunction  to   St. 
Peter,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath,  for  aU 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword ;"  so 
here  the  preparation  of  the  human  victim,  the  altar, 
the  wood,  and  the  knife,  and  the  faith  of  the  patriarch, 
submissive   to   the    mysterious    ordeal,  gave   more 
emphatic  force  to  the  prohibition,  "  Lay  not  thine 
hand  upon  the  lad."     For  if  the  blood  of  a  human 
victim  had  been  pleasing  to  God,  here  was  a  case  in 
which  that  gratification  ^might  have  been  obtained. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  by  an  express  voice  for- 
bidden, the  lesson  was  in  the  last  degree  significant, 

'  Gen.  xxii. 
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and  was  given  with  every  circumstance  of  impressive 
solemnity.  And  the  needfulness  of  the  lesson  for 
the  time  at  which  it  was  given,  appears  in  the  fact, 
that  the  temptation  to  use  human  victims  for  ap- 
peasing this  fiery  manifestation  of  judgment  was 
then  showing  itself,  and  that  the  terrific  conflagra- 
tion thus  left  its  impress  for  ages  on  the  heathen 
religions  of  the  southern  part  of  Syria,  in  the  casting 
of  their  children  into  the  fire  to  Moloch. 

It  was  not  till  after  that  trial  of  Abraham,  nor  till 
near  the  close  of  Sarah's  hfe,  thirty-seven  years  after 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  that  we  find  even  an 
attempted  and  very  partial  return  of  the  patriarch's 
family  to  his  former  favourite  residence  at  Hebron, 
and  that  was  temporary.  Isaac  only  in  his  old  age 
again  took  up  his  abode  there  *  after  an  interval  of 
ft'om  140  to  165  years.  For  it  was  not  soon 
quenched,  but  unquenchable,  and  from  generation 
to  generation  continued  smoking  and  burning,  that 
dreadful  Avernian  lake,  and  image  of  Hell ;  incalcu- 
lable millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  the  inflam- 
mable fluid  pouring  into  it,  and  being  consumed  and 
discharged  into  the  air  in  stifling  gasses,  as  deeper 
and  deeper  the  fiery  fiimace  burned  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  gradually  withdrawing  the  underlying 
fluid  materials  by  which  it  was  fed,  from  the  support 
of  the  super-imposed  crust.  The  hot  springs  of 
GaHlee  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  underlying  strata  furnished,  in  their 
direction  and  fissures,  a  connexion  with  the  subter- 
ranean fire,  and  that  they  were  specially  included  in 
the  tract  from  which  the  flowing  naphtha  was  in 
process  of  being  withdrawn.     A  gradual  and  slow 

*  Gen.  xvii.   17;    xxiii.   1,   2;   xxiv.  62;  xxvi.  23,  33,   34; 
xxviii.  10;  xxxv.  27. 
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subsidence  of  the  soil  was  likely  to  follow,  and 
unquestionably  did  follow.  But  a  gradual  subsi- 
dence of  the  strata  under  the  channel  of  the  Jordan, 
would  in  process  of  time  have  the  effect  of  accu- 
mulating a  weight  of  water  at  the  lower  part,  and 
tend  to  break  down  suddenly  there  the  undermined 
soil  of  the  plain :  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
what  happened,  judging  by  the  great  difference  of  the 
depths  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  strata  of  the  northern 
end,  bearing  the  first  pressure,  gave  way,  and  dipped 
down  to  a  depth  of  1300  feet;  but  by  the  same 
occurrence  the  strata  at  the  other  end  were  tilted 
up,  and  presented  a  barrier  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  Jordan  *,  thus  forming  the  basin  of  the  De^ 
Sea,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  waters  would  neces- 
sarily complete  the  depression  of  the  soil,  where  the 
smouldering  of  the  perpetual  fire  had  scooped  it  out 
underneath.  The  hot  springs  still  existing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  Lake  of  Gralilee, 
and  on  some  parts  of  the  Jordan's  course,  may  indi- 
cate the  yet  unextinguished  burning.  It  is  too  in- 
tolerable of  modern  travellers  and  critics,  when  they 
find  that  at  the  distance  of  four  thousand  years  fi:om 
the  catastrophe,  birds  now  with  impunity  fly  over 
the  Dead  Sea,  to  call  in  question  the  veracity  of  the 
ancients  in  the  statements  which  they  made,  as  to 

•  Dean  Stanley  mentions  "the  great  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  bottoms  of  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake, 
the  former  being  a  depth  of  thirteen  hundred,  the  latter  only  of 
thirteen  feet."  And  a  little  after  he  adds,  "And  if  the  salt 
mountain  at  the  southern  extremity  could  be  conceived  to  have 
been  thrown  up  within  historical  times,  there  is  nothing  im- 
possible in  the  supposition  that  this  eruption  may  have  accom- 
panied the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  and  have  borne  its  part  in  the 
consequences  expressly  ascribed  to  that  event." — "  Sinai  and 
Palestine,"  chap.  vii.  p.  289,  290. 
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this  and  other  particulars  •.  No  fish  can  live  in  its 
waters,  which  are  five  times  as  salt  as  the  ocean,  and 
which  still  float  up  asphaltujn  :  and  it  was  one  of 
the  lakes  called  by  the  ancients  ^Aopvi^^  Avemian,  or 
JBirdless.  The  tradition  of  it,  corrupted  with  poetical 
fable  by  the  Gentiles,  and  with  false  philosophical 
theories  of  its  cause,  as  if  the  chariot  of  the  sun  had 
been  driven  one  day  too  near  the  earth,  and  had  set 
fire  to  it,  became  transferred,  together  with  the  name 
"  Jordan  "  (IT?!,  'lopSam^s,  with  transposed  vowel 
punctuation,  TT^!,  *H/}t8aj^os,  Eridanus),  to  a  western 
locality  and  river,  into  which  Phaethon  (or,  as  John 
of  Antioch  has  it,  a  meteoric  globe  of  fire)  was  said 
to  have  been  precipitated,  on  the  sudden,  conflagra- 
tion  of  earth  and  skies  kindled  in  one  day  by  his 
reckless  career '.  In  the  present  day  it  may  at  first 
seem  as  if  it  were  absurd  to  speak  of  that  popular 
account  of  it,  as  based  on  an  erroneous  philosophical 
theory  of  its  cause;  and  doubtless  even  at  that 
remote  period  there  were  those  who  better  under- 
stood the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  than  to 
entertain  such  a  supposition  :  but  that  intelligent 
and  educated  Greeks  might  satisfy  themselves  with 
such  a  speculation  as  to  the  cause,  as  being  quite 
philosophical,  will  hardly  be  doubted,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  well-informed  Herodotus,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  conversation  with  the  scientific 
men  of  Egypt,  has  propounded  a  theory,  according 

•  Tacit.  "Hist."  v.  6,  7.  Wisd.  of  Solomon,  x.  7.  Philo, 
"  Vit.  Moysis,"  c.  2. 

'  *Etc/>oc  rivcs  wept  rov  'HpiSavov  XCfivr/v  depfirp^  o£<i)&7  tj^Krlv,  ^s 
ovScv  [juiov  ytvareraij  rcXcvr^  yap*  Itctl  S^  Xeyoixri.  y€V€<T$ai  rot  Kara 
Tov  ^aiOovra,  koX  Scvot^v  xai  crcpot  fivpioi  irapd  re  tov  *A6pvov 
oTo/uov  Kai  T^s  'Acr^aXTtriSos  Xifivrfi  iaroprrjcrav.  Is.  Tzetz.  in 
Lycophr.  710.  So  also  Johannes  Antiochenus  makes  the  scene 
of  the  conflagration  the  Eridanus.     Fragm,  Hist.  Or.  iv.  540. 
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to  which  the  more  southerly  position  of  the  sun  in 
winter,  was  owing  to  his  being  blown  out  of  his  old 
course  by  the  stomas  '.  But  the  very  terms  of  their 
account  of  the  conflagration  express  its  appalling 
magnitude,  and  indicate  that  its  consequences  were 
known  to  have  been  very  widely  felt.  Some  of  the 
expressions  which  the  poets,  depicting  it  from  broken 
histories  and  traditionary  accounts,  have  employed, 
carry  with  them  a  vivid  suggestion  of  the  facts  of 
that  awftd  burning :  as  these  of  Ovid : — 

"  Ferventes  auras  velut  e  fornace  profunda 
Oretrahit,         *         *         *         « 
Et  neque  jam  cincres  ejectatamquc  favillam 
Ferre  potest ;  calidoque  involvitur  undique  fumo. 
Quoque  eat,  aut  ubi  sit,  picca  caligine  tectus 
Nescit.         *         *         *         * 
Dissilit  omne  solum,  penetratque  in  Tai*tara  rim  is 
Lumen.        ♦         ♦         «         ♦ 

Alma  tamen  Tellus,  ut  crat  circumdat-a  ponto, 
Inter  aquas  pelagi  contractosque  undique  fontes 
Qui  se  condiderant  in  opacaB  viscera  matris, 
Sustulit  omniferos  collo  tenus  arida  vultus, 
Opposuitque  manum  fronti,  magnoque  tremore 
Omnia  concutiens,  paullum  subsedit,  et  infra 
Quam  solet  esse  fuit." 

Of  which  we  may  cast  the  faithful  rendering  into 
the  following  sonnet : — 

'^  Hot  breath  as  from  a  furnace,  vast,  profound. 
Inhales  he,  wrapt  in  stifling  pitchj  fumo 
Of  smoke  and  cinders.     Cracks  the  solid  ground. 
And  through  the  chinks  unwonted  rajs  illume 
Deep  Tartarus,     To  Earth's  maternal  womb 
The  Fountains  gathering  rush  from  all  around 
For  refuge,  where  from  the  appalling  doom 
Fencing  herself  about,  and  these  her  daughters. 
All  with  a  spreading  sea  of  many  waters. 


•  Herod,  ii.  24. 
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Neck-deep  the  fruitful  mother  sat  awhile, 

Then  with  raised  hand  her  forehead  mantelled  o'er, 

And,  with  a  tremhling  that  made  all  recoil, 

She  settled  herself  down  a  little  more. 

And  was  below  what  was  her  wont  before." 

The  conflagration  of  Phaethon,  divested  of  fable, 
is  interpreted  as  that  of  Sodom  by  the  author  of  an 
ancient  poem  ascribed  to  Tertnllian :  it  is  also  re- 
garded by  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  antiquity 
as  a  physical  fact.  Plato  in  his  "  Timasus"  mentions 
that  a  venerable  Egyptian  priest  told  Solon  so*, 
though  associating  it  with  an  erroneous  physical 
theory.  The  Scholiast  on  the  "Timaeus^"  con- 
nects it  with  the  mention  of  the  floods  of  Ogyges 
and  Deucalion,  and  with  the  period  of  the  latter; 
and  he  informs  us  that  the  conflagration  was  in 
Ethiopia,  which  we  may  construe  vaguely  as  some 
part  of  the  subject  territory  of  Cush,  who  in  early 
times  may  be  viewed  as  claiming  patriarchal  supre- 
macy over  all  the  tribes  of  Ham,  and  thus  over 
Canaan.  Even  Egypt  was  called  Ethiopia y  and  Ogygia^ 
as  we  learn  from  Eustathius  (m  Dionysium  P.) .  Julius 
Afiricanus  gives  the  same  general  designation  of 
the  locality^;  and  he  too  associates  it  with  the 
period  of  a  flood,  indicating,  but  erroneously,  that 
of  Deucalion.  On  the  authority  of  Acusilaus  he 
puts  Ogyges  1020  years  before  the  first  Olympiad, 
or  equivalent  to  1796  years  before  Christ;  to  which 
time  he  also  refers  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  much  too 
early  a  date  for  the  latter  event,  perhaps  not  early 
enough  for  the  flood  of  Ogyges,  but  which  would 

•  Plat.  0pp.  ed.  Valpy,  vol.  vii.  p.  243. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  "Scliol."p.  91. 

»  Ap.  Euseb.  "  Praep.  Evang."  x.  10.     Conf.  Eiiseb.  "  Chron." 
i.  ap.  Scalig.  "  Thesaur.  Temp.''  Gr.  p.  29 ;  ibid.  p.  359. 
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place  it  during  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  255  years  before  the  Exodus.  Ogyges,  who 
afterwards  founded  Eleusis,  is  said  by  Thallus  *  to 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  giants  who  warred 
against  heaven ;  and  being  defeated,  he  fled  as  an 
emigrant  from  Phoenkia  to  the  land  then  called 
"  Act^ "  but  since  "  Attica."  The  flood  which 
happened  in  his  day  through  the  overflowing  of  a 
river,  may  therefore  have  been  not  in  Greece,  but  in 
the  country  from  which  he  emigrated  thither.  The 
Scholiast  on  Plato  does  not  say  that  it  was  in  Greece, 
but  only  that  Ogyges  was  king  of  Attica.  In  the 
Latin  of  the  Chronicns  Canon  of  Eusebius  we  ac- 
cordingly read  it  mentioned  thus:  "Diluvium  Egypti 
hoc  tempore  fiiit,  quod  factum  est  sub  Ogyge."  More 
probably  it  was  in  Canaan  than  in  Egypt,  though 
known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  flood  of  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which  must 
necessarily  have  preceded  the  bursting  in  and  final 
settling  down  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  its 
present  form,  meets  us  in  this  tradition,  which  has 
since  become  transferred  to  Greece,  partly  from  the 
emigration  of  Ogyges  thither,  and  also  partly  from 
its  having  become  confounded  with  a  later  flood. 

Ptolemy  the  geographer  informs  us  that  near  the 
Climax^  an  ascent  or  hill  in  or  near  the  Idumean  range, 
there  was  a  spring  having  Avernian  associations,  for 
it  was  called  "the  Stygian  fountain  *."  ApoUodorus 
makes  Phaethon  a  native  of  Syria  and  son  of 
Tithonus.  Ovid,  who  seems  in  some  things  to  have 
taken  his  materials  from  Acusilaus,  in  others  doubt- 

•  Apud  Theophil.  "ad  Autoljc,"  Fragin,  Hist.  Gr,  vol.  iii. 
p.  517. 

*  'H  KXi/Aa{,  fieff  8  17  wriyii  to  KoXovficvov  crTvyos  vS<ap,     Cit.  ap. 
Bochart,  "Phaleg,"  lib.  ii.  c.  30,  col.  145. 
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less  from  a  variety  of  other  ancient  writers  of  history- 
genuine  or  traditionary,  makes  him  contemporary 
with  Epaphus ;  and  he  glances  at  the  existence  of  a 
wide-spread  inundation,  or  sea  of  collected  waters,  at 
or  just  following  the  period  of  the  conflagration  of 
Phaethon,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  earth  sank  down 
to  a  lower  level.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^  puts  the 
conflagration  in  the  time  of  Crot6pus.  Johannes 
Antiochenus  connects  it  with  the  story  of  the  giants 
(Titans,  as  Thallus  calls  them),  but  throws  it  back 
towards  the  flood,  and  he  places  it  on  the  river 
Eridanus*,  but  he  does  not  understand  the  right 
Eridanus,  the  Jordan.  The  Titans  are  mentioned  in 
Phamician  history '  as  a  race  of  men  who  lived  by 
agriculture  and  hunting.  The  name  Ogyges 
('/2yiJyijs),  as  connected  with  the  Titans  or  giants, 
may  itself  be  suggestive  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan,  where  at  a  later  period  the  last  survivor  of 
the  remnant  of  the  giants  *  bore  the  name  of  */2y, 
yiya9,  "  Og,  the  giant "  (the  spelling  yvyr)^  survives 
only  as  a  proper  name  of  one  of  the  giant  race), 
Og  was  king  of  Bashan.  His  bedstead  was  a  bed- 
stead  of  iron  nine  cubits  long,  fit  for  a  man  of 
Goliath's  stature.  Not  only  the  uncertainty  of  tradi- 
tion, but  the  continuance  of  the  burning  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  may  account  for  the  differences 
as  to  the  period.  But  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain  really  took  place  within  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Isaac ;  which  is  according  to  my 
chronology  2131  years  before  Christ;  161  years 
before  the.  Egyptian  king,  Am6sis,  who  expelled  the 

»  "  Strom."  i.  p.  321. 

•  "  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr."  iv.  540. 

'  Ssnchoniatho,  ap.  Euseb.  "Prsep.  Evang."  i.  10,  p.  35, 

•  Deut.  iii.  11. 

H  h 
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shepherds ;  and  191  before  Israel  went  into  Egypt. 
How  long  it  was  after  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  before  the  subsidence  and  final  giving  way 
of  the  land  had  formed  the  Dead  Sea,  we  know  not ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Am6sis  there  are  recorded  to  have 
been  earthquakes  in  Egypt  which  had  never  been 
experienced  before,  and  a  great  chasm  was  formed 
by  them  near  the  city  Bubastis,  in  which  many  per- 
ished ^.  It  is  possible  that  these  were  connected 
with  the  same  causes.  The  line  taken  by  earthquake 
shocks  may  have  been  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  ancients  estimated  the  extent  and  connexions 
of  the  catastrophe.  Ovid,  among  many  poetical 
exaggerations  of  the  extent,  may  thus  be  nearer  the 
truth  when  he  mentions  the  Nile  as  partaking  in  the 
efiects,  though  he  indulges  the  levity  of  an  un- 
believer in  his  own  fabulous  version  of  the  event. 
But  as  he  names  many  rivers  to  embelUsh  its  feigned 
universality,  we  only  remark  where  he  agrees  with 
known  traditions,  or  with  observed  facts,  such  as 
the  subsidence  of  the  earth,  unlikely  to  be  in- 
vented. 

The  author  of  the  little  work  on  arithmetic  which 
we  have  alluded  to  more  than  once  will  perhaps 
undertake  to  calculate  from  the  depth  of  the  sub- 
sidence how  many  million  tons  of  petroleum  and 
mineral  oil  must  have  been  drained  from  the  Jordan 
valley  into  the  deep  and  awfiil  reservoir  of  flame, 
and  discharged  into  the  air  in  gaseous  exhalations, 
to  burnish  forth  that  natural  type  of  the  eternal  fire 
of  hell,  which  has  been  recognized  as  such  both  in 
the  traditions  of  the  heathen,  and  in  the  pages  of 
Holy  Scripture.     Let  him  answer  how  many  thou- 

*  See  mj  Conspectus  of  the  Dynasties,  Col.  11.  and  HI.,  and 
note  to  Col.  I. 
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sand  tons  would  be  consumed  per  hour  in  that  exten- 
sive and  furiously  flaming  plain  with  its  four  cities  ; 
and  how  many  years  would  be  required  for  its  deep 
burning  before  the  crust  of  the  plain  was  suflBciently 
underminded  to  fall  in  to  the  depth  of  1300  feet,  at 
its  northern  end,  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
lake,  tilting  up  the  strata  at  the  southern  end, 
where  Terr  a  ^  in  the  poet's  phrase,  ojyposuit  manum 
fronti,  put  up  her  hand  to  her  forehead:  say, 
allowing  for  its  deepest  well  a  depth  of  half  a  mile 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  about  half  that 
amount  of  subsidence  over  a  more  considerable  tract 
of  the  vale  of  Jordan.  Let  him  calculate  if  he  can 
the  course  of  the  pent  up  subterraneous  gasses,  the 
upheavings  of  some  parts  allowing  for  greater  relative 
depression  in  others.  Let  him  resolve  us  how  the 
continuance  of  these  deep  hidden  causes,  being  used 
in  subjection  to  the  voluntary  appointment  of  that 
same  Almighty  Being,  who  at  another  time  employed 
an  earthquake  to  knock  off  the  fetters,  and  to  start 
the  door  locks,  and  to  throw  open  the  prison  gates, 
for  Paul  and  SUas,  was  also  at  the  entrance  of  Israel 
into  the  promised  land  made  subservient  to  His 
purpose,  so  that  the  course  of  the  Jordan  was  for  a 
time  cut  in  sunder,  and  part  of  its  channel  laid  dry 
till  the  ark  and  all  Israel  passed  over ;  and  again,  at 
the  time  appointed  and  prepared,  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down,  and  opened  the  way  for  Israel,  and  for 
that  judgment  upon  the  ungodly  city  of  which  Israel 
was  made  the  instrument  at  the  hand  of  God.  Let 
him  inform  us  whether  it  is  a  point  of  genuine  science 
to  maintain  that  the  laws  of  nature  instituted  by 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  world,  and  made  subject 
in  many  respects  to  the  voluntary  use  and  control 
of  man  His  creature,  are  not  subject  to  the  voluntary 

H  h  2 
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control  of  the  same  Almighty  Being,  the  Moral 
Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  but  cut  loose  from 
His  moral  purpose ;  and,  if  so,  by  whom  ? 

The  extreme  perpendicular  depth  of  the  lowest  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  below  the  level  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  appears,  from  what  is  stated,  to  be  about 
the  same  with  the  deepest  shaft  of  a  coal  mine  near 
Sunderland  ^  The  depths  of  natural  cavities  may 
easily  exceed  those  of  human  art  and  workmanship. 
An  extensive  subterraneous  dissemination  of  liquid 
petroleum  and  mineral  oil  would  also  differ  from  coal 
seams,  resembhng  more  the  shifting  percolation  of 
water,  admitting  thus  of  more  extensive  ramifications, 
and  breathing  sometimes  by  remoter  apertures, 
through  emptied  subterranean  fissures.  As  to  the 
manner  and  measure  of  subsidence,  it  may  be  worth 
remembering  that  the  action  of  causes  which  lie  deep 
may  greatly  differ  from  our  calculations;  as  was 
proved  even  in  artificial  operations,  by  the  blasting 
of  the  cliff  at  Dover  with  an  unprecedented  charge 
of  gunpowder,  which,  though  so  vast,  yet  produced 
not  the  violent  apparent  results  of  explosion  antici- 
pated, but  caused  the  chff  to  move  gradually  and 
majestically  into  the  sea.  Even  so  in  this  case, 
though  with  some  occasional  and  extensively  felt 
shocks,  the  main  result  would  be  that  of  silent  and 
gradual  subsidence. 

The  relations  of  Egypt  with  the  east  at  the  time 

'  The  relative  depth  of  the  coal  mine  of  Monk  Wcarmooth, 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  stated  to  be  1496  feet ;  but  its  absolute 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  much  greater.  The 
deepest  mine  in  Bohemia,  which  has  ceased  to  be  worked,  is 
stated  to  have  reached  the  enormous  absolute  depth  of  3778  feet 
below  the  surface.  See  Baron  Humboldt's  "Cosmos,"  vol.  i. 
•  p.  148. 
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of   Abraham's  visit  were  apparently  peaceful  and 
open:    but  the   apprehensions   entertained  by   the 
patriarch  that  he  should  be  murdered  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife,  because  of  her  beauty,  indicate  to  us  his 
information   of    an  unscrupulous    and    voluptuous 
moral  condition  of  the  kingdom.     There  is  nothing 
said  in  Scripture  of  any  military  force  in  Egypt  at 
that  time  ;  but  the  wealth  which  Abraham  acquired 
there,  and  the  circumstances  mentioned,  show  ample 
material  prosperity,  and  a  stately  and  luxurious  court, 
with  its  attendant  princes,  its  harem,  its  obsequious 
slaves,    its    richly   caparisoned    camels,  and    royal 
munificence.     Not  far  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  we 
find  some  time   later  a  great  pastoral   tribe  in   a 
highly  organized  condition,  with  its  king,  its  military 
force   regularly   constituted,  under   a  settled  com- 
mander-in-chief,  subordinate    to   their  king;    who 
spread  themselves  from  Kadesh  into  the  south  of 
Palestine,  dispossessed  a  portion  of  the  Canaanites 
there,  and  estabUshed  their  head-quarters   in  the 
district  of  Gerar.     No  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
Abraham's  progress  as  he  descended  towards  Egypt, 
but  it  is  remarked  that  "  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land  ^,"  implying  his  subsequent  dispossession  of 
some  portion  of  the  land  which  Abraham  at  that 
time  traversed.     The  first  time  we  meet  with  any 
allusion  to  this  Philistine  power  is  about  twenty-two 
years  later  than  that  patriarch's  visit  to  Egypt  ^;  and 
the  next  is  some  time  subsequent  to  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  and  after  the  expulsion  6f  Ishmael*.     The 
newly   settled  pastoral   strangers*   entered  into   a 
covenant  with  Abraham ;  and  it  was  ratified  by  an 

■  Gen.  xii.  6;  xiii.  7;  xv.  19 — 21. 

•  Gen.  XX.  1,  2.  *  Gen.  xxi.  22—34. 

•  'AAAorpiot,  Hob.  xi.  34,  dAXo^vXoi  Septiiagint /^a^f^Ji'm. 
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oath  extending  to  the  third  generation  •,  which  gave 
its  name  to  Beer-sheba,  "  the  well  of  the  oath."  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Melchizedek,  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who  had  blessed  Abraham,  and 
received  the  tenth  of  the  spoils,  had  not  accompanied 
the  migration  of  some  of  those  who  were  despoiled 
and  expelled  from  their  settlements,  before  the 
arrival  of  this  tribe  of  Nomads  from  the  East,  now 
in  solemn  league  with  Abraham,  and  whether  he 
was  not  patriarch  of  the  race  of  Jobab\  of  the 
senior  branch  of  the  sons  of  Eber,  rather  than  of  the 
Canaanite  or  Amorite  race,  from  which  he  seems  to 
be  distinguished »;  though,  having  been  expeUed  from 
his  former  settlement,  he  had  established  his  residence 
at  Salem  within  the  territory  of  the  Amorites,  where 
his  sacred  character,  and  the  sympathy  awakened  by 
their  having  been  sharers  in  a  common  calamity,  had 
procured  for  him  a  peaceful  retreat,  suitable  to  his 
royal  rank  and  patriarchal  high-priesthood.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  it  stated  in  the  "Chronicon  Paschale," 
as  a  tradition  received  with  strong  assurance  fit)m 

•  Gen.  xxi.  23. 

'  "  Jobab "  is  said  to  have  been  the  older  form  of  the  name 
"  Job  *'  (Septvagtntf  note  appended  at  the  close  of  Job).  This  is 
consonant  to  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Hebrew  authors ;  Origan 
and  the  Greek  fathers  adopted  the  same ;  and  Jerome  transcribed 
it  in  the  Vulgate  at  the  close  of  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job. 
The  posterity  of  Jobab  and  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  the  elder 
brother  of  Phaleg,  were  settled  "  from  Mesha  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mountain  (Hor)  of  the  East."  That  Abraham,  who 
was  descended  from  Phaleg,  the  younger  son  of  Eber,  continued 
to  recognize  kindred  with  these  descendants  of  their  common 
ancestor  Eber,  appears  in  his  giving  gifts  to  his  sons  by  Keturah 
and  sending  them  to  that  country  of  the  East, — the  land,  we  may 
say,  of  "  the  children  of  the  East,"  Gen.  xxv.  6 ;  and  Job  had 
been  *'  the  greatest  of  all  the  children  of  the  East,"  Job  L  3, 

•  Gen.  xiv.  13,  24. 
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"an  aged  man"  not  otherwise  specifically  designated, 
that  Melchizedek,  though  supposed  to  be  of  the  race 
of  Ham,  had  come  like  Abraham  from  beyond  the 
Jordan  *•  The  associations  of  a  venerable  patriarchal 
priest  who  had  come  from  Kadesh  "  the  holy/'  from 
Hor  "the  mountain  of  the  East,"  and  from  the  sacred 
"  well  of  justice  "  there,  agree  better  with  the  facts 
of  the  narrative,  especially  with  the  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  Melechizedek,  and  the  blessing  spontaneously 
pronounced  by  him  upon  the  avenger  of  Kadesh  and 
En-mishpat^  The  circumstances  which  we  have 
ascertained  and  brought  together  seem  to  throw  an 
unexpected  light  of  probability  on  an  opinion 
brjoached  by  the  learned  Lutheran  divine  KohlreiflF  ^, 
that  the  patriarch  Job  was  Melchizedek,  this  king  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  If  this  thought  be  enter- 
tained, the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  the  patriarch  must  have  dated  from  after  his 
settlement  at  Salem;  and  the  duration  of  his  re- 
established prosperity,  as  stated  at  the  close  of  the 
book  of  Job,  would  extend  his  life  about  five  genera- 
tions of  thirty  years  after  his  blessing  of  Abraham. 
That,  singularly  enough,  is    the   measure  of  time 

*  ^vqyr^aro  rt?  yiptav  irtpi  rov  McX;(ure8€ic,  SiajSc^aiovficvos  kox 
XeytaVy  ort  "AvOpwfiro^  iariv  in  rrj^  kj^vXtj^  tov  JLdfi'  cvpe^cU  3c  iv 
TQ  ^vXiJ  avTOv  ayiov  yiyvrjfia,  tvrjpioTrja'ev  t<S  0€<p,  icat  pLvriOriKtv 
airrov  6  0€O9  €k  t^s  i3uis  airrov  y^  cts  to  vipav  tov  *lopha.vov,  Kaff 
ov  TpoTTOV  TOV  ^A^pcLafi  €K  T^f  x^P^^  ''^^  XaX3aia>i^  fieriOrjKev, 
"  Chron.  Pasch."  ed.  Ducange,  p.  49. 

*  Gen.  xiv.  7,  14,  19.  Dean  Stanley  identifies  Kadesh  with 
the  site  of  Petra  {Sinai  and  Palestine). 

*  L.  Gottfridi  Kohlreiffii  "Chronologia  Sacra,"  Hamburgi, 
1724.  Cited  by  Wolfius,  "  Curse  Philologicie,"  in  Heb.  vii.  Tlie 
works  of  Kohlreiif  are  scarce.  T  have  only  met  with  his  "  Defence 
of  his  Chronology,"  Miphrat  Katon,  1732,  which  does  not  contain 
the  passage  referred  to. 
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which  tradition  has  assigned  to  Job  after  Abraham  \ 
But  the  five  generations  must  properly  date  to  the 
close  of  his  life.     An  astronomical  measure  of  the 
time  which  has  been  given  above  *,  supports  the  pro- 
bable identity  of  the  two ;  the  poem  also  refers  to 
a  state  of  things  preceding  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  ;  and  if  we  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  Almighty,  twice  expressly  recorded,  there  was, 
while  Job  lived,  none  king  of  righteousness  but  he. 
"  Hast  thou  considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there 
IS  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect  and  ax 
upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God  and  escheweth 
EVIL  ?"    The  story  of  Job  is  briefly  and  very  sum- 
marily told,  only  to  introduce  the  speakers  and  the 
subject  of  discourse  in  the  moral  poem,  of  which  it 
is  simply  the  prologue  and  epilogue.     And  there  is 
in  the  dialogue  of  the  poem  some  indication  of  facts 
not  recorded,  such  as  of  his  having  been  at  one  time 
taken  a  captive  *.     If  these  thoughts  be  borne  out 
by  the  truth,  the  book  of  Job  receives  additional 

*  Euseb.  "Demonst.  Evang."  i.  6.  The  second  of  the  **  kings 
who  reigued  in  the  land  of  Edom "  is  called  Johab^  the  son  of 
Zerah  of  Bozrahy  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  But  these  kings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dukes  that  catne  of  Esau^  and  are  mentioned 
before  them,  vcr.  40,  and  after  the  Horites,  Ter.  29.  The  name 
of  the  first  king  is  Bela^  the  son  of  Beor  (BoXax  vios  Bcwp,  LXX.), 
a  name  the  associations  of  which  are  not  with  Esau,  but  witli 
"  the  mountains  of  the  East,^^  Numb,  xxiii.  7  ;  "  the  land  of  the 
children  of  his  people,"  xxii.  5.  The  name  of  the  second  king 
Jobab  is  also  associated  with  the  race  of  Joktan,  the  elder  branch 
of  the  descendants  of  Eber,  "  whose  dwelling  was  from  llesha 
(qu.  Mousa  ?)  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mountain  of  the  East^ 
Gen.  X.  29,  30.  And  Job  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  children  oj 
the  East,  Job  i.  4.  Cedrenus  has  amplified  the  tradition  in  an 
erroneous  manner. 

*  See  above,  p.  440,  note. 
»  Job  vi.  22,  23. 
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value  from  the  prediction  of  a  priest  "  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek/'  which  throws  a  lustre  upon  that 
foreshadowing  of  the  glorious  Sufferer,  "  the  King  of 
righteousness  "  with  whom  there  was  none  on  earth 
who  might  compare,  "  the  Prince  of  peace,'*  the  des- 
tined "  King  of  glory.'* 

About  or  just  before  the  time  of  Terah's  leaving 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  with  his  son  Abraham,  and  his 
grandson  Lot,  and  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  new 
poHtical  events  and  combinations  had  thrown  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  wicked.  The  removal  of  the 
family  of  Terah,  though  voluntary,  was  not  un- 
attended with  persecution  and  violence  *.  Haran,  the 
brother  of  Abraham  and  father  of  Lot,  had  had  his 
days  cut  short  there,  and  died  before  his  father  in 
the  land  of  his  nativity.  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar, 
Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,  Chedarlaomer,  king  of  Elam, 
and  Tidal,  king  of  Nations,  were  in  a  confederacy, 
the  hegemony  of  which  was  given  to  Chedarlaomer ; 
and  among  the  subject  kings  were  those  of  the  five 
cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  For  twelve  years  the 
cities  of  the  plain  continued  to  serve  Chedarlaomer, 
and  it  was  in  the  thirteenth  year  that  they  rebelled ; 
which  brought  on  them,  in  the  fourteenth  year,  that 
raid  in  which  Lot  was  taken  prisoner.  We  have 
thus  a  measure  of  time,  and  an  opening  which  gives 
insight  into  what  had  been  passing  in  the  central 
regions  of  Asia.  Robbery  and  murder  had  become 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  glory  of  those  military 
scoundrels.  "  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their 
counsel  1"  "My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not.  K  they  say.  Come  with  us,  let  us  lay 
wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent 

•  This  is  recognized  in  the  brief  traditionary  narrative  of 
Achior,  Judith  v.  8. 
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without  cause :  we  shall  find  all  precious  substance, 
we  shall  fill  our  houses  with  spoil :  cast  in  thy  lot 
among  us,  let  us  all  have  one  purse  :  my  son,  walk 
not  thou  in  the  way  with  them."  "  Yea,  come  out 
fi'om  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord."  There  is  a  moral  import  in  the  call  of  God. 
"  Now  the  Lord  Jiad  said  unto  Abraham,  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show 
thee."  The  aged  Terah,  mourning  the  untimely  loss 
of  his  son  Haran,  and  being  himself  near  upon  two 
hundred  years  old,  listened  to  the  voice  of  Gtod  by 
his  son  Abraham,  and  led  the  emigration  as  far  west 
as  the  district  of  Haran,  near  one  of  the  fords  of  the 
Euphrates ;  but  there  his  age  and  infirmities  made 
it  desirable  to  proceed  no  further,  and  there,  after  a 
residence*  of  some  years,  during  which  they  had 
accumulated  much  additional  pastoral  wealth  and  a 
numerous  household,  the  old  patriarch  died,  having 
attained  the  age  of  two  hundred  and  five  years. 
Admonished  anew  of  his  call,  Abraham,  with  Sarah, 
and  his  nephew  Lot,  and  the  cattle  and  the  house- 
hold servants  whom  they  had  gotten  in  Haran, 
journeyed  southward  through  the  fruitful  region  of 
Damascus,  into  Canaan.  And,  there  being  a  famine 
in  the  land,  he  proceeded  still  southward,  and  went 
down  into  Egypt. 

Meanwhile  it  appears  that  the  troubles  of  the 
East,  and  the  robbery  and  violence  of  those  who  had 
there  seized  the  power,  had  caused  a  wave  of  pas- 
toral emigration  to  roll  westward,  and  some  of  the 
Shepherds  had  already  sought  refuge  in  Egypt, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  where  the 
camel,  though  not  an  Egyptian  animal,  nor  appearing 
on  the  monuments,  had  taken  its  place  among  the 


^^ 
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increasing  pastoral  wealth  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
These  circumstances  give  a  connexion  between  the 
period  of  Abraham's  leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  the  date  of  the  first  influx  of  the  Shepherds  into 
Egypt,  190  years  before  Am6sis. 

But  the  main  body  of  the  armed  Philistine  tribe 
of  Shepherds  had  not  yet,  at  the  period  of  Abraham's 
visit  to  Egypt,  arrived  in  Palestine :  and  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  met  with 
them,  was  on  his  leaving  Hebron,  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  in  the 
year  preceding  the  birth  of  Isaac.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  they  made  their 
first  entrance  into  Egypt  the  year  after,  which  was 
the  year  of  Isaac's  birth,  160  years  before  Am6sis. 
Thus  Manetho's  two  alternative  measures,  of  190  or 
160  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  Shepherds  in 
Egypt  prior  to  their  expulsion  by  Am6sis,  are 
accounted  for.  And  the  recovery  of  the  true  chro- 
nology throws  a  variety  of  unexpected  cross  Ughts 
on  the  history,  unrayels  many  perplexing  intricacies, 
and  reduces  to  consistency  even  pagan  traditions. 

The  friendly  alhance  entered  into  by  Abraham 
with  the  Phihstine  king,  continued  in  the  time  of 
Isaac ;  but  the  relations  of  Egypt  were  altered,  and 
in  the  time  of  famine  that  patriarch  was  forbidden  of 
the  Lord  to  go  down  thither.  We  find  in  Isaac's 
time  the  same  paternal  title  of  the  Philistine  king, 
the  same  permanent  designation  of  the  captain  of  the 
host  %  and  a  league  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
made  with  Abraham,  was  solemnly  ratified  by  them 
with  his  son. 

The  gradual,  and  at  first  peaceful,  entrance  of 

^  Abimelech,  that  is,  "my  father  king"  (com^. patri-arck),  &nd 
Phicol,  chief  captain  of  the  annj.     Gen.  xxi.  32 ;  xxvi.  26, 
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Shepherds  of  a  warlike  pastoral  tribe  into  Egypt, 
thus  took  place  about  the  time  at  which  we  find  the 
appearance  of  the  Philistine  invaders  in  Canaan: 
and  it  seems  likely  that  those  Shepherds  who  thus 
gradually  occupied,  and  by  and  by  conquered  Lower 
Egypt,  were  a  part  or  a  tribe  of  the  same  people. 
The  first  notice  of  the  Philistine  king,  whose  title, 
"  Abimelech,"  appears  to  have  been  hereditary, 
occurs  when  Abraham  was  "between  Kadesh  and 
Shur,"  not  long  after  the  time  when  Amalek  had 
been  disturbed  and  smitten  by  Chedarlaomer  and 
the  aUied  kings,  in  his  settlement  at  Kadesh.  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  the  Amorites  of  Hazezon- 
tamar  had  in  like  manner  been  despoiled  •.  These 
were  thus  united  in  sympathy  as  feUow-suflerers. 
The  wave  of  Nomad  movement  thence  originating, 
seems  to  have  rolled  westward.  Amalek  was  not 
extinguished,  but  for  some  time  flourished,  warlike 
and  powerful,  as  the  first  of  the  nations  •.  At  a  later 
period  a  grandson  of  Esau  received  the  name,  and 
became  perhaps  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
tribe',  whose  ancient  capital  was  in  Idumea*. 
There  is  a  similarity  between  the  names  Amalek  and 
AMmelech,  both  being  formed,  perhaps,  though  with 
variation  of  dialect  and  spelling,  fix)m  the  word 
Melechf  "  king '."     The  latter,  naturally,  fi-om  the 

•  Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  xx.  1.       •  Num.  xxiv.  20.       *  Gren.  xxxvi.  12. 
■  See  above,  p.  471. 

'  Philo  Judaeas  gives  a  derivation  of  the  name  '*  Amalek  "  from 
D|[^  and  pjj/f  rendering  it  "  a  people  that  licks  up/'  Xao^  ixXtixoify, 

This  seems  improbable.  But  as  3  and  p  are  found  interchanged, 
it  may  be  DO /D  QV  or  TQD'^Uy,  meaning  "  the  people  sovereign," 

or  their  head  ^rffioKpan^,  This  name,  assumed  for  a  grandson  of 
Esau,  invalidates  any  objection  to  the  Abrahamic  antiquity  of  Job 
from  the  names  Eliphaz,  Teman,  and  Uz,  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
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residence  of  the  people  in  nearer  contact  with  the 
Hebrews,  has  a  more  Hebrew  character ;  the  former 
is  further  removed  in  dialect.  But  whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  seems  probable  that  the  two 
nations  were  branches  of  the  same  warlike  and 
pastoral  people.  And  they  are  mentioned  together, 
as  allies  in  the  Amalekite  attack  upon  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  by  the  Arabian  historians.  To  the 
entrance  and  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt  by  this 
civilized  and  organized  race  of  Nomads,  the  riches 
and  the  openness  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
peaceful  luxuriousness  of  its  government  presented 
manifest  temptations.  Afterwards  when  they  were 
expelled  by  the  more  warlike  Egyptian  sovereigns 
of  the  eighteenth  Manethonian  dynasty,  and  when 
the  arms  and  resources  of  Egypt  were  some  time 
subsequently  directed  to  foreign  conquest,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Canaanites  should,  from 
the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  conquerors,  have  recovered 
some  of  those  portions  of  the  country,  of  which  they 
had  been  formerly  dispossessed  by  the  Shepherd 
strangers.  Among  the  rest  Salem,  or  Jerusalem,  to 
which  these  Shepherds  on  their  first  expulsion  from 
Egypt,  are  said  by  Manetho  to  have  resorted,  which 
they  are  stated  to  have  found  at  that  time  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Canaanites,  where  Melchizedek  had 
before  this  time  ceased  to  exercise  his  royal  priest- 
hood, and  which  was  probably  within  the  extensive 
range  of  pastures  that  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  kindred  tribe  of  Shepherds  under  Abimelech, 
reverted  to  its  former  masters,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Jebusites,  a  branch  of  the  Amorites*, 
who  continued  to  dwell  there  down  to  the  time  of 
David.     The  Amorite  king  there,  in  Joshua's  day, 

*  Josh.  X.  3,  5 ;  XV.  63 ;  xviii.  28. 
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bore,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  name  kindred  in 
structure  and  meaning,  but  not  identical,  with  Mel- 
chizedek,  "  Adoni-zedek."  But  the  wide  extent  to 
whicli  the  conquests  of  Abimelech  and  Amalek  had 
been  advanced  in  Palestine,  is  borne  witness  of  by 
those  "  remnants,"  and  other  traces  of  Amalek,  which 
existed  for  a  considerable  period  afterwards.  Thus 
at  Pirathon  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  there  was  a 
place  in  the  possession  of  the  Israehtes,  which  bore, 
certainly  in  the  time  of  the  Judge  Abdon,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  name  of  "the 
Mount  of  the  Amalekites  *." 

At  the  date  when  Abraham  was  in  Egypt  the 
camel  had  been  introduced.  It  was,  as  we  have 
noticed,  not  one  of  the  native  animals  of  Egypt, 
but  had  probably  been  brought  in  with  the  first 
arrivals  of  the  emigrants  of  the  Bactrian  tribe  of 
Shepherds  seeking  reftige  there,  who  had  already 
begun  to  settle  peacefully.  From  Abraham's  visit 
to  Egypt  to  the  time  of  Joseph's  standing  before 
Pharaoh,  the  interval,  reckoned  according  to  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  was  205  years ;  or 
to  the  going  down  of  Israel  into  Egypt  214  years. 
The  new  political  combination  in  Asia,  which  threw 
the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  had  occurred 
about  eight  years  before  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt, 
and  was  of  a  nature  to  compromise  the  independence, 
or  affect  the  security,  of  all  the  pastoral  tribes  in 
Elymais,  Shinar,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  central 
parts  of  Asia  *.  And  the  necessary  effect,  a  move- 
ment of  the  Shepherd  tribes,  dates,  therefore,  from 
about  that  time ;  but  it  did  not  begin  to  reach  Egypt 
till  two  years  after,  which,  owing  to  Abraham's  inter- 
vening stayat  Haran,  was,  however,  six  years  before  his 

•  Judg.  xii.  15.  •  Gen.  xlv.  4,  5,  12. 
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visit  to  Egypt.  Adding  these  six  years  to  the  214, 
the  entrance  of  the  first  of  these  Shepherd  refiigees 
into  Egypt,  was  220  years  before  Israel  went  down 
into  Egypt :  and  deducting  from  this  sum  the  190 
years  assigned  to  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt,  their 
expulsion  by  Am6sis  was  thirty  years  before  Israel 
went  down  into  Egypt. 

It  follows  that  the  king  before  whom  Joseph  stood, 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Am6sis ;  or  with  a 
very  brief  intervening  reign  of  a  son  who  in  most  of 
the  lists  is  passed  over,  but  had  some  time  been 
associated  with  his  father,  and  who  had  apparently 
died  by  poison,  as  was  believed :  for  which  the  chief 
butler  and  the  chief  baker  were  suspected,  and  the 
latter  was  executed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
accession,  or  on  his  first  birthday.  It  was  about 
two  years  after  his  accession,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year,  before  Joseph  was  called  into  his 
presence.  Hence  it  appears  that  Am6sis,  or  Am6sis 
and  his  first  successor  who  was  assassinated  by 
poison,  reigned  for  nineteen  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Shepherds ;  which,  with  two  years  more  to 
the  time  of  Joseph's  being  brought  before  Pharoah, 
and  nine  years  thence  to  the  going  down  of  Israel 
into  Egypt,  make  up  the  thirty  years.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Shepherds  was  certainly  recent  in  the 
time  of  Joseph;  the  hatred  of  them  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  and  the  lands  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  out,  remained  still  at  the  disposal 
of  the  king,  as  part  of  the  royal  demesne,  or  *|  land 
of  Rhameses."  The  kings  at  that  time,  accordingly, 
had  an  organized  army,  and  body  of  guards,  of  which 
Potiphar,  Joseph's  former  master,  was  or  had  been 
captain.  And  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown  did 
nothing  unreasonable  or  absurd  in  the  sight  of  the 
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princes  of  Egypt,  when  he  swore  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh,  that  the  newly-arrived  Shepherds  from 
Palestine  were  to  be  suspected  and  treated  as  spies'. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Isaac  the  covenant  which 
had  been  ratified  by  oath,  between  the  Philistine 
king  and  Abraham,  for  his  own  and  his  son's,  and 
his  son's  son's  life,  and  which  was  renewed  with 
Isaac  personally  at  Beer-sheba,  a  place  which  bore 
the  memorial  of  the  solemn  league  in  its  very  name 
"  the  well  of  the  oath,"  had  continued  to  protect 
him  and  his  sons  from  molestation,  and  the  life  of 
Isaac  was  prolonged  to  within  one  year  of  Joseph's 
standing  before  Pharaoh.  .  The  oath  to  Abraham 
indeed  had  included  the  third  generation,  and  so 
embraced  Jacob  and  Esau.  From  the  date,  however, 
of  Joseph's  being  sold  into  Egypt,  the  sacred  narra- 
tive follows  him  thither,  and  the  scene  is  shifted 
from  Canaan  to  Egypt.  We  hear  little  of  what 
passed  in  the  former  land,  except  that  the  last  fihal 
duties  were  performed  for  Isaac  by  Jacob  and  Esau 
jointly ;  "  His  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him :" 
and  that  Esau,  who  was  already  possessed  of  an 
establishment  in  Mount  Seir,  and  connected  with  its 
people  by  aflSinity,  withdrew  from  Canaan,  leaving  its 
pastures  to  his  brother ;  for  their  riches  were  more 
than  that  they  might  dwell  together;  and  carried 
his  wives,  liis  children,  and  his  whole  house,  cattle, 
and  substance,  into  the  land,  which  ever  after  was 
associated  with  his  name  of  Edom*,  His  withdrawing 
to  that  region  may  indicate  that  if  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  had  already  been  formed,  and  the  ftirther 
course  of  the  Jordan  arrested,  which  is  uncertain, 
the  land  to  which  he  removed,  at  least  had  not  yet 

'  Gon.  xlii.  15,  16. 

•  Gon.  XXXV.  20;  xxxvi.  6 — 8;  xxxii.  3;  xxxiii.  14 — 16. 
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lost  its  fertility,    but   its   vegetation   continued  to 
attract  to  it  the  rain  and  dew  of  heaven  *. 

Nine  years  elapsed  from  Joseph's  first  standing 
before  Pharaoh,  to  the  going  down  of  his  father 
Jacob,  and  all  his  brethren,  into  Egypt.  The  want 
of  suflSicient  attention  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  has 
occasioned  some  diflSiculty  in  the  minds  of  the  Zulus 
and  the  Germans  as  to  some  circumstances  of  that 
descent.  The  direction  given  by  Pharaoh  in  his 
invitation  of  them  has  been  overlooked  in  one  of  its 
particulars ;  and  the  state  of  facts  depending  on  it, 
in  the  brief  narrative,  has  been  partially  misunder- 
stood. The  king  expressly  says,  "  Also  regard  not 
TOUR  STITFF ;  for  the  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is 
yours."  That  a  portion  of  their  stuff  and  of  their 
cattle  should  for  some  time  have  been  left  behind  in 
Canaan  upon  this  injunction  appears  natural.  The 
pastures  there,  which  were  insufficient  for  all,  might 
be  sufficient  for  some :  and  when  the  Egyptians 
themselves  were  suffering  from  seasons  of  famine,  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
have  burdened  the  land  with  that  portion  of  the 
cattle  for  which  there  was  enough  in  their  old 
pastures.  There  were  shepherds  and  servants  who 
could  be  left  in  charge  of  these,  while  the  patriarch, 
with  his  sons  and  their  wives  and  little  ones,  took 
the  waggons  sent  by  the  king  to  convey  them,  and 
went  down  to  Egypt.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  portion  of  the  cattle  left  for  the  time  in 
Canaan,  would  be  permanently  without  some  mem- 
bers of  the  family  deputed  from  Egypt  to  look  after 
their  management.  In  the  course  of  time  we  read 
that  that  portion  of  the  cattle  also  was  sent  for,  to 
be  conveyed  into  Goshen.     But  meanwhile  not  a  few 

•  Gen.  xxvii.  30. 
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years  had  elapsed ;  Fharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  had 
grown  up,  and  had  married ;  and  two  sons,  Hezron 
and  Hamul,  had  been  bom  to  him,  it  seems,  while  he 
was  with  those  in  management  of  the  cattle  that 
remained  in  Canaan,  though  considerably  later  than 
the  date  of  Jacob's  going  into  Egypt.  This  is  the 
more  intelligible  because  that  portion  of  the  cattle 
remained  there  till  the  grandsons  of  Joseph,  Ezer 
and  Blead,  sons  of  Bphraim,  had  grown  up,  and  were 
fit  to  be  of  the  party  of  the  sons  of  Israel  who 
went  down  to  bring  away  their  cattle  from  Palestine, 
a  dangerous  service  in  which  they  lost  their  hves ; 
for  the  men  of  Guth  were  not  willing  that  the  cattle 
should  be  removed,  but  had  determined  to  seize  and 
keep  possession  of  them.  The  record  of  this  inci- 
dent is  preserved  to  us  in  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  It  occurred  in  the  hfetime  of  the 
patriarch  Ephraim,  and  is  mentioned  to  account  for 
the  name  given  to  his  son  Beriah,  bom  after  that 
events  The  Zulu  and  German  critics  have  been 
stumbled  from  overlooking  this  fact;  as  to  which 
the  undesigned  and  incidental  nature  of  the  mention 
made  of  it,  may  partly  furnish  an  excuse  for  their 
not  having  adverted  to  its  import ;  but  much  more, 
we  may  hope,  may  contribute  to  their  conviction, 
when  they  shall  have  considered  it.  I  subjoin  here 
a  table  of  the  order  and  chronology  of  some  of  the 
leading  events  in  the  family  of  the  patriarchs  from 
the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the  going  down  into  Egypt, 
which  may  serve  to  obviate  some  other  objections 
which  have  been  groundlessly  and  inconsiderately  put 
forward.  The  precise  year  in  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate instances  rests  on  probability,  but  the  leading 
dates  are  relatively  given  in  Scripture. 

'  1  Chron.  vii.  21—23. 
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B.C. 


2180 

— 

2093 

87 

2090 

40 

2070 

60 

2055 

75 

2030 

100 

1999 

131 

1992 

1990 
1989 
1988 

1987 
1986 
1985 
1984 
1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 
1979 


138 

140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 


Isaac  bobn.    Abraham  aged  100. 

Sarah  dies.    Oen.  xxiii. 

Isaac  marries.    Gen.  xxv.  20. 

Jacob  and  Esau  bom.    Oen.  xxv.  26. 

Death  of  Abraham.    Jacob  and  Esan  aged  15.    Qen.  xxv.  7. 

Esau  marries  two  Hittites,  Jadith  and  Bashemath.  Gen.  xxvi.  84. 

Isaac  blesses  his  sons.     Jacob  goes  to  Padan-Aram,  aged  71. 

Gen.  xxvii.  1 ;  xxviii.  1. 
Esau  marries  Mahalath  daughter  of  Ishmael. 
Jacob  marries  Leah  and  I  Reuben     bora     to    Leah    Jacob  78. 
Rachel.  I     within  the  year. 

Simeon  born  to  Leah.  Jacob  80. 

Levi  born  to  Leah.  Jacob  81. 

Rachel  giyes  Jacob  her  I  Judah  bom  to  Leah.  Jacob  82. 

handmaid  Bilhah.        /  Dan  bom  to  Bilhah. 

Naphtali  bom  to  Bilhah. 
Leah  gives  Jacob    herl  Gad  bom  to  Zilpah. 
handmaid  ZUpah.        /  Asher  bom  to  Zilpah. 

Issachar  bom  to  Leah. 

Zebulun  bom  to  Leah. 

Dinah  bom  to  Leah. 


Jacob  83. 
Jacob  84. 
Jacob  85. 
Jacob  86. 
Jacob  87. 
Jacob  88. 
Jacob  89. 
Jacob  90. 
Jacob  91. 


(Comp.  Gen.  xli.  46,  53 ;    Joseph  bom  to  Rachel, 
xlv.  6;  xlvii.  9.) 

After  Joseph's  birth,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years'  service,  Jacob 
asks  to  return  to  his  own  country,  Qen,  xxx.  25^30 ;  being 
desirous  to  provide  for  his  own  house  independently  of  Labau's. 
Laban  consents  to  the  latter  proposal,  but  persuades  him  to 
retain  a  certain  charge  of  his  flocks ;  but  Jacob  ceases  thence- 
forward to  be  a  member  of  Laban's  household,  and  removes  to 
the  distance  of  three  days'  journey.  This  new  arrang^ement 
oontanues  nine  years  >. 


>  Iffaeh  confVition  has  been  made  of  tbe  patriarcbal  hUtory,  and  many  apparent  Impoiu 
sibilities  introduced  into  it,  from  not  obaerving  this  extension  of  Jacob's  stay.  The  tr:ins- 
lators  in  Gen.  xxxi.  38  and  41  have  much  obscured  the  meaning  by  the  tense  of  the  verb, 
which  is  of  Ikeir  giving.  Jacob,  in  his  indignant  remonstrance  with  Laban  for  having 
charged  him  with  having  stolen  his  household  teraphim,  refers  naturally  to  the  twenty 
years  for  which  he  had  been  a  member  of  Laban'a  household,  residing  with  his  family,  which 
had  given  them  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  him  better,  and  had  also  afforded  him  better 
opportunitiei  of  pilfering,  if  he  had  been  a  thief,  than  he  could  have  had  after  ceasing  to 
reside  with  him.  "  Behold  now,  twenty  years  I  was  with  thee :  thy  ewes  and  thy  she  goats 
did  not  east  their  yoang,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flock  I  ate  not.  ....  Thus  was  I  twenty 
years  in  tkp  komse;  I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy 
cattle :  and  thoa  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  times'*  [LXX,  IlapcAoyurw  rw  fH996y  fiov  iiita 
■firaa-t,  "thou  hast  wronged  me  in  the  reckoning  of  my  wages  at  ten  lambimgt"  (or  lamb 
seasons):  compare  ver.  7].  These  ten  sprimgt  followed  the  twenty  years  previously  enu- 
merated. Thus  the  twenty  }ears  he  was  in  Lahau's  Aohm  preceded  the  time  of  his  setting 
up  for  himself  to  provide  for  hit  own  house ;  when  separated  from  Laban,  and  removed  flrora 
Labaa's  house  three  days'  journey.    Gen.  xxx.  80,  36. 
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B.C. 

1970 

160 

1969 

161 

1968 

162 

1967 

163 

1966 

164 

1966 

165 

1963 

167 

1962 

168 

1961 

1950 

1949 
1948 


1945 
1942 

1910 


169 


180 


Jacob  leaves  by  stealth  to  return  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Jacob 
100.  Laban  pursues  him.  The  Lord  confers  on  Jacob  the  new 
name  of  Israel.   Esao  meets  him  with  400  men  from  Mount  Seir. 

Israel  at  Saccoth.    Gen.  xzxiii.  17. 

He  buys  a  parcel  of  a  field  of  Hamor,  father  of  Shechem,  and 
erects  an  altar. 

Dinah,  aged  15,  visiting  the  daughters  of  the  Und,  is  ravished  by 
Shechem.  Hamor  and  Shechem,  with  their  city,  are  destroyed 
by  Simeon  and  Levi,  aged  respectively  23  and  22.  Israel  re- 
moves and  goes  south  to  Bethel.  Gen.  xxxiv.;  xxxv.  1—7. 
Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  dies,  and  is  buried  at  Bethel,  v.  8. 
God  appears  to  Jacob  the  second  time  at  Bethel,  and  confirms 
his  covenant  and  the  name  of  "  Israel." 

They  journey  southward  (the  flocks  and  herds  in  advance,  tlie 
women  in  the  rear.  Gen.  xxxiii.  2).  When  near  Adallam, 
Judah  (aged  22)  left  his  brethren  and  went  down  there,  where 
he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Shuah,  and  married  her.  Gen. 
xxxviii.  On  coming  near  Ephratah,  or  Bethlehem,  Rachel  was 
taken  in  labour,  and  after  giving  birth  to  Benjamin,  died 
there.  Gen.  xxxv.  16.  £r  bom  to  Judah,  Gen.  xxxviii.  Asher 
marries,  Gen.  xlvi.    Levi  marries. 

Onan  bom  to  Judah ;  Jinmah  bom  to  Asher ;  Grerson  to  Levi. 
Jacob  105. 

Shelah  born  to  Judah.  Isbuah  bom  to  Asher.  Jacob  goes  to 
Hebron,  to  reside  beside  Isaac  his  father.  Joseph,  with  bis 
brethren,  feeding  the  flocks,  particulariy  "with  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah  his  father's  wives"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2),  brings 
to  his  father  their  evil  report,  among  other  miscondnct^  the 
criminality  of  Reuben,  Gen.  xxxv.  22.    He  dreams  his  dreams. 

Joseph's  brethren  go  to  Shechem  to  feed.  Joseph  remains  with 
his  father.  He  is  sent  to  see  how  his  brethren  fare,  and 
is  sold  by  them  to  the  Ishmaelites.  Isui  bom  to  Asher. 
Reuben  iparries ;  other  sons  marry  about  the  same  time. 

Beriah  bom  to  Asher.  Gen.  xlvi.  17.  Jacob  109.  The  name 
"  Beriah "  marks  a  time  of  mourning.  Gen.  xxxvii.  34  35. 
1  Chron.  vii.  23. 

Isaac  dies.  Gen.  xxxv.  28.  Er,  son  of  Judah,  aged  16,  a  de- 
praved youtb,  is  a£Sanced  by  his  fiither  to  TWmar,  but  dies. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  6,  7. 

Joseph,  aged  30,  stands  before  Pharaoh.  Onan,  son  of  Jndah, 
aged  16,  depraved,  dies. 

Benjamin,  aged  18,  marries.  Belah  bom  within  the  year;  and 
in  the  seven  following  years,  at  seven  births,  he  had  nine  more 
children,  there  being  twice  twins. 

Tkmar  lays  wait  for  Judah.    Pharez  and  Zarah  bom. 

Beriah,  son  of  Asher,  aged  19,  marries.  Heber  and  Malchiel 
bom  to  him,  this  and  the  two  next  years. 

Israel  goes  down  into  Egypt.    Jacob  130. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Jacob  went  to  Padan- 
Aram  about  the  autumnal  hunting  season  (Gen. 
xxvii.  3),  and  returned  before  the  end  of  the  lambing 
season,  under  the  first  fiill  moon  after  the  vernal 
equinox  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13.  Exod.  xii.  40,  41,  51 ;  and 
compare  foot-note  on  page  483),  and  that  the  dura- 
tion of  his  stay  in  Fadan-Aram  was  twenty-nine 
years  and  a  half. 

From  the  going  down  of  Israel  to  Egypt  it  pleased 
God  for  the  purposes  of  His  wise  providence  "  to 
raise  up  Fharaoh"  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  of 
power.  By  the  administration  of  Joseph  in  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  and  seven  of  famine,  all  the 
money  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  much  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  was  brought  into  the  coffers  of 
the  king ;  all  the  cattle  were  made  his  property ;  the 
lands  of  the  Egyptians,  except  those  of  the  priests, 
were  given  up  to  him  in  exchange  for  com,  and 
thenceforth  held  of  him  in  tenancy,  on  payment  of  a 
rent  or  tax  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  the  land ;  all  the  persons  of  the 
Egyptians  were  at  the  same  time  made  his  in  des- 
potic lordship.  The  first  use  made  of  this  power 
was  paternal,  for  the  effecting  of  great  public  im- 
provements, and  the  better  settlement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  cities  fitly  chosen  above  the  dangers  of  the 
Nile's  overflow,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of 
mutual  help  and  civilization.  That  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  also  gave  opportunity  for  great  national 
works  such  as  are  ascribed  to  Moeris,  and  one  of 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Joseph, 
"  Bahr-Juseph."  The  Israelites  also  who  had  gone 
down  into  Egypt  in  the  famine,  and  had  received 
from  the  king  the  rich  pasture-land  of  Goshen,  pros- 
pered and  multiplied  exceedingly '. 

»  Gen.  xlvii.  14—27. 
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But,  with  the  fallen  propensities  of  human  nature, 
exorbitant  power  in  the  hand  of  the  monarch 
becomes  sooner  or  later  a  temptation  to  ambition 
and  tyranny.  The  change  did  not  come  to  pass  in 
the  days  of  Joseph ;  whose  hfe,  from  his  first  carry- 
ing down  into  Egypt,  extended  to  a  hundred  and 
ten  years.  But  by  and  by,  when  all  that  generation 
had  passed  away,  a  new  king  arose,  a  prince  probably 
of  a  new  family,  "  who  knew  not  Joseph."  The 
analysis  of  the  information  of  Manetho  and  others 
which  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapters  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  of  an  Ethiopian  family 
which  came  into  power  by  marriage  with  the  Egyp- 
tian heiress  of  the  throne.  A  law  had  been  passed 
in  her  father's  reign  enabling  females  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  and  that  law  was  passed  in  the  contem- 
plated probability  of  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  in 
consequence  of  her  brother,  the  only  son  of  the  king, 
being  childless.  That  brother,  accordingly,  who 
preceded  her  on  the  throne,  appears  to  be  the 
person  called  by  Eratosthenes  ^EniKOLPost  *^ Epicene^^* 
a  term  the  meaning  of  which  was  no  doubt  familiar 
to  that  learned  granunarian,  and  which  was  used  by 
him  with  just  discrimination  *. 

The  enormous  wealth  in  the  royal  treasury  sug- 
gested to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne  the  means 
of  establishing  a  great  military  power,  of  course 
with  a  view  to  miUtary  operations  and  foreign  con- 
quest. In  process  of  time  a  course  of  severe 
military  training  was  set  on  foot,  to  which  all  the 
youth  of  the  Egyptians  were  subjected.  The  king's 
son  underwent  the  same  discipline  with  them,  excelled 
all  his  youthful  comrades  in  martial  exercises,  and  in 
the  power  of  enduring  fatigue  and  hardship;  and  he 

*  See  my  Conspectus,  the  last  Column. 
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attached  to  his  person  the  best  and  most  distinguished 
of  them,  as  the  fiiture  companions  of  his  expeditions. 
A  formidable  equipment  of  numerous  chariots  and 
horses  for  the  battle  was  got  in  readiness ;  of  which 
we  find,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  an  armament  of 
upwards  of  six  hundred  chosen  chariots  of  war 
existing,  besides  an  indefinite  number  of  others  of 
secondary  quality.  The  same  arbitrary  power  which 
enabled  the  monarch  to  take  away  from  all  Egyptian 
parents  their  sons  for  public  military  training  *,  was 
turned,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  race,  and  all  the 
prudence  and  suspicion  of  one  preparing  for  warlike 
enterprises,  upon  the  prosperous  strangers  in  the  land 
of  Goshen  *,  whom  he  at  first  attempted  to  subdue 
by  bondage  and  slavish  toil ;  but  this,  after  due  trial, 
not  answering  the  intended  purpose,  their  sons  were 
afterwards  in  like  manner  taken  away  from  their 
parents,  not  in  youth  for  military  training,  but  in 
infancy  for  death '.  This  policy  seems  to  have  been 
pursued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  probably  much 
beyond  the  reign  in  which  it  commenced.  For  after 
the  decree  was  issued  it  remained  to  a  great  extent 
dormant.  Human  nature  revolted  from  it ;  its  exe- 
cution was  evaded,  and  that  circumstance  might  long 
elude  discovery,  before  the  continued  increase  of  the 
men  of  Israel  had  become  so  manifest  as  to  compel 
attention,  and  drew  forth  a  royal  reprimand  for  the 
neglect  of  orders,  with  a  sterner  and  stricter  reitera- 
tion of  the  decree.  Meanwhile  other  events  had 
been  passing.  The  intolerable  severity  of  the  military 
discipline,  and  the  mad  excess  of  one  warlike  tyrant's 
cruelty,  became  fatal  to  himself,  and  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  military  power  which  he  had  created, 
but  not  before  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted 

*  Diodor.i.53.  •  Exod.  i.  10.  '  Exod.  i.  15. 
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himself  for  the  preparation  of  a  career  of  conquest 
had  been  satisfactorily  put  in  train.  His  son,  the 
designated  heir,  was  then  a  child  under  six  years  of 
age,  and  a  regency,  or  two  successive  regencies, 
intervened ;  but  in  his  son's  reign  the  same  poUcy 
continued,  the  work  of  the  world's  conquest  was 
pursued  and  achieved  ;  works  of  stupendous  labour 
were  undertaken  and  executed;  and,  after  the 
reissue  of  the  murderous  decree  against  the  Hebrew 
male  children,  Moses  was  bom,  but  was  saved  fit)m 
the  common  fate  of  the  infant  sons  of  the  Israelites, 
by  the  faith  of  his  parents,  and  the  pity  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter. 

This  princess  seems  to  have  been  the  beautiful  and 
celebrated  Nitokris,  the  same  called  Akokhris  or 
Akekhrfis  by  Josephus  *,  and  Merrhis  by  Artapanus  *. 
She  is  said  by  Artapanus  to  have  been  the  daughter, 
but  we  may  understand  rather  grand-daughter,  of 
Palamn6thSs;  for  in  the  Manethonian  list  of  Josephus 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Horus ;  and,  if  the  same 
with  Nitokris,  she  is  said  to  have  had  a  brother  who 
reigned  for  a  very  short  time ',  the  same  probably 
who  in  the  lists  is  designated  Menthe-Suphis  and 
Ekheskhos  Karas  (qu.  for  Erehhes-Khds  Khoeres  ?),  to 
whom  a  single  year  is  assigned  *,  but  against  whom 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
by  which  she  was  placed  on  the  throne  as  regent ; 
the  next  male  heir,  her  adopted  son,  being  then,  we 
may  conclude,  a  minor.      The  length  of  his  reign, 

'  C.  Apion.  ,- 

•  Ap.  Euseb.  "Pnep.  Evang."  ix.  27.  The  name  Merrhis 
seems  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  often  recurring  name  or  title  in 
that  dynasty,  variously  written  Moeris,  Meres,  Myris,  Mares, 
Marrhufi,  and  Merrhis. 

'  Herod,  ii.  100. 

'  See  my  Conspectus,  Col.  VIII.  and  X. 
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sixty-six  years,  may  favour  that  supposition.  This 
was  the  second  regency  of  Nitokris,  each  of  her 
regencies  extending  to  six  years,  and  the  former 
having  been  in  her  father's  old  age ;  in  which  the 
experience  of  her  mild  government  had  probably 
stimulated  the  desires  of  the  people  to  replace  her 
in  power.  Accordingly  her  tenure  of  the  power  is 
stated  also  at  twelve  years.  It  seems  as  if  her 
brother  also  had  previously  exercised  the  regency  for 
nine  years  in  their  father's  lifetime.  Josephus  men- 
tions a  brother  of  hers,  Bha-Th6tis  or  Rha-Thoth, 
written  in  the  so-called  Africanian  list  Rha-Th6s,  who 
may  be  the  same ;  for  "  Suphi  "  and  "  Khceres  "  are 
titles,  not  personal  names  ;  and  "Ekheskhos"  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  corruption, perhaps  achpped  pronuncia- 
tion of  Ekher6s  or  Erekh6s-Kh6s,  that  is,  "the  Ethio- 
pian, prince  of  Erech  or  Urchoe."  That  Babylonian 
city  was  celebrated  for  its  college  of  Chaldeans  or 
Sophis;  so  that  as  there  is  in  the  lists  a  prince  who  is 
called  '^Ekheres  "  and  "  Lakhares*^  who  had  a  regency 
of  eight  years,  these  names,  written  by  transposition 
of  letters  for  Erekhes  and  Al-Arakh6s,  may  be  put 
in  conjunction  with  the  title  Suphi  or  Sctphi^  and,  in 
the  phraseology  of  Berosus,  rendered  XaXSatos  c/c 
Aapdx(ov^y  "a  Chaldean  or  Suphi  of  Urchoe."  His 
personal  name  may  thus  very  consistently  have  been, 
as  we  have  seen  it  is  given,  Th6this  or  Thoth. 
Artapanus  also  informs  us  that  there  was,  about  this 
time,  a  Khan-Thoth  (Xarc^co^i/s),  a  personal  enemy 
of  Moses  *. 

The  name  Neith-Okhris,  "the  Minerva  that  brings 
victory,"  suggests  a  period  of  war  and  conquest 
as  distinguishing  the  reign  in  which  the  name  was 

•  See  the  table  of  earJy  Chaldean  kings  above,  Chap.  V.  p.  164. 

*  Ap.  Euseb.  "Pra;p.  Evang.''  ix.  27,  pp.  431-2. 
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given.  We  find  accordingly  the  same  suggested  in 
the  designation  Sesak-Oldiris  (for  shortness  called 
Sesdkhris),  "the  conquering  Sheykh,"  a  designation 
peculiarly  applicable  to  her  father  Horus  Sesostris, 
and  which  explains  also  the  clipped  form  of  the  same 
word  -4Ax)khris  or  Akekhres,  apphed  to  this  princess, 
his  daughter.  Sesostris  had,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
name  Horus  or  Khoris,  and  his  grandfather,  if  not 
also  his  father,  had  the  title  of  the  Sheykh  (or  Sesak) 
Kloris. 

There  is  therefore  every  likelihood  that  Nitokris 
was  the  daughter  of  Horus  Sesostris  the  Great,  and 
granddaughter  of  Falamnothes,  and  that  she  was  the 
same  with  the  preserver  and  foster  mother  of  Moses. 
Rhampses  Sesostris  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  ^gyptus  or  Sesostris  the  Great,  must, 
judging  from  the  great  length  of  both  reigns,  have 
been  a  minor  at  his  accession,  and  either  the  child  of 
Sesostris's  old  age  by  a  different  queen  from  the 
mother  of  Nitokris,  or  else,  which  is  much  more 
likely,  the  son  of  Sesostris  by  adoption  from 
Nitokris,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  who  had  made 
the  child  her  own,  as  she  had  intended  to  make 
Moses;  and  in  this  case  the  child  may  have  been 
either  adopted  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family 
(hence  spoken  of  as  "  a  brother  "  or  kinsman),  or 
Nitokris  may  have  married  a  kinsman,  and  his  son, 
her  step-child,  may  have  been  received  as  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  in  any  case  it  appears  that  he  is  called 
the  "  S(m,"  and  is  called  also  the  "  brother  "  or  kins- 
man. And  the  circumstances  favour  a  supposition 
by  which  Nitokris  became  the  natural  and  proper 
guardian  of  his  minority. 

The  very  name  given  to  him  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  inherited  the  throne  through  her ;  for 
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while  she  had  the  title  of  Mi-Ophbis,  or  "  descended 
f5pom  Hophra,"  referring  to  that  Hophra  or  Venene- 
phres  in  whose  reign  it  was  enacted  that  females 
might  inherit  the  throne,  he  also  seems  to  recall  in 
his  name  the  same  king,  by  whom  the  rights  of 
Nitokria  had  been  established,  for  he  is  named 
Khenephrfis,  short  for  Khan  Venephrfis,  Ova/4(f>fyri^, 
or  Hophra,  a  name  which  comes  still  more  forcibly 
out  in  another  form  of  his  title,  *Pa/x€crcr^  Ova^pi;?, 
"  Rhamesses  Hophra." 

The  reign  or  regency  of  Nitokris  is  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  in  near  conjunction  with  the  centenarian 
Apappus,  separated  only  by  the  brief  reign  of  the 
brother  who  was  assassinated  by  the  people  with  the 
view  to  her  elevation  to  power.  Apappus  thus 
becomes  identified  with  her  father  Horus  Sesostris ; 
as  he  is  again,  by  the  unusual  duration  of  his  life, 
identified  with  Phiops.  There  was  manifestly  one 
king  who  had  a  very  protracted  reign  about  this 
period,  as  is  attested  by  Serapion's  interpretation  of 
the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  of  Rhamestes  the 
Great.  There  he  is  called  Apollo,  the  Greek  equi- 
valent of  HoBUS,  and  he  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  same  with  Sesostris,  and  with  the  king  called 
Ramses  by  Tacitus  *  from  the  priests'  interpretation  of 
the  monuments  of  his  victories.  The  centenarian 
Phiops,  who  must  be  the  same  with  the  centenarian 
Apappus,  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  six  years  or  in  his  sixth  year,  and  to  liave 
reigned  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  To  his  successor 
also  is  assigned  a  long  reign.  The  Scripture  history 
seems  to  imply  that  there  was  one  and  the  same  king 
in  Egypt  from  some  time  before  the  flight  of  Moses 
till  immediately  before  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 

'  "  Aunal."  ii.  60. 
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God  to  him  upon  Mount  Sinai  •,  a  period  of  forty 
years.  But  the  birth  of  Moses,  which  was  forty 
years  earlier,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  continued  pro- 
tection enjoyed  by  Moses  from  the  princess  by  whom 
he  was  delivered  from  the  waters  and  adopted,  agrees 
well  with  the  supposition  that  she  was  in  power  as 
regent  during  part  of  the  time,  perhaps  in  the  old 
age  of  the  centenarian  king  and  again  in  the  minority 
of  his  successor,  for  the  length  of  the  time  makes  it 
likely  that  the  young  Pharaoh  at  his  accession  was  a 
minor.  Certainly  Moses  continued  to  receive  every 
advantage  of  education  which  Egypt  could  bestow  in 
the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs.  And  the  compassion  of 
the  princess,  which  had  been  awakened  for  one  of  the 
Hebrews'  children,  appears  to  have  had  the  eflTect  of 
staying  the  further  execution  of  the  murderous  decree 
which  had  been  issued  by  her  father  in  his  tyran- 
nical reign ',  though  not  of  relieving  the  bondage 
of  the  Israelites,  and  their  oppression  under  task- 
masters. 

The  beginning  of  that  series  of  great  works  on 
which  they  were  afterwards  employed  was  made  by 
Joseph  in  removing  the  inhabitants  into  cities,  from 
the  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other,  so  as  to  place 
them  in  greater  security  and  comfort  above  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  policy  of  that  subse- 
quent king  who  knew  not  Joseph,  made  similar  great 
works  serve  the  double  purpose  of  benefit  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  systematic  and  cruel  oppression  of 
the  Israelites.  The  warlike  and  ambitious  prepara- 
tions of  Thoes,  or  Kneph-Akhthos,  had  added  also  to 
these  the  purposes  of  military  defence.     His  son,  the 

•  Exod.  ii.  23. 

'  We  hear  no  more  of  its  executlou,  Exod.  ii.  11,  23. 
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young  Sesostris,  when  lie  attained  a  suflScient  age, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  fully 
organized  army,  disciplined  and  trained  in  all  miUtary 
exercises,  with  its  accompaniment  of  many  chariots 
and  horses  of  war ;  a  country  strengthened  by  the 
union  and  concentration  of  its  inhabitants  in  many 
defensible  cities  ;  personal  associates,  who  had  been 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  trained  with  him  in  the 
same  discipline  of  arms ;  and  at  his  absolute  disposal 
an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  wealth.  The  man  and 
the  hour  were  come.  The  Egyptian  histories  record 
his  expeditions  and  his  conquests  from  the  Danube 
to  the  far  Indies.  The  genius,  of  Atlas,  the  first 
great  naval  architect  of  the  age,  had  been  put  in 
requisition.  A  powerful  fleet  had  been  prepared  on 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  a  canal  was  in  progress,  by  which 
the  fabled  marriage  of  the  ocean  to  Libya  was  to  be, 
and  in  the  same  reign  was  efiected.  One  vessel  of 
that  celebrated  fleet  is  described  as  of  great  size  and 
beauty  •.  The  operations  of  the  fleet  were  arranged 
to  second  the  movements  of  the  army  upon  India. 
But  the  naval  expedition  only  partially  succeeded, 
and  after  subduing  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  coasts  beyond,  could  make  no 
further  progress,  from  coming  among  shoals,  and 
returned  to  Egypt.  Such  is  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus. Diodorus  represents  the  naval  expedition  as 
rather  more  successful ;  that  it  penetrated  as  far  as 
India,  and  took  the  islands ;  among  which  we  may 
number  the  celebrated  Pankhaia,  in  which  'the  sub- 
lunary Jupiter  erected  a  temple  of  Zeus  Triphyteus, 
Jove  of  the  three  Mizraite  tribes.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  four  hundred  vessels  of  all  sizes.  The 
records  of  the  IsraeUtes  contain  no  mention  of  these 

•  Diodor.  i.  57. 
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warlike  expeditions ;  because  the  Israelites  were  in 
the  country  f5pom  which  the  conquering  army  pro- 
ceeded, and  therefore  away  from  all  the  lands  through 
which  its  devastating  progress  swept,  among  the 
rest  Palestine,  which  had  been  extensively  occupied 
by  the  expelled  Shepherds^.  The  land  of  their  bondage 
aflforded  the  IsraeUtes  in  this  respect  a  quiet,  and 
perhaps  the  only  quiet  haven,  while  the  world  was 
trembUng  with  the  tread  of  his  armies,  and  ringing 
with  the  noise  of  his  victories.  The  conquered 
nations  were  not  careful  to  preserve  any  accoimt  of 
their  own  defeats,  and  thus  it  is  only  in  the  Egyptian 
history  that  the  record  of  them  could  be  expected. 
But  the  conquests  were  not  without  some  important 
antecedents  and  results.  The  wave  of  Nomad  popu- 
lation which  had  rolled  westward  from  the  Cushite 
and  Mizraimite  settlements  in  Bactria,  and  near  the 
Indus,  and  had  burst  in  overwhelmingly  upon  Egypt, 
had  been  expelled  again.  The  reactionary  tide  of 
conquest  was  now  borne  back  eastward  by  Sesostris, 
even  to  India,  and  his  monumental  sepulchre  in  the 
Thebaid  was  adorned  with  sculptured  representations 
of  his  wars  with  the  Bactrians  '.  A  vestige  of  these 
great  events  may  be  traced  in  the  importation  of 
some  Braminical  notions  and  superstitious  ob- 
servances ;  even  the  conquering  monarch  having 
apparently  become  embued  with  the  peculiar  philo- 
sophy of  the  conquered.     The  divine  honours  of  the 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ("Chron."  p.  194)  overlooks  this  con- 
juncture of  circumstances  when  he  says  that  "  the  sacred  history 
admits  of  no  Egyptian  conqueror  of  Palestine  before  this  king ;" 
referring  to  Sesac  or  Shishak. 

'  See  the  description  of  the  tomb  of  the  king  called  Osy- 
mandyas,  but  whose  statue  was  that  of  Memnon.  Diodor.  i. 
46,  47. 
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sacred  bull  Apis  were  introduced*,  in  connexion 
with  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  the  great  Osiris  had 
passed  into  that  sacred  animal,  and  that  this  bull 
thus  became  the  medmm  of  its  transmission  to  his 
descendants.  The  monarch  was  called  Apappus ; 
which,  apart  from  the  translation  of  it  by  Eratos- 
thenes, who  renders  it  fieytorov,  or  the  giant,  might 
read  like  a  corruption  of  the  word  Epaphus,  or  a 
redupUcation  of  Apis  ;  a  name  which  we  know  was 
appKed  to  a  king,  and  which  Herodotus  tells  us 
signified  what  the  Greeks  call  Epaphos ',  that  is,  a 
tangible  manifestation^  or  incarnation  of  the  soul  of 
the  deified  Osiris.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  was  at  the  root  of  it.  The  sacred  bull, 
which  received  the  name  of  Apis,  was  on  this  prin- 
ciple venerated  as  an  EpSphos,  or  tangible  manifes- 
tation of  the  invisible;  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  king,  in  whom  the  divine  Osiris,  the  conqueror 
of  India,  had  been  resuscitated. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  kindred  supersti- 
tions of  India  had  so  embodied  itself  in  the  temples 
and  sculptures,  that  when  the  Sepoys  were  in  Egypt, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  French  invasion,  in  the  year 
1801,  they  prostrated  themselves  and  worshipped, 
as  amid  the  emblems  of  their  own  religion.  Alison 
in  his  "  History  of  Europe  *,"  mentions  that  he  had 
heard  this  curious  fact  from  several  oflBcers  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion.  He  regards  it  as  one 
proof  among  many  of  a  common  origin  of  the  two 
races  :  but  that  idea  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
limitation,  if  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the 

'  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  hj  Aseth  (*A(rqO) ;  as  to  which 
see  above,  p.  234. 

'  Herod,  ii.  163 ;  ^'E^a^o^,  from  If^Mirroyuax^  compare  iiraff>ri, 
^  Chap,  xxxiv.,  in  a  note,  vol.  iv.  p.  595,  ed.  8vo,  1843. 
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ethnological  reasoning  of  some,  based  on  the  crania, 
form,  features,  hair,  colour,  and  other  distinctire 
characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  mankind.  The 
historical  facts,  of  which  the  traces  have  been  pro- 
duced above,  are  probably  sufficient  to  explain  it. 

Sesostris,  on  his  return  to   Egypt,  brought  many 
large  bodies  of  captives  with  him,  of  many  nations, 
and  probably  had  sent  many  before  him,  and  he 
used  these  captives  as  slaves,  in  the  execution  of 
great  works ;  upon  some  of  which  he  boasted  that 
no    native    Egyptian    was    employed  *.       But    the 
Israelites  shared  the   slavery  of  the  captives.     In 
particular,   Diodorus   records  that   he   built   cities, 
secured  by  embankments  against  the  inundations  of 
the   Nile,   and  removed  into  them  the  inhabitants 
from   those  places   which  were  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed ".     Two  of  these  embanked  cities  the  children 
of  Israel  are  recorded  to  have  built,  called  erro- 
neously in    our    authorized    translation   "  treasure 
cilies  ',"  but  which  were  in  reality  "  heaped  tip  *'  or 
embanked  cities,  as  the  word  strictly  signifies;  for 
there  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  "  heap"  of  earth,  as  well  as 
a  "  heap  "  of  treasure.    The  history  of  Diodorus  here 
sets  this  point  at  rest :  and  he  mentions  further  that 
Sesostris  fortified  the  entrance  of  Egypt  by  the  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  with  a  wall  or  fortified  lines'; 

*  Diodor.  i.  66.  Comp.  Ilerod.  ii.  124.  The  exemption  was 
not  uniformly  adhered  to;  but  its  having  been  allowed  at  all 
caused  the  employment  of  Egyptians  to  be  complained  of  as  a 
hardship. 

•  Diodor.  i.  57.     He  speaks  of  them  as  x<>>/Aara. 

*  Exod.  i.  11.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  simply  iroXcc«  oxopa^^ 
"  strong  or  safe  cities."  Thus  c^vpov  x***P"'''»  locus  natnrft  munitus, 
Xen.  Psed.  2  and  3 ;  and  both  Xcnophon  and  Thucydides  use 
ix^pov,  or  oxypoVf  without  the  substantive,  in  the  same  pense. 

•  *ET€t\ur€  Bk  KOi  r^v  irpos  avaroXas  vevowrav  nXevpay  r^  Aiyvimv 
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a  fact  which  singularly  and  strikingly  illustrates  the 
narrative  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  by  furnishing 
apreliminary.reason  why  they  were  not  directed  to  take 
the  route  by  the  Isthmus,  even  if  they  should  have 
afterwards  to  deflect  their  course  towards  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai  to  avoid  the  Philistines ;  and  also  why 
the  Egyptians  said,  "  The  wilderness  hath  shut  them 
in,"  when  they  turned  from  near  the  opening  of  the 
fortified  lines,  and  encamped  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
between  the  watch-tower  and  the  sea  **. 

The  return  of  Sesostris  seems  to  have  aggravated 
the  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  by  subjecting  them  to 
be  classed  and  treated  with  the  numerous  captives 
recently  taken  with  the  sword,  and  whose  very  hves 
were  viewed  as  the  gift  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Egyptians  themselves  viewed  the  cruelties  practised 
towards  them  with  some  repugnance,  and  bore  his 
philosophic  innovations  on  their  own  religion  with 
submission,  but  strong  disapproval.  Herodotus  says  * 
that  the  Egyptians  reckoned  a  hundred  and  six 
years  as  the  time  during  which  the  temples  were 
closed,  and  the  country  oppressed  with  all  manner 
of  wickedness,  in  the  time  of  Kheops  and  his  successor 
Khephrfin,  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids,  and  that 
this  took  place  while  the  Shepherd  Phihtion  (the 
Philistine,  or  Palestinian  Shepherd, — under  which 
name  the  natives  may  have  confounded  the  Israelites 
with  the  earlier  Shepherd  kings)  fed  his  cattle  in 
these  parts.  Of  this  period  he  assigns  fifty  years  to 
Kheops,  and  fifty-six  to  Khephren.    Manetho  assigns 

irpo?  Tos  diro  rrj^  Svpuis  koX  r^c  'ApcLptas  ifiPoXas,  airb  UrfXavciov 
/i€)(pis  *HAiov7roAcQi9)  8ta  t^s  cp^/xov,  ro  firJKo^  iirl  oro^/ovs  xiXiov^  koX 
ireKraKocrtovs.     Diodor.  i.  57. 

*  £xod.  xiv.  3,  and  comp.  chap.  xiii.  17. 

1  Herod,  ii.  128. 

K  k 
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fifty^nine  years  to  jEgyptus  after  his  return  to  Egypt, 
and  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  the  regent  Danaus ; 
and  he  assigns  sixty-six  to  his  son  and  successor, 
whom  he  calls  by  the  title  Bhampses,  or  Bhamesses, 
without  his  distinctive  personal  name.  We  have 
traced  the  source  of  the  name  -ffigyptus  to  the  older 
name  of  the  river  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
country,  AithiopSf  by  interchange  of  the  aspirated 
consonants,  through  the  variations  Aiphiops,  or 
Aphiops,  Thiops,  'Kheops,  [Aighiops]  -^gyptus  *. 
The  name  Khephr^n  is  an  abbreviation  of  Klene- 
phr6n,  or  Khenephrfis,  the  name  applied  by  Arta- 
panus*  to  the  king  from  whom  Moses  fled;  which 
again  is  abbreviated  for  the  Khan  Venephrfis  (Ouo^- 
^/>i}9),  or  Hophra  ('Paficcra^  Ovct^pi;?),  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  Herodotus  makes  Kephrfen  the  brother 
of  Kheops ;  Diodorus  speaks  of  him  as  brother  of 
Khemmis,  or  Kheops,  but  informs  us  that  there  were 
some  who  stated  him  to  have  been  his  son  ;  Manetho 
makes  the  successor  of  jEgyptus  to  be  his  son  ;  but 
the  fact  that  a  brother  of  ^gyptus  had  reigned 
some  time  as  regent,  may  have  been  confiised  by 
Herodotus  with  that  later  succession  to  the  throne. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  reasonable  experience  that  he 
could  be  a  brother  who  succeeded  next  after  a  long 
reign  of  (at  the  lowest  statement)  fifty  years,  and 
afterwards  reigned  fifty-six  or  sixty-six  himself: 
unless  the  word  brother  be  taken  as  meaning  only  a 
collateral  relation;  and  again,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
probability,  that  the  successor  of  Khephrfin,  Myke- 
rinus,  could  be,  as  Herodotus  makes  him,  the  child 
of  Kheops,  who  afl^er  a  very  long  reign  had  died  an 
old  man,  at  least  fifty-six  years  before  his  accession, 

'  See  also  Appendix,  Note  A. 

■  Apud  Euseb.  "  Prjep.  Evang.*'  ix.  27. 
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according  to  Herodotus  himself.  But  we  rather 
adopt  the  longer  duration  assigned  to  the  reigns  of 
these  two  kings  by  Manetho.  Perhaps  the  reign  of 
the  former  may  have  been  shortened  by  some  sepa- 
rate reckoning  of  a  regency  in  his  old  age^  and  in 
the  minority  of  his  successor;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  son  of  KhephrSn  was  associated  to 
the  throne  by  his  father  some  years  before  his  death, 
because  of  the  affliction  of  blindness  which  is  re- 
corded to  have  befallen  the  same  man,  the  second 
Sesoosis.  Concision  and  apparent  discrepancy  have 
arisen  from  dissevering  the  reign  of  Kheops  from 
that  of  Sesostris,  or  uncontracted,  "  Sesog-Khds- 
Thyris,"  while  the  very  name  or  title,  "  Sheykh  of 
Cushy^  is  itself  almost  equivalent  to  j^thiops^  of 
which  we  have  traced  Kheops  to  be  a  clipped  and 
corrupted  pronunciation. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  successor  of  Kheops 
followed  up  the  same  cruel  policy,  and  oppressive 
employment  of  the  people  on  laborious  works  *.  The 
dislike  of  that  policy  by  the  Egyptians  was  so  strong, 
that  long  ages  afterwards  they  shunned  to  speak  of 
it,  or  of  the  Pyramids  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
buildings  executed  unde;r  it.  But  the  suflfering  fell 
chiefly  upon  tha  foreigners.  It  was  doubtless  on  the 
occasion  of  some  recent  increase  of  severity,  that 
Moses  went  out  to  look  upon  their  burdens,  and 
seeing  an  Egyptian  smiting  one  of  his  brethren,  slew 
the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  Tradition 
connects  the  time  with  the  death  of  the  princess  his 
protectress  and  foster-mother,  and  with  the  reign  of 
Khephren^  or  Khenephres  * .  The  flight  and  forty  years' 

*  Kcu  TovrovSkr^  avnp  rpoirt^  &ui)(paa'6tu  rep  iripi^.    Herod,  i.  127. 

•  Artapanus  ap.  Euseb.  "  Praep.  Evang."  ix.  27. 
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exile  of  Moses  were  the  result  of  tliis  action  having 
become  known. 

While  the  succession  to  the  same  title  of  "  Sesos- 
tris  "  has  produced  much  confusion  of  the  reigns  of 
these  two  kings ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  extremely 
different  character  of  the  two  parts  of  the  reign  of 
the  former  of  them,  Sesostris  the  Great,  has  almost 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  appear  as  two  different 
men,  and  dividing  the  long  period  of  his  life  into  two 
distinct  reigns.  Even  Manetho  favours  this  illusion, 
by  commencing  his  reign  of  fifty-nine  years  firom  his 
expulsion  of  Danaus.  In  the  protracted  rest  after  his 
military  expeditions*,  the  king,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
finits  of  his  conquests,  seemed  to  accomplish  another 
reign  of  fifty  years,  according  to  Herodotus,  or  fifty- 
nine,  according  to  Manetho.  A  whole  generation 
knew  him  ftill  fifty  years  only  in  his  peaceful  admi- 
nistration, and  execution  of  great  works — the  ^  thiops, 
'Kheops,  or  jEgyptua,  of  stupendous  labours,  the 
Royal  Sophi,  who  had  become  the  most  illustrious 
pupil  and  patron  of  an  Indian  and  Persian  philo- 
sophy, which  flattered  him  with  the  thought  that  he 
himself  was  a  new  epiphany  of  the  great  Osiris. 
The  old  Egyptian  religion  was  neglected,  its  temples 
closed,  and  sacrifices  forbidden  \  Bulls,  cows,  goats, 
and  rams  became  more  and  more  devoutly  wor- 
shipped as  "  tangible  manifestations  "  of  the  great 
unseen ' ;  but  how  much  more  may  they  have  been 
expected  to  worship  the  more  illustrious  manifestation 
which  was  discerned  in  the  giant  centenarian  monarch, 
Apappus,  the  greatest  Epaphus  of  the  god. 

Among  the  great  works  of  Sesostris  there  were 
two  magnificent  obelisks,  the  measurement  of  which 
is  given  by  Diodorus. 

*  Dioaor.  i.  56.  '  Herod,  ii,  124. 

'  Herod,  ii.  153,  43,  &c. 
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He  also  erected,  not,  it  seems,  exclusively  by  the 
hand  of  the  captives,  but  also  of  his  native  Egyptian 
subjects,  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids,  and  this 
employment  of  their  labour  was  felt  by  them  as  an 
oppression  and  a  degradation*.  Lepsius,  in  his 
seventh  letter  on  Egypt,  says  that  he  had  discovered 
a  fact  of  much  importance  in  the  construction  of  the 
pyramids,  namely  that  each  had  proceeded  from  a 
small  pyramid,  complete  within  itself,  designed  as  a 
tomb,  but  which  was  increased  and  heightened  year 
by  year  by  super-imposed  coverings  of  stones  on  all 
sides.  If  so,  this  gradual  growth  explains  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  particmlar  royal  pyramids. 
The  building  grew  with  the  advancing  years  of  the 
reign,  by  successive  layers,  and  the  monument  at 
death  finally  remained  proportionate  to  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  the  king.  "If  in  the  course  of 
centuries,"  says  he,  "  all  the  other  conditions  which 
determine  our  calculations  had  equally  remained, 
then,  as  by  the  rings  of  a  tree,  we  might  even  now 
have  been  able  to  calculate  the  years  in  the  reigns  of 
particular  kings  by  the  coatings  of  the  pyramids  I" 
With  very  large  allowance  for  qualification  as  to  this 
statement,  it  may  contain  within  many  successive 
layers  of  ingenious  imagination  a  small,  very  small, 
measure  of  truth.  To  what  time  then  may  we,  even 
on  this  theory,  ascribe,  with  so  much  probability,  the 
greatest  of  the  pyramids,  as  to  the  longest  reign, 
which  was  that  of  the  centenarian — Phiops,  or 
Apappus  ?  According  to  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  construction  of  it  occupied  thirty  years, 
including  the  ten  years  consumed  in  the  formation 
of  a  road  for  the  conveyance  of  the  enormous  stones 
from  the  quarries.     This  space  of  time  is  one-half  of 

•  Herod,  ii.  124. 
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the  duration  of  the  peaceftil  portion  of  the  king's 
reign>  after  the  return  from  his  warlike  expeditions ; 
and  the  record  of  the  time  may  correct  the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  Dr.  Lepsius's  conjecture. 

The  account  of  Herodotus,  according  to  which 
Bliephrfin  is  confounded  with  the  brother  of  Kheops, 
is  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the  brother 
whom  Sesostris  left  as  regent  did  not  succeed  him. 
No  brother  was  likely  to  succeed  a  centenarian, 
much  less  to  reign  sixty  years  after  him.  If  a  colla- 
teral relation  at  all,  he  must  have  been  a  brother's  or 
a  kinsman's  son,  whom  Sesostris  might  have  adopted. 
If  he  was  really  a  son,  he  must  have  been  the  child 
of  Sesostris' s  old  age.  But  the  fact  seems  rather  to 
be  that  he  was  adopted  by  Nitokris,  and  then  by 
Sesostris  her  father,  as  his  heir  through  her.  The 
determination  of  the  question  is  not  essential.  The 
son  of  Sesostris,  whether  actual  or  adopted,  suc- 
ceeded, and  is  called  "Sesoosis  11."  by  Diodorus, 
but  is  confounded  by  him  in  one  with  the  next 
successor,  Sesostris  III.,  called  by  Herodotus,  **  Phe- 
ron,"  or  Pharaoh,  the  same  with  Mykerinus,  Me- 
kherinus,  or  MenkherSs,  that  is,  Men^s-KhserHs,  a 
combination  of  two  Historic  names. 

This  last  was  the  next  successor  after  E3iephr6n ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  by  his  father 
to  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  his  blindness,  some 
years  before  his  death.  He  was  a  man  whose  moral 
character,  as  depicted  by  Herodotus,  was  of  the 
worst  description ;  which  was  only  redeemed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Egyptians  by  his  having  allowed  them 
to  resume  their  ancient  worship.  A  man  he  was, 
who  while  making  that  pretext  of  Egyptian  piety, 
could  only  match  with  such  a  person  as  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  for  his  abominations ;  an  incestuary, 
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whose  daughter  hanged  herself  for  grief,  and  who 
passed  both  day  and  night  in  revelling,  to  make  the 
most  of  his  brief  span  of  life.  The  name  Ktofiaarfj^f 
"  the  reveller,"  is  given  to  one  of  the  kings  in  the 
list  of  Eratosthenes,  and  perhaps  to  none  so  appro- 
priately as  this.  This  is  the  man  whom  Bimsen 
calls,  by  a  gross  prostitution  of  the  term,  "Mykerinus, 
the  holy."  He  left,  as  his  principal  memorial,  his 
daughter's  wooden  sarcophagus  of  bovine  form,  and 
near  it  about  twenty  colossal  wooden  statues  of 
women  all  naked,  whom  the  priests  in  Sais  stated  to 
be  his  concubines*.  These  worthy  monuments  of 
his  reign  contribute  to  identify  the  character  of  the 
man  with  the  strange  and  awful  allegory  which  is 
couched  in  the  story  of  Pher6n,  or  of  Sesoosis  II. 
when  confounded  with  him,  as  related  both  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

This  was  the  king  to  whom  Moses  was  com- 
missioned, and  whose  hardened  heart,  and  infatuated 
blindness  to  the  irresistible  wiU  of  God,  admitted  of 
but  one  remedy.  That  blindness  is  said  to  have 
been  judicially  inflicted  upon  the  king  for  his  impiety 
towards  God  in  smiting  the  river,  by  hurling  his 
spear  into  the  midst  of  its  swollen  and  angry  waters*. 
The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  his  in- 
&tuated  blindness  lasted,  according  to  the  allegory, 

»  Herod,  ii.  129,  130. 

•  Tov  irorafiov  /carcX^ovros  fieyiara  8^  totc  iir  oicrciiKaiScKa  in^)(€aSt 
«is  VTTtpiPaXt  ras  ApovpaSy  rrvcvfiaTOs  ifi7r€a'6vTO^,  tcvfiarirfs  6  irora/jLoc 
iy€V€TO*  TOV  §€  jScuTiXca  XtyoiKTi  TOVTOv  OTOjcrBaXLri  ^(fyqa'dfjicvoVf 
XxiPovTa  ai^fA'rjVf  PaXifiv  it  /Accra?  ras  S/vas  rov  irornfiov'  fiera  S^, 
airruca  icafiovra  avroy  rohs  6<l>6aXfiov^f  rv^Xcu^iTVou.  Sexa  fikv  Srf 
h'€a  €tvai  fjLLv  Tv^Xoy,  IvSc/cart^  8c  irei  airucia^ou  oi  fuavrrfiov  he 
Bovrov9  woXio?  ««  "  c^i^ci  tc  ol  o  \p6voq  rvj^  irjfuritf  Koi  dva/3Xci/rci/' 
&c.  Herod,  ii.  111.  The  action  of  gmitiDg  the  river  was  no  douht 
done  in  a  mad  attempt  to  emulato  the  miracle  of  Mohcf. 
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as   many  years   as  there    are   counted  plagues  of 
-^gyP*'-      T^®   dreadful  corruption  of  manners  is 
scoflftngly  depicted  in  the  allegory.     The  king,  and 
indeed  all  his  dominions,  are  represented  as  hardly 
possessing  one  chaste  and  faithftil  wife.     Yet  there 
was  one  who  was  destined  to  be  found  faithful  to 
her  lord,  and  who  would  effect  the  decisive  cure  of 
his  blindness.     The  chaste,  bright  Erythrasan  Sea 
had  been  mystically  betrothed  and  wedded  to  Egypt  *. 
Hasten,  0  Pharaoh,  gather  together  aU  thy  royal 
state :    thy  bUndness  shaU  be  removed,  thine  eyes 
shall  be  washed  and  opened  in  the  waters   of  the 
bright  ErythraDan,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  ever  afber  in 
the   embraces   of  thy  one  faithful  wife,  the  bright 
chaste  Seal     Go  with  oriental  pomp  and  luxury: 
take  with  thee  all  thy  harem,  the  lewd  ministers  of 
thy  revellings,  and  all  thy  faithless  wives  and  concu- 
bines.   They  shall  have  their  reward.    They  all  shall 
be  hopelessly  shut  up  as  in  a  walled  city,  in  the 
ErythraBan    glebe  *,   into    which    thou    shalt  have 
gathered  them ;  and,  even  as  when  a  city  is  burned, 
they  shall  see  the  narrowuig  and  narrowing  space, 
the  nearer  and  nearer  bursting  and  crashing  and 
falUng  in    of  the   encircling  walls  on  every  side; 
the  surging,  eddying,  and  roaring  of  the  resistiess 
and  rapidly  advancing  element  in  which  th^  are 
inevitably  doomed  to  be  engulfed  I 

The  blindness  of  Sesoosis  II.,  and  the  more  de- 
plorable moral  blindness   of  his  son  the   reveller, 

*  "Knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed?"  Exod. 
X.  7.  His  servants  could  see  this ;  but  the  king's  was  the  judicial 
blindness  of  infatuation. 

*  His  father  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  put  a 
fleet  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  joined  the  Nile  to  it  by  a  canal. 

*  "EpvYn  pu^ktys.     Herod,  ii.  111. 
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Pheron,  or  Sesoosis  III.,  have  led  to  their  being 
confounded  to  some  extent  as  one  king.  The  ten- 
dency to  this  confusion  has  been  increased  from  the 
latter  being  associated  with  his  father  on  the  throne, 
and  surviving  him  not  so  much  as  a  year.  The 
former  left  two  huge  monoUth  obelisks  erected 
before  the  temple  of  the  sun  *,  a  fact  indirectly  con- 
tributing to  identify  his  reign  with  that  of  Khene- 
phrfis,  or  Khephrfin,  by  connecting  it  with  the  time 
of  Moses,  by  whom,  we  are  informed,  the  erection  of 
these  obelisks,  for  a  scientific  purpose,  which  is 
specified,  was  superintended '.  For  E[henephr6s  was 
the  king  firom  whom  Moses  fled,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Artapanus*.  These  two  obelisks  of 
the  second  Sesostris  were  each  a  hundred  cubits 
high  and  eight  cubits  broad ;  but  the  two  of  Sesostris 
the  Great  were  twenty  cubits  higher  •. 

•  Diodor.  i.  59.  There  were  two  obelisks  erected  by  Sesostris 
the  Great,  and  two  hj  Sesostris  the  Second;  in  all  four  at 
Heliopolis,  as  Pliny  states,  erected  by  Sesothes  (I.  and  II.).  Plin. 
xxxtI.  8,  §  64.  Two  seem  to  have  borne  traditionally  the  name 
of  Ismandes,  or  Osymandyas,  and  Phiops.  Ibid.  §  67.  One, 
which  was  transferred  aflterwards  to  the  great  circus  at  Rome, 
was  erected  by  a  king  whose  name  has  been  variously  trans- 
mitted, Semempserteus  in  the  common  reading;  which  recalls 
Semempses — ^a  name  which  we  have  shown  to  be  a  miswriting  of 
Sesestris,  or  Sesostris. 

'  It  is  not  to  Josephus,  but  to  Apion,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
this  singular  and  interesting  fact,  which  Josephus  repudiates,  as 
if  it  had  involved  an  imputation  upon  Moses,  but  which  there 
appears  no  reason  to  discredit,  the  purpose  stated  being  scientific. 
Joseph.  "  Apion."  ii.  2.     See  above.  Chap.  VIII.  p.  280. 

•  Apud  Euseb.  "  Praep.  Evang."  ix.  27. 

•  Diodor.  i.  c.  57  and  69.  Herod,  ii.  111.  The  height  is 
differently  stated  by  Pliny :  of  that  of  Rhamses  at  140  cubits ; 
from  the  others  the  hundred  seems  to  have  dropt  out.  There 
may  have  been  some  difference  in  the  cubit,  or  the  base  may  be 
included. 
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The  death*^of  Pheron,  Sesoosis  III.,  was  followed 
by  the  Polybasileia  and  the  Bepublican  Presidetictff 
or  Protean  period,  of  Egyptian  history.  The  tyrant 
and  all  his  power  at  which  the  worid  had  trembled, 
the  vast  mflitary  array,  the  chariots  and  the  horses, 
which  in  the  earUer  portion  of  his  grandfather's 
reign  had  made  the  conquest  of  all  Asia  and  part  of 
Europe,  and  imposed  upon  all  the  nations  subjection 
and  tribute,  had  now  been  suddenly  annihilated. 
The  horse  and  his  rider  had  been  cast  into  the  sea. 
The  nations  might  tremble,  even  while  they  rejoiced, 
at  the  sound  of  his  &11.  The  magnitude  of  his 
power  and  dominion,  specially  raised  up  by  the 
providence  of  God,  had  not  been  without  its  purpose. 
But "  even  for  this  very  purpose,' '  as  the  Lord  declared 
to  him  by  Moses — "Even  for  this  very  purpose  have 
I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  My  power  in 
thee,  and  that  My  name  might  be  proclaimed  through- 
out  all  the  earth"  That  declaration  itself  is  in  manifest 
accordance  with  the  greatness  of  the  conquests  of 
Sesostris ;  for  how  should  the  fall  of  Pharaoh's 
power  have  caused  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  be  pro- 
claimed throughout  all  the  earth,  if  the  power  and 
greatness  of  Pharaoh  had  not  previously  been  felt 
throughout  aU  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  Sesostrian 
conquests,  and  all  the  earth  by  his  overthrow  been 
lightened  of  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  ? 

The  political  consequences  which  might  have  been 
expected  followed.  Egypt  was  left  suddenly  without 
a  head.  The  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  multitude 
of  petty  kings  and  pretenders.  "  Eevolutions,  Ethio- 
pian interference,  recovered  independence,  a  Presi- 
dent or  ProteuSy  anarchy,  or  the  absence  of  monar- 
chical institutions  for  a  series  of  generations,  are  all 
recorded.     And  these  troubles  may  in  part  account 
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for  some  confiision  in  the  connexion  of  the  history 
of  the  immediately  preceding  with  the  succeeding 
times.     That  obscurity,  it  seems,  was  not  entirely 
cleared  up  from  any  purely  Egyptian  records   or 
monuments  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  priests 
in  the  learned    period    of   Ptolemy   Philadelphus, 
Even  with  their  language  and  hieroglyphics  still 
in   use,   wfth  many  monuments   which  since  have 
perished,  and  with  the  stores  of  information  which 
afterwards  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the 
famed  library  of  Alexandria,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  information  which  they  possessed,  and  were  able 
to  furnish  from  these,  was  somewhat  broken  and 
imperfect  at  this  period ;  but  so  far  as  it  existed,  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  in  excess  of  the  Septuagint 
reckoning  of  time,   though   differing,    perhaps,  in 
some  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  chronology. 
It  is  manifest  also  that  the  learned  Jews,  who  in 
that  reign  translated  the  Mosaic  books  into  Greek, 
and  who  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  had  the  means  of 
comparing  their  chronology  with  the  best  Egyptian 
and  Greek  information,  though  they  have  not  given 
us  the  same  chronology  as  has  been  usually  deduced 
from   the  Hebrew    copies   of  the    Bible,  and    are 
therefore  accused  of  having  modified  it  to  suit  the 
Egyptian,   do  certainly  ftimish  a  chronology  with 
which  the  statements  of  Dicaearchus,  Diodorus,  and 
Manetho   admit  of  being  shown  to  be  in  general 
accordance,   as   regards   the    main    span  of   time. 
What  have  the  modem  fabricators  of  an  immensely 
elongated  chronology  from  their  supposed  interpre- 
tations of  the  monuments,  to  say  to  this  ?     Do  they 
possess  better  monumental  sources  of  information 
than  existed  in  the  days  of  Philadelphus  and  the 
Alexandrian    library  ?      Do    they   understand    the 
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hieroglyphics  better  ?  Have  they  greater  certainty 
of  the  language  ?  or  do  they  propose  to  set  aside 
the  history  and  chronology  of  Scripture,  only  by 
greater  presumption  operating  upon  a  reduced  circle 
of  monumental  remains,  in  an  age  of  greater  igno- 
rance in  all  these  hieroglyphical  points  on  which 
they  build,  than  any  which  could  be  charged  upon 
the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  and  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  books  of  Moses  ? 

To  what  contradictions  are  the  assailants  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  reduced  1  In  one  age  it  is  that 
Moses,  being  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, borrowed  every  thing  from  Egypt ;  in  another 
it  is  that  Moses  is  confuted  by  Egyptian  history  and 
chronology,  of  which  he  is  found  grossly  ignorant 
by  those  modern  experts  and  illuminati,  the  equi- 
vocal nature  of  whose  hieroglyphical  evidence  and 
interpretations  has,  however,  been  well  illustrated 
by  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis '. 

*  "  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,"  pp.  377 — 396. 
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OP  THE  ROUTE  TAKEN  BY  THE  ISRAELITES  OUT  OP  EGYPT  ;  THEIR 
NUMBERS  ;  THEIR  CATTLE  AND  FLOCKS  :  IN  CORRECTION  OP  THE 
UNSCRIPTURAL  MISSTATEMENTS  RESPECTING  THESE,  OF  WHICH 
LATE  OBJECTORS  HATE  MADE  USE. 


THE  question  of  the  route*  taken  by  the  Israelites 
on  their  departure,  through  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  out  of  it,  depends  for  its  determination  on 
ancient  evidence,  and  on  examination  of  the  localities 
made  by  modem  travellers.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment it  may  be  convenient  that  we  should  take  some 
sufficiently  well  known  and  at  the  same  time  short 
and  popular  account  of  it,  as  our  general  text ;  and 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  probable  as  well  as 
the  most  recent  account  which  I  have  seen  of  it  is 
that  proposed  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  Esq.,  published  in 
Mr.  Bartlett*s  work  entitled,  "  Forty  Days  in  the 
Desert  on  the  Track  of  the  Israelites."  I  wiU  venture 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  illustration  and  modification 
of  it.  According  to  Mr.  Sharpe' s  view,  which  in 
some  respects  is  only  a  reverting  to  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, Rhaamses  was  the  same  place  afterwards  called 
Hbliopolis  ;  the  word  Rha  signifying  the  same  with 
Helius,  the  Sun.  We  know  that  it  was  the  capital 
city  of  "  the  land  of  Rhaamses  "  or  Goshen,  and  was 
built  by  the  Israelites  for  Pharaoh  with  embankments 
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against  tlie  inundation  of  the  Nile,  therefore  we  may 
infer  within  range  of  the  river  ;  to  which  the  situa- 
tion of  Heliopolis,  near  the  parting  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Nile,  is  very  agreeable.  It  is 
also  in  general  agreement  with  what  Josephus 
states  \  that  "they  took  their  departure  by  Letopolis, 
a  place  then  desert,  at  or  near  the  spot  where  Babylon 
was  afterwards  built,  when  Cambyses  laid  Egypt 
waste."  The  Babylon  so  mentioned  is  Old  Cairo, 
about  midway  bet  ween  Heliopohs  and  Memphis;  and 
Diodorus  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  settlement  of 
Babylon  even  to  the  time  of  Sesostiis'.  But  we 
learn  from  Strabo  that  the  Letopohtan  Nome  -was 
belaw  Babylon,  and  that  Heliopolis  was  a  city  of 
that  Nome '.  "We  are  •  also  supported  here  by  the 
later  Jewish  authority  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  who  was  informed  by  the  Jews  of 
Egypt  that  Bhaamses  was  the  same  with  Heliopolis*, 
an  opinion  which  Bishop  Patrick  rashly  and  ground- 
lessly  rejected,  and  was  followed  by  many  in  his 
error  *.  But  Bishop  Clayton  in  his  "  Chronology  of 
the  Bible"  replaces  it  near  Cairo. 

»  "Ant."  ii.  15.  •  Diodor.  i.  56. 

'  The  passage  contains  also  an  illustration  of  another  point,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  have  to  refer,  and  I  therefore  give  it  at 
full  length.  'Ektcv^cv  irf  6  NcIXdf  iariv  6  Vvkp  rov  AcXra*  rtwroo 
8^  ra  fuy  Scfia  KoXowri  lufivrpf  dvavXcoirt,  wrT€p  ksu  ra  n-cpi  Ttfr 
*AAcfav8p€iav  ica2  r^  Mo/>c(i>ra^*  raSlv  apurT€p^  *Apafiiay,  i^  fih^ 
oSv  'HA/ov  irSXii  Iv  T^  *Apapiq.  lorlv,  Iv  Sk  rg  Aifivrj  K€pKi<rovpa 
xoXiv  jcara  ras  EvSo^ov  KtifUvrf  cncoiras*  BeiKyvrai  yap  trKomj  rn  wp!^ 
Ttf%  'HXtov  irdXcois,  KoBatrtp  koI  irpo  r^KvciSov,  wpos  f/v  €arifMMunir9 
cjccivos  iw  ovfiayiw¥  rwas  KO^ctr  6  Bl  vo/jlos  Ai/rovoXiriyc 
ovroc.  avavXcvoravrt  8*  corl  Ba/3vX(iiv,  ^povp^ov  €pvpv6vj  &C. 
Strabo,  Lib.  xvii.  c.  1,  ed.  Mueller.  Par.  p.  685. 

•  Hales'  "Chron."  8vo  ed.  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  and  Bp. 
Clayton,  as  cited  by  him. 

•  Bp.  Patrick,    "Com.   on   Ejcod,"   i.    11.     Wells'   "Geogr." 
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Starting  then  from  Bhaamses  or  Heliopolis,  which 
was  their  most  southerly  station,  and  nearest  to 
Memphis,  at  that  time  the  royal  city,  the  Israelites  of 
Bhaamses  fell  back  towards  the  other  stations  at 
which  their  brethren  were  located ;  taking  up  on 
their  march  the  different  local  contingents,  as  they 
retired  through  the  land  of  Goshen.  They  encamped 
first  at  Succoth ;  which,  by  the  signification  of  its 
name,  Mr.  Sharpe  would  identify  with  the  place 
called  by  the  Romans  Scenae  (both  words  signifying 
the  Tents);  but  which  is  more  probably  Vicus 
JudaBorum  Leontopolis  or  Tel  loudieh.  Thence  they 
proceeded  in  their  next  march  toEtham(OthomLXX), 
which  he  thinks  to  be  the  same  with  a  town  Thoum 
or  Boutan,  and  would  identify  it  with  Pithom,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Patoumos.  This  place,  from  what 
Herodotus  says,  was  situated  not  far  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  desert  on  the  route  of  communication 
used  in  his  day  with  Arabia,  for  he  calls  it  an 
Arabian  city.  And  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
the  wilderness  extending  round  the  top  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  for  some  distance  down  its  eastern  side  is  called 
the  wilderness  of  Ethom*.  The  name  of  Arabia 
seems  to  have  afterwards  encroached  on  Egypt; 
for  in  Strabo's  day  the  whole  district  of  Egypt  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  above  the  Delta, 
was  designated  Arabia,  and  that- on  the  western  side 
Libya'.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  trace  of  this 
mode  of  speaking  so  early  as  Herodotus.  Only  he 
calls  the  mountain  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the 

Arrowsznith's  "Geogr.  and  Atlas;''  to  these  we  may  add  Dr. 
Lepsius,  who  would  identify  Bhaamses  with  Mukfar,  or  Ahu- 
Kesheb  and  Heroonpolis. 

'  Num.  xxxiii.  8. 

'  "  Strabo."  lib.  xvii.  c.  1 .     See  the  passage  quoted  above. 
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Nile  on  the  side  towards  Arabia,  "the  Arabian 
mountain*."  Patoumos  was  where  this  mountain 
terminates  to  the  north,  and  opens  the  valley  east- 
ward towards  Arabia.  The  designation  of  "the 
Arabian  city "  is  however  not  to  be  explained 
merely  by  its  being  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  Gardiner  "Wilkinson  *. 
Even  Diodorus  does  not  so  speak,  but  says  that 
Sesoosis  walled  off  the  entrance  of  Egypt  from 
Syria  and  Arabia^.  The  canal  which  Necho  made 
was  led  along  close  past  that  city ;  and,  as  I  read 
the  passage,  Herodotus  describes  the  course  of  the 
canal  by  the  two  extremes,  together  with  one  inter- 
mediate point,  when  he  says,  "  The  water  of  the 
Nile  was  led  into  it;  and  it  was  led  from  above  the  city 
Boubastis,  along  by  Patoumos,  the  Arabian  city,  and 
entered  the  Red  Sea '."  It  answers  therefore  in  a 
general  way  to  the  description  of  the  position  of 
Ethom,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Sharpe 
places  it  eight  miles  east  of  Bubastis,  and  on  the 
direct  route  from  Hehopohs  to  Pelusium,  at  the 
opening  of  a  valley  stretching  thence  eastward  to 
the  Bitter  Lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  along 
which  valley  the  canal  of  Necho  was  conducted. 
The  distance  from  Scenas  is  stated  to  be  twenty-four 
miles.  To  this  point  their  march  had  been  direct 
on  the  road  towards  Pelusium ;  but  here  where  the 
road  divided  they  kept  round  the  hill  end  to  the 
right,  eastward,  and  marched  along  the  valley  towards 
Pi-hahiroth,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  takes  to  be  the  same 
with  Heroonpolis,  and  places  it  at  the  head  of  that 
chain  of  lakes  which  were  once  part  of  the  Red  Sea. 

•  Herod,  ii.  124. 

•  Note  on  the  place  in  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
'  Diodor.  L  57.  *  Herod,  ii.  158. 
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The  name  Pi-haliirotli  is  erroneously  thought  by 
Mr.  Sharpe  to  signify  the  bay  of  Hahiroth.  In  the 
instances  of  Pi-thom  and  Pi-beseth,  there  is  not  this 
force  of  PL  Geseuius  takes  the  name  Pi-hahiroth 
to  signify  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  caverns  or 
cavities ;  and  as  the  canal  is  said  to  have  been 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  that  meaning 
might  have  reference  to  the  mouth  of  the  excavations. 
The  Septuagint  version  however,  in  Exodus,  renders 
it  rrj^  €7rai;X€ai9,  "  the  enclosure  of  the  sheepfold,"  as 
if  the  translators  had  read  -TiH'Tiin,  Haggidroth. 
They  possibly  referred  this  to  the  walled  sheepfolds 
which  the  Israelites  had  for  their  cattle  and  flocks, 
against  beasts  of  prey  and  other  nightly  depredators 
(compare  Num.  xxxii.  16,  24,  36) ;  but  the  name 
may  rather  have  applied  to  the  more  known  and 
important  walls  or  fortified  lines  of  enclosure  which 
Sesostris  erected,  as  shepherd  of  his  people,  for  a 
protection  against  invasion  from  the  east*.  The 
precise  spot  of  the  destined  encampment  of  Israel 
was  indicated  by  the  more  specific  direction  that  it 
should  be  between  Migdol,  "  the  watch-tower,"  and 
the  sea ;  the  existence  of  the  watch-tower  indicating 
that  it  was  near  one  of  the  passages  of  the  frontier, 
and  connected  probably,  as  an  out-station,  with  one 
of  its  fortresses,  or  lines  of  defence.  The  situation 
is  fiirther  described  as  over  against  Baal-Zephon. 
This  place  Mr.  Sharpe  considers  to  be  the  same  with 
Serapion.  The  series  of  bitter  lakes  at  the  head  of 
which  Heroonpohs  stood,  appears  to  have  originally 
formed  the  upper  part  or  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
probably  did  so  at  that  time ;  and  the  salt  marsh,  or 
dry  bed,  to  which   the  lakes  are  now  reduced,  is 

*  Diodor.  j.  57,  ed.  Wesseling,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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known  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  separated  by 
a  broad  bank  of  sand  about  two  feet  high.  Strabo 
placed  Heroonpohs  in  the  angle  of  the  gulf  (the 
/xv^o?  Tou  KoXirov).  If  therefore  the  site  of 
Heroonpolis  be,  as  is  thought,  at  the  head  of  the 
chain  of  the  bitter  lakes,  then  Niebuhr  and  others 
following  him  were  justified  in  their  conclusion  that 
the  sea  must  have  extended  much  fiirther  north  than 
now,  and  filled  up  all  the  low  districts  of  the  now 
dry  bitter  lakes.  Lepsius,  admitting  that  site  of 
Heroonpolis,  still  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
believe  in  such  a  physical  change ;  and  he  grounds 
his  objection  on  the  existence  of  remains  of  an 
artificial  canal  which  runs  from  Suez  northwards,  for 
no  canal  could  be  cut  where  there  was  the  sea.  But 
it  seems  likely  that  when  the  canal  was  opened  by 
Sesostris,  and  again  by  Darius  (and  it  certainly  was 
open  in  the  days  of  Herodotus),  the  flow  of  the  river 
N  ile  by  it  into  the  sea,  meeting  the  tides  and  waves 
there,  gave  rise  to  the  rapid  formation  of  a  bar  some 
distance  lower  down  in  the  gulf,  such  as  often  takes 
place  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  :  that  that  bar  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  partial  and  local  shoaling  of 
the  water  before  the  time  of  Darius,  but  that  after 
his  reopening  of  the  canal  it  rapidly  grew,  and 
became  afterwards  heaped  into  a  great  dry  sand- 
bank. We  are  told  that  the  discharge  of  the  Nile 
into  the  Bitter  Lakes  was  so  great  that  they  became 
fresh  and  abounded  with  fish.  The  canal  between 
the  Bitter  Lakes  and  Suez  was  probably  made  after- 
wards by  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  lakes  had  become 
eflectually  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  natural  and 
complete  formation  of  the  bar  and  sand-bank ;  and 
when  made  and  opened,  it  may  have  tended,  on  thQ 
same  principles,  to  the  fiirther  increase  of  the  sand- 
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bank.  The  subsequent  blocking  of  the  canal,  and 
the  drying  up  of  the  lakes  consequent  thereon,  have 
proved  that,  apart  from  the  sea  or  the  river  Nile, 
there  would  have  been  no  lakes  there.  But  had 
there  been  no  lakes  nor  sea  there,  less  reason  would 
have  existed  for  leading  the  canal  in  that  direction. 
Prior  then  to  the  making  of  the  canal  the  supply  of 
the  water  of  these  lakes  could  only  be  from  their 
being  open  to  the  sea.  And  the  drying  of  their  bed 
must  have  increased  the  supplies  of  the  sand-drift 
and  so  extended  the  desert  by  placing  some  fifty 
miles  of  dry,  loose  sand  at  the  disposal  of  the  wind. 
The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  Mr.  Sharpe 
thinks  may  have  been  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south  of  Hahiroth,  assumed  to  be  Heroonpolis,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Clysma. 
The  country  adjacent  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  called 
by  Lepsius  fertile  *,  so  that  the  route  presented  no 
difficidty  of  supplies  for  man  or  beast.  The  position 
of  these  places  is  still  in  want  of  being  more  perfectly 
determined.  The  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  states 
the  distance  from  Thoum,  or  Boutan,  to  Heroon- 
polis, to  be  twenty-four  miles.  Mr.  Sharpe  does 
not  suppose  the  Israelites  to  have  gone  up  to 
Heroonpolis,  but  to  have  passed  to  the  south  of  it : 
but  still  the  march  of  the  third  day,  as  he  lays  it 
out,  seems  of  disproportioned  length,  being  more 
than  double  that  of  the  first  day,  if  Succoth  was 
Scenas.  I  would  suggest  that  Ethom  is  probably 
not  a  town,  but  the  name  of  the  valley ,  at  the  mouth 

m 

*  He  conjectures  that  a  sJuice  was  constructed  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  canal  between  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  *'  to 
protect  the  inner  Avaters,  and  the  adjacent  fertile  lands,  from  the 
overflowing  sea."  "  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,"  EngL  Trans., 
p.  443. 
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of  which  was  the  town  of  Pt-thom,  as  it  were 
Ethmn-mouth.  The  name  Succoth  again  is  taken 
from  a  fleeting  circumstance,  and  "  The  Tents," 
from  which  it  was  called,  may  have  been  ftirther 
from  Heliopolis  than  Scenae  is,  giving  a  longer  march 
for  the  first  day  than  fourteen  miles  ;  say  nearer  to 
Leontopolis,  or  Tel-Ioudieh  (Victis  Judceorum) ,  which 
would  not  exceed  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles. 
The  second  day's  march  would  thus  proceed  past  the 
town  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Thoum,  and 
would  advance  a  considerable  way  into  that  valley, 
along  which  the  canal  was  led.  That  day  accordingly 
they  encamped  in  Ethom ;  that  is,  in  the  valley  so 
calledy  and  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Pi-hahi- 
roth,  if  it  was  the  opening  of  Egypt's  fortified  line 
of  enclosure,  may  have  corresponded  to  the  later 
Heroonpolis,  or  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  position 
assigned  by  Mr.  Sharpe  to  Serapion,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley's  mouth  to  the  east,  but  it  waits 
more  complete  identification.  Baal-Zephon  again 
may  have  to  be  sought  more  to  the  south  than  Sera- 
pion, if  not  rather  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  sea, 
as  the  sea  was  at  that  period ;  but  the  general  route 
indicated  by  Mr.  Sharpe  would  not  be  materially 
affected.  The  character  of  the  country  and  of  the 
sea  has  necessarily  been  changed,  in  the  course  of 
more  than  thirty  centuries,  by  the-  constant  sand- 
drift  which  prevails  there,  especially  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  bar  and  sand-bank,  and  the  drying 
of  the  bitter  lakes.  The  correctness  of  the  latitudes 
given  by  the  ancients,  or  their  transcribers,  for 
Heroonpolis  and  Arsinoe,  or  Suez,  has  been  called 
in  question :  and  Lcpsius  would  put  them  fifty  geo- 
graphical miles  further  north  than  the  position 
anciently  assigned.      That  point  may  not  be  con- 
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sidered  as*  determined  yet.  It  is  vain  to  seek  now 
the  precise  spot  of  the  memorable  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  gulf. 
Niebuhr,  and  after  him  Burkhardt,  on  examination 
of  the  locality,  thought  it  was  probably  not  far  from 
Suez;  and  Mr.  Sharpens  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  it  may  have  been  north  of  it,  in 
the  part  now  filled  and  heaped  up  as  dry  land,  with 
the  sand-drift  of  ages.  No  question  of  the  stupendous 
miracle  should  be  thought  involved  in  the  simple  and 
candid  investigation  of  the  facts  and  locality.  If  we 
beheve,  as  Scripture  declares,  that  there  was  a 
mighty  wind  employed  as  an  agent  to  drive  back 
the  waters  all  the  preceding  night,  the  act  of  volun- 
tarily and  purposely  sending  that  wind,  though  a 
natural  agent,  could  not  be  thought  less  a  miraculous 
manifestation  of  Grod's  commanding  of  the  wind, 
than  the  converse  miracle  of  Christ's  stilling 
the  winds  and  waves  by  a  word  on  the  lake  of 
Galilee :  while  the  impassable  depth  of  the  waters 
was  demonstrated  by  the  subsequent  drowning  of 
Pharaoh's  host.  That  the  waters  should  divide  and 
open  a  passage  at  Moses'  lifting  of  his  rod,  was  not 
an  example  of  generalship,  but  of  the  Divine  inter- 
vention; and  that  they  should  close  again  upon 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  was  also  beyond  all  human 
calculation,  and  a  further  proof  that  it  was  by  a 
miracle  of  Divine  power  and  judgment,  and  not  of 
the  will  of  man.  Pharaoh  and  his  counsellors  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  tides  of  the  Red  Sea, 
seeing  he  had  a  navy  there;  but  this  was  not  a 
matter  of  the  constant  tides,  but  an  occurrence,  only 
once  in  all  past  ages,  brought  to  bear  precisely  on 
time  and  circumstances,  and  to  serve  a  moral  purpose. 
No  generalship  could  order  this.     But  to  make  it 
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possible  for  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  even  to  attempt 
to  follow  into  the  dry  channel  of  the  sea,  the  coast 
must  have  been  there  not  rocky  but  sandy  :  and  men 
may  be  drowned  in  less  than  fifty  fathoms  of  water. 
It  may  be  observed  also  in  the  tradition  preserved 
by  the  Ichthyophagi,  which  has  been  cited  in  a 
previous  chapter,  that  one  sudden  and  unexampled 
laying  of  the  sea  dry  to  its  bottom  occurred  at  a 
place  where  the  usual  colour  of  the  sea  was  different 
from  the  rest,  markedly  of  a  light  green  *,  an  aspect 
familiar  to  those  who  have  looked  on  the  sea,  where 
the  sandy  bottom  reflects  the  hght  from  moderate 
depths.  We  could  not  add  to  the  glory  of  God's 
miraculous  act,  by  straining  facts  beyond  the  truth 
and  Scripture.  The  strongest  wind  pressing  down- 
ward  upon  the  waters,  and  blowing  transversely 
upon  the  narrow  sea  in  a  limited  track,  would  have 
been  apparently  an  inadequate  agent  to  be  named  at 
all  as  even  co-operating,  if.  the  depth  had  been  of 
many  fathoms ;  but  would  produce  most  effect  where 
the  water  somewhat  shoaled.  The  facts,  as  Scrip- 
ture states  them,  should  be  all  received;  nor  any  of 
them,  such  as  the  agency  of  the  wind,  rejected :  nor 
can  God  be  glorified,  or  the  truth  of  Scripture  mag- 
nified, by  refusing  credit  to  that  part  of  the  narrative. 
The  prophet  Isaiah,  with  a  marked  historical  allusion 
to  the  lifting  up  of  the  rod  over  the  sea,  and  taking 
also  an  expressive  figure  of  speech  fi*om  the  waving 
lateral  action  of  the  hand  of  a  man  in  lightly  sprink- 
ling some  finely  divided  substance  through  the  fingers, 
as  in  sifting  or  winnowing,  predicted  that  the  Lord 
would  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea^ 

TOTTov  irp6<ro^Lv :  see  above,  p.  336. 
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and  with  His  mighty  wind  shake  •  His  ha7id  over  the 
river,  and  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams  thereof,  and 
make  men  go  over  dry-shod.  The  fine  sifting  and 
shaking  of  the  sand-drift  by  the  wind,  as  sprinkled 
from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  is  here  spoken  of;  and 
it  has  been  as  conspicuously  fulfilled  as  it  is  ex- 
pressively predicted.  The  tongue  of  the  Egyptian 
sea  has  been  destroyed,  and  men  do  go  over  dry- 
shod  ;  and  even  the  Nile  no  longer  boasts  the  ftiU 
complement  of  its  seven  streams.  The  same  process 
has  in  other  respects  been  altering  the  condition  of 
the  valleys  and  ravines  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  up 
which  travellers  describe  the  sand-drift  in  the  wind, 
as  sometimes  presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
moving  waves  of  the  sea.  The  long  central  valley 
of  Idumea,  once  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  world's 
merchandise,  and  still  earlier  marked  by  the  fertilizing 
course  of  the  Jordan,  has  been  similarly  changed.  It 
is  not  possible  to  reason  from  the  present  state  of 
these  lands  to  their  ancient  capabilities.  The  re- 
ceding vegetation  of  Idumea  must  have  affected  the 
rainfall  and  the  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  Even  in  Palestine  we  learn  that 
much  of  the  ancient  soil  has  been  swept  away  partly 
by  rains,  partly  perhaps  blown  as  dust  before  the 
wind;  and  the  bare  rock  has  been  left  in  places 
once  fruitful,  so  that  the  power  of  supporting  the 
ancient  numbers  of  its  population,  as  it  is  said, 
neither  exists,  nor  is  hkely  to  be  restored.  Speaking 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says 
Dean  Stanley  \  "  that  the  vegetation  of  the  Wadys 
has  considerably  decreased."    And  after  assigning 

•  lea.  xi.  15.     The  word  employed  is  expressly  used  in  the 
senses  above  given,  Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxx.  28, 
'  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,'*  p.  24,  &c. 
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various  causes  now  operating,  independently  of  those 
wldch  have  been  now  mentioned,  he  adds,  "  K  this 
be  so,  the  greater  abundance  of  vegetation  would,  as 
is  well  known,  have  ftimished  a  greater  abundance 
of  water ;  and  this  again  would  react  on  the  vegeta- 
tion from  which  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be 
procured." 

With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  children  of 
Israel  at  the  Exodus,  since  we  have  found  reason 
from  Scripture,  and  also  from  Manetho,  to  admit 
the  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt  to 
have  been  four  hundred  years,  or  from  their  leaving 
Padan-Aram  four  hundred  and  thirty,  and  to  reject 
the  common  but  unwarranted  reduction  of  the  time 
to  one-half,  the  great  multiphcation  of  the  people 
comes  more  within  intelligible  bounds.  At  the  same 
time  a  question  may  well  be  put  whether  there  is 
sufficient  ground  for  the  extended  calculation  which 
has  been  customarily  based  on  the  mention  of  the 
six  hundred  thousand  in  Exod.  xii.  37,  by  which  the 
sum  total  has  been  raised  to  about  two  millions, 
including  women  and  children.  In  the  place  just 
cited,  the  six  hundred  thousand  who  went  on  foot, 
are  mentioned,  "  besides  the  children^^^  but  not  besides 
the  women.  The  word  employed,  which  is  rendered 
"  men,"  though  often  used  for  "  males,"  is  also  used 
inclusive  of  the  other  sex  ^  And  when  it  is  thus 
employed  expressly  in  contradistinction  from  children, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  take  it  as  meaning  simply 
grown-up  persons.  It  is  accordingly  employed  in 
speaking  of  those  who  proceeded  on  foot ;  but  did 
not  the  grown  women  for  the  most  part  so  proceed  ? 
And  did  not  the  youths  of  eighteen  so  proceed? 

•  Dn^ll.  Joah.  vii.  14,  17,  18.  Prov.  xx.  24.  Job  xiv.  10,  &c. 

•  T : 
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Again,  when  the  period  of  human  life  extended  to  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  principal  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving it  had  been  in  tender  infancy,  owing  to  the 
oppressive  policy  of  their  task-masters  and  the 
murderous  decree  of  Pharaoh,  the  young  persons 
under  twenty  need  not  be  estimated  at  more  than 
between  a  fourth  and  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  the 
full  grown,  and  the  sum  total  on  this  computation 
would  come  to  not  more  than  seven  himdred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 
No  more  could  be  justly  concluded  fi'om  that  passage 
viewed  by  itself  apart. 

The  numbering  of  the  people  above  twenty  years 
of  age  in  the  wilderness,  as  afterwards  recorded, 
may  be  thought  at  first  to  alter  this  aspect  of  the 
case.  Yet  it  must  be  considered  that  the  IsraeUtes 
marched  and  encamped  by  families  and  tribes,  and 
not  in  the  manner  of  armies  of  men  exclusively, 
except  on  those  occasions  when  the  fighting  men  were 
mustered  for  battle.  The  daughter  of  Jacob,  and 
the  daughters  of  his  sons,  were  included  in  the 
numeration  of  the  persons  who  went  down  with 
Israel  into  Egypt ;  and  why  not  in  the  numeration 
of  Israel  by  the  poll-tax  in  the  wilderness,  on  their 
coming  up  out  of  Egypt?  The  count  is  expressly  said 
to  have  been  taken  "  by  their  families,"  and  if  the 
firequently  recurring  expression  "  every  male  "  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  were  rendered 
"  every  grown  person  "  as  distinguished  fi'om  those 
who  were  minors  under  eighteen  or  twenty,  it  would 
not  appear  so  certain  that  the  women  of  Israel  were 
excluded  from  being  reckoned  as  forming  some  part 
of  the  congregation,  when  the  command  was  given, 
"Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
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fathers,  with  the  number  of  their  names,  every  grown- 
up person  by  their  polls ;  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards,  [including']  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war  in  Israel ;" — but  not  excluding  the  very  old 
men  who  were  no  longer  able  from  frailty,  nor  yet 
the  sick ;  and  why  then  excluding  the  full  grown 
women,  whose  province  war  was  not  ?  The  purpose 
was  not  a  numeration  for  battle, — ^they  had  been  led 
into  the  wilderness  to  avoid  it, — ^but  for  pedigree^  as 
we  are  expressly  told  at  the  'eighteenth  verse: 
"  They  assembled  all  the  congregation  together  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month,  and  they  declared 
their  pedigrees  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by  their  polls. 
As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  he  numbered 
them  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai."  Had  the  women 
then  no  pedigrees  ?  or  was  the  Divine  legislation  by 
Moses  negligent  of  their  pedigree,  or  of  their  heredi- 
tary rights  ?  Consider,  as  to  this,  the  case  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad. 

Now  the  probability  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  numeration  is  to  be  understood,  may  appear 
from  another  computation  by  the  first-born,  who 
are  certainly  in  this  case  exclusively  the  males. 
These  are  given,  in  all  the  tribes  exclusive  of  Levi, 
as  22,273.  Each  of  these  represents  a  family;  and 
assuming  an  equal  number  of  families  in  which  the 
first-born  child  was  a  female,  the  total  number  of 
families  would  be  44,646.  Assigning  then,  fifteen 
to  a  family,  this  would  give  668,190,  to  which  add 
the  total  number  of  the  Levites  of  both  sexes  44,000, 
and  the  total  number  of  Israel  would  amount  to 
712,190  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes. 

Again,  the  total  number  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is 
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given  equal  to  44,000  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 
The  total  number  of  all  the  tribes,  assuming  an  equal 
number  for  each,  might  be  estimated  by  multiplying 
by  13,  for  Joseph  was  counted  as  two  tribes,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  This  would  give  only  572,000.  But 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
the  whole  males  of  the  tribe  were  fewer  than  the  sum 
of  only  the  firsUhorn  males  of  the  others  (Num.  iii. 
46).  The  total  number  of  Israel,  therefore,  must 
have  been  considerably  more;  but  with  all  due 
allowance  which  should  be  made  on  this  ground,  it 
could  not  reasonably  be  put  above  750,000,  and 
more  probably  not  above  the  number  712,190,  as 
previously  computed. 

Again,  the  number  of  the  male  Levites  between 
thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age  is  given  in  Num.  iv.  48 
as  8580.  This  did  not  include  the  members  of  the 
family  of  Aaron.  Assuming  it,  however,  as  a  four- 
teenth part  of  the  males  of  aU  the  tribes  of  Israel 
between  the  same  ages,  it  would  give  a  total  enrol- 
ment for  military  service  of  120,120  men  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  Accordingly  we  do  not  find  any 
thing  approaching  to  this  total  enrolment  sent  at 
one  time  on  any  special  service;  but  against  the 
Midianites  only  twelve  thousand ',  against  Ai  thirty 
thousand ',  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  so  estimated. 

These  facts  considerably  reduce  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  by  the 
learned  author  of  a  school-book  on  Arithmetic; 
whom  we  prefer  thus  to  remember  by  his  earUer 
and  better  works.  And  the  reduction  applies  to 
the  cattle  in  a  much  greater  degree.  The  Paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  partaken  of  by  them  assembled  for 
departure,  all  in  readiness,  and  standing,  according 

•  Num.  xxxi.  5.  *  Josh.  vii.  3 ;  viii.  3. 
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to  the  house  of  their  fathers ;  a  lamb  for  a  house, 
each  man  according  to  his  eating.  If  there  were 
too  few,  then  two  families  or  more  were  to  join. 
Practically,  we  know  that  a  small  fore-quarter  of 
lamb,  with  bread  and  herbs,  may  reasonably  suffice 
for  supper  for  a  family  of  at  least  eight  persons, 
there  being  nothing  left.  The  last  circumstance  is 
particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  estimate.  Two  fore- 
quarters  and  two  hind-quarters  of  lamb,  with  the 
head  and  purtenance,  &c.,  would,  with  a  proper 
supply  of  bread,  be  a  sufficient  supper  for  forty 
persons  of  both  sexes  * ;  and  the  customary  pro- 
portion of  animal  food  to  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  their  oppression,  would  probably  not 
be  so  great.  Children  under  age  were  not  com- 
monly allowed  animal  food ',  and  their  portion  would 
be  so  small  as  to  be  left  out  of  account*.  The 
number  of  male  lambs  for  the  Passover,  for  the  sum 
total  of  600,000  Israelites,  would  therefore  not 
exceed  15,000.  The  difficulty  of  the  removal  of  the 
flocks  was  diminished  to  this  extent  by  the  Paschal 
supper. 

No  reserve  of  male  lambs  of  that  particidar  year 

'  It  is  quite  unimportant  here  what  may  have  been  the  usual 
number  of  a  family  group  for  the  passoyer  in  later  ages,  and 
under  the  very  different  circumstances  of  leisure  and  abundance ; 
or  how  much  may  then  have  been  left  to  the  morning  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire.  In  the  actual  Exodus  the  supper  was  a  refresh- 
ment eaten  in  haste,  when  they  were  mustered  severally  "  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,"  in  groups  convenient  for  the  march.  If 
twenty  formed  a  sufficient  family  group  in  later  ages,  the  gather- 
ing of  a  group  of  forty  or  fifty  "  standing,'*  around  the  patriarchal 
tables  in  Egypt,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  not  too  much  to  suppose ; 
the  families  of  the  sons  meeting  at  the  board  of  the  head  of  the 
house  of  their  fathers. 

•  llcb.  V.  14.  *  Num.  xi.  21. 
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was  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  flock,  while 
the  older  and  stronger  animals  were  preserved ;  and 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  might  be  nearly  all 
the  males  of  that  year.  Estimating  therefore  the 
female  lambs  of  the  year  at  an  equal  number, 
and  allowing  some  surplus  of  both,  the  total  lambs 
of  the  year  may  be  taken  at  say  35,000;  let  then  the 
total  of  the  flock  of  sheep  be  taken  at  five  times 
that  year's  produce.  It  would  thus  amount  to 
175,000,  but,  under  deduction  of  the  paschal  lambs, 
160,000.  Adding  to  this  say  10,000  larger  cattle, 
the  total  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  were  taken 
out  of  Egypt  need  not  be  estimated  at  above  170,000 
of  all  descriptions.  Their  route  with  these  lay  pro- 
bably through  or  on  the  skirts  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
the  best  pasture-land  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  Pi-hahiroth 
or  Heroonpolis,  as  we  have  already  seen.  So  that, 
till  they  reached  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  difl&- 
culty  of  finding  provender  had  no  existence.  While 
the  vast  exaggeration  of  two  million  Israelites  *,  and 
two  million  cattle,  together  four  millions  of  lives  to 
be  supported,  is  reduced  by  the  facts  of  the  case  far 
below  one  million,  man  and  beast  together,  being 
certainly  not  more  than  750,000  Israelites,  and  pro- 
bably not  more  than  170,000  cattle  of  all  sorts  small 
and  large  together.  Even  the  mixed  multitude  who 
were  afterwards  separated  from  the  Israelites  by  the 
numbering  of  them  according  to  their  pedigrees,  may 
be  included  in  the  750,000 ;  for  the  highest  com- 

'  The  late  Dean  Milman,  in  his  history  of  the  Jews,  B.  ii., 
places  it  as  high  as  2,600,000  or  3,000,000.  In  a  note  in  the 
beginning  of  B.  iv.  he  points  out  some  reasons  why  they  conld 
not  be  so  many,  but  would  attnbute  the  error  to  the  existing  text 
of  Scripture,  and  not  to  the  obvious  misinterpretation  of  it,  which 
has  now  been  pointed  out. 
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putation  which  the  numbers  above  considered  aotiiallj 
yielded,  was  only  712,190  Israelites,  leaving  thus  a 
margin  of  37,810  for  the  mixed  multitude.  It  seems 
impossible  that  if  the  cattle  and  flocks  had  been 
much  more  numerous,  the  people  should  so  soon 
have  mutinied,  saying  "  Give  us  flesh  to  eat."  Even 
the  boldest  caviller  could  hardly  have  the  hardihood 
to  imagine  a  mutiny  for  flesh,  while  by  his  supposi- 
tion there  was  an  ox  or  a  sheep  remaining  for  every 
man,  every  woman,  every  child,  and  every  infant 
Not  improbably  the  allowance  we  have  made  errs 
considerably  in  excess.  The  Israelites  were  not  in 
that  day  extensive  cattle  farmers,  but  employed  in 
making  bricks;  the  proportion  of  their  whole  flocks  to 
the  lambs  of  the  year  may  not  have  been  nearly  so  great 
as  has  been  assumed,  and  theii*  rations  of  animal  food 
in  Egypt  may  have  been  sparingly  measured,  fish 
having  been  more  freely  supplied".  We  find  it 
estimated  by  Moses  that  all  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  Israehtes  in  the  wilderness  would  not  have  more 
than  suflBced  for  rations,  on  the  same  scale  for  one 
month,  for  six  hundred  thousand  grown  persons '.  The 
allowance  of  animal  food  in  England  is  greater  than 
in  most  other  countries,  but  surely  in  any  commis- 
sariat an  ox  or  a  sheep,  along  with  bread  or  some 
fit  substitute,  would  be  thought  an  extravagant  daily 
allowance  foj*  a  company  of  thirty.  We  take  leave 
to  think  that  it  is  at  least  quadruple  the  ration  of 
animal  food  which  would  have  entered  the  minds  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  conform  to  the  Egyptian  modes  of  living'; 

•  Num.  xi.  5.  *  Num.  xi.  18,  21,  22. 

•  The  builder  of  the  great  pyramid  inscribed  on  it  how  much 
had  been  expended  on  radishes,  onions,  and  garlick,  for  the 
workmen ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  animal  food,  and  pro- 
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and  that,  estimated  hence,  the  whole  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Israelites  need  not  be  taken  at  more 
than  150,000  head,  exclusive  of  the  asses  and  their 
colts.  The  reader  may  further  observe  it  to  be 
plainly  indicated  in  this  passage,  as  in  the  others, 
that  the  number  of  six  hundred  thousand  persons  on 
foot  included  the  whole  grown-up  persons  of  Israel, 
both  men  and  women,  all,  in  short,  who  partook  of 
the  "strong  meat"  which  "belongeth  unto  them  that 
are  of  full  age." 

•  We  have  been  dealing  simply  with  the  facts  of  the 
narrative  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  of  some  consequence  to  have 
these  correctly.  The  fundamental  error  of  having 
nearly  tripled,  or  as  some  have  done,  more  than 
tripled  the  actual  numbers  of  the  Israelites,  and 
exaggerated  the  number  of  their  herds  and  flocks 
more  than  elevenfold,  forms,  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned  arithmetician  who  has  been  referred  to,  the 
basis  of  a  great  many  elaborate  arithmetical  attacks 
upon  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
has  triumphantly  exhibited  much  firivolous  ingenuity; 
for,  having  got  his  imaginary  four  millions  of  man 
and  beast,  he  plays  with  them,  as  a  child  with 
counters,  arranges  them  in  long  line,  spreads  them 
out  in  width,  turns  them  this  way  and  that  way. 
Pity  it  was  that  before  recklessly  setting  himself  to 
place  stumbling-blocks  before  the  faith  of  others,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  make  surer  of  rightly 
understanding  the  Scriptures,  and  the  figures  from 
which  he  started.     Lamentable  it  is  that  before  thus 

bablj  it  was  not  supplied  among  the  condiments  of  the  daily 
bread.  Herod,  ii.  125.  It  did  form  some  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  Exod.  xvi.  3,  but  was  less  freely  used  than 
fish,  Num.  xi.  5. 
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trifling  with  the  word  of  God,  and  shaking  the  faith 
of  many,  he  did  not  weigh  the  import  of  the  warning, 
that  it  were  better  for  a  man  to  have  a  millstone  tied 
about  his  neck,  and  to  be  cast  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  than  wantonly  to  place  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  faith  of  any  of  Christ's  children.  To  what 
extent  this  guilt,  and  this  doom  from  the  Lord,  may 
have  been  incurred,  it  is  for  the  Lord  and  not  for  us 
to  determine ;  but  it  is  also  for  the  reckless  offender 
to  ponder  ere  yet  it  be  too  late.  The  mercifiil  Lord 
have  compassion  upon  him,  and  turn  him  to  repent- 
ance, to  confession,  and  such  reparation  of  his  error 
as  may  yet  be  possible.  The  merciful  Lord  God  give 
deliverance  to  all  those  souls  who  have  been  ensnared 
in  the  meshes  of  his  arithmetical  sophistries,  that  his 
name  become  not  to  their  shipwrecked  spirits  at 
departure  a  name  not  to  bless  withal,  but  of  reproach 
and  bitter  accusation  before  the  eternal  judgment 
seat !  Yea,  the  merciful  Lord  Jesus  overrule  those 
doubts,  and  that  unbelief;  that,  like  the  doubts  of 
Thomas,  they  may  yet,  by  His  good  word  and  Spirit 
in  the  confuting  of  them,  turn  to  the  stronger 
demonstration  of  the  truth,  and  confirmation  of  the 
faith,  in  multitudes  exceeding  those  whose  belief  they 
had  previously  unsettled !  Let  no  man  think  that 
in  bringing  the  numbers  to  the  strict  line  and  rule 
of  the  scriptural  statements,  we  are  taking  from  the 
glory  of  the  stupendous  miracles  wrought  for  Israel. 
Surely  he  would  not,  in  order  to  magnify  the  Lord's 
miracle  of  feeding  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes,  think  it  allowable  to  falsify  the 
number,  and  to  convert  the  five  thousand  into 
twenty  thousand. 

Having  demonstrated  the  utter  groundlessness  and 
falsehood  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised, 
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we  are  now  in  a  position  to  behold  the  historical 
facts  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  ip 
all  their  solemnity  of  religious  import.  We  enter 
not,  however,  upon  the  consideration  of  this  here, 
nor  upon  the  fundamental  connexion  which  they 
have  with  Christianity,  which  is  obvious  to  any 
reflecting  mind.  Our  most  holy  religion  stands  not 
upon  a  foundation  of  fiction  and  myth,  but  upon 
immovable  verities.  The  certainty  of  our  hopes  in 
the  glorious  kingdom  to  which  we  look  forward 
rests  on  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  dispensations  in 
the  past,  and  on  the  living  and  eternal  Word  of 
God. 

My  God !  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  permitted 
and  enabled  me  to  see  and  to  understand  these 
things.  To  Thee  I  humbly  ascribe  it,  and  to  Thy 
promised  Spirit  leading  into  truth,  and  seasonably 
bringing  it  into  remembrance,  that  from  the  dark 
chaotic  disarrangement  of  Egyptian  facts  and  numbers 
which  many  centuries  had  acciimulated,  light,  order, 
and  truth  have  at  length  been  made  demonstrably  to 
emerge.  I  adore  Thee  that,  by  a  golden  chain  of 
evidence,  my  faith  has  thus  been  linked  more  firmly 
with  the  facts  of  Thy  earlier  revelations,  and  the 
faith  of  Thy  primeval  saints.  Most  humbly  and 
fervently  have  I  prayed  Thee,  and  again  do  earnestly 
pray  Thee,  to  use  me  as  an  instrument  of  setting 
them  forth  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  Thy 
holy  Church.  I  bow  before  Thee  with  deep  and 
lowly  adoration,  confessing  my  unworthiness  to  have 
been  made  partaker  of  Thy  light  and  truth,  or  to  be 
numbered  even  as  the  least  of  Thy  servants,  much 
more  my  unworthiness  of  such  an  oflBice  and  high 
calling ;  but  yet  imploring  Thee  that  my  unworthi- 
ness may  not  bo  suffered  to  obstruct  or  impede  the 
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acceptance  of  Thy  glorious  truth ;  but  that  Thy 
voice,  which  of  old  from  Sinai  shook  the  earth,  may 
yet  vibrate  in  the  believing  hearts  of  Thy  people ; 
that  the  revelation  of  Thy  holy  mind  and  will  may 
be  reverently  obeyed,  to  the  glory  of  Thy  ever-blessed 
Son ;  and  that  Thy  people  may  be  ready  for  the  day 
when  once  again,  thrilling  deeper  and  higher,  as  weU 
as  more  extensively  into  the  spiritual  and  moral 
nature  of  Thy  own  creatures.  Thy  voice  shall  shake 
not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven  I 
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Note  A. 

ON  THB  y/LBIATION  OF  NAMES  AND  NTJKBSBS. 

ALTHOUGH  in  their  several  places  we  have  already 
examined  the  names  and  titles  of  the  various  kings^ 
a  few  remarks  may  be  desirable  to  be  here  thrown  together, 
regarding  their  changes  of  form,  and  also  upon  the  sources 
of  error  in  the  notation  of  numbers.  In  the  course  of  these 
remarks  we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  adding  many 
further  particulars  of  information. 

The  variations  in  names  are  partly  attributable  to  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  the  spelling  of  a  language  into  a 
different  language  and  alphabet.  An  amusing  instance  of 
this  is  given  in  Mr.  Gliddon's  "Ancient  Egypt/'  p.  19. 
"  An  English  friend  of  mine  in  the  Levant/'  says  he,  ''  who 
is  a  profound  Turkish  scholar,  had  two  native  secretaries. 
Being  desirous  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  Turkish 
character  for  the  rendering  of  an  English  phrase,  he  sent 
one  of  them  out  of  his  bureau  one  morning ;  and,  dictating 
to  the  other  the  following  line,  desired  him  to  write  it  in  his 
national  letters,  so  as  to  produce  the  English  sound  as  cor- 
rectly as  possible.     The  sentence  was, — 

'  Drag  the  swindling  sconndiel  to  the  pump.' 

The  man  wrote  it,  and,  having   heard  the  sound,  read  it 
correctly  in  English.''     (Mr.  Gliddon  gives  the  writing  in 
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the  Turkish  character,  which  I  omit.)  ''  He  was  then  sent 
out  of  the  room ;  and  the  other  secretary,  who  had  7iot  heard 
the  sound,  was  summoned,  and  desired  to  read  it.  This  he 
did  freely, — 

'  Direk  zee  Asevinedelmk  ABekonederel  tev  zee  Pomep !' 

And  this  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  English  that 
the  Turkish  alphabet  would  admit  of/'  ''  In  sober  sadness/' 
Mr.  Gliddon  remarks,  ''  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  it  is 
precisely  as  ridiculous  to  an  Eastern  ear,  to  hear  a  foreigner 
read  what  is  called  Arabic,  from  an  '  English  and  Arabic 
vocabulary,'  written  with  our  alphabet."  We  can  easily 
imagine  that  it  might  be  stiU  more  ridiculous  to  on  ancient 
Egyptian,  if  he  could  but  hear  or  see  the  strange  mono- 
syllabic gibberish  made  out  of  his  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
by  modem  Egyptologists.  The  same  difficulty  may  be  illus- 
trated from  the  great  variations  in  the  maimer  of  writing 
many  Oriental  names  in  our  own  language  by  different 
authors ;  and  to  the  reader  of  the  New  Testament  it  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  AlphsBus  and  Cleopas  are  two 
Greek  writings  of  one  and  the  same  Hebrew  name.  (John 
xix.  25 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40 :  compare  Matt.  x.  3, 
xiii.  55 ;  Mark  iii.  17,  18.  Vid.  Kuinoel,  "  Com.  in  Lib.  Hist. 
Novi  Test.'')  Thus  a  guttuiul  sound  such  as  that  of  the 
Hebrew  V,  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  may  be  in 
different  cases  very  variously  represented  in  the  Grreek 
writing,  by  O,  or  by  G,  or  Gn,  or  (Jo,  as  in  Othniel,  FoOovi^X 
(TiXX),  and  in  Oaza,  Taga  (LXX)  ''Azzah"  (Marg,  Eng. 
Auth.  V.  Jer.  xlvii.  1) ;  or  by  some  other  guttural,  such  aa 
j^  with  a  vowel  combined ;  or  it  may  be  silent.  Both  this 
and  the  facility  of  the  interchange  of  KJi  and  O  may  be 
illustrated  in  the  name  Chedarlaomer  (Engl.  Auth.  Vers. 
Gen.  xiv.  4) ;  in  the  Septuagint,  XoSoXKoyofjiip ;  in  the 
'^  Chronicon  Paschale  *,''  roOoalXXoyofuop. 

Another  frequent  cause  is  the  interchange  to  the  ear  of 
letters  indistinctly  pronounced  with  the  same  ^gan,  as  of 
the  labials  M  and  $  in  *Afifi€vifirf^  and  ^Afifiivo^^  or  ^Afu- 
p<0<l>tf;.     Thus   Sethdsis   or   Sesdthis   (Sesostris)   is  said  by 

^  Ed.  Dacange,  p.  50,  B. 
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JosephuB^  on  the  authority  of  Manetho,  to  be  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ametwphis ;  while  in  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
according  to  the  pseudo-Africanus,  he'  is  placed  as  the 
successor  of  Amvumeines  ;  therefore  AmmenemSs  and  Ame- 
nophis  are  the  same  name. 

Another  cause  is  the  tendency  to  slur  over  some  con- 
sonants, and  also  to  clip  and  shorten  the  vowels  in  pro- 
nunciation. The  process  may  be  traced  in  the  following : 
Siaayxp^^,  Xiaorxp^Sf  Z^tx*9 ;  Molpi^^  Meprjf^  or  MapTJ<:, 
Mapptxs  and  Mippi^ ;  'PdeovpU,  ['PA-eow?]  'PA-eSv. 
How  much  a  name  may  be  disguised  by  even  slight  changes 
of  spelling  and  pronunciation,  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
following  passage,  from  an  account  bf  the  grand  durbar  at 
Agra,  given  in  the  Times  of  Dec.  22, 1866.  '^  The  durbar 
held  at  Lahore  two  years  ago  was  fine  in  its  way;  but  it  was 
purely  local,  Punjabee  in  its  character.  'Jan  Larrens,'  as 
the  Sikhs  call  him  familiarly,  was  in  his  own  old  province,^' 
&c.  The  illustrious  "  Sir  John  Lawrence  "  may  not  at  first 
be  recognized  in  this  new  guise. 

Another  frequent  cause  is  the  combining  of  the  Semitic 
article,  or  some  other  prefix,  with  the  name,  or  the  running 
of  several  names  and  titles  into  one.  Thus  the  name  Meno- 
phis  becomes  Ammenophis,  that  is  simply  ^^2pn,  ''the  Mem- 

phian,*'  or  in  a  form  given  by  Eratosthenes,  ^Awov^l^,  that  is, 
"  the  Nophite,''  from  a  known  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  of 
Memphis,  'Ji,  "  Noph  ^"  having  thus  precisely  the  same 
meaning  of  "the  Memphian.^^'  Other  instances  have 
abundantly  occurred.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  article  in 
these  cases  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  remarks 
made  in  Chapter  VI.  pp.  206—209,  on  the  channels  of 
transmission  of  the  information.  Bochart  has  also  shown  at 
large  how  close  an  affinity  the  Phoenician  language  had  to 
the  Hebrew;  and  Professor  Max  Miiller  says,  that  the 
ancient  Ethiopic  was  of  the  Semitic  class  of  languages ;  so 
that  perhaps  even  from  these  sources  the  form  of  article, 
might  be  accounted  for.     The  prefixed  title  Khen,  Kon,  or 

«  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer.  ii.  16.  Hosea,  ch.  ix.  6,  calls  it  np.  The  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, Qeseniaa  informs  us,  call  the  city  rpo;  the  Modem  Copts,  MEN^, 
MENOT«,  and  NOT*. 
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Khan,  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  modifies  names  by 
its  combination  with  them,  or  omission,  as  "  Khenosiris," 
"KhenkherSs,"  '^ Konkharis /'  that  is,  "Khan  Osiris," 
"  Khan  Kheerfis,'*  or  with  the  addition  of  the  Semitic  article 
as  above,  "  Akhenkherds,'* ''  the  Khan  Khaeres/'  We  seem 
to  find  it  also  in  the  name  '^  Candace,''  queen  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, which  was  not  merely  the  name  of  one  individual. 
''  In  the  campaigns  of  Petronius,'*  remarks  Lepsius,  "  Can- 
dace  is  well  known : — a  name  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  given  to  all  the  Ethiopian  queens ;  according  to  others, 
only  to  the  mother  of  the  king."  {Letters  from  Egypt,  Ac., 
page  178.)  A  few  leading  family  names  and  titles  we  have 
found  to  be  of  fi^quent  occurrence,  as  "  M6n  "  or  "  Menes,'* 
"  Moeris,"  ''  Thuoris  "  or  ''  Thyris,"  "  Khceres,"  ''Kherres," 
"  EJioris,"  ''Oris,''  or  ''Horus ;"  and  they  may  be  recognized 
in  composition  with  one  another  and  with  others,  as  in  Men- 
Kherfis,  Zeber-Kher6s,  Thyori-Mar^s.  The  same  persons 
have  been  divided  and  multiplied,  and  sometimes  different 
persons  confounded  by  this  process  of  composition;  by 
which,  to  take  a  parallel  case,  we  might  have  Cesar  one  man, 
JuUus-Cadsar  a  second,  and  Caius-Julius-Caesar  a  third. 
Doubtless  there  were  more  than  one  who  bore  the  name  of 
Khaerds ;  but  variations  of  this  kind  in  the  writing  of  the 
name,  by  the  prefix  of  the  title  Khan,  and  again  of  the 
Semitic  article  to  that,  are  nothing  to  distinguish^ them  by; 
nor  does  even  the  presence  or  the  omission  of  the  additional 
name  Mdn  in  composition  with  it,  necessarily  decide  any 
thing.  The  name  EJiadres  probably  signified  the  sun  *,  and 
is  substantially  the  same  which  we  have  in  the  predicted 
name  of  an  Egyptian  city  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  *,  "  Ib- 
KsEEts"  C'CiviTAs  Sous,"  Vtilg.).  It  appears  to  be  the 
name  rendered  ''ETKio^,  and  sometimes  Hero,  in  Serapion's 
Greek  translation  of  the  iascription  on  the  obelisk  of  Bha- 
mestes,  and  differs  only  in  vowel  pronunciation  and  the  force 
of  articulation  from  Kherrds,  Khoris,  and  Horus,  into  which 
it  passed  with  the  same  meaning. 

Several  kings  of  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  family  bore  the 
title  of  Sesak-Khds  (Sheykh  of  Cush),  of  whom  at  least  two 

*  Hence  Eratoathones  interprets  M^^x*^''*  'HXi^Srrof. 

*  Cbap.  xix.  18. 
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or  three  had  in  addition  the  personal  name  of  Thyria^  Thuris, 
or  Tjrris.  The  whole  name  and  title  Sesog-Khds-Tyris, 
softened  iSrst  into  Sesoos-Tyris,  became  further  contracted 
into  Sesds-Tris :  and  at  last^  the  origin  and  meaning  being 
lost  sight  of,  it  was  run  into  one  name,  S£S08tbi8.  The 
process  here  is  analogous  to  what  has  been  illustrated  in 
other  names,  and  every  step  of  it  admits  of  being  traced  and 
proved. 

The  name  Thuris,  Thyris,  or  Tjris  *,  probably  the  same, 
slightly  abbreviated,  with  Thouaris  •  and  Thoudris  ^,  is  found 
applied  to  several  kings  of  the  succession  to  which  Sesostris 
belonged.  It  is  also  found  in  composition  applied  to  the 
Thebaid  and  the  land  of  the  South,  the  country  in  which 
these  princes  were  brought  up^.  It  is  found  also  with 
prefix,  -4thyris '  and  ^dthoris  *,  and,  by  interchange  of  the 
letters  th  and  8,  Soris '.  The  same  name  is  also  found  written, 
by  interchange  of  r  with  I,  Thoulfis':  and,  still  further 
softened  by  the  omission  of  the  I  or  r,  Thoes  *.    And  here 

*  See  my  Conspectiu  of  the  Dynasties,  Col.  IV.  3rd  king,  T^pts,  the  pre- 
decessor  of  Sesokhris,  and  Col.  VIII.,  *Va'Boupis,  named  next  but  one  after  him. 

*  So6apts,  the  next  sncoessor  bat  one  of  .£gyptcis.  Euseb.  "Chron."  i« 
Scalig.  "The«."p.  30. 

f  Bo6upit,  see  Conspectos,  Col.  XV.  (Dyn.  XIX.).  By  the  psendo^Easebios 
he  is  numbered  J{ftk  in  the  dynasty  (compare  Xl/rrc-'Affvplt),  by  the  pseudo- 
Afticanus,  sixth.  In  both  lists  a  note  is  added  that  this  king  reigned  when 
Troy  was  taken,  and  is  the  same  person  caUed  Polybus  by  Homer.  But  in  this 
these  writers  are  mistaken.  The  note  is  not  Manetho's ;  the  dynasty  was  long 
before ;  and  the  number  5th  has  led  to  a  misplacement. 

*  See  Bochart,  "Phaleg,"  lib.  iv.  27.  0pp.  i.  277.  "Ptithros  Gnecis  Inter- 
pretibns  est  TlaBa^pnit  vel  ^oBApus.  Inde  Plinio  PhaturUeM,  Nomus  in  Thebaide 
. . . .  Et  in  PtolemsBO  JPathyrU  vicua  Mediterraneus  prope  Memnonem  contra 
Thebas  ex  alter&  Nili  parte,  sed  pro  UoBvpls  FathyrU  legitur  Ta$vpU  in  nostris 
exemplaribus."  N.B.  The  syllable  Ta  signifies  place :  and  the  syllnble  Pn  or 
Pi  is  similarly  found  in  names  of  places ;  as  Pithom,  Tldrovfiot,  and  Pihahiroth, 
&c.  Hence,  "the  place  or  border  of  Thyris,  Tnris,  Thiirds,  or  Th6r68,  the 
South."     Comp.  Heb.  np,  an  opening  or  border. 

*  *A0vpU,  Euseb.  48rd  Egyptian  king,  following ''Eo'Xw/ms  (Horus)  and  *Ax*p- 
X^fJtyj .    «  Chron."  i.    Scalig.  "  Thesaur."  p.  26. 

1  'A0mpU,  Conspectus  of  the  Dynasties,  CoL  XIII.  10th  king  of  Dyn.  XVIII., 
following  next  but  one  after  Hoiiis. 

s  Conspectus,  Col.  VI. 

>  Bo6\ris,  see  Note  C,  and  the  authorities  cited  there.  The  same  old  Egyptian 
and  the  same  Coptic  letter  expressed  either  I  or  r.  See  Bunsent  "  Egypt's 
Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  i.  pp.  462,  449. 

*  See  Note  C,  and  Conspectus  of  the  Dynasties,  Col.  IX. 
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also  there  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  a  prefixed 
letter,  whether  representing  the  article  of  some  dialect,  or  a 
letter  of  the  root,  which  is  a  guttural  like  V,  sometimes  silent, 
at  other  times  represented  by  0,  or  by  Akhy  or  by  Gh,  Gn, 
or  Gu,  as  before  mentioned.  The  name  Thyris,  Thoria, 
ThoulSs,  or  Thoes,  has  thus  been  varied  in  form  and  appear- 
ance to  Othoes;  Akhthoes,  Gouthds,  Gnenros  (for  ^uthuris, 
with  omission  of  the  th  as  being  unpronounceable  in  the 
combination),  and  perhaps  Gnatho,  the  last  a  form  which, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  the  dynastic  lists.  Ultimately 
the  word  is  shortened  to  one  syllable  "  Thos,"  or  "  This  :" 
the  former,  with  the  guttural  prefix,  in  Akhthos  ;  the  latter 
in  composition  in  the  name  of  the  predecessor  of  Sesokhris, 
Thamph-This  *,  that  is,  Tneph-This,  or  Tneph--4A:Atho8,  where 
Tneph  is  a  corruption  of  Kneph,  and  indeed  the  name  is  also 
found  written  Tvet^yO&v.  The  name  Eneph,  also  written 
Enuphis,  is  again  with  a  slight  modification  found  in  com- 
bination with  another  of  ^the  forms  of  Thuris,  or  ^iAthoes, 
Xpov/So^  Xpevpo^,  or  Fpcvpo^  (Khnoubos  Gnsubos),  repre- 
senting really  the  same  name  and  x>erson ;  the  variation  of 
writing  here  arising  from  the  inability  of  western  organs  to 
express  this  peculiar  guttural  and  the  consonants  in  com- 
bination with  it.  The  sound  aimed  at  might  perhaps  have 
been  represented  XOvpi^  by  one,  Fpevpo^  by  another,  and 
XOayi]^  by  a  third,  in  each  case  with  some  sacrifice^  though 
in  all  with  some  attempt  at  approximation.  That  king  had 
also,  it  appears,  the  name  SephrSs.  The  abbreviated  form, 
This,  is  found  also  in  a  different  reign  in  Mousrms*  (MovaOi^), 
probably  for  Ands-TnYRis,  or  Andsis-THTBis.  The  name 
Athtris,  ridiculously  mixed  up  with  the  numeral  5  of  his 
place  in  the  succession  from  some  marked  point,  has,  in  the 
list  of  Eratosthenes,  been  converted  into  Peiiteathyria^  {Ilhm- 

•  Conspectus,  Col.  X.  and  Col.  Vll.  *  Ibid.  Col.  XI. 

7  The  thirty-fint  Theban  king  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes.  The  fact  that 
ir/rrc,  in  the  name  Pente-Athnris,  merely  stands  for  the  numeral  6,  marking  his 
place  in  the  saocession  in  rektion  to  some  marked  point,  is  amnnngly  iHiis- 
trated  in  the  next  name,  r'  'A/iwtfiris  converted  into  lirofuwtfi^s,  whidi  is 
redprocallj  illustrated  by  the  preceding  ir4rrM,  and  duly  follows  as  dxth  in 
order,  perhaps  in  descent  from  the  son  of  lo. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  particnlarly  observed  here,  1st,  that  in  the  aathority  ftoo 
which  Eratosthenes  took  these  names  they  were  not  arranged  as  by  him  in  a 
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"ABvpi^^  that  is,  e  "Advpi^).  Now  an  Athyris  is  tenth  in  the 
list  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  stands  fifth  in  the  succes- 
sion after  Misphra-  (or  rather  as  it  should  be  read,  Sbmphra-) 
Guth6s,  down  to  whom  the  former  part  of  the  dynasty  had 
been  summed  in  the  list  of  the  pseudo-Eusebius,  as  will  be 
observed  in  my  Conspectus  (Col.  XIII.).  But  I  apprehend 
the  reckoning  here  is  rather  from  another  circumstance. 
Again,  one  Thudris  stands  fifth  in  the  same  writer's  list  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  accord- 
ing  to  Syncelln8.  a  portion  of  the  names  uauaUy  included  in 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  among  whom  is  that  of  .^gyptus, 
were  sometimes  separated  and  numbered  as  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  * ;  so  that  here  we  seem  to  have  only  a  reproduction 
of  the  same.  Most  likely,  however,  the  numeration  of 
Athyris  as  ^^fifth,*  which  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  is  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  these  dynasties,  may  rather  be  by 
counting  the  descent  of  the  generations  from  Epaphus,  son 
of  lo,  daughter  of  Inachus.  Writing,  as  he  was,  for  a  Greek 
king,  Manetho  might  not  consider  it  unworthy  of  some 
passing  notice,  that,  in  one-  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
genius  in  the  range  of  Greek  literature,  ^schylus  has  placed 
Danaus  and  his  brother  ^gyptus,  who  is  Sesostris  (i.  e. 
Se8o6s-Thyris),  fourth,  and  the  daughters  of  Danaus  fifth 
from  the  son  of  lo,  in  the  following  passage,  where  Prome- 
theus is  represented  predicting  to  lo  her  wanderings  and  her 
eventual  fortunes  in  Egypt : — 

'EKravda  Z4i  trc  Z«tf  riOrjo'ty  tiuppowa, 
4irttip&y  iirap$€i  x«p2  ffol  0iyit¥  ii6vov, 
iir^yvfioy  8^  r&y  Aths  ytptmi/idruy 
r4^€is  Kt\myhi^  "Eiro^v*  ts  Kopr^trcu 

long  Theban  series,  but  stood  5th  and  6th  in  a  shorter  dynastic  list,  whence 
they  may  have  been  furnished  to  him  at  second  hand.  2ndly,  that  having 
been  misled  by  the  numeral  5  being  Improperly  written  as  a  word,  r4irrt,  and 
run  into  the  mane^Advpis,  he  next  mistook  the  7'  for  XT,  and  read  ?AM£NEMH3 
as  if  it  were  STAMENEMH^I.  Hence  it  plainly  appears  that  already  in  his  day 
?  represented  ST.  An  unexpected  answer  is  thus  given  to  those  who  have 
objected  that  the  number  of  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse,  666,  is  not  to  be 
counted  in  the  word  'Airovdrfis,  because  they  supposed  that  the  numeral  mark 
of  dx,  7,  was  rigidly  restricted  to  be  the  old  digamma,  and  not  read  as  or.  But 
here  we  have  it  actually  read  or  by  Eratosthenes,  three  hundred  years  before 
the  date  of  the  Apocalypse. 

■  See  my  Conspectus  of  the  Dynasties,  Col.  XIV. 
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8<nty  wXaer^fPovs  NcIXof  Ap8c^i  x969mm 

viXiw  wphs  "Apyos  obx  ^•rov<r'  ^Ac^ircroi 
9tl\^ffwofost  &c.~"Prom.  Yxnct"  846. 

The  daughters  of  Danans  are  here  pnt  in  the  fifth  descent 
from  Epaphus  the  son  of  lo^  so  that  Danans  himself  and  his 
brother  Sesostris  the  Great  were  the  fourth  generation.  I 
apprehend^  therefore^  that  the  person  who  has  been  absnrdlj 
called  Penteathyris  is  the  same  with  the  second  Sesoos- 
Thyris^  or  Sesostris,  thns  reasonably  counted  in  the  fifth 
descent  from  Epaphus,  though  in  his  case  only  by  adoption. 
Sesostris  the  Grreat,  however,  was  really  a  descendant  of  lo : 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  a  European  cast  of  features, 
answerable  to  this  descent,  may  be  recognized  in  the  statues 
which  represent  him.  Some  have  even  fancied  that  they  saw 
a  resemblance  to  Napoleon  the  Great*.  But  that  Sesostris 
was,  at  the  same  time,  also  of  Gushite  descent,  and  bore  the 
title  of  Sheykh  of  Gush,  "  Sbsoo-Kh6s,''  along  with  the 
personal  name  of  Thybis,  appears  from  the  dress  and  equip- 
ment of  his  statues  in  Asia  Minor,  which  Herodotus  had 
seen  and  describes  as  half  Egyptian,  half  Ethiopian.  It 
further  agrees  with  the  fact  that  Danans,  the  brother  of 
Sesostris,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  a  Elhemmite  (Herod,  ii. 
91),  that  is,  of  the  city  of  Ham,  or  Elhemmis,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  one  of  the  Nomes  belonging  to  the  warrior  caste  of 
the  Hermotybies  (Herod,  ii.  165) ;  by  which,  with  other 
circumstances,  we  come  to  a  reason  of  his  being  himself 
called  "Khemmis,^'  and  ''Aithiops,"  or  ''Aphiops"  (for 
Thebes  was  oflen  accounted  an  Ethiopian  city),  and  thence, 
as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  by  a  traceable  corruption, 
^Phiops,  'Kheops,  [Aighiops]  -^gyptus.  The  tendency  of 
the  organs  of  speech  to  interchange  the  aspirated  letters  by 
imperfect  pronunciation,  as  has  occurred  in  these  names,  may 
be  familiarly  illustrated  in  our  own  language,  in  the  transi- 
tion of  the  guttural  gh  into  the  sound  of  j^A  or  ^  as  in  the 

*  '*  His  features  are  as  superbly  Enropean  as  Napoleon's  whom  he  resomUes." 
Note  and  Oliddon,  "Types  of  Mankind/'  p.  148.  This  statement  contains,  with 
a  measure  of  truth,  a  very  great  exaggeration ;  as  any  visitor  to  the  Egyptian 
Hall  of  the  British  Museum  may  satisfy  himself,  who  looks  at  the  features  of 
Ramescs  the  Qreat. 
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words  "rough,"  "enough/*  originally  pronounced  with  the 
guttural,  as  still  in  the  vulgar  dialect  in  Scotland,  the  same 
as  in  "  Loch  /'  and  again,  in  the  case  of  th  and  ph,  an  instance 
may  be  found,  in  the  tendency  remarked  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  in  children  and  many  of  the  lower  classes  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  "nothing,''  "nuffing"  ("Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  2nd  Series,  p.  175),  Or  we  have  an 
aristocratic  instance  in  the  writing  and  pronunciation  of  the 
name  "  Feodore ''  for  "  Theodora,"  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Princess  Hohenlohe  {Early  Tears  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
p.  48).  Instances  of  the  undeniable  interchange  of  ph  with 
kh  among  the  Egyptian  names  will  be  found  in  the  name 
£kher5p/ies,  written  also  Nekher6A:Ais  and  NecherocMus ; 
Nep^reus  and  Nepfeerites,  written  also  NeiAerit^s ;  as  wiQ 
be  foimd  on  comparing  these  names  where  they  occur  in  the 
dynastic  lists  which  pass  under  the  names  of  Africanus  and 
Eusebius.  So  also  in  Homer,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  we  have  <fnfp  for  Offp^  ^Xom  for  ffkcua ;  and  in  the 
jEolic  dialect  ^  for  x  ^  avtfnfv  for  airyriv.  These  remarks 
may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  variations  which  have 
occurred  in  the  name  of  this  king  from  Aithiops.  There  is, 
with  similar  meaning,  a  very  different  form  with  the  Coptic 
article.  Pious,  that  is,  ITt-Xov^,  "  the  Ethiopian." 

Sesostris   had  also   the  title  of  RamesI^s  and  Ramsst£s 

^^         •  

(Bhamess-This  ?) ;  and  he  had  the  name  Khoris,  or  Hobus, 
the  Egyptian  Apollo,  as  we  learn  from  the  obelisk  of  Bha- 
mestes.  Under  the  last  of  these  names  he  appears  also  in 
the  list  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  See  my  Conspectus  of 
the  I>ynasties,  Col.  XIU. 

Another  cause  of  the  alteration  of  names,  and  of  the  divi- 
sion and  multiplication  thereby  of  the  same  persons,  exists 
in  the  mistake  of  letters  of  similar  form  by  the  transcribers. 
Thus  the  letter  J  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  M  ' ;  or  vice 

>  This  fact  will  be  foand  recognized  in  the  comporative  table  of  Alphabets  in 
Tregelles's  edition  of  Oesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  if  the  Greek  representatives 
of  the  letters  d  and  XD  be  compared  as  there  given.  It  serves  to  explain  an 
erroneous  reading,  pointed  out  by  Lepsius,  in  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius's 
"Chronicon;"  tii  Nomo  Methraiie  in  place  of  tn  Nomo  Sethraite.  Lepaiua, 
"  %7Ptf  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,"  p.  428  (Engl.  Trans.).  In  an  ancient  inscription 
of  Melos  M  and  2  are  found  more  than  once  of  identical  form.  A  fiusimile  of 
that  inscription  may  be  found  in  Thiersch's  "  Qreek  Qrammar/'  EngL  Tratul. 
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versa  M  mskj  be  mistaken  for  S-  Even  a  mere  casual  obli- 
quity of  the  letter's  position,  through  careless  writing,  might 
occasion  «uch  ambiguity;  though  in  the  earliest  Greek 
writing  it  was  not  owing  simply  to  that  cause.  Hence  the 
writing  of  MOMXEIPI  for  MOSXEIPI,  or  Moax^fny; : 
hence  also  Metro'xpi^  for  Sicoxpi^j  a  various  spelling  of 
Seatoxpt^*  Hence  also  in  a  passage  of  Eupolemus  (ap. 
Euseb.  "Preep.  Evan/^  ix.  17)^  Xovfx  for  Xov^*  Hence  also  the 
two  forms  Mrj^pri^  and  Si(l>f>v^ ;  of  which  the  latter  probably 
gives  the  true  letter,  for  while  Josephus  combines  it  with 
the  name  FovOok  (Gothoes,  6rAthoes,  -4Mthoes,  or  Othoes),  a 
comparison  of  the  dynasties,  in  my  Conspectus  inserted 
above  at  p.  204,  will  show  that  the  name  Si(l>pv^,  Si4^f»T: 
or  S€(f)kp,  Sifi<f>pov^  S€fKf>pa '  or  Sfii>P^  ^  found  at  the  same 
time,  and  enters  into  composition  with  the  name  Khseres,  as 
here  with  Thoes,  or  Gouthoes,  Sv<l>po^l^ov0a>a-i^,  or,  with  the 
S  laid  on  its  side,  Mtj^pa'TovOtoai^.  The  corrupt  form 
Misphraguthosis  has  again,  by  mistake  of  the  first  letter 
carelessly  written,  undergone  another  transformation  into 
^{isphragmuthosis,  which  is  also  found  in  Josephus.  In  like 
manner  the  letter  Z  written  obliquely,  or  lying  on  its  side, 
has  in  some  cases  passed  into  N,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Nepherkheres  for  Zepherkherfis. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  occasional  tendency 
to  transposition  of  consonants  •  in  pronunciation,  which  we 
have  found  in  Ekherds  for  ErekhIis,  Ekher5phis  for  Ebe- 
KHOPHis,  Lakhar^s  for  Larakh&s,  in  correspondence  with 
which  we  have  the  statement  that  the  king  in  whose  reign 
the  overwhelming  in  the  waters  took  place,  was  XcCKhalo^  he 
Aapdyiayv,  "  a  Sophi,  or  member  of  the  college  of  Chaldees, 
of  LarakhsB,  or  Al  Erech/'  In  conjunction  with  this  we  may 
put  the  circumstance  stated  by  Malala,  p.  76,  that  in  the 
days  of  Moses  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  was  Ebechtheus, 

I  may  cite  also  the  following  words  from  Boeckh :  "  Literas  esse  Tetiistissiimtt 
facile  intelligis.  Sigma  est  M  ut  in  prioribus  ixiscriptionibas,  et  in  nammii 
MagnoB  GriBcisD."    "  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr."  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

>  The  presence  of  the  letter  M  confounded  with  2  in  the  middle  of  the  word 
may  similarly  account  for  the  various  reading  MIS^PA  for  STM^PA.  Compare 
:i4fjL^pov  of  Eratosthenes.  It  should  be  observed  that  such  mbtakes  are  much 
more  apt  to  occur  in  proper  names,  than  in  other  words  where  the  sense  afibids 
a  clue. 
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and  of  the  Egyptians  Petissonius,  which  he  seems  to  render 
6  KtofL^tSo^,  "  the  ScoflTer,  or  Beveller."  Compare  Ktofuum]^. 
Of  these  the  name  Ebech-theus  singularly  presents  in  its 
root  the  word  Ebsch^  and  may  be  for  Erekhthis^  or  Erekh- 
'phis ;  unless  the  termination  be  a  slight  modification  of  Oevff, 
which  is  Plato's  spelling  of  the  name  0oi>0,  and  to  which  it 
probably  corresponds  in  the  name  Prometheus  (P'Rho  Ma- 
Theuth,  "  the  Prince  Ma-Theuth/'  for  it  is  to  Egyptian 
history  that  Prometheus  belongs.  As  to  P'Rho,  the  first  part 
of  the  name,  compare  Jablonski,  ''  Voces  ^Eg/'  ap.  Valpy, 
Steph.   "  Thesaur.  Ling.  Gr.*'  p.  cclvii,  sub  voce  'Pavaxn^. 

There  is  also  a  cause  of  mistake  in  the  reading  of  un- 
familiar names,  arising  from  the  habit  of  transcribers  of 
contracting  those  which  were  to  them  familiar  or  recurring, 
by  leaving  out  syllables  or  letters.  Thus  the  word  avOpanro^ 
is  written  *ai/09 ;  avOpdiroDv,  avoDv ;  XP''^'^^*  XP*  '  IHSOTS, 
IHS;  and  in  like  manner  we  have  traced  out  ^AXov  for 
*A\e^dvSpov,  above,  p.  35.  Where  the  writing  was  in  uncial 
letters,  or  else  in  cursive  characters  without  any  capitals  to 
the  proper  names,  this  occasionally  might  give  rise  to  the 
confounding  of  several  words,  especially  when  the  writing 
was  continuous  without  distinction  of  words,  and  without 
accents  or  breathings.  Thus  in  one  instance  given  above, 
p.  50,  we  found  AIIO  MSIPISIAOS^  or  airo  /jl  mp  laiZo^, 
for  airo  fih  "Sipov  "laiSo^,  "from  Orus  son  of  Isis,''  an 
abbreviation  which  had  puzzled  the  transcribers,  some  copy- 
ing it  as  airo  fivpidSo^,  some  airo  MolpiSo^,  or  airo  MvpiBo^ ; 
and  this  though  the  context  proves  or  at  least  indicates  who 
was  meant,  '^Orus  son  of  Isis"  having  just  before  been 
spoken  of.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  in  constructions 
of  this  nature,  though  the  article  is  generally  inserted,  which 
if  done  in  this  case  would  make  it  cltto  fih  ^flpov  rod  "Itri&x;, 
yet  there  are  cases  of  its  omission,  as '^HXio^  *H<l>ai<rrov  in  a 
passage  of  Syncellus  which  has  been  quoted  above. 

To  these  it  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  the  enlarged 
edition  of  Stephanus's  Thesaurus  lAnguce  Orcecce  (Valpy, 
Lend.  vol.  10,  col.  9855),  that  ^  is  found  confounded  with  •^, 
and  also  confounded  with  0p,  Now  this  may  be  important  as 
illustrating  the  writing  of  ^EMEMVIS  for  SESES9PIS 
or  SESESTPIS.    The  similarity  or  rather  identity  of  the 
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form  of  M  and  S  in  many  cases  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  and  here  it  is  found  occurring.     The  tendency  of  this 
to  produce  very  great  mistakes  and  transformations  of  names 
may  further  be  seen  demonstrated  in  the  change  of  the  name 
Shishak,  or  Sesak,  into  Semekdis,  as  it  is  found  written  in 
the  "Chronica"  of  Eusebius.     The  Septuagint  form  of  the 
name,  ^vaaxlfi,  or  according   to   Eusebius  Sova-aKeifi,  is 
necessary  as  a  medium  of  comparison  here.     The  process  of 
this  corruption  into  Semendis  may  be  illustrated  by  writing 
it    thus  ZE^EHAl^   [SESE^IM],  the   second  S 
being  misread  as  M,  the  lA*  ^^  N,  the  ^  as  2d,  and  the  final 
M  as  ^.     Great  as  is  the  transformation,  it  appears  actually 
to  have  occurred  through  the  mistakes  of  transcribers ;  and 
Semendis  is  fully  and  justly  recognized  by  Scaliger*  as 
Shishak  on  other  grounds ;  though  he  has  not  analyzed  the 
source  of  the  corruption  of  the  name.    This  striking  instance 
may  facilitate  the  reception  of  the  others.     It  may  do  more. 
It  may  even  suggest  the  solution  of  the  hitherto  inexplicable 
name   Osymandyas   applied  to  the   great   Sesak-KhSs,  or 
Sesostris.     For  the  names   Semendis  and  Osymandyas,  or 
OsYMANDis,  have  a  manifest  resemblance ;  and  we  know  that 
the  great  Sesostris  had  the  title  of  Sesak,  or  Sheyk  of  Cush. 
The  analysis  by  the  above  process  would  give  us  nearly  the 
same    result,   only    with     the    Greek    article    prefixed — 

02y■x^A  M  A  It'^,  CO  STSAKAIM)  that  is  6  Sovtraxeifi, 
or,  adopting  perhaps  a  Chaldaic  form,  in  which  the  final  31 
of  the  Hebrew  plural  termination  is  often  varied  with  Aj 
6  SovtraKaiA,  changed  by  misreading  and  erroneous  tran- 
scription into  OSTMANAIS  or  OSTMANAIA[X].  If  so, 
a  Hebrew-Greek  or  Alexandrian  source  seems  probable  for 
the  corruption;  and  the  meaning  becomes  apparent,  "Head 

'  This  cursive  form  of  K  may  be  assumed  as  a  not  improbable  one  to  be  written, 
and  to  be  mistaken.  In  inscriptions  in  the  square  characters  it  is  not  unfreqaeot 
to  find  intermixed  some  of  the  letters  of  the  cursive  form.  More  particnhuljr  I 
have  noticed  fi,  0,  «,  c.  I  have  not  in  prompiu  a  special  example  of  «  so 
occurring :  but  the  fact  that  K  and  N  were  sometimes  so  written  as  to  be  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  one  another,  appears  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  various 
readiug  KofKix^  for  Kapax^  or  Na/>cx^f  also  WTitten  Mapax^-  J*  MtUaim 
"BiH.  Chron."  ed,  Oxon.  1691,  Append,}  Mulleri  **Fragm.  SUi.  Or." 
iv.  544.    See  also  Kovp69iis  for  Ncvp<68i}f,  above,  p.  143  note, 

4  Scaligeri  "Animadv."  p.  61.    "Thennr.  Temp."  Gr.  p.  187;  Lat  108. 
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of  the  Sheykhs/'  or  "  King  of  kings/*  When  the  corrup- 
tion had  fairly  been  brought  into  use  among  the  Greeks^ 
clipped  forms  of  it  afterwards  came  in^  and  are  found  in 
Strabo  and  Diodorus^  Ismand^s^  Ihand&s^  and  Mend^s  (the 
last  appUed  to  a  later  king);  and  again^ in  the  '^ Chronica''  of 
Eusebius^  Semendis^  as  we  have  seen^  synonymously  with 
Sesak.  Without  laying  any  undue  stress  on  the  solution 
which  has  been  now  offered  of  these  names^  the  fact  stands 
before  us  undeniable^  that  the  king  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  ''  Shishak/'  in  the  Septuagint  "  Sousakim/'  and  in  the 
Vulgate  "Sesak/'  is  called  "Semendis"  in  the  Chronicus 
Canon  of  Eusebius^  and  that  the  person  who  is  called 
*'  Osymandyas "  was  also  "  Sesak "  or  "  Sheykh  of  Cush." 
I  submit  therefore  that  the  key  which  thus  opens  both^  and 
fits  to  all  the  wards,  is  probably  the  right  one. 

Mistakes  of  the  numbers  representing  the  durations  of 
the  several  reigns  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause.  The 
letter  k  in  some  of  its  forms  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
ff,  producing  the  difference  between  20  and  8 ;  and  this  I 
think  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  LakharSs  or  EkherSs 
(read  Al-ArakhSs  or  ErekhSs  *),  a  regent  placed  next  after 
Sesokhris  or  Sesostris  in  the  fifth  and  twelfth  lists.  In  the 
case  of  numbers  there  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  words,  any 
thing  to  guide  the  reader  or  transcriber  to  the  correct  letter 
by  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word.  The  letter  f, 
written  perhaps  with  a  backward  slope  or  lying  somewhat  on 
its  back,  has  apparently  been  mistaken  for  a  form  of  /i,  and 
thus  60  became  converted  into  40.  In  other  cases,  a  form 
of  the  S  which  was  in  use  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Grreat,  and  onwards  about  the  time  of  Manetho,  namely  X  *, 
has  been  mistaken  for  Z,  which  is  written  of  exactly  that 
form  on  the  Bosetta  stone ' ;  and  it  has  also  been  mistaken 

*  This  name  occurs  in  the  fragment  of  Apollodorxis  preserved  in  the  Greek 
**  Sozomenft  "  of  Enseb.  "Chron."  i.  p.  6,  in  Scaliger's  Thesaurus  Temporumj 
cira  ip^M  'Afi4f£i^iifov  XakioSor  ix  Aa^x^^*     ^^  above,  p.  164. 

•  See  the  table  of  Alphabets  in  Hodgkin's  "  Calligraphia  Oneea." 

'  In  the  enkrged  edition  of  Stephanos's  "Thesaoms,"  (Valpy)  vol.  vii.  col. 
6463,  there  are  cited  instances  from  the  classics  of  "  E  confnsed  with  Z,"  and 
also  "conftised  with  O."  A  ilusimile  of  the  Qreek  portion  of  the  inscription 
of  the  Bosetta  stone  may  be  foond  in  Moeller's  "Fragmenta  Historicomm 
Grnoomm ;"  and  there  are  instances  in  lines  18,  24^  81,  &c 
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for  the  letter  I,  the  numeral  mark  of  ten;  a  mistake  which 
might  also  be  favom-ed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
Boman  numeral  notation  ten  is  represented  by  a  cross 
exactly  resembling  the  letter  X,  the  Latin  equivalent  of  B. 
The  fact  that  f  has  been  thus  confounded  with  /,  is  undeni- 
ably exemplified  in  the  well-known  corruption  of  the  number 
in  the  book  of  Beyelation  ;^f  «■'  into  x*^'^  which  is  taken  notice 
of  by  IrenaBus.  And  in  this  case^  as  I  hare  elsewhere 
shown^  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Latin  shape  of  the 
letter  corresponding  to  the  Greek  f  had  to  do  with  tiie  error. 
See  ''Shadow  on  the  Sundial,"  p.  64. 

Thus  60  became  reduced  to  7  or  to  10.  Hence  in  some 
cases  ^  probably  represents  what  ought  to  be  read  f  or  60; 
in  other  cases  *«•',  or  irf,  probably  represents  f ^'  or  fiy'.  The 
same  reign  will  be  found  stated  at  /*«•',  t^',  f  «■' ;  all  really 
representing  66;  or  with  a  variation  of  two  years,  firfy  it/,  ^', 
all  representing  68 ;  and  this  is  specially  the  case  as  regards 
the  reign  of  Sesostris.  It  is  doubtful  egain  whether  all  of 
these  have  not  been  read  by  mistake  for  ^«r'  or  ^17',  96  or  98. 
There  is  an  ancient  form  of  iota  exactly  resembling  this 
numeral  mark,  which  might  also  be  taken  for  f  or  f .  Some- 
times again  a  letter  has  been  omitted,  or  part  of  it  obliterated. 
But  in  many  cases  the  variations  in  the  numbers  are  such  as 
seem  to  admit  of  no  other  explanation  except  that  they  have 
been  tampered  with  by  chronologists  to  square  the  accounts 
of  their  dynasties.  I  venture  with  less  confidence  the  sugges- 
tion that  ^,  the  numeral  mark  for  90,  has  been  in  some 
instances  mistaken  by  a  scribe  of  the  Hebrew  race  for  X', 
80,  in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  ^.  If  so 
the  years  of  Samesses  loubassS  in  Syncellus's  Eusebian  list 
of  kings,  might  be  read  99,  in  agreement  with  those  of 
Apappus  to  whom  he  corresponds.  I  will  only  add,  in 
reference  to  the  confounding  of  ea  (800)  with  a  (200),  the 
manifest  occurrence  of  which  has  been  shown  above  at  page 
102,  that  in  the  uncial  letters  there  is  a  form  of  fl  resembling 
S  laid  on  its  back,  like  our  W,  of  which  instances  may  be 
seen  in  Boeckh's  ''Corpus  Inscriptionum,'^  vol.  i.  p.  661,  in 
an  uncial  inscription  beginning  ^A^ofiivrj  Kovfyqv  Arjrm&a,  or 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  817.  1,  or  in  vol.  iii.  p.  245.  Occurring  in  a 
wordj  the  position  and  sense  determine  it,  but  in  a  number 
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there  is  nothing  to  determine  by,  and  it  might  be  readily 
mistaken  for  S  by  one  unacquainted  with  that  form  of  if2,  nay, 
there  is  a  form  of  the  Grreek  S  identical  with  it. 


ft 
ft 


Note  B. 

THE  TITLE   SOUPHIS,    zduPHIS,    OB   SOPHI. 

There  appears  to  me  no  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
twenty-eighth  king  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  by  him  called 
MSrSs,  a  philosopher,''  the  word  which  he  rendered 
philosopher''  was  not  ''Meres"  but  Sov<l>v:,  ''Sophi."  This 
title,  which  properly  means  philosopher  or  sage,  seems  to 
stand  connected  with,  the  Hebrew  and  Phcenician  nS)2t,Zophe, 
watcher  or  conteTivplator,  hence  sage  or  prophet ;  found  in  a 
Phoenician  extract  given  by  Eusebius  ("  Pr»p.  Ev."  i.  10), 
in  combination  with  U^jM^the  hea/ven8,Z(»(^aarffjuv,TovT  iarlv, 

ovpavou  xaroTrrai,  philosophic  observers  of  the  hea/vens, 
(Compare  the  use  of  it  in  Ezek.  iii.  17;  Jer.  vi.  17,  for 
prophets  set  as  watchmen  to  give  warning.)  The  title 
Sophi  was  customarily  associated  with  the  imperial  dignity 
in  Persia.  There  was  also  there  an  ancient  order  of  Sophis, 
similar  to  the  Magi  or  Chaldeans,  of  whom  the  emperor  was 
the  chief.  The  Egyptian  king  Sesostris,  who  assumed  the 
title,  was  the  conqueror  of  Phcenicia  and  Persia,  and  may 
have  taken  it  thence.  In  Mahomedan  times  the  name  has 
been  still  continued  in  Persia  by  a  religious  order  similar  to 
the  fakirs  or  dervishes.  Jablonski  confessed  that  he  could 
not  account  for  the  title  ^iXoaoifyo^,  if  meant  as  a  rendering 
o{  Mepfj^  {Voces  ^gyptice,  in  Valpy's  "  Stephani  Tltesa/iir^') . 
Lepsius  is  probably  wrong  when  he  says  that  Merfis  or 
Moeris  is  a  name  derived  from  the  lake  Mebs,  that  is  from 
the  lake  of  the  Nile's  inundation ;  for  firom  the  interpretation 
given  by  Eratosthenes,  'H\t6£o)po9>  it  appears  to  be  from  Rha, 
the  sun,  with  the  prefix  Ma  or  Mce.  See  above,  p.  301. 
The  same  prefix,  we   have   remarked,  occurs   in  Mi- Amok, 

N  n 
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Mi-Ophbis^  and  we  have  it  also  in  Ma-Belus^  MA-Gda^  to 
which  may  be  added  Ma-Zev^,  a  Phrygian  name  of  Jupiter. 

The  title  ao(f)6^,  sage  or  Sophi,  is  distinctively  applied  by 
Diodorus  to  Bok-Kioris  (or  Horns),  the  son  of  Kneph- 
Akhthos ;  and  by  -^schylus  it  appears  to  be  applied  to  both 
the  brothers  ^gyptns  and  Danaus,  the  sons  of  Belos,  an 
Egyptian  descendant  of  the  Greek  lo,  daughter  of  Inachus. 
Belus  is  a  name  of  the  sun,  and  of  Jupiter,  a  god  or  deified 
man,  to  whom  the  king  Eiieph-Akhthos,  apparently  to  the 
indignation  of  the  oracle  mentioned  in  the  next  note, 
equalled  himself  in  achievements  and  glory,  and  whose  attri- 
butes as  well  as  name  he  may  therefore  have  wished  to  ap- 
propriate. 

The  latter  he  certainly  received,  and  when  the  assassination 
of  Kneph-Akhthos  was  afterwards  avenged  by  his  son 
E[horis,  he  may  have  given  his  father  the  sacred  title  and  the 
hero-worship  which  the  oracle  had  at  the  first  withheld.  The 
allusion  of  -^schylus  to  the  title  "  Sophi "  is  worthy  to  be 
noticed.  The  daughters  of  Danaus  are  represented  by  him 
in  his  play  of  the  Suppliants,  as  being  questioned  by  the 
king  of  Argos  as  to  their  pedigree,  which  they  in  reply  deduce, 
through  their  grandfather  Belus,  more  remotely  from  the 
Greek  lo ;  who  in  Egypt  had  bom  to  Jupiter- Amon  a  son, 
Epaphus  ■,  so  called,  like  the  bull  Apis,  from  his  being  con- 
sidered a  tangible  manifestation  of  the  god  by  whom  lo  had 
been  mesmerized  *.  The  king  of  Argos  then,  having  learned 
from  them  that  their  father  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Belus,  indicated  in  his  next  question  his  general  acquaintance 
with  the  title  of  Sopm  belonging  aUke  to  those  royal 
brothers,  but  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  particular  name 

*  The  name  of  tliis  prince  seems  to  have  been  HoBVS,  Khorib,  or  Sesog 
Ehobis,  to  whom  the  bull  Apis  was  likened  by  the  Egyptians,  as  .£lian  tells 
OS,—  tUdCowri  Bh  ipa.  kqX  rf  "Cip^  afnhv  Aly^wrioi  {**  De  Nat.  Anim."  zi.  11) : — 
and  he  was  the  father  or  grandfather  of  Thonl^s,  Thods,  or  Kneph  Akhthos. 

*  Jupiter  is  said  to  be  *Z^irrwp  x^^P^>  <^^d  Epaphus,  fwrlw  iw^nffiot; 
thus  supposed  to  carry  in  his  name  a  remembrance  of  these  mesmeric  passes. 
But  the  simpler  interpretation  of  the  name,  used  as  it  was  equally  ibr  Apis 
(Herod,  iii.  27),  seems  to  be  a  ^'  tangible  manifestation  **  of  the  intangible  preeenoe. 
Since,  howeyer,  he  is  called  heAwiios  r&y  Aihs  ypyfifUrwr,  may  there  not  be 
an  allusion  to  this  in  the  name  MidfMw,  or  MiofioSr,  applied  to  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguished successors,  thus  as  it  were  "  sprung  from  Amon  '*f 
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of  each;  and  of  their  father  in  particular^  in  the  following 
dialogue. 

BoirtXciSr.  Th  wdviroipop  vw  6wofia  rovr6  fioi  ^pdffow, 
Kdpcu.         Aaya^f  &8cA0^f  8*  iirrX  vtrrriKOirrSwtus, 
B.  Ka2  rovt^  ftroiyc  TO60O/1*  tOp^¥^  ^^TV* 

K.  Alyvwros,  &c.  ....  1.  315. 

Thus  then,  while  the  title  of  (ro<l}o^,  or  Sophi,  is  brought 
by  Diodorus  into  historical  connexion  with  the  name  Khoris, 
or  Horus,  by  -^schylus  it  is  markedly  associated  with  both 
the  brothers  -<Eotptus  and  Danaus,  of  whom  the  former  was 
Sesostris  ;  and  by  Eratosthenes,  with  a  king  who  bore  the 
name  of  Merits.  We  may  find  in  it  also  an  incidental  appro- 
priateness to  the  philosopher  kings  of  the  dynasty  who 
oppressed  the  Israelites,  in  the  words  '*  Come  on,  let  us  deal 
wisely  with  them,''  Karaao^uroDfieOa  airrov^f  "  let  us  philoso- 
phize them  down.'*  Exod.  i.  10.  The  title  of  Sophi  was  no 
doubt  assumed  in  succession  also  by  the  second  and  third 
Sesostris.  Sisuthros, — as  Sesostris  is  called  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Berossus's  Babylonian  traditionary  history,  and 
without  distinction  there  of  the  three  kings  so  designated, — 
is  said  by  ApoUodorus,  after  the  same  Berossus,  to  have  been 
a  Chaldean  of  Larakhse,  or  Al  Erech,  that  is,  a  philosopher  of 
the  Sacred  College  of  Chaldeans  of  Erech,  or  Urchoe,  and  he 
gives  him  the  name  of  Amempsinus,  or  the  Memphian  :  see 
above,  p.  164.  The  person  there  spoken  of,  more  imme- 
diately in  connexion  with  the  overthrow  in  the  waters, 
spears  to  be  the  third  Sesostris.  We  shall  also  find  from 
Serapion's  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
of  the  great  and  long-lived  Bamestes,  that  that  king  was 
named  Apollo,  which  among  the  Egyptians  is  Horus  '. 
Thus  we  are  drawn,  by  a  combination  of  minute  circumstances, 
towards  an  identification  of  a  king,  known  by  the  designa- 
tions of  Sesostris,  Bamestes,  Horus,  Souphis,  "Bok-Khoris, 
the  Sophi,  the  son  of  Kneph-Akthos,''  the  long-lived  Apap- 
Fus,  the  centenarian  Phiops,  -^oyptus,  the  brother  of  Danaus. 

*Aw6\X»pd''Ek\iiit€S  &Pi>fid(ov<ri.  Herod  u.  14I-.  Alyvrr latl  i^  *A'r6\\oiy  fiitf 
''Apot.  Ibid.  ii.  166.  *Hi  8i  wtpl  rks  6pas  rov  xStrfiou  wtptiroXu,  koI  x9^^^^ 
4irr\  iroifiTiKht  Koi  neupAv  6*Hkios,^ilpos  Hark  rovro  ir/icAiTTai.  Porpbyr.  Rpiul 
Euseb.  •*Prnp.  Evang.*'  iii.  11,  p.  113  ▲. 

N  n   2 
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Eveiy  other  circumstance  will  be  found  to  fit  with  these 
indications.  The  title  of  Sesostris,  or  Sesoosis  the  Great, 
wa^  inherited  by  his  successor,  who  seems  also  to  have  been 
called  after  him  by  his  other  name  of  Bok-Khobis,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  first  syllable  of  which  has  been  indicated  in  its 
place  *. 


Note  C. 

THE  ANCESTORS  AND  StJCCESSOB  OF  SESOSTRIS.      THE  EXFEDmONS 

AND  CONQUESTS   OF   HIS   FATHEB. 

• 

Tnofes,  Othoes,  Akhthoes,  Akhthos,  Kneph-Akhthos,  Thou- 
ISs,  Thurfes,  Thyris,  are  different  writings  of  the  same  name, 
all  belonging  to  Ammenem^s,  or  Ammenophis  (''  the  Mem- 
phian^'),  the  father  of  Sesostris,  as  appears  from  the  following 
extract  from  Manetho,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Greek 
"  Sozomena  "  of  Eusebius's  "  Chronica  "  (lib.  i.,  ap.  Scalig. 
"  Thesaur.  Temp/'  p.  7),  or  cited  with  mention  of  Manetho 
in  the  ''Chronicon  Paschale*'  (ed.  Ducange,  p.  46). 

''Then  reigned  ThuAbis*,  after  whom  Hobus  [Khoris, 
Ehar^s,  or  KhserSs]^  and  after  him  Thoul^is,  who  cotiquered 
all  the  earth  as  far  as  the  ocean^  and  then,  returning  to 
Africa  to  the  oracle,  inquired.  Who  before  him,  and  who 
after  him,  could  ever  achieve  so  much  :  on  which  he  received 
this  answer : — 


First  and  Bapreme  is  God,  then  Word,  and  with  them  Spirit.  ' 

Kindred  are  whatsoe'er  eternal  power  inherit. 

Shun,  mortal,  with  swift  feet,  life's  treacheroos  dark  deceit  ^. 

*  Above,  Chap.  IX.  p.  813,  note. 

*  Scaliger  in  the  place  cited  gives  the  name  "Otrtipis,  "Oseiris."  The 
'*Chronioon  Paschale,"  in  the  fine  edition  of  Dacange^  gives  itt'Oniptt,  and 
also  immediately  after,  Btniptt,  The  position  of  this  king  in  the  sacoession,  by 
comparison  with  the  Conspectns  of  the  Dynasties,  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
tmo  original  reading  was  O^pis,  and  I  have  rendered  it  accordingly.  Bat  if 
the  reading  Onris  be  retaincxl,  it  may  have  arisen  ftom  Thoal4s  having  an 
ambition  to  be  considered  a  son  and  snoeessor  of  Osiris  in  virtue  of  his 
conquests. 

*  Upiha  Oc^f,  fiirhrtira  Aifyos,  jcal  Ilycv/ua  ficr'  ovroif • 
o^fA^vra  8*  itrrl  rc(8c  Kpdros  &¥  al6wior  ioriv, 
ifKdin,  $piiT^,  0dii(9  iroo'lr  BijXov  Siik  yir«y« 

The  Oracle  is  given  by  John  Mahtla  ("  Hist.  Chron."  ed.  Oxon.  8vo^  1691. 
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Immediately  on  coming  out  from  the  oracle^  the  king  was 
slain  by  his  own  guards  in  Africa  itself.  After  him  Sesostsis 
reigned  a^er  the  Egyptians  for  twenty  years  *.  He  [then] 
subdued  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans^  and  the  Persians^  as 
far  as  Babylon,  together  with  Asia,  Europe,  Mysia,  and 
Scythia ;  and,  as  he  returned,  he  settled  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  most  warlike  Scythian  young  men  in  Persia,  After  him 
there  rose  up  in  Egypt  a  Pharaoh  called  NABESHd  [also 
written  '  MASAKHd,^  Malala^  i.  e.  MarSs  Kh6s],  who  reigned, 
they  say,  fifty  years.  From  this  person  the  kings  of  his 
progeny  derive  their  rank  and  title  of  Pharaoh.  Thus  far ' 
respecting  the  reigns  of  the  Egyptians.*' 

p.  27  J  ed.  IHndorf,  Bonn,  Sto,  1831,  lib.  ii.  pp.  24,  26.  It  is  given  also  in  part, 
9B  a  fragment  of  an  earlier  John  Malela  of  Antioch,  by  Mueller,  **  Fragm.  Uist. 
Gr."  iy..p.  343,  bnt  the  distinction  of  the  persons  may  be  qnestioned),  by 
Cednmos  ("  Histt.  Compend."  ed.  8to,  Bonnie,  1838,  toL  i.  p.  86),  and  in  the 
*'  Chronicon  Paschale"  (ed.  Oucange,  fol.  Par.  1787,  p.  46),  with  some  variation. 
In  the  last  more  particularly  there  is  apparently  a  closer  accommodation  of  it 
to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  read  in  common  tUBtiKow  iteu^p 
fiioy  instead  of  BuKov  8i&  ny»y,  to  which  latter  Scaliger  may  perhaps  have  had 
some  better  authority  for  so  altering  it,  than  the  light  of  conjecture  and  of 
hexameter  yerse.  The  reading  i^alis  wo<rl  Bnrrk  /S48i(f»  which  is  found  in  the 
"  Chronicon  Fkschale,"  instead  of  wxdffi,  would  seem  to  imply  that  some  moral 
admonition  had  been  contained  in  the  original,  as  well  as  an  ambiguous  warning 
of  danger:  and  as  the  hexameter  has  evidently  been  marred  by  imperfect 
quotation  of  the  substance  from  memory,  we  might  suggest  the  arranging 
of  the  words,  without  doing  violence  to  the  sense,  in  the  following  manner, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  above  rendering: — 

Bmrr^y  fidZiC»  ^b^r  ttoXop  fiiop  i^KifTi  TOffvL 

The  oracle,  if  genuine,  is  remarkable,  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  fkct  that  a 
doctrine  similar  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  held  long  before  the  Greek 
or  Alexandrian  period  of  Egypt,  perhaps  received  from  Israel,  but  certainly 
ancient,  for  Plato  got  it  thence. 

*  These  twenty  years  of  his  reign  over  the  JSgypiians  alone  appear  to  have 
preceded  his  expeditions,  by  which  time  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age :  for  he 
was  in  hu  sixth  year  at  the  time  of  his  father's  assassination.  As,  therefore,  he 
was  bom  B.C.  1707,  and  twenty  years  of  his  reign  over  the  Egyptians  elapsed 
before  his  expeditions,  these  may  be  understood  to  have  commenced  about 
B.C.  1682. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  last  clause  seems  to  receive  some  illustration  from  a 
statement  of  John  Malala,  Antiochenus,  who  informs  us  that  the  ancient  history 
of  Egypt  was  written  by  Mauetho  down  to  Narach6 ;  but  that  from  that  point 
the  subsequent  history  was  written  by  the  very  learned  chronographer,  Theo- 
philus.  (MalaUe  Ckron.  ed.  Oxon.  12mo,  1691,  p.  71,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  59.)  This 
may  be  important  as  regards  some  citations  of  Manciho  as  to  later  periods. 
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There  is  mention  in  this  passage  of  a  Hobus,  or  Khoris, 
who  was  the  progenitor  of  Sesostris.  This  person  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ascending  line  of  the  EOiiopian,  not  the  Ei^piian, 
royal  family,  and  is  called  Sesog-Khoris. 

The  expedition  spoken  of  above^  is  also  partly  described 
by  Diodorus  in  the  following  passage  :  '^  After  the  gods  the 
first  king  of  Egypt  was  Menas^  who  showed  the  peoples  how 
to  honour  the  gods,  and  to  perform  sacrifices.  He  also 
taught  them  to  set  tables  and  couches,  and  to  use  expensire 
carpets,  and  introduced  an  altogether  luxurious  and  expen- 
sive mode  of  living.  Connected  with  that  an  incident 
occurred  many  generations  afterwards^  when  Tnephakhthos, 
the  father  of  Bokkhoris,  the  Sophi,  was  king.  They  say  that 
when  Tnephakhthos  made  an  expedition  into  Arabia,  pro- 
visions having  failed  him  there  because  of  the  desert  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  country,  one  day  being  in  want>  he 
was  compelled  to  make  use  of  some  perfectly  plain  diet, 
which  he  obtained  with  some  casual  private  persons ;  and 
when  he  had  beyond  measure  relished  it^  he  condemned 
luxury,  and  cursed  the  king  who  first  introduced  that  expen- 
sive style,  and  he  had  so  much  at  heart  the  chemge  of  food, 
drink,  and  bedding,  that  he  inscribed  the  curse  in  sacred 
characters  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Thebes.  This  seems 
to  be  the  principal  reason  why  the  glory  and  the  honours  of 
Menas  did  not  endure  to  later  times  '.'*  It  appears  likely 
from  this  statement  that  the  historical  memorials  of  the 
luxurious  predecessors  of  Eoieph-Akhthos  were  erased  by 
him. 

Bok-Khoris,  the  Sophi,  or  Sage,  here  mentioned,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Bok-Ehoris,  who,  some  ages  later, 
was  taken  and  burned  alive  by  Sabacus.  The  person  here 
referred  to  is  the  same  with  the  Souphi  who  was  builder  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.  His  successor  also  took  the  title  of 
Sophi,  as  well  as  the  name  of  Elioris,  and  may  be  the  person 
who  is  spoken  of  by  Diodorus ",  as  having  been  a  man  of 
feeble  body,  but  of  great  intellect.  Otherwise  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  mistake  about  his  corporeal  stature  and  strength, 
which  are  represented  as  somewhat  diminutive  rather  than 

'  Diodor.  i.  c.  45.  •  Lib.  i.  pp.  75—106. 
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gigantic^  as  has  been  noticed  above.  I  entertain  no  donbt, 
however^  that  the  gigantic  Btatore  was  that  of  Sesostris 
First,  and  that  his  successor's  height  was  by  comparison 
€VKara(f>p6pflTo^y  apt  to  be  thought  little  of. 

It  is  plain  that  the  successor  of  Sesostris  the  Grreat  is 
spoken  of,  in  the  passage  on  which  we  have  been  remarking, 
as  ^^  a  Pharaoh  called  Marekhd  [MarSs  Kh6s  ?]  who  reigned 
they  say  fifty  years :"  and  it  is  added,  ''  From  this  person 
the  kings  of  his  progeny  derive  their  rank  and  title  of 
Pharaoh.''  Now  that  by  this  Pharaoh  a  new  family  came  in, 
and  that  the  successive  kings  his  descendants  traced  their 
royal  pedigree  and  rank  of  Pharaoh  no  higher,  is  here 
distinctly  stated  or  implied.  The  explanation  is  foimd  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  adopted  son.  In  a  passage  of  the 
Latin  of  the  "  Chronicus  Canon  "  of  Eusebius^  notwithstand- 
ing the  disarrangement  of  the  order,  there  appears  to  be  a 
singular  illustration  of  this,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  evidence  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  work, 
will  be  found  to  afford  direct  confirmation  of  several  parti- 
culars. It  is  a  marginal  note^  occurring  on  page  77  of  the 
Latin  in  Scaliger's  "  Thesaurus  Temporum,''  between  the 
names  in  the  Canon  "  Acherrds  "  and  "  CherrSs,''  Egyptian 
kings,  and  is  as  follows  :  ''  In  ^gypto  regnavit  Telegonus, 
Obis,  Pastoris  filius,  Septimus  ab  Inacho."  To  understand 
this  passage  we  must  take  the  designation  Telegonus  simply 
in  its  Greek  signification,  as  one  bom  in  some  remote  part, 
certainly  not  in  Egypt ;  which  would  agree  with  the  title  of 
Mares-E^os,  " Mards  the  Ethiopian"  In  the  next  place  we 
may  remark  that  the  name  Obis  given  to  him  is  here  the 
same  with  KherrSs,  or  CherrSs,  under  which  name  only  ho 
appears  entered  in  the  Canon  itself;  and  that  name  is  the 
same  which  is  written  in  another  previous  part  of  the  dis* 
arranged  Canon,  "  Achobis,"  which  may  serve  here  as  a  link ; 
''  Obis  "  being  simply  "  Khobis  "  attenuated,  or  "  Achoris  '' 
without  the  article.  In  the  third  place,  this  king  is  here 
plainly  marked  as  following  next  after  ^gyptus,  or  Sesostris, 
by  being  called  '*  the  seventh  from  Inachus,"  from  whom 
^gyptus  and  his  brother  Danaus  were  in  the  sixth  descent, 
being  in  the  fourth  descent  from  Epaphus  son  of  lo,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus,  as  has  been  shown  in  Note  A.     In  the 
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fourth  place^  this  king  not  only  came  to  the  throne  by 
adoption^  but  his  adoption  is  here  confounded  with  that  of 
Moses^  whose  place  in  fact  he  took^  after  the  latter  had 
declined  the  royal  destiny  proposed  for  him,  and  '^  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter/'  This  tradi- 
tionary confusion  of  his  adoption  with  that  of  Moses,  is  shown 
in  his  being  called  '^  pastoris  Jilius/'  "  the  son  of  a  shepherd/' 
and  it  agrees  with  the  fact  of  his  being  a  contemporary  of 
Moses.  In  this  marginal  note,  therefore,  there  is  much 
transmitted  to  us,  taken  doubtless  from  some  ancient  and 
authentic  source,  though  imperfectly  understood  by  the  com- 
piler who  used  it. 

It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  so  extraordinary  a  man  as  Horus  Sesostris  should 
have  become  mixed  with  mythical  circumstances.  In  the 
Egyptian  myths  the  father  of  Horus  was  assassinated,  and 
the  crime  was  avenged  by  his  son '.  In  this  respect  this 
historical  Horus,  or  Khoris,  answers  the  type  of  the  mythical 
son  of  OsiBis, — the  last  an  old  Egyptian  title,  which  Tneph- 
Akhthos  may  have  been  encouraged  by  his  conquests  to 
resume,  especially  since  these  victories  placed  him  in  a 
favourable  position  to  make  a  renewed  claim  of  that  Osirian 
or  Assyrian  hegemony,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  which  his  son  Sesostris  actually  recovered  and 
retained.  The  fact  that  Egypt  once  possessed  the  Assyrian 
supremacy,  gives. peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ezekiel  prophesies  upon  Egypt,  in  his  thirty-first 
chapter,  in  which  throughout  he  speaks  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  At  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  power  about  that  time, 
Egypt  attempted  to  re-establish  her  ascendancy.  The  title 
Kneph,  which  the  same  king  assumed,  is  interpreted  Agatho- 
dsBmon;  it  is  also  used  as  a  designation  of  Vulccm,  It  is  the 
same  name  with  Ejiuphis,  and  is  also  written  by  Damascius 
Kdii/q^i^,  KamSphis,  that  is,  apart  from  the  9  added  for  the 
Greek  termination,  Kofj/rfifH,  compounded  of  Khem,  Kemfe,  or 
Kamd,  Egypt  and  the  syllable  phi^  hence  equivalent  to  Gustos 
^gyptiy   designating  the  office  of  Vulcan  or  Phthah,  the 


'  ''Quein   nocis   patenue    vindioem   fuisse    scribunt    omnes."     Pignorius, 
''  Tabula  Iiiaca/'  p.  44. 
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tutelary  spirit  of  Egypt.     Jablonski  "  Panth.  -^Egypt/'  lib*  i. 
c.  4,  pp.  97, 98. 

Note  D. 

SBBAPION's   INTSBPRSTATION  of  the   inscription  ON  THE  OBELISK 
BROUGHT  TO   ROME   BT   THE   EMPEROR  CONSTANTIUS. 

Translated  from  the  Greek  preserved  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linos,  lib.  xvii.  4. 

{Li  Oronomv^s  beautiful  edition  of  '*  Ammianus  "  there  is  a  fine 
engraving]  of  the  Obelisk  with  its  hieroglyphic  inscription.) 


Beginning  from  the  southern  side. 
The  first  division  has  the  following  when  interpreted. 

HELIUS    [KHiERES  ?]    TO   EINQ   RHAMSSTES. 
HE   HATH   GIVEN  TO  THEE   TO   REION  WITH   HAPPINESS 
OVER   ALL  THE   HABITABLE   WORLD 
KINO  WHOM   HELIUS   LOVETH  ANB  APOLLO    [hORUSJ 
POWERFUL    TRUTH-LOVINQ     SON    OF     HERO    [KHiERES  ?] 
GOD-BEOOTTEN  FOUNDER  OF  THE  WORLD 
WHOM   HELIUS    [kH£RES]    ELECTED   BEFORE   OTHERS 
THE  VALOROUS   KING   OF   BATTLE 
EHAMESTES 
BY   WHOM   THE   WHOLE   EARTH   HATH   BEEN   SUBDUED 
WITH   PROWESS  AND  BRAVERY  : 
KING   RHAMESTBS 
SON   OF  HEUUS    [kH£REs] 
EVERUVING. 


Second  division. 

MIGHTY  APOLLO    [hORUS] 


WHO   STANDETH  IN   TRUTH   LORD   OF  A  DIADEM 

HAVING   GLORIFIED — HAVING  ACQUIRED   EGYPT  IN   POSSESSION 

HAVING   GIVEN  SPLENDOUR  TO   HEUOFOUS 

AND     FOUNDED     THE     REST     OP     THE     WORLD 

AND    HAVING    GREATLY    HONOURED    THE    GODS    ENSHRINED    IN 

HELIOPOLIS  : 
WHOM   HELIUS   LOVETH. 
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Third  division. 

MIOHTT   APOLLO 

ALL-ILLUSTRIOUS   SON    OF    HBUU8  : 

WHOM   HELIUS   PRE-ELECTED  AND  VALOROUS    MARS   ENDOWED: 

WHOSE   BENEFITS   WILL  ENDURE   IN  ALL  TIMES  : 

WHOM  AMON   LOVETH 

HAVING  REPLENISHED  THE   TEMPLE   WITH  THE   BENEFITS  OF  A 

PHOENIX  : 

TO  WHOM   THE   OODS   PRESENTED  DURATION   OF   UFE : 

MIOHTT     APOLLO     SON    OF    HERO 

KINO  OF  THE  WORLD 

RHAME8TE8  : 

WHO   GUARDED  EGYPT 

HAVING  VANQUISHED  THE  FOREIGNERS  : 

WHOM   HELIUS   LOVETH  : 

ON  WHOM   THE   GODS   CONFERRED   LONG  DURATION  OF   LIFE: 

LORD  OF  THE   WORLD 
RHAMESTES  EVERUVING. 


Another  second  division. 

I   THE   GREAT  GOD   HELIUS   LORD   OF  HEAVEN 
HAVE    CONFERRED    ON  THEE  A   LIFE   OF  WHICH    THERE   SHALL  BB 

NO   SATIETY. 

MIGHTY  APOLLO    [hORUs]    INCOMPARABLE   LORD  OF  A  DIADEM  ' 

WHOSE   STATUES   HE   HATH    SET   UP  IN  THIS   KINGDOM 

BEING   SOVEREIGN   OP   EGYPT  : 

AND   HE   HATH  ADORNED  HELIOPOLIS   IN   LIKE   MANNER 

AND   HELIUS  HIMSELF  THE   LORD  OF   HEAVEN. 

THE   SON  OF   HELIUS   KING  EVERUVING 

HATH  ACCOMPLISHED  THE  GOOD  WORK. 


Third  division. 

I   THE   GOD. HELIUS   LORD   OF  HEAVEN 

HAVE   GIVEN  TO   KING   RHAMESTES 

THE    POWER    AND    AUTHORITY    OVER    ALL  : 

1  Meaning  here  a  circle  of  heroic  men,  who  were  his  diadem  of  glory,  the 
stars  of  his  crown. 
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WHOM   APOLLO   THE   TRUTH-LOTINO    LORD   OF   THE    SEASONS 

AND  YULCAN   THE   FATHER   OF   THE   GODS 

PRE-ELECTED  BECAUSE  OF  MARS  : 

A  KINO  IN  ALL  RESPECTS  HAPPT 

SON   OF   HELIUS  AND   BT   HELIUS   LOVED. 


The  first  division  on  the  north  side. 

HE  OF   HEUOPOnS 

THAT  GREAT  GOD  NOW  IN  HEAVEN 

MIGHTT  APOLLO    [hOBUS]    SON  OF   HERO    [kOSREs] 

WHOM   HELIUS   STRENGTHENED 

WHOM  THE   GODS   HONOURED 

WHO   IS   SOVEREIGN   OVBB  ALL  THE   EARTH 

WHOM   HELIUS   PRE-ELECTED 

THE   KING  MIGHTT   IN   BATTLE  : 

WHOM  JUPrrSR-AMON  LOVETH  AND  THE  ALL-RESPLENDENT 

HAVING  ADJUDGED  HIM  A   KING  FOR  EVER. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  king  is  called  ''Horus  "  ''son 
of  Helius,"  and  again  ''son  of  Hero/'  Therefore  Helius 
is  the  same  with  Hero^  that  is  Khares. 

It  will  be  evident^  on  the  consideration  of  this  inscription 
as  a  specimen^  that  as  the  monuments  are  not  dated^  certainly 
not  dated  in  consecutive  years  from  a  fixed  common  era^  we 
are  dependent  upon  other  evidence  for  the  determination  of 
their  chronology. 

The  conquests  of  the  same  king  are  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Tacitus^  "  Aimal.''  ii.  60  : — 

,"Mox visit veterum  Thebarum  magna  vestigia;  et  manebant 
structis  molibus  litersB  ^gyptisB  priorum  opulentiam  com- 
plexaa:  jussusque  e  senioribus  Sacerdotum  patrium  sermonem 
interpretari^  referebat  habitasse  quondam  septingenta  millia 
SBtate  militari :  atque  eo  cum  exercitu  regem  Bhamsen  Libya^ 
j£thiopi&^  Medisque  et  Persis^  et  Bactriano  ac  Scythi& 
potitum:  quasque  terras  Suri  Armeniique  et  contig^  Cappa- 
doces  colunt^  inde  Bithynum^  hinc  Lycium  ad  mare  imperio 
tenuisse :  legebantur  et  indicta  gentibus  tributa^  pondus 
argenti  et  auri,  numerus  armorum  equorumquo  et  dona 
templis^   ebur^   atque   odores^   quasque   copias  frumenti  et 
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omniam  ntensiliumquseqae  natiopenderet^haud  mmos  magni- 
fica  quam  nunc  vi  Parthonim  aut  Potenti&  BomanA  jabentnr/' 
Strabo  also  mentions  these  inscriptions^  lib.  xyii.  c.  1. 


Note  B. 

PASSAGES  FBOM  DIODOBUS^  BOOKS  XXXIV.  AND  XL. 

The  following  passages  are  interesting  both  in  themselves 
and  &om  the  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  them. 

''As  Antiochus  the  king  (he  says)  was  besieging  Jerusalem^ 
and  when  the  Jews^  who  up  to  a  certain  point  had  resisted^ 
at  lengthy  from  the  exhaustion  of  all  their  necessary  supplies^ 
were  reduced  to  send  an  embassy  to  treat  of  surrender, 
the  majority  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  take  the  city  by 
force,  and  utterly  to  destroy  the  race  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
ground  that  they  alone  of  all  nations  held  no  intercourse 
of  fellowship  with  any  other  nation,  but  took  all  for  enemies. 
They  represented  also  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  as  per- 
sons impious  and  hated  of  the  gods,  had  been  made  fugitives 
out  of  all  Egypt ;  for  that  some,  having  white  sicknesses  or 
leprosies  in  their  bodies,  were,  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the 
country,  collected  as  being  unholy,  and  cast  forth  beyond  its 
borders ;  and  that  others ',  after  having  been  expelled  the 
country,  seized  the  parts  about  Jerusalem,  where  having 
established  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  they  made  hatred  of 
mankind  a  hereditary  tradition.  That  for  this  reason  they 
put  forth  institutions  of  law  which  were  quite  outrageous, 
not  to  participate  at  all  at  table  with  any  other  nation,  nor 
to  entertain  good  will.  They  reminded  the  king  also  of  the 
hatred  which  his  ancestors  had  felt  towards  this  nation.  For 
Antiochus,  sumamed  Epiphones,  having  conquered  the  Jews, 
entered  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  their  God,  which  it 
was  lawful  only  for  the  priest  to  enter,  and  finding  in  it  a 
stone  imago  of  a  man  with  a  long  beard  sitting  upon  an  ass, 
having  a  book  in  his  hands,  he  took  this  to  be  the  image  of 

9  The  Latin  translator  and  Dr.  Lepsius  both  disregard  the  distinctive  force 
of  robs  yiip — to^i  8i,  which  may  here  be  recognized. 
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Moses  who  fonnded  Jerusalem  and  consolidated  the  nation^ 
who  also  as  legislator  instituted  for  the  Jews  their  wicked 
and  misanthropic  customs^  and  while  establishing  that  mis- 
anthropy towards  all  nations^  had  been  ambitions  to  nndo 
those  customs  which  are  legitimate.  That  therefore  Epi- 
phanes^  having  sacrificed  a  great  sow^  poured  the  blood  upon 
the  image  of  the  founder,  and  upon  the  open-air  altar  of 
their  Grod,  and  having  roasted  the  flesh  he  ordered  their 
sacred  books,  containing  the  institutions  inimical  to 
foreigners,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  juice ;  and  that  he  com- 
manded to  extinguish  the  lamp  called  by  them  the  undying, 
which  burned  perpetually  in  the  temple,  after  he  had  com- 
pelled the  high  priest  and  the  other  Jews  to  take  to  them- 
selves* part  of  the  flesh.  When  his  friends  had  detailed 
these  things,  they  most  exhorted  Antiochus  to  destroy  the 
nation  utterly;  but  if  not,  at  all  events  to  abolish  its  laws, 
and  compel  it  to  change  its  institutions.  But  the  king, 
being  magnanimous  and  mild  in  disposition,  having  taken 
hostages,  and  exacted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  and  having  de- 
stroyed the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  absolved  the  Jews  fbom  the 

CHARGES  AGAINST  THEM.^' 

Dr.  Lepsius,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  extracts  the  most  malicious 
of  the  statements  of  this  passage,  and  unwarrantably  attri- 
butes them  to  the  historian,  or  rather  to  Hecatasus  of 
Abdera,  whom  he  supposes  Diodorus  to  be  quoting ;  thus 
concealing  the  fact  that  they  are  expressly  given  by  the 
historian  as  only  the  statements  of  certain  Syrian  counsellors, 
courtiers  and  friends  of  the  king,  men  avowedly  of  the 
principles  of  the  wicked  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  state- 
ments which  were  made  by  them  expressly  for  the  diabolical 
purpose  of  instigating  a  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation ;  and,  further,  that  the  historian  records  with  evident 
approval  that  their  representations  were  not  accepted  by  the 
king  as  true  or  impartial  history ;  for  the  king  had  magna- 
nimity enough  to  discern  and  to  confess  their  envenomed 
falsehood,  and  mercy  enough  to  reject  their  accursed 
purpose.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Lepsius  therefore  is  not 
more  correct  than  if  he  had  represented  one  of  the  evangelists 

>  Upwrw4yKwr$ai.  The  Latin  translator  renders  it  rather  more  strongly 
than  neceosary,  ut  campus  veteermUwr. 
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as  saying  of  Christ  that  He  was  a  blasphemer^  because  he 
recorded  it  to  have  been  said  by  Christ's  enemies.  Again, 
in  regard  to  accnracy^  the  Assyrian  king  concerned  was 
Antiochns  Sidetes,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  137,  and 
whose  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  finished  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year  of  his  reign.  The  historian  quoted  by  Diodoms  most 
therefore  have  lived  later.  But  Dr.  Lepsius  has  not  noticed 
the  fact  that  Hecatseus  flourished  under  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  first  Ptolemy  *,  and  had  therefore  been  more 
than  a  century  in  his  grave  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
thus  supposed  to  be  recorded  by  him  1  While  Hecataeus  the 
Milesian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  *,  flourished  under 
the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  still  further  from  the  possibility  of  having  written 
the  passage  or  furnished  its  authority.  The  same  remark 
applies  in  some  degree  to  another  passage  which  Dr.  Lepsius 
without  any  a|)parent  misgiving  ascribes  to  Hecatseus  of 
Abdera ',  namely  that  which  is  contained  in  the  fragment  of 
the  fortieth  book  of  Diodorus.  That  passage  concludes 
with  expressions  which  would  probably  not  have  been  used 
by  one  living  in  the  reign  of  the  contemporary,  or  the  im- 
mediate  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  they  speak 
of  ''the  Macedonians  who  subverted  and  su€4ieeded  to  the 
Persian  empire,^'  as  if  having  become  already  historical, 
rather  than  then  newly  dominant.  The  attributing  of  it  to 
HecataBus  is  owing  to  a  few  words,  which  are  found  at  the 
close  of  the  fragment  as  preserved  to  us  by  the  patriarch 
Photius,  not  necessarily  implying  this,  but  which  are  to  the 
following  effect : — "Thus,"  says  Photius,  *'as  far  as  regards 
the  manners  and  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  depar- 
ture firom  Egypt,  and  respecting  the  divine  Moses,  in  many 
things  he  lies;  very  many  points  also  he  does  not  touch  upon. 

*  Clinton,  "  Fasti  Hellen.*'  toL  iii.  pp.  479,  480.  Joseph,  "c.  Apion,"  i.  22. 
Diodor.  i.  46. 

*  Herod,  ii.  143,  and  v.  86.  See  aUo  Clinton,  "F.  H.'  vol.  ii.  p.  15  and  18, 
B.C.  620  and  501. 

<  "Letters  fVom  Egypt^  Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,"  by  I>r. 
Richard  Lepsius,  with  extracts  from  his  "  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,"  with 
reference  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites :  Engl.  Trans.,  revised  by  the  Author, 
London,  Bohn,  1858,  p.  406.  The  passage  previously  extracted  will  be  foond 
quoted  by  Dr.  Lepsius  on  p.  409. 
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Again^  in  the  accusationB  which  he  makes  at  variance  with 
the  truth,  he  has  prepared  a  retreat  for  himself,  by  now 
ascribing  the  narration  to  another,  for  he  adds,  '  Bespecting 
the  Jews,  then,  Hecatceua  (lie  Milesicm  has  recorded  these 
things  '."'  But  the  person  here  named  is  not  of  Abdera  : 
and  Wesseling '  has  with  justice  rejected  the  idea,  which 
Zomius  with  too  much  facility  had  adopted,  that  the  passage 
is  from  Hecataeus  at  all.  Perhaps  for  some  of  the  particulars 
contained  in  it  Diodorus  may  have  meant  to  acknowledge 
himself  indebted  to  Hecatasus  the  Milesian.  But  whoever 
was  the  historian  firom  whom  he  derived  some  part  of  his 
information,  this  passage  of  Diodorus  is  undoubtedly  of  much 
interest  and  value,  and  well  worthy  to  be  here  subjoined. 
Wesseling  thinks  that  it  formed  the  preface  or  introduction 
to  Diodorus's  history  of  the  war  in  which  Pompey  besieged 
and  took  Jerusalem,  when  Aristobulus  was  led  in  chains  to 
Borne  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.  It  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

''As  I  am  about  to  write  the  history  of  the  war  against  the 
Jews,  I  have  thought  it  to  be  in  consonance  with  that  under- 
taking to  relate  summarily  beforehand  the  founding  of  that 
nation,  and  the  laws  and  institutions  which  exist  among 
them. 

"At  a  remote  period  in  Egypt,  a  pestilential  affection 
having  appeared,  the  majority  ascribed  the  cause  of  their 
calamities  to  the  deity.  For  as  there  were  many  foreigners, 
and  those  of  all  descriptions,  dwelling  among  them,  using 
customs  at  variance  with  theirs  respecting  the  temple  and 
the  sacrifices,  the  result  was  that  the  national  honours  of  the 
gods  were  infringed,  so  that  the  native  inhabitants  suspected 
that  unless  they  removed  from  among  them  those  who  were  of 
another  tribe  {rois  *AXKoil>v\ov^,  the  Philistines),  there  would 
be  no  termination  of  the  calamities.  Those  then  who  were 
of  other  nations  being  promptly  expelled  as  aliens,  the  most 
distinguished  and  enterprising  of  them  who  were  thus 
thrown  together  were  driven  out  (as  some  say)  to  Greece 

7  Fhotii,  **PatriarchiB  Constantinop.  Bibliotbeca,"  Gr.  Lat.  fol.  Bothom. 
1653,  p.  1164. 

'  See  note  on  the  paasag^  in  Weeseling^s  edition  of  Diodorus,  fol.  Amstel. 
1746,  torn.  ii.  p.  544. 
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and  some  other  places^  following  celebrated  leaders^  of  whom 
Danana  and  Cadmus  are  accounted  the  most  illustrious.  But 
the  larger  body  of  the  people  departed  to  the  country  now 
called  Judea,  which  lies  not  far  firom  Egypt,  and  which  was 
at  that  time  wholly  desert.  The  leader  of  that  emigration 
was  the  person  who  is  called  Moses,  who  greatly  excelled  in 
copious  wisdom,  and  in  courage.  This  man,  after  having 
taken  possession  of  the  country,  built,  besides  other  cities, 
that  in  particular  which  is  now  the  most  celebrated,  named 
Jerusalem.  He  also  founded  the  temple  which  is  most 
honoured  among  them,  and  taught  them  the  honours  and 
holy  services  of  the  deity.  And  he  legislated  and  disposed 
all  matters  of  civil  polity;  and  divided  the  body  of  the 
people  into  twelve  tribes,  because  this  number  was  thought 
the  most  perfect,  and  agreeable  to  the  number  of  the  months 
which  complete  the  year.  But  he  made  no  image  of  the 
gods  at  all,  because  he  thought  that  Grod  was  not  of  human 
form,  but  that  the  heaven  alone,  which  embraces  and  contains 
the  earth,  is  God  and  Lord  of  all.  He  instituted  sacrifices, 
very  differently  appointed  from  those  of  other  nations,  and 
customs  of  life  in  like  manner;  for,  in  consequence  of  their 
expulsion,  he  introduced  a  sort  of  unsociable  mode  of  life 
averse  from  foreigners.  And  having  selected  the  handsomest 
and  most  competent  to  preside  over  the  united  nation,  he 
made  them  priests,  and  their  tribe  he  appointed  to  be  about 
the  temple,  and  to  attend  to  the  worship  and  sacrifices  of 
God.  The  same  persons  he  made  also  judges  of  the  principal 
causes,  and  committed  to  them  the  defence  of  the  laws  and 
customs.  Therefore  they  say  that  there  was  never  any  king 
of  the  Jews,  but  that  the  presidency  over  the  multitude  was 
always  given  to  the  person  among  the  priests  who  appeared 
to  excel  in  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  person  they  call  high 
priest,  and  think  him  to  be  a  messenger  bearing  God's 
injunctions  to  them :  and  they  say  that  he  brings  out  to  them 
in  their  assemblies  and  meetings  the  announcements  which 
God  makes  of  His  will.  Nay,  in  this  particular  so  fully  per- 
suaded are  the  Jews,  that  falling  forthwith  on  the  ground, 
they  do  reverence  to  the  high  priest  who  interprets  the  will 
of  God  to  them.  It  is  added  also  at  the  end  of  their  laws, 
that  Moses,  who  delivers  them  to  thd  people,  had  himself 
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first  heard  them  of  God.  The  lawgiver  showed  likewise 
much  foresight  in  matters  of  war^  obliging  the  young  men 
to  exercise  hardihood  and  courage.  He  also  made  expedi- 
tions against  the  neighbouring  borders  of  the  nations ;  and 
having  acquired  much  territory,  divided  it  by  lot,  assigning 
to  private  persons  equal  allotments,  but  larger  to  the  priests, 
that,  receiving  more  ample  revenues,  they  might  continually, 
and  without  distraction,  attend  upon  the  public  services  of 
God.  Nor  was  it  lawful  for  private  individuals  to  sell  their 
allotments,  lest  some  persons  buying  them  up  through  lust 
of  property  should  distress  the  poorer,  and  produce  thinness 
of  population.  And  he  obliged  all  in  the  country  to  rear 
and  educate  their  children;  so  that  the  young  being  reared 
at  little  expense,  the  race  of  the  Jews  was  always  of  over- 
flowing numbers.  The  laws  respecting  marriage,  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  he  made  very  difierent  from  those  of 
other  nations.  But  under  those  governments  which  arose 
at  a  later  period,  in  consequence  of  the  intermixture  of 
foreigners  under  the  fourth  king  of  the  Persians,  and  under 
that  of  the  Macedonians  who  overthrew  their  sovereignty, 
the  Jews  had  many  of  the  institutions  of  their  country  dis- 
turbed." 

There  is  in  this  passage  much  of  that  confusion  and 
inaccuracy  which  is  usually  met  with  in  the  treatment  of 
Jewish  history  by  heathen  writers ;  as  for  instance  in  Justin, 
who  makes  Moses  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  There 
is  the  common  confounding  of  the  Jews  with  the  earlier 
Shepherd  race,  who  are  however  here  distinctly  called 
Allophyli,  and  we  thence  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  view 
which  has  been  presented  of  these  Shepherd  invaders,  that 
they  were  of  the  race  of  Mizraim,  but  of  another  tribe  of 
that  race  from  the  native  Egyptians.  Hence  the  designa- 
tion of  aXXo^irXof  is  explained  by  this  clearing  up  of  their 
origin.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  at  least  three 
departures  firom  Egypt  under  different  leaders  here  spoken 
of,  namely  under  Danaus,  under  Cadmus,  and  under  Moses. 
Of  these  Cadmus  is  always  recognized  as  a  Phoenician,  and 
his  exodus  from  Egypt  therefore  stands  connected  with  a 
previous  Phoenician  or  Allophylite  occupation  of  that  land. 
The    comparative    chronology    of    the    founders    of    early 

0  O 
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Grecian  states^  in  ages  the  history  of  which  has  become 
merged  in  allegory  and  fable^  is  necessarily  obscure  and 
uncertain.  The  more  dim^  fabulous^  and  allegorical  the  tale^ 
perhaps  the  greater  the  distance  of  age.  It  appears  to  me 
even  on  this  ground  that  Cadmus  has  been  erroneously 
assigned  to  a  later  age  than  Danaus ;  and  that^  on  the  con- 
trary, he  probably  is,  of  the  three,  the  leader  most  likely  to 
have  been  connected  by  race  with  the  Shepherd  or  Allophy- 
lite  kings  in  Egypt,  and  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  period 
following  their  expulsion.  It  is  worthy  to  be  noted  that  the 
Philistines,  or  Allophylites,  were  not  in  alliance  or  friendship, 
nor  in  any  way  acting  in  concert  with  the  Israelites,  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  of  the  latter;  as  appears  from  Exod. 
xiii.  17. 


Note  F. 

NOTICE   OF    SOME    UNTENABLE    CONJECTUKES   AS    TO   THE   STAR  OF 

CHRIST^S   NATIVITT. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  the  star  of  Christ's  nativity,  in 
the  Second  Section  of  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  this  work,  the 
author  has  thought  it  of  more  importance  to  point  out  the 
probable  solution  than  to  relate  the  conjectures  which  have 
been  made.  But  here  some  notice  of  the  chief  of  these  may 
be  supplied.  From  the  days  of  Origen  downward  multitudes 
have  acquiesced  in  his  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  not 
a  firmamental  star  nor  yet  a  planet,  but  a  comet  or  a  meteoric 
phenomenon,  or  something  or  other  having  the  resemblance 
of  a  star,  top  o^dkvra  aarepa  iv  rfj  avarcikp  icaivov  ewcu 
vofii^ofiev,  Koi  /iijSci'l  r&v  awqO&v  irapairKqc^oVy  ovre  r&v  ip 
T^  airXavet,  qvt€  t&v  iv  rai^  Korwripto  a^lpai^,  aXXh  rcS  yivei 
TOiovTOv  yeyovh/ai  OTroloi  Karh  Kcupop  yipofievoi  KOfirfrai,  fj 
SokIBc^,  ^  TTdoytovlaij  ^  iriBoiy  fj  ottod^  wore  <f>tXjov  "EXKriciv 
ovofidfyiv  r^9  hia^pits  airr&v*.  Manifestly  this  is  not  an 
ancient  testimony  as  to  the  nature  of  the  star,  but  simply  a 

"  Orig.  '*  cont.  Cela./'  ed.  Spenoer,  p.  46. 
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confession  of  Origen's  ignorance,  that  he  neither  knew  what 
it  was^  nor  what  to  call  it.  But  the  evangelist  calls  it 
aaripay  a  star.  None  of  those  phenomena  which  Origen 
speaks  of  could  have  been  calculated  and  predicted  before- 
hand^ so  as  to  afford  any  token  on  its  appearance  that  the 
time  of  the  Messiah^s  birth  was  come.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  arbitrary  interpretation  was  put  by  the  Magi  on  a 
casual  meteor,  or  a  fiery  comet,  it  seems  unaccountable  how 
not  only  they  brought  themselves  to  any  certain  conviction, 
but  also  how  Herod,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,  were  so 
troubled  at  it,  especially  when  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
seen  it  themselves.  Why  should  Herod  so  act  on  an  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  a  thing  which  nobody  had  noticed  but  the 
Magi? 

It  ought  to  be  received  as  a  principle,  that  no  proposed 
solution  can  be  the  true  one  which  does  not  contain  a  sound 
and  just  ground  for  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Magi,  that 
the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews  was  bom ;  and  by  that 
principle  not  only  these  conjectures  are  set  aside,  but  another 
which  has  more  recently  been  espoused,  of  an  astrological 
nature.  If  the  conclusion  of  the  Magi  had  rested  on  falla- 
cious grounds,  such  as  those  of  the  planetary  influences  on 
nativity  as  they  are  assumed  in  judicial  astrology,  the  effect 
would  be  the  abuse  of  Scripture  to  the  apparent  confirmation 
of  that  spurious  science.  And  unless  it  could  be  proved 
that  such  was  the  fact,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Christian 
with  any  just  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God  will  repudiate 
such  an  explanation.  The  Magi  in  the  sacred  narrative  are 
not  spoken  of  as  having  hit  upon  a  right  conclusion  from 
wrong  premises,  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  attri- 
buting of  the  interpretation  which  they  put  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  star  to  vain,  superstitious,  or  astrological  grounds. 
Begard  must  be  had  also  to  the  true  historical  time  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ,  which  must  not  be  tortured  into  conformity 
with  any  theories  whether  of  a  scientific,  or  astrological  and 
pseudo^sdentific  nature. 

But  if  the  appearance  of  the  star  be  viewed  as  affording 
to  the  scientific  men  of  the  east,  in  the  college  over  which 
Daniel  had  presided,  a  correct  index  of  the  lapse  of  a  great 
revealed  measure  of  time,  prophetically   transmitted   from 

0  O  2 
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that  former  president  of  the  Magi^  then  there  was  nothing 
fallacious^  nothing  deceptiye,  nothing  superstitions,  nothing 
unworthy  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  man.  The  Divine  in- 
spiration of  Daniel,  and  the  correct  and  scientific  application 
of  an  astronomical  index  of  time,  are  sufBcientlj  in  agree- 
ment with  the  first  terms  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel — 
''Ths  time  19  FULFILLED,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d  is  at 
hand^/^  But  we  know  that  the  measurement  of  time  by 
the  ancients  was  dependent  upon  solar^  lunar,  and  sidereal 
marks;  not  upon  tiie  more  complicated  planetary  movements, 
but  according  to  the  solar  seasons  of  the  year,  the  new  and 
full  moon,  and  the  heliacal  rising  and  setting  of  stars.  The 
complicated  problem  of  calculating  a  conjunction  of  the  three 
superior  planets  500  years  off,  was  unlikely  to  be  chosen  as 
the  best  means  of  accurately  marking  time,  by  the  college 
of  the  Magi,  under  the  superintendence  of  Daniel.  That 
by  Divine  inspiration  he  predicted  the  time  we  know ;  but 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assume  the  assigning  of  such  an 
improbable  ma/rJc  of  the  time  having  elapsed;  and  the 
interval  from  one  great  planetary  conjunction  to  another  in 
that  same  part  of  the  zodiac,  bears  no  relation  to  the  interval 
from  DanieFs  prediction  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  is  stated 
by  Kepler  to  be  about  800  years. 

Kepler  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  star  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  the 
foot  of  the  constellation  Serpentarius,  in  the  year  1604.  It 
happened  that  that  new  star  coincided  in  the  time  and  place 
of  its  appearance  with  a  conjunction  of  the  three  superior 
planets.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn;  yet  it  was  observed 
perfectly  distinct  from  them,  and  continued  to  be  observed 
as  a  fixed  star  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Many  conjectures 
were  made  as  to  its  nature,  and  some  of  the  astrologers 
thought  it  had  been  produced  by  that  planetary  conjunction. 
Kepler  enters  on  the  consideration  whether  the  coincidence 
of  its  appearance  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  great 
planetary  conjunction  was  fortuitous,  or  whether  it  had  some 
connexion  in  point  of  period:^'' An  fortuito   concurrent 

1  Mark  i.  16.    Oal.  iv.  4. 
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sidus  hoc  com  tempore  et  loco  maghas  conjunctionis '.'' 
How  does  he  speak  of  this  problem  ?  ^^  Disputationem 
ingredimm*^  omnium  quas  sunt  in  tot&  rerum  natm*&  difficil- 
limam  et  perplexissimam/^  Was  it  then  within  the  compass 
of  the  science  of  the  Magi^  when  so  difficult  and  perplexed 
to  Kepler  7  That  illustrious  astronomer  does  not  favour 
the  hypothesis  of  the  astrologers^  but  rather  ridicules  it. 
The  appearance  of  the  new  star^  in  Serpentarius^  which  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  being  brighter  than  the  planet  Jupiter^  and 
which  had  been  observed  by  many  astronomers,  was  accounted 
for  by  the  astrologers  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  which  he 
could  not  at  all  approve,  as  witness  his  words :  ^' Jam  omnibus 
nervis  contendunt  [astrologi,  ut  Mollerus  et  Krabbus] ,  quod 
conjunctio  magna  trium  planetarum  superiorum  fuerit  causa 
progenetrix  hujus  sideris.'  Quo  concesso,  parum  restat  qu5d 
mireris,  non  magis  ac  si  decimo  mense  post  meas  nuptias  mihi 
nasceretur  filius.  Verum  quominus  hoc  astrologis  possit 
concedi,  immane  quantum  obstat.  Verbis  quippe  simulant 
generationis  actum  naturalem ;  re  ips&  nee  viam  indicant, 
qu&  vi&  causa  dicta  processerit  ad  himc  effectum;  nee  effectiis 
naturalis  causam  ostendunt  naturalem'.''  No  doubt  the 
ridiculousness  of  their  reasoning  is  here  very  well  exhibited; 
but  their  notion  does  not  surpass  the  absurdity  of  an  attempt 
to  get  up  the  star  of  Christ's  nativity  out  of  two  of  these 
planets^  visibly  distinct  &om  one  another  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  distant  from  one  another  by  twice  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon.  Yet  this  has  been  attempted  by  a  very 
reverend  dignitary  of  the  Church,  with  the  help  of  Judicial 
Astrology  for  a  sort  of  invisible  link  to  connect  them  to  the 
mind's  eye ;  not  that  he  believes  in  Judicial  Astrology ;  but 
it  may  be  assumed  as  a  hypothesis  (as  any  thing  may  be  as- 
sumed), and  may  be  clung  to  after  the  planetary  conjunction 
has  been  shown  to  fail  in  the  very  particular  which  might 
have  given  it  the  slightest  shadow  of  plausibility  for  the 
purpose.     Kepler  is  guiltless  of  this.     He  relates  the  cir- 

'  KepplcruB,  "  De  Stell&  Nov&  in  pede  Serpentarii :  De  Trigono  ig^oo.  Ac- 
ceBseront  I>e  Stell&  incognit&  Cygni ;  et  De  Jesu  Christi  vero  Anno  Natalitio," 
Prag.     1606,  p.  129. 

*  Ibid.  p.  ISO. 
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cumstances   under   which   the   saggestion   of    the    inquiry 
occurred  to  him.     His  mind,  he  tells  us,  had  been  full  of  the 
new  star  which  had  been  observed  in  the  foot  of  Serpentarius, 
and  meditating  his  tract  upon  it,  when  he  accidentally  met 
with  a  book  for  sale  at  Gratz,  by  one  Laurentius  Suslyga, 
entitled  ''Theorema  do  Anno  Qrtus  ac  Mortis  Domini,  deque 
universA  Jesu  Christi  in  came  oeconomiA,"  which  greatly 
delighted    him ;    for,   if    the    author  had   said   true,  that 
four  years  are  to  be  added  to  the  Christian  era  in  order 
to   obtain  the  genuine  date   of  Christ's  birth,  it  followed 
thence  that  Christ  was  bom  in  the  first   or  second  year 
after  the   great  conjunction  of  the  three  superior  planets 
in  the  beginning  of  Aries  or  the  end  of  Pisces,  when  that 
fiery  triplet  (triplicitas  ignea)  recurred  for  a  sixth  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world.     Hence  he  came  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  star  of  the  nativity  had  a  sirnilarify  in  this 
circumstance  to  the  neiv  star  in  8erpentariu8, — ^^  stellam  igitur, 
quaa  magos  perduxit  ad    Christi  praesepe,  utpote    biennio 
antiquiorem  nativitate  Christi,  hoc  circumstuntid  nostrk  huic 
8TELLM  PuissE   COMPARANDAM  *.''      Kepler's   mind  was   ever 
seeking    to   discover  some  scientific    relations  among  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens;  and,  having  presented  to  him 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  the  new  star  in  Serpentarins, 
having  also  the  recorded  fact  of  a  remarkable  star  observed 
at  the  time  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  he  was  led  to  the  thought 
whether  the  star  in  Serpentarins  had  any  periodic  time  of 
appearing :  and  having  further  the  coincidence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  that  new  star  with  the  time  and  place  of  the  great 
planetary  conjunction,  he  was  led  to  the  thought  Vhether  the 
period  of  the  star  could  have  any  correspondence  with  the 
period  of  the  conjunction.      The  book  which  he  casually  met 
with  brought  the  nativity  of  Christ  within  two  years  of  the 
great  planetary  conjunction  next  preceding  the  Christian  era; 
and  those  two  years,  he  thought,  possibly  might  be  allowed 
for  by  the  '^  two  years  and  under,''  reckoned  by  Herod,  in 
the  Murder  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  firom  the  time  of 
the  star's  appearing,  which  Herod  had  diligently  inquired. 
Hence,  catching  at  the  faint  and  fallacious  semblance  of 

*  Kopplerus,  "  Pr»f.  dc  Jesu  Cliristi  yero  Anno  Natalitio." 
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agreement,  Kepler  thought  he  had  obtained  something  like 
an  indication  of  periodicity  in  the  new  star  of  Serpentarius, 
and  some  resemblance  of  an  agreement  of  its  period  with 
that  of  the  great  conjunction  of  the  three  superior  planets. 
There  was  nothing  unphilosophical  in  the  idea  that  the 
effulgence  of  the  star  in  Serpentarius  might  be  periodical ; 
some  variable  stars  have  been  observed  to  be  periodical : 
but  there  was  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  star  of  Christ's 
nativity,  nor  its  period  with  that  of  the  great  planetary  con- 
junction, which  he  had  justly  argued  had  no  physical  part  in  its 
production.  In  these  respects  Kepler's  idea  was  completely 
hypothetical :  but  yet  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  real  sta/r, 
was  at  the  basis  of  his  hypothesis.  Unless  it  were  supposed 
that  the  three  planets,  in  their  conjunction  in  1604,  formedy 
or  were  mistaken  for,  the  new  star  in  the  foot  of  Serpentarius 
by  all  the  astronomers,  the  parallel  taken  from  that  star  by 
Kepler  to  the  star  of  the  Magi  cannot  justly  be  understood  to 
infer  the  non-existence  of  the  star  of  the  Magi,  or  its  identity  only 
with  that  planetary  conjunction  itself;  especially  if  the  planets 
were  not  in  either  case  in  such  close  conjunction  as  to  have  the 
least  appearance  of  forming  one  star.  Now,  we  learn  on  the 
computation  of  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society, 
that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  not  in  such  close  conjunction 
in  the  year  B.C.  7  that  they  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
one  star.  But  his  calculations,  strange  to  say,  only  serve  to 
confirm  the  learned  Dean,  above  referred  to,  in  the  truth 
and  propriety  of  his  comment  on  the  sacred  narrative  in 
St.  Matthew.  ''  It  is  fair,''  says  he,  "  to  notice  the  influence 
on  the  position  maintained  in  this  note,  of  the  fact  which 
Mr.  Pritchard  seems  to  have  substantiated,  that  the  planets 
did  not,  during  the  year  B.C.  7,  approach  each  other  so  as  to 
be  mistaken  by  any  eye  for  one  star;  not  indeed  'within 
double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon.'  I  submit  that 
even  if  this  were  so,  the  inference  in  the  note  remains  as  it 
was.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  planets,  complete  or 
incomplete,  would  be  that  which  would  bear  astrological 
significance,  not  their  looking  like  one  star."  The  calcula- 
tions of  the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  which  went  to  prove  that  the 
two  planets  could  not  possibly  have  been  mistaken  by  any 
eye  for  one  star,  are  claimed,  notwithstanding,  as  having 
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remarkably  confirmed  that  astrological  hypothesis!  After 
this  any  attempt  to  weaken  it  in  the  estimation  of  its  advo- 
cate would  be  superfluous. 

But^  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  hypothesis^  it  may  be 
noted  that  it  is  travelling  downward.  When  a  conjecture 
was  put  forth  by  Kepler  on  the  subject,  the  three  superior 
planets.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  were  supposed  in  con- 
junction, an  event  which  could  only  have  happened,  in  that 
locality  in  the  heavens,  six  times  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  Christian  era,  and  a  real  variable  star  was 
supposed,  of  periodical  e£fulgence,  like  that  in  the  foot  of 
Serpentarius.  By  omitting  one  of  the  three  superior  planets, 
the  event  became  at  the  next  step  much  more  common-place, 
and  nothing  in  comparison  so  rare :  yet  by  the  supposed 
union  of  two  magnificent  planets  as  one  apparent  luminary, 
a  substitute  of  some  sort  was  at  least  meant  to  be  provided 
to  the  eye,  to  make  up  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  star  as  a 
distinct  object.  But  now,  at  length,  by  acknowledging  the 
separation  of  the  positions  of  the  two  planets  from  one 
another  by  twice  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  while 
the  star  of  the  nativity,  as  distinct  from  them,  is  assumed  to 
be  done  away  with,  the  help  of  judicial  astrology,  previously 
disclaimed,  is  thought  necessary  to  be  brought  in.  Before 
the  planets  had  been  found  to  be  thus  parted,  an  article  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Beard  in  Kitto's  "Cyclopedia''  had  recom- 
mended the  theory,  while  it  repudiated  astrology ;  and  in  this 
state  it  was  when  taken  up  some  years  later  by  Dean  Alford. 
Whether  it  has  gained  in  the  Dean's  hands,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  element  by  which  the  star  of  the  nativity  is 
degraded  into  an  astrological  superstition,  is  scarcely  worth 
disputing,  though  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  might  re- 
consider it.  What  interest  is  served  by  the  supposition 
which  he  advocates  ?  Not  that  of  Science,  for  Judicial  Astro- 
logy is  not  science.  Not  that  of  historical  truth,  for  the 
historical  date  of  the  Ijord's  Nativity  is  set  aside  by  it.  Not 
that  of  scriptural  interpretation,  for  the  plain  statements  of 
Scripture  are  superseded  in  favour  of  conjecture,  and  the 
term  "  star  "  applied  by  the  Evangelist  (Matt.  iii.  ver.  9),  is 
wrested  to  signify  an  astrological  conjunction  of  the  influence 
of  two  planets  distant  from  one  another  by  twice  the  dia- 
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meter  of  the  moon  I  But  further^  the  inquiry  may  reasonably 
be  put,  What  object  was  to  be  gained  by  making  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  as  big  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  put  together, 
or,  even  as  the  two  last,  whether  jointly,  or  in  their  dis- 
tinctly seen  duality  ?  Where  is  it  so  written  ?  The  star,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  was  observed  only  by  the  Magi,  who 
were  men  of  science  and  astronomers.  Unscientific  men 
might  see,  but  never  observe  it.  Herod  and  all  Jerusalem 
saw  nothing  of  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  but  by  diligent 
inquiry  of  the  Magi.  And  to  men  of  science  such  as  they, 
the  interest  of  a  star  would  depend  on  other  circumstances 
besides  its  apparent  brightness  to  the  eye ;  and  though  less 
brilliant  than  Jupiter,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  woidd 
surely  be  sufficient  for  an  astronomical  landmark.  To  the 
Christian  also  the  interest  of  it  is  dependent  on  other  circum- 
stances; nor,  if  all  the  planets  in  the  solar  system  were 
heaped  together  into  one  to  fashion  it  forth  to  the  imagina- 
tion, would  the  increase  of  bulk  render  it  more  glorious  in 
his  eyes. 

Dean  Alford  has  said  the  words  iv  r^  avaroKy  do  not  mean 
''  in  the  rising,'*  that  is  the  star's  rising,  but  would  require 
for  this  sense  the  pronoun  aincv.  But  will  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  pronoun  is  never  omitted  in  such  constructions  ? 
Or  can  it  be  said  that  iv  ry  avaroXy  may  not,  in  tacit 
opposition  to  r$  tepvyp^i,  be  a  technical  expression  for  the 
heliacal  rising,  in  opposition  to  the  heliacal  setting  ?  Why 
the  plural  in  ver.  1,  and  here  the  singular  definitely  ?  One 
question  more.  Would  he  confidently  say  that  Herod's  diligent 
inquiry  of  the  wise  men  as  to  the  time  rov  <l>aivofi€vov 
aaripo^,  is  not  expressed  in  terms  specially  applicable  to  the 
star's  rising,  the  word  if>aivofiepov,  as  well  as  <f>aai^,  having 
in  astronomical  use  that  technical  sense '  ? 

The  principle  of  the  solution  which  has  been  given  above 
in  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the  present  work^  is  one  of  a  simple 
and  philosophical  nature,  dependent  on  a  description  of  fact 
of  which  the  ancient  astronomers  are  known  to  have  been 
habitually  and  constantly  observant,  the  heliacal  rising  of  a 
star,  and  on  a  combination  of  circumstances  all  in  themselves 

»  Plat.  "Tim.  Locr."  97.    Opp.  ed.  Valpy,  ix.  53,  54. 
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known  to  have  been  subjects  of  carefxd  observation,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  star's  rising,  would  render  it  available 
for  marking  with  certainty  the  lapse  of  a  long  measure  of 
time.  Viewed  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  there  pre- 
sented, the  choice  of  that  firmamental  token  to  mark  before- 
hand Ghrist^s  nativity,  has,  in  its  special  character,  the 
recognition  of  the  high  office  of  reason  in  God's  service. 
For  it  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  token  addressed  to  men  of 
science,  bearing  to  their  high  and  cultivated  understanding 
a  message  from  God  that  the  time  was  fulfilled  for  the 
predicted  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  foreshown  to 
his  servant  Daniel.  God  does  not  repudiate  or  dishonour 
human  reason,  as  if  He  would  be  honoured  by  dwarfing  Hir 
own  gifts,  and  stunting  the  &culties  of  His  own  creatures ; 
nor  is  faith  served  by  the  suppression  of  reason,  any  more 
than  reason  by  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  integrity  in  the 
violation  of  solemn  pledges.  Faith  is  the  whole  man  con- 
fiding IN  THE  Saviour,  and  consecbated  with  all  his  facul- 
ties to  His  glory.  In  the  star  of  the  Nativity  the  man  of 
science  may  behold  an  evidence  of  prophecy  addressed 
specially  to  him,  and  the  honour  of  a  Divine  recognition 
bestowed  on  his  scientific  pursuits,  by  the  Giver  and 
Redeemer  of  human  reason.  And  to  all  it  carries  a  declara- 
tion that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
of  Him.  By  this,  as  the  Church  rightly  interprets  it,  '^  the 
Gentiles  were  called  to  His  light.'*  It  was  a  testimony  set 
on  high,  legible  under  the  whole  heaven,  to  those  who  kept 
the  word  of  His  testimony,  who  knew  the  natural  marks  of 
the  starry  firmament  set  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  for  years,  €md  waited  for  the  predicted  time  of  the 
Lord's  appearing.  And  truly  it  was  worthy  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  all  mankind  thus  to  set  on  high  for  the  celestial 
sign  of  the  time  of  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  the  token  of  His 
Divine  impartiality,  the  star  of  His  equal  and  paternal  good- 
ness to  all  who  believe  and  obey  the  overtures  of  His  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ. 
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"  A  Comment  on  the  Collects  of  the  Church  of  England,"  &c 

i2mo.     5^. 

Bible  Readings  for  Family  Prayer. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bidley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden. 
Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus. 
New  Testament — St.  Luke  and  St.  John. 
Crown  8vo.     ^s,  each. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 

as  stated  in  Ecclesiastical  Documents  set  forth  by  Authority 
of  Church  and  State,  in  the  Reformation  Period  between  1536 
and  1662. 

8vo.     *js,  6(i, 
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Selections  from  Modern  French  Authors. 

With  English  Notes. 
By  Henri  Van  Laniiy  French  Master  at  Cheltenham  College. 
Part  I. — Honors  de  Balzac 

Crown  8vo.     3x.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Poems. 

By  Henry  Francis  Lyte,  M.  A. 

New  Edition,     Small  8vo.     ^s, 

A  Key  to  the  Knowledge   and   Use   of 

the  Holy  Bible. 
By  John  Henry  Blnnt,  M.A. 

Small  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Vox  EccLESiiE  Anglican.©  :  on  the  Church 

Ministry  and  Sacraments.  A  Selection  of  Passages  from  the 
Writings  of  the  Chief  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  With 
short  Introductions  and  Notices  of  the  Writers. 

By  Ctoorge  0.  Perry,  M.A,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Rector 
of  Waddington,  Rural  Dean,  and  Proctor  for  the  Diocese  of 
Lincoln. 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 

England  versus    Rome  :    a   Brief   Hand- 

book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Controversy,  for  the  use  of 
Members  of  the  English  Church. 

By  Henry  Barclay  Swetei  M.  A,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

i6mo.    2x.  6d, 
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Manual  of  Family    Devotions,  arranged 

from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  the  Hon.  Angngtni  Dimeombe,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York. 
Printed  in  red  and  black.    Small  8vo.    3  j.  6d, 

Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Customs  of 

the  Greco-Russian  Church. 

By  H.  C.  Somaiiofll  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyflfe." 

Crown  8vo.     7j.  6d. 

Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  ; 

from  its  Foundation  to  A.D.  1867;  containing  an  Account  of 
the  various  collections  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  there  pre- 
served; with  a  brief  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  earlier  Library 
of  the  University. 

By  W.  D.  Kaoray,  M. A,  Assistant  in  the  Library,  Chaplain 
of  Magdalen  and  New  Colleges. 

8vo.     I  ax. 

A  Key  to   the    Knowledge   and  Use  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.  A 

Small  SvQ.     2/.  td. 

The  Mysteries  of  Mount  Calvary. 

By  Antonio  de  Ouevara. 

Being  the  First  Volume  of  the  "Ascetic  Library,"  a  Series  of 
Translations  of  Spiritual  Works  for  Devotional  Reading  from 
Catholic  Sources.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A 

Square  crown  8vo.     ^s,  6d, 
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Vestiarivm  Christianvm:   the  Origin  and 

Gradual  Development  of  the  Dress  of  the  Holy  Ministry  in 
the  Church,  as  evidenced  *  by  Monuments  both  of  Literature 
and  of  Art,  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the  present  time. 

By  the  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Harriott,  M.A,  F.S.A  (sometime 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant-Master  at 
Eton),  Select  Preacher  in  the  University,  and  Preacher,  by 
licence  from  the  Bishop,  in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford. 

Royal  8vo.     38J. 

The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 

being  an  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentary  on 
the  Devotional  System  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Edited  by  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.      Imperial  8vo.     s^. 
Large  paper  Edition.    Royal  4to.    3/.  jj. 

The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved; 

with  Historical  Illustrations  and  Explanatory  Notes  arranged 
parallel  to  the  Text,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Queens*  College  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph*s, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Beamont,  M.A.,  late  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Incumbent  of  St  Michael's,  Cambridge. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Fourth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     7^.  6d, 

Flowers  and    Festivals;    or,   Directions 

for  the  Floral  Decorations  of  Churches.  With  coloured  Illus- 
trations. 

By  W.  A.  Barrett,   of  S.  PauFs  Cathedral,   late   Clerk  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Commoner  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 

Square  crown  8vo.     jj. 
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The  Sword  and  The  Keys. 

The  Civil  Power  in  its  Relations  to  The  Church;  considered 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Court  of  Final  Ecclesiastical 
Appeal  in  England.  With  Appendix  containing  all  Statutes 
on  which  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Tribunal  over  Spiritual  Causes 
is  Founded,  and  also,  all  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  delivered  by 
it  since  those  published  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  1865. 
By  James  Wayland  Joyce,  M.A,  Rector  of  Burford,  Salop. 

8vo. 


Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  8.  Baring-Gould,    M.A,    Author    of   "  Post-Mediaeval 
Preachers,"  &a     With  Illustrations. 

First  Series.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     7^.  6d, 
Second  Series.     Second  Edition,     Crown  Svo.     9J.  6d, 


Household  Theology  :  a  Handbook  of 

Religious  Information  respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine  Worship,  the  Creeds, 
&c.  &c. 

By  J.  H.  Blunt,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.     Small  Svo.     3J.  6d. 


Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever  :  a  Poem 

in  Twelve  Books. 

By  Edward  Henry  Biokersteih,  M.A,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

TTiird  Edition,    Small  Svo.     6s. 
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Eight   Sermons  on   the    History  of  the 

Church  in  Ireland,  preached  in  Westtninster  Abbey; 
By  Chr.  Wordsworthi  D.D. 

Sec(md  Edition,     Crown  8vo.     {Nearly  ready,) 


The  Sacraments  and  Sacramental  Ordi- 

nances  of  the  Church ;  being  a  Plain  Exposition  of  their  His- 
tory, Meaning,  and  Effects. 
By  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A. 

Small  8vo.     4^.  6d, 


A 


SoiMEME :  A  Story  of  a  Wilful  Life. 

Small  8vo.     {In  the  Press,) 


Catechesis  ;  or,  Christian  Instruction  pre- 

paratoiy  to  Confirmation  and  First  Communion. 

By  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,    Small  8vo.     2^. 


The  Annual  Register  :  a  Review  of  Public 

Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for  the  Year  j868  ;  being  the 

Sixth  Volume  of  an  Improved  Series. 

8vo.     (In  the  Press,) 

%•  The  Volumes  far  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  and  1867  may  be  had, 

price  1 8 J.  each. 
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Thomas   A  Kempis,    Of  the   Imitation   of 

Christ :  a  carefully  revised  Translation,  elegantly  printed  with 

red  borders. 

i6mo.     2^.  6d, 

Also  a  cheap  Edition^  without  the  red  borders^  i^.,  or  in  Wrapper y  6d. 

The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living. 

By  Jetemj  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore. 

A  New  Edition^  elegantly  printed  with  red  borders.     z6mo. 

2J.  6d, 

A  Short  and  Plain  Instruction  for  the 

better  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  to  which  is  an- 
nexed, the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,  with  proper  Helps 
and  Directions. 

By  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man. 

New   and  complete   Edition^  elegantly  printed  with   rubrics    and 

borders  in  red.     i6mo.     (Nearly  ready,) 

Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

From  the  French  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  and  Prince 
of  Geneva. 

A  New  Translation. 

i6mo.     {In  the  Press.) 

Aids  to  Prayer:  a  Course  of  Lectures 

delivered  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Paddington. 
By  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.,  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  Queen, 

&c. 

Crown  8vo.    4f.  6d, 
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Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament- 

With  English  Notes,  intended  for  the  Upper  Forms  of  Schools, 
and  for  Pass-men  at  the  Universities.  Abridged  by  Bradley  H. 
Alford,  M.A,  Vicar  of  Leavenheath,  Colchester;  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.     105.  6d, 

Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion;  being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements, 
Devotion  and  Practice. 
By  Edward  Meyriok  Oonlburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

New  Edition,     Small  8vo.     6x.  6/. 
An  edition  for  presentation.  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo.     10s.  6eL 

AlsOy  a  Cheap  Edition,     ^s,  6d. 

Six  Short  Sermons  on  Sin.    Lent  Lectures 

at  S.  Alban  the  Martyr,  Holbom. 
By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A 

Fourth  Edition.    Small  Svo.     is. 

Occasional  Sermons. 

By  H.  P.  Liddon,  M.A,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy. 

Crown  Svo.     {In  preparation) 

A  Fourth  Series  of  Parochial  Sermons, 

preached  in  a  Village  Church. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Eeurtley,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Fenny 
Compton,  Warwickshire,  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

i2mo.    5 J.  6d. 
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Popular    Objections    to    the     Book    of 

Common  Prayer  considered,  in  Four  Sennons  on  the  Sunday 
Lessons  in  Lent,  the  Commination  Service,  and  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  with  a  Preface  on  the  existing  Lectionary. 
By  Edward  Meyriok  Oonlbum,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 

Second  Edition,     Small  8vo.     %s,  6d. 


Sickness;  its  Trials  and  Blessings. 

Fine  Edition.    Small  8vo.     ^s.  6d, 
A/so,  a  Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d.,  or  in  Paper  Wrapper,  is. 

Devotional  Commentary  on    the    Gospel 

according  to  S.  Matthew. 
Translated  from  Pasqnier  QnemeL 

Crown  8vo.     (Nearly  ready.) 


Flosculi  Cheltonienses  :  a  Selection  from 

the  Cheltenham  College  Prize  Poems,  1846 — 1866. 

Edited  by  C.  8.  Jerram,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
Theodore  W.  James,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo.     pj. 


The    Dogmatic    Faith:    an    Inquiry    into 

the    Relation    subsisting    between    Revelation    and    Dogma. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1867. 

By  Edward  Oarbett,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 

Surbiton. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     51. 
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London  Ordination,  Advent,   1867;   being 

Seven    Addresses    to   the  Candidates   for    Holy  Orders,   in 

December,  1867. 

By  AroMbald  Campbell,  Lord  Biihop  of  London,  and  his 

Cihaplains. 

Together  with  the  Examination  Papers, 

8vo.    4J, 

Family  Prayers:    compiled  from  various 

Sources  (chiefly  from  Bishop  Hamilton's  Manual),  and  arranged 
on  the  Liturgical  Principle. 
By  Edward  Meyriok  Oonlbnm,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. 
New  Edition,     Crown  Bvo,  laige  type,  3J.  6d, 
Cheap  Edition,     i6mo,  ix. 

The    Orthodox   Church  of  the   East   in 

The  Eighteenth  Century;  being  the  Correspondence  between 

the  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  the  Nonjuring  Bishops.    With  an 

Introduction  on  Various  Projects  of  Reunion  between  the  Eastern 

Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion. 

By  Oeorge  WilliamB,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College, 

Cambridge. 

Svo.     yj.  6d, 

Catechetical  Notes  and  Class  Questions, 

Literal  and  M3rsticalj  chiefly  on  the  Earlier  Books  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Veale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville 
CoUege,  East  Grinstead. 

Crown  Svo.     {In  the  Press.) 

The  Treasury  of  Devotion  :  a  Manual  of 

Prayers  for  Daily  Use. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  Rector  of  Clewer.   ' 

i6mo.    {In  the  Press,) 
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Liber  Precum  Publicarum  EccLESii©  An- 

glicanas. 

A  Oulielmo  Brighti  A.M.,  et  Petro  Ooldflmifh  Medd,  A.M.y 
Presbyterisi  Collegii  Universitatis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  Sociis,  Latine 
redditus. 

In  an  elegant  pocket  volume,  with  all  the  Rubrics  in  red. 
New  Edition,     Small  8vo.     6s, 

The  True  Passover. 

By  Thomaa  Parry,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Barbados. 

Small  8vo.     ix.  6d, 

Counsels  upon  Holiness  of  Life. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  "The  Sinner's  Guide"  by 
Luis  de  Oranada ;  fonning  a  volume  of  the  "  Ascetic  Library,'* 
a  Series  of  Translations  of  Spiritual  Works  for  Devotional 
Reading  from  Catholic  Sources. 

Crown  8vo.     (In  preparation^ 

A    Glossary    of    Ecclesiastical    Terms  ; 

containing  Explanations  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture,  Eccle- 
siology,  Hymnology,  Law,  Ritualism,  Theology,  Heresies,  and 
Miscellaneous  Subjects. 
By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A. 

8vo.    {In  prtparation,) 

Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France 

and  on  the  Proceedings  in  certain  Societies  in  London  relative 
to  that  Event     In  a  Letter  intended  to  have  been  sent  to  a 
Gentleman  in  Paris,  1790. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Edmnnd  Bnrke,  M.P. 
New  Edition.    With  a  Short  Biographical  Notice.    Crown  8vo. 

3J.  6/L 
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Apostolical    Succession    in    the    Church 

of  England. 

By  the  Rev.  Arfhur  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Barton-on- 
the-Heath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford 

8vo.     (In  the  Press.) 


The  Holy  Bible. 

With  Notes  and  Introductions. 
By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D. 

Imperial  8vo. 

Part  £  J.  d, 

{I.  Genesis  and  Exodus.   Second  Edit,  i     i     o 
II.  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy. 

Second  Edition 0180 

Vol  II     21J    ^     ^^^'  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth.  Second  Edit,  o  12    o 

(     IV.  The  Books  of  Samuel.  Second  Edit,  o  10    o 
V.  The  Books  of  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Vol.  III.  %is.  •{               Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther.    Second 

Edition i     i     o 

VI.  The  Book  of  Job.     Second  Edition  090 

VII.  The  Book  of  Psalms.  Second  Edit,  o  15    o 


'I 


Vol.  X  T .  ,^^.  ^  yjj J    Proverbs,   Ecclesiastes,    Song    of 

Solomon o  12    o 

Vol.  V.  IX.  Isaiah o  12    6 


Sermons  preached  before  the  University 

of  Oxford. 

By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     $s. 
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The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers  ; 

containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  Revised  English 
Text ;  Marginal  References ;  and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Commentary,    By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

In  2  Vols,  or  4  Parts,  8vo,  price  54f.  6d. 

Separately, 

Vol.  I,  Part  I. — ^The  three  first  Gospels,  with  a  Map.     Second 
Edition,     lis, 

VoL  I,  Part  II. — St   John    and    the  Acts.      Second  Edition, 
los.  6d, 

Vol.  a,  Part  I.— The  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  with  a  Map.     16s. 

Vol.  2,  Part  IL — Hebrews  to  Revelation.     8vo.     16s. 


Egypt*!?  Record  of  Time  to  the  Exodus 

of  Israel,  critically  investigated :  with  a  comparative  Survey  of 
the  Patriarchal   History  and   the    Chronology   of  Scripture 
resulting  in  the  Reconciliation  of  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew 
Computations,  and  Manetho  with  both. 

By  W.  B.  Galloway,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hawarden. 

8vo.     {Nearly  ready.) 


A  Summary  of  Theology  and   Ecclesias- 

tical  History :  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  all  the  principal 
subjects  of  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Various 
Writers. 

In  8  Vols.     Svo.     {In  preparation.) 

lontron,  <%{br)f,  wdu  Cambritrge 


CATENA    CLASSICORUM. 

EDITED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  BOTH  UNIVERSITIES^tn^DER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

THE  REV.  ARTHUR   HOLMES,  M.A. 

FELLOW  AND  LECTURER  OF  CLARE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE^  LECTURER  AND  LATE 

FELLOW  OF  ST.  JOHN's  COLLEGE  ;  AND 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  BIGG,  M.A 

LATE  SENIOR  STUDENT  AND  TUTOR  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,   OXFORD, 
SECOND  CLASSICAL  MASTER  OF  CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 


TAg  foUowir^  Parts  have  been 
alrea^  published: — 

SOPHOCLIS  TRAGOEDI AE,  edited 
by  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  Electra.  3J.  id. 
The  Ajax.     3^.  6</. 

JUVENALIS  SATIRAE,  edited  by 
G.  A.  'SiMCOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Classical  Lecturer  of  Queen*s  College, 
Oxford.     Thirteen  Satires.     3j.  fki, 

THUCYDIDIS  HISTORIA,  edited 
by  Charles  Bigg,  M.A.,  late  Senior 
Student  and  Tutor  of'Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ;  Second  Classical  Master  of 
Cheltenham  College.  Books  I.  and 
II.  with  Introductions,     dr. 

DEMOSTHENIS  ORATIONES 
PUBLICAE,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Heslop,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford  ;  Head  Master  of  St.  Beies. 
The  Olynthiacs  and  the  Philippics. 
4^.  dd. 

ARISTOPHANIS      COMOEDIAE, 

edited  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ; 

Classical  Lecturer  at  Queens'  College. 

The  Achamians  and  the  Knights. 

The  Clouds,    jj.  6</.    The  Wasps. 

ISOCRATIS  ORATIONES,  edited 
by  John  Edwin  Sandys,  B.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St.  John's 
Collie,  and  l^ecturer  at  Jesus  Col- 
1%^  Cambridge. 
Ad  Demonicum  et  Panegyricus. 
4x.  6</. 

PERSII  SATIRAE,  edited  by  A. 
Pretor,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  Classical  Lecturer  of 
Trinity  Hall.    31.  &/.  | 


The  following  Parts  are  in  course 
of  preparation  : — 

PLATONIS  PHAEDO,  edited  by 
Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Camljridge;  Prin- 
cipal of  King's  College,  Lo^on. 

DEMOSTHENIS  ORATIONES 
PUBLICAE,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Heslop,    M.A.,    late    Fellow    and 

»  Assistant  Tutor  of  Queen's  Collie, 
Oxford  ;  Head  Master  of  St  Bees. 

[De  Falsi  LegEtione* 

MARTIALIS        EPIGRAMMATA, 
»   edited  by  George  Butler,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Liverpool  College  ;  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oidford. 

DEMOSTHENIS  dRATIONES 
PRIVATAE,  edited  by  Arthur 
Holmes,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

[De  Coronfi. 

HOMERI  ILIAS,  edited  by  S.  H. 
Reynolds,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

[Books  I.  to  XI  I. 

HORATI  opera,  edited  by  J.  M. 
Marshall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late 
Lecturer  of  Brasenose  College,*  Ox- 
ford; one  of  the  Masters  in  Clifton 
College. 

TERENTI  COMOEDIAE,  edited  by 
T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  Rugby. 

HERODOTI  HISTORIA,  edited  by 
H.  G.  Woods,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

TACITI  HISTORIAE,  edited  by  W. 
H.  SiMCOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lec- 
turer of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
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